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REPORT 


OF    THB 


Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 


San  Francisco,  August  30,  1894. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Education 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  : 

In  accordance  with  law,  I  herewith  submit  the  Forty-first 
Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  for 
the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1894. 

THE  SCHOOI,  CKNSUS. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1890  the  popula- 
tion of  San  Francisco  was  298,977.  The  number  of  school 
children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age,  as  reported  by  Census 
Marshal  Bausman,  is  68,390  —  an  increase  over  1893  of  3,073. 
The  total  number  under  17  years  of  age  is  92,026,  an  increase 
over  1893  of  3,419. 

In  1890  the  school  census  children  of  this  city  under  17 
years  of  age  constituted  28  per  cent  of  the  entire  population, 
according  to  the  United  States  Census.  If  the  same  ratio  still 
holds,  the  present  population  of  this  city  is  328,000. 

The  total  number  of  children  that  attended  public  schools 
at  any  time  during  the  school  year  is  reported  by  the  Census 
Marshal  as  42,665. 

The  number  of  native-born  children  is  88,706,  against  3,320 
foreign  born. 
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The  number  of  Negro  children  between  5  and  17  years  is 
294;  of  Mongolian,  1,115. 

The  school  census  was  taken  with  unusual  accuracy,  from 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  Census  Marshals  were  experienced 
men,  whose  previous  record  in  census-taking  was  good.  Mr. 
Bausman,  the  Head  Cefisus  Marshal,  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  taking  of  the 
census. 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT   OF   THE   NUMBER   OF   CHILDREN 
UNDER   SEVENTp:EN   YEARS   OF   AGE. 

1888 81,171 

1889 83,314 

1890 84,531 

1891 86,493 

1892 87,774 

1893   88.567 

1894 92,026 

COMPARATIVE   TABLE   OF   CHILDREN   BETWEEN    FIVE   AND 

SEVENTEEN   YEARS   OF   AGE. 

i8is8 59,713 

1889 60,642 

1890 61,144 

1891   62,456 

1892 63,933 

1893 65,317 

1894 • 68,390 

SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  all  schools,  including  even- 
ing schools,  during  the  year  is  reported  as  32,940  —  an  increase 
over  1893  o^  ^^2  pupils.  In  detail  the  average  attendance  is 
as  follows : 

High  Schools 1.433 

Evening  Schools 1,788 

Grammar  Grades 12, 153 

Primary  Grades 17,565 

Total 32,939 
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In  Other  words,  of  the  children  attending  school  ^ — 

1.  Four  and  three-tenths  per  cent  attend  the  high  schools. 

2.  Thirty-six  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  are  found  in  the  five  grammar 
grades. 

3.  Fifty-three  and  two-tenths  per  cent  are  found  in  the  five  primary 
grades. 

4.  A  little  less  than  five  per  cent  attend  evening  schools. 

COMPARATIVB  TABLE  OF  ATTENDANCE  AND  EXPENSES. 


TEAK. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
I89I 
1892 

1893 
1894 


> 

3  p 


32,183 
32,146 

3i»3i6 

30,191 
31,609 

31,352 

31,809 
32,284 

32,730 
32,940 


o 


3 


a. 

3 
o 


p 

n 


734 
716 

799 
806 

828 

859 
871 
898 

929 
866 


$646,401  25 

698,743  80 
726,175  65 

741,951  45 
760,742  10 

795,106  80 

810,989  54 

823,000  00 

850,241  25 

814,110  39 


3J 


p  o 

J? 

:    B* 


$52,342  55 
28,431  85 
15,776  80 
18,790  65 

34,364  70 
15,882  74 
12,000  00 
27,241  25 


> 
H-  p  ^ 

•  s  ^ 


K-= 


44 

45 
40 

38 

36 
34 
38 


o 


? 


$20  oS 

21  75 

23  19 

24  00 

24  3» 

25  36 
25  49 

25  49 
25  00 

25  00 


Decrease,  $36,130  86. 


By  reference  to  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  from  1885  to 
1892,  a  period  of  seven  years,  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in 
attendance,  and  from  1892  to  1894,  ^  slight  increase. 

From  1885  to  1894,  while  the  attendance  remained  station- 
ary, there  was  a  steady  and  large  increase  in  the  amount  paid 
for  teachers*  salaries — the  amount  of  1893  exceeding  that  for 
1885  by  $203,840  00.  In  1894,  i^  consequence  of  some  con- 
solidation of  classes,  there  was  a  reduction  from  $850,241  25  to 
$814,11039,  a  decrease  of  $36,130  86.  From  1885  to  1893 
there  was  a  steady  decrease  in  the  attendance  of  pupils  per 
teacher,  jfrom  44  in  1885  to  34  in  1893.  ^^  consequence  of 
some  consolidation  of  classes,  the  average  attendance  per 
teacher  was  increased  from  34  in  iSgj  to  ;i8  in  1894, 
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The  Steady  increase  in  the  amount  expended  for  teachers' 
salaries,  while  the  attendance  remained  stationary,  was  owing 
to  a  steady  reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  dass,  rather 
than  to  an  increase  in  the  monthly  salaries  of  teachers. 


TOTAL  ENROLLMENT. 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  year  is  reported  as 
44,349,  distributed  as  follows  : 

High  Schools i,8oi 

Evening  Schools 4,286 

Grammar  Schools i4i935 

Primary  Schools 23,327 

NUMBER  OP   GRADiUATES,    MAY,    1 894. 

Normal  Class 84 

Boys*  High 89 

Girls'High 96 

Commercial  High 115 

Grammar  Schools 1,209 

Total 1.593 

THE  TEACHERS. 

Graduates  of  California  State  Normal  Schools 61 

Other  State  Normal  Schools 22 

San  Francisco  Normal  School 292 

Girls»  High  School 1 89 

University  of  California 13 

Not  graduates  of  Normal  Schools 346 

Holders  of  State  Life  Diplomas 383 

Holders  of  State  Educational  Diplomas 154 

Subscribers  for  at  least  one  educational  journal 782 
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PROMOTIONS  IN  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR   GRADES. 


FROM  THK— 


Eighth  Grade  (graduated) 

Seventh  Grade 

Sixth  Grade 

Fifth  Grade 

Fonrth  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Second  Grade 

First  Grade 

R.eceiying  Class 

Totals 


25,517 


PROMOTSD. 

FAILED. 

1,209 

123 

1.327 

264 

i»930 

444 

2,474 

613 

2,9M 

843 

3,624 

876 

3»844 

881 

4,091 

830 

4.104 

1,492 

6,366 


Prom  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that  on  the  general 
average  77  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  promoted,  and  23  per 
cent  failed  to  be  promoted. 


AVISRAGE  AGE  OP  PUPII^S  BY  GRADES. 

About  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  a  report  was  made  by 
Principals  to  the  office,  showing  the  average  age  of  pupils  in 
the  different  school  grades. 

Deducting  six  months  from  the  following  tabular  statement 
will  show  the  average  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  adding 
six  months  will  give  the  age  at  the  close  of  the  year. 


« 
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Receiving  Classes, 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade 

Third  Grade..... 

Fourth  Grade 

Fifth  Grade 

Sixth  Grade 

Seventh  Grade . . . 
Eighth  Grade  . . . . 


Junior  Classes  . 
Middle  Classes 
Senior  Classes 
Normal  Class.. 


HIGH  SCHOOI^S. 


EVENING  SCHOOI^S. 


Third  Grade 

Fourth  Grade  . . . . 

Fifth  Grade 

Sixth  Grade 

Seventh  Gjrade  — 

Eighth  Gra(\e 

Drawing  Class 

Business  Evening. 


YEARS. 


MONTHS. 


6 

7 

8 

I 

9 

5 

lo 

8 

II 

9 

12 

8 

13 

6 

14 

3 

15 

3 

15 

lO 

i6 

lO 

17 

9 

i8 

6 

13 

5 

14 

4 

15 

4 

i6 

8 

i6 

6 

i6 

8 

19 

9 

i8 

•  • 

THE   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 


The  three  High  Schools  are  in  excellent  condition  and  are 
filled  to  their  full  capacity.  The  courses  of  study  in  the  Lowell 
High  and  the  Girls'  High  are  identical,  and  both  prepare  grad- 
uates for  the  State  University. 
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The  Polytechnic  High  School,  a  development  of  the  Com- 
mercial School,  is. designed, mainly  as. a. school  fqr  business 
education. 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  GIRLS*    HIGH   SCHOOL, 

1865  TO  1894. 


1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
187 1 
1872 

1873 
1874 

1875 
1876 

1877 
1878 

1879 

1880 


20 

1881 

13 

1882 

34 

1883 

33 

1884 

18 

1885 

35 

1886 

36 

1887 

31 

1888 

50 

1889 

54 

1890 

88 

189 1 

90 

1892 

lOI 

1893 

154 

1894 

186 
205 

187 

170 

159 

215 
179 

189 

160 

121 

130 
104 

82 

78 

71 

96 


Total 3.107 


GRADUATES  OF  THE   NORMAL   CLASS. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
188 1 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


31 

25 

37 
70 

86 

125 

54 

56 

64 
66 


1887 116 

1888 74 

1889 60 

1890 89 

1891 75 

1893 88 

1894 96 

Total 1,284 
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GRADUATES  OP  THE  LOWELL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
( Formerly  Boys'  High  School ;  name  changed  in  1894.) 


1867.. 
1S68.. 
1869.. 
1870 . . 

1871  . . 

1872  . . 

1873  . . 

1874  . . 

1875  . . 

1876  . . 

1877  . . 

1878  . . 

1879  . . 

1880  .. 

1881  . . 


9 

10 

"5 
20 

15 
5 

7 

13 
16 

22 

28 
27 

25 
35 
30 


1882  ... . 

1883  ... . 

1884  .... 

1885  ... . 

1886  .... 

1887  .... 

looo  .... 

1889 .... 
1890 .... 

1891  .... 

1892  .... 

1893 ... . 
1894 ... . 


35 
62 

38 

59 
48 

48 

50 

50 
76 

85 
73 
87 
89 


Totel 1,179 


From  1867  to  1888  this  school  was  attended  by  boys  exclus- 
ively. In  1888  girls  were  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  a  full 
classical  course. 


ENROLLMENT  IN   HIGH   SCHOOLS,    1894. 


Lowell  High 

Girls'  High 

Normal  Class 

Polytechnic  High 

Totals 


JUNIOR. 

MIDDLE. 

SENIOR. 

243 
267 

•   •   •   t 

357 

193 
178 

•    •    •    • 

214 

132 
131 

•  •    •    • 

•  •    •    • 

867 

585 

263 

TOTAL. 

568 

576 
86 

571 


1,801 
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II 


AVBRAGB  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,    1894. 


Lowell   High 

Cirla'  High 

Kormal 

Polytechnic  High. 

Totals 


JUNIOR. 

MIDDLB. 

SENIOR. 

TOTAL. 

184 

157 

1 10 

451 

198 

139 

108 

445 

•    •    •    • 

•    •   ft   • 

.... 

79 

298 

160 

458 

680 

456 

218 

1.433 

PROMOTIONS  IN^JHIGH  SCHOOLS,    1 894. 


Lowell  High. 
Girls'  High. . . 

Lowell  High. 
Girls'  High.. 

Lowell  High.. 
Girls'  High    . 


JUNIORS.      PROMOTED. 


211 
267 


148 
189 


PAII<ED. 


22 
17 


MIDDLES. 


193 

178 


PROMOTED. 


134 
121 


FAILED. 


II 
22 


SENIORS. 


PROMOTED.  :      FAILED. 


132 
131 


89 
96 


3 
3 
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POLYTECHNIC   HIGH   SCHOOL. 
( Formerly  the  Commercial  School ;  name  changed  in  1894.  > 

NUMBBR   OF  GRADUATES. 

1885 51 

1886  ....  28 

1887 155 

1888 115 

1889 150 

1890 194 

189I 193 

1892 184 

1893 100 

1894 115 


Total 1,285 

For  several  years  pupils  were  graduated  from  this  school  on 
a  course  of  one  year.  This  course  was  extended  to  two  years^ 
and,  finally,  provision  was  made  for  a  third  year's  course. 


THE  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

In  one  notable  respect  the  evening  schools  of  San  Francisco 
are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  city  in  our  country;  they 
are  continued  during  the  entire  year  of  forty  weeks,  or  ten 
school  months.  Moreover,  the  teachers  are  permanently 
elected  to  their  positions,  and  are  paid,  as  are  the  teachers  of 
the  day  schools,  for  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

The  salary  of  the  assistant  teachers  is  $50  a  month,  or  $600 
a  year.  Many  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools  are  young 
women,  graduates  of  the  City  Normal  School,  educated,  cul- 
tured, skillful  and  ambitious.  Their  good  work  is  one  cause 
of  the  large  and  regular  attendance  in  these  schools. 
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EVENING   SCHOOI*  ATTENDANCE,    1 894. 


Lincoln 

Business 

Washington . . . 
Horace  Mann  . 

Hamilton 

Potrero    

Totals  ... 


1 
BNROLLMBNT. 

AYBBAGB  BVBN- 
IMG  ATTBNDANCB. 

2,613 

993 

459 

267 

673 

319 

200 

78 

259 

102 

82 

30 

4,2ii6 

1.789 

The  average  number  belonging  is  2,445. 

THE  LINCOLN    EVENING   SCHOOL. 

The  largest  of  these  schools  is  the  Lincoln,  which  is  one  of 
the  very  best  schools  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  classes 
in  this  school  are  graded.  Whenever  pupils  drop  out  of  the 
day  school  to  go  to  work,  they  can  enter  the  corresponding 
grades  in  this  school,  and  continue  their  essential  studies  with- 
out any  break.  These  main  studies  are  arithmetic,  geography, 
language,  reading,  spelling  and  history  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  Lincoln  School  there  is  one  High  School  class ;  there 
are  four  Eighth  Grade  classes,  four  Sixth,  five  Fifth,  and  two 
Fourth. 

There  are  also  eight  classes  of  mixed  grades,  one  class  in 
Spanish  and  two  classes  in  architectural  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing. 

Three  of  the  ungraded  classes  are  filled  up  by  men  of  various 
nationalities,  who  attend  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  read 
and  write  English. 

There  are  employed  in  the  school  31  teachers.  The  Princi- 
pal is  paid  a  salary  of  $125  00  a  month,  or  $1,500  00  a  year. 

In  the  Washington  School  there  is  one  class  in  each  grade 
from  the  Third  to  the  Eighth,  inclusive. 
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THE  BUSINESS  BVBNING  SCHOOL, 

This  school  is  an  evolution  of  the  Commercial  Evening- 
School,  which  was  established  in  189 1  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing instruction  in  bookkeeping,  typewriting  and  stenography. 

In  1893  the  school  was  reorganized  by  the  adoption  of  the 
following  regulations : 

1.  The  studies  pursued  in  the  Business  Evening  School  shall  be 
bookkeeping,  stenography  and  t3rpewriting. 

2.  The  standard  for  admission  to  this  school  shall  be — 

(I. )    Graduation  from  a  grammar  school. 
( 2 . )    Graduation  from  the  eighth  grade  of  the  evening  schools. 
(3. )     Examinations  equivalent  to  the  standard  of  graduation 
from  a  grammar  school. 

3.  Pupils  in  this  school  may  elect  to  pursue  the  following  courses  : 

( I . )     Bookkeeping  exclusively. 
(2. )    Bookkeeping  and  typewriting. 
(3.)    Stenography  and  typewriting. 
( 4. )     Stenography  exclusively. 
( 5. )    Typewriting  exclusively. 

4.  The  teacher  of  each  class  in  bookkeeping  shall  also  give  what- 
ever instruction  may  be  necessary  in  business  arithmetic  and  forms. 

5.  No  special  teachers  in  penmanship,  arithmetic  or  commercial  law 
shall  be  employed. 

6.  The  general  rules  governing  other  evening  schools  shall  apply  to 
this  school. 

7.  The  principal  of  this  school  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  $75  a  month. 

8.  The  teachers  of  this  school  shall  consist  of— 

(I.)    A  principal,  who  shall  also  teach  a  class  in  bookkeeping. 
( 2. )    As  many  other  teachers  of   bookkeeping  as  may  be 

necessary. 
( 3. )     One  teacher  of  stenography. 
(4.)     One  teacher  of  typewriting. 

HISTORY   OF  THE  EVENING  SCHOOI<S. 

The  first  public  evening  school  in  the  city  was  opened  in 
1856,  in  the  basement  rooms  of  the  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  cor- 
ner of  California  and  Dupont  streets.  Ahira  Holmes  was  the 
Principal.     Among  the  assistant  teachers  were  James  Denman 
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and  John  Swett,  who  volunteered  their  services  for  one  month 
without  pay. 

The  school  opened  with  200  boys ;  but  the  rooms  were 
email  and  badly  ventilated,  and  the  attendance  soon  fell  off  to 
about  100. 

The  evening  schools  maintained  a  lingering  existence  for 
the  next  twelve  years  of  from  three  to  five  ungrraded  classes, 
with  an  attendance  of  100  to  200  pupils.  In  1868  John  Swett 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  class  in  the  Lincoln  building. 
The  class  opened  with  150  boys  the  first  night.  In  less  than 
one  month  there  were  six  classes,  and  in  six  months  there  were 
fourteen  classes.  The  classes  were  roughly  graded.  Two 
classes  were  started^in  bookkeeping. 

Previous  to  this  time  a  tuition  fee  of  $1  00  a  month  had 
been  charged  for  all  young  men  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 
This  was  abolished  on  recommendation  of  the  Principal,  and 
there  was  a  sudden  influx  of  more  than  a  hundred  grown  men, 
many  of  them  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  who  entered  school  to 
learn  to  read  and  write. 

In  1869  a  class  was  opened  in  mechanical  drawing.  The 
Lincoln  building  was  filled  from  basement  to  attic. 

Mr.  Swett  resigned  after  three  years*  service,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  A.  Robertson,  Charles  H.  Ham  and  A.  H. 
Macdonald,  the  Principal  at  present. 

Since  1883  the  average  evening  attendance  has  been  over 
1,000,  and  the  annual  enrollment  nearly  2,000. 

CONSOLIDATION   OF   CLASSES. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education,  adopted  April  26, 
1893,  Principals  were  instructed  to  fill  up  classes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  in  July  to  a  maximum  of  at  least  fifty 
pupils  in  a  class. 

The  result  was  that  sixty-two  teachers  were  * '  consolidated 
out ' '  and  ordered  to  report  *  *  at  the  head  of  the  Substitute 
Class." 

The  regular  **  Day  Substitute  Class,"  consisting  of  thirty. 
two  members,  was  given  a  leave  of  absence  for  one  year. 
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The  regular  teacfiers  that  were  consolidated  out  in  July, 
1893,  were  formed  into  a  ** Substitute  Class,'*  of  which  class 
there  remained  unassigned  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  June 
30,  1894,  thirty-two  teachers. 

This  consolidation  worked  a  great  hardship  on  miany  teach- 
ers, some  of  whom  were  out  of  employment  for  more  than  a 
year  ;  but  it  was  an  inevitable  necessity.  Had  the  old  system 
of  small  classes  continued  longer,  it  would  have  forced  upon 
the  Board  the  necessity  of  reducing  salaries  from  lack  of  funds 
to  carry  on  the  schools. 

GRADE   MEETINGS   OF  TEACHERS. 

Monthly  meetings  of  Principals  were  held  regularly  during 
the  year,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  five  special  meetings  were 
called. 

Meetings  of  teachers  by  grades  were  held  at  intervals  during 
the  year,  numbering  in  all  twenty  meetings.  All  these  meet- 
ings were  conducted  in  Commercial  Hall  by  the  Superintendent. 
In  addition  to  these  meetings  by  grades,  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent Babcock  held  section  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
to  the  number  of  forty.  At  these  meetings,  details  of  primary 
teaching  were  discussed  and  illustrated  by  select  classes. 

TEACHERS*    INSTITUTE   MEETINGS. 

During  the  year  a  running  series  of  Teachers'  Institute 
meetings  was  held  in  Metropolitan  Hall,  including  all  the 
teachers  of  the  Department. 

Lectures  were  delivered  by  George  P.  Brown,  editor  of  the 
**  Public  vSchool  Journal  of  Illinois";  A.  U.  Winship,  editor 
of  the  **  National  Journal  of  Education  " ;  Martin  Kellogg, 
President  of  the  University  of  California  ;  Katherine  M.  Ball, 
Lecturer  on  Art  Culture  ;  Frank  McMurry,  Professor  of  Peda- 
gogics, University  of  Illinois,  two  lectures ;  R.  W.  Scripture, 
Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology,  of  Yale,  one  lecture  ; 
President  Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  one  lecture;  A.  H 
Yoder,  one  lecture. 
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A  series  of  six  section  sessions  by  grades  was  held  in  Com- 
mercial Hall,  on  the  subject  of  drawing,  conducted  by  Miss 
Ball. 

Another  series  of  grade  meetings,  eight  in  number,  was  held 
by  the  Superintendent  to  consider  the  teaching  of  penmanship. 

COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS  FOR   TEACHERS. 

Acting  under  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education,  adopted 
March  8,  1893,  ^^  faculty  of  the  University  of  California  ap- 
pointed the  following  professors  as  members  of  the  Examining 
Board: 

Professor  E.  E.  Brown,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Teaching. 

Professor  Irving  Stringham,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Professor  C.  B.  Bradley,  Associate  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature. 

Professor  T.  R.  Bacon,  Associate  Professor  of  European 
History. 

Professor  Harold  Whiting,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

This  Board  met  on  Tuesday,  May  23,  1893,  and  organized 
by  the  election  of  Superintendent  Swett  as  Chairman  and  Pro- 
fessor Elmer  E.  Brown  as  Secretary.  From  the  twelve  gradu- 
ates of  the  Normal  Class,  the  Board  selected  the  following  six: 
Jane  A.  Macauley  and  Rosa  Murdock  (tie  rank),  Mary  J.Wolf> 
Anina  E.  Claussen,  Olive  S.  Bartlett,  Mary  B.  Ludlow. 

SECOND   MEETING. 

The  second  examination  was  held  in  the  month  of  April, 
1894,  the  result  of  which  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  : 

San  Francisco,  May  i,  1894. 

To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  — 

Grntlemen  :  The  special  Board  constituted  by  your  Honorable 
Body  for  the  holding  of  competitive  examinations  open  to  graduates  of 
the  Normal  Training  Class  would  respectfully  offer  the  following  report 
of  its  second  examination  : 

2 
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This  examination  was  open  to  all  who  had  graduated  from  the 
Training  Class  previous  to  the  year  1893.  The  Board  for  Competitive 
Examinations  was  directed  to  select,  from  the  number  of  qualified  per- 
sons who  should  present  themselves,  the  twelve  best  suited,  in  their 
judgment,  to  undertake  the  work  of  teacher  in  the  schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  examination  was  announced  through  the  public  press  to 
begin  on  the  morning  of  April  25th.  At  the  time  appointed  thirty-three 
young  women  entered  upon  the  written  examination.  The  work  of  the 
Board  was  completed  two  days  later  with  an  oral  examination. 

As  a  result  of  a  careful  and  impartial  scrutiny  of  the  comparative 
qualifications  of  the  different  candidates  we  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend, in  accordance  with  the  rules  under  which  this  Board  was  appointed, 
the  persons  named  below,  subject  to  any  examination  as  to  their  physical 
health  which  the  Board  of  Education  may  see  fit  to  require.      •       *       • 

Of  these  we  would  recommend  Misses  Bailey,  Sexton,  Hetzer  and 

Levy  as  especially  worthy  of  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Board 

of  Education. 

JOHN  SWETT,  Chairman, 

ELMER  E.  BROWN,  Secretary, 

C.  B.  BRADLEY, 

THOS.  R.  BACON, 

IRVING  STRINGHAM. 


THIRD   EXAMINATION. 

The  third  examination  was  held  in  the  month  of  June,  with 
the  following  results : 

San  Francisco,  June  18,  1894. 

To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  — 

Gentlemen  :  The  Board  for  Competitive  Examinations  appointed 
by  your  Honorable  Body  would  respectfully  present  the  following  report 
of  its  third  examination  : 

This  examination  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Monday,  June  11,  1894.  The  twelve  young  women  having  the  highest 
standing  of  those  graduated  from  the  Normal  Class  this  present  year  * 
presented  themselves  as  candidates,  and  from  these  the  Board  for  Com- 
petitive Examinations  was  asked  to  select  the  six  persons  who,  in  its 
judgment,  were  best  fitted  to  teach  in  the  San  Francisco  schools.  After 
a  careful  and  impartial  scrutiny  of  the  comparative  qualifications  of  the 
'different  candidates,  we  would  respectfully  recommend  the  appointment 
of  the  following  persons  : 
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Miss  Martha  Ritchie,  Miss  Augusta  de  Lag^una, 

Miss  Daisy  Fitzgerald,  Miss  Effie  Smith, 

Miss  Louisa  Koch,  Miss  Susie  A.  Ward. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  SWETT,  Chairman, 
ELMER  E.  BROWN,  Secretary, 
IRVING  STRINGHAM, 
THOS.  R.  BACON. 
C.  B.  BRADLEY. 

PROGRESS   IN    SCHOOL   WORK — DRAWING. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  marked  develop- 
ment along  the  line  of  natural  work  in  drawing.  Drawing,  in 
connection  with  lessons  in  elementary  science,  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  all  schools.  Teachers  have  become  interested  in 
this  work,  and  have  interested  their  pupils. 

This  work  in  drawing  has  not  been  pretentious,  but  it  has 
given  excellent  results.  Different  schools  have  developed  in 
different  ways,  according  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  different 
teachers,  but  all  have  done  something  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  Superintendent  suggested  at  a  Prin- 
cipals' meeting  that  teachers  who  desired  to  experiment  in 
vertical  writing  should  be  allowed  the  privilege.  Some  entire 
schools  and  many  classes  made  the  trial,  with  exceedingly  satis- 
factory results.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year, 
the  Board  of  Education  authorized  the  introduction  of  the 
''American  System  of  Vertical  Writing. "  at  the  option  of 
teachers  and  Principals. 

The  importance  of  training  pupils  in  the  very  lowest  grade 
how  to  hold  a  pen  and  how  to  sit  at  the  school  desk,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Superintendent  in  a  series  of  grade  meetings, 
with  good  results.  Many  teachers  are  now  training  children 
to  write  a  rapid,  easy,  flowing  hand. 

There  are  some  schools  in  which  pupils  in  the  Receiving 
Classes  use  pen  and  paper,  and  write  a  good,  running  legible 
hand. 
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In  gnde  meetings,  I  caDed  the  attention  oi  teadiers  very 
emphatically  to  the  essential  importance  of  training  pnpQs  from 
the  begixming  to  the  use  of  the  fore-arm  and  arm^  as  well  as  of 
the  fingers.     I  am  glad  to  find  in  Colonel  Parker's  latest  book 
the  following  statements  on  this  point : 

Tbe  Talae  of  the  ami'iiioTeinent  can  be  best  appreciated  bv  contrast* 
tug  it  with  the  finger-movement.  The  latto-  movement  demands  a 
constant  tension  or  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  fingers.  In  proof 
of  this  I  have  but  to  ask  too  to  recall  a  room  full  of  pupils  writing  with 

« 

their  fingers.    Let  us  note  results  and  positions : 

(i.)  The  letters  are  made  slowly,  with  an  undue  expenditure  of 
phyncal  energy. 

<  2, )  The  lines  are  rough,  no  matter  how  sharply  cut  and  distinct  the 
letter  may  be. 

( 5. )    The  hand  is  deformed  by  unnecessary  tension. 

(4. )  The  whole  body  conforms  to  the  deformity  of  the  hand  ;  the 
(eet,  the  head,  the  shoulders,  the  trunk  and  the  face  give  evidence  of 
painful  effort. 

(5,)  If  by  persistent  effort  a  determined  drillmaster  makes  his 
pupils  assume  the  right  position,  the  constraint  becomes  more  painful, 
for  deformity  of  the  whole  body  relieves  for  the  time  the  deformity  of 
the  hand. 

But  the  climax  of  difficulty  is  reached  when  teachers,  as  they  do  in 
great  numbers,  train  their  pupils  to  write  the  slanting  hand  with  the 
finger-movement. 

The  slant  required  (51-52'*)  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  arm-move- 
ment, but  wholly  unnatural  for  the  finger-movement  The  finger-move- 
ment, when  natural,  is  perpendicular  or  vertical.  The  renaissance  of  the 
old-fiewhioned  English  "pothooks  and  hangers*'  is  a  strong  protest 
against  the  body-crippling  struggle  to  make  slanting  lines  with  the 
fingers.  If  the  fingers  must  go  up  and  down  in  writing,  by  all  means 
allow  the  children  to  move  their  digits  as  easily  as  possible. 

The  strong  reaction  in  favor  of  perpendicular  penmanship,  I  repeat, 
has  its  origin  in  long-continued  attempts  to  make  slanting  lines  with 
the  up-and-down  movement  of  the  fingers.     The  sole  reason  for  the 
slanting  line  is  that  it  is  made  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
physical  energy. 

The  strongest  reason  why  the  finger-movement  should  not  be  used  is 
given  in  the  talk  upon  unity  of  action.  Nerve  cvurreuts,  according  to  the 
latest  authorities  in  child-study, ♦  are  distributed  very  slowly  from  the 
spinal  cord  to  the  bodily  extremities.     This  fact  gives  us  the  reason  why 

•Dr.  J.  Stanley  Hall 
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children  move  more  freely  and  naturally  in  broad  lines  or  curves,  and 
why  the  attempt  to  train  the  extremities  and  lead  them  to  make  short 
lines  and  curves  before  due  strength  has  been  received  from  the  center 
reads  upon  that  center^  weakening  and  crippling  the  whole  body.  Slate- 
writing,  or  the  painfully  slow  movements  of  the  fingers  in  pushing  the 
pencil  over  a  resisting  surface,  is  a  common  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  body  is  ignorantly  weakened.  But  the  crippling  of  the 
physical  organism  does  not  tell  the  whole  of  the  sad  story ;  the  muscles 
of  the  fingers  and  forearm  become  more  and  more  tense  and  contracted  ; 
the  wrong  habit  becomes  fixed,  and  where  constant  use  of  the  pen  is 
demanded  writer's  cramp  is  the  inevitable  outcome. 

Advocates  of  vertical  penmanship  point  to  the  imhealthful  positions  of 
pupils.  They  say  :  "  The  disease  to  be  attacked  is  Bad  Writing  and  Bad 
Health,  the  twin  children  of  sloping  writing."  The  bad  positions  and 
consequent  deformity  of  the  body  are  due  to  the  attempt  to  make  the 
slope  by  the  up-and-down  movement  of  the  fingers.  Making  the  slant 
with  the  fingers  causes  them  to  be  twisted  to  the  right,  thus  inducing 
unnatural  tension  and  constraint.  The  vertical  li^e  requires  the  least 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  fingers.  The  sloping  writing  was  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  **  fashion,*'  a  **  fad,"  for  the  time  ;  no  regard  was  paid  to 
the  principle  which  underlies  it,  and  the  poor  children  were  taught  to 
do  a  right  thing  in  an  unnatural  way. 

There  is  one  insuperable  argument,  if  true,  brought  in  favor  of  ver- 
tical writing,  and  that  is  the  supposition  that  the  slant  affects  binocular 
vision  unfavorably.  If  this  be  granted  it  is  a  sound  argument  for  ver- 
tical writing,  but  no  argument  against  arm-movement,  because  it  can  be 
shown  that  vertical  writing,  as  well,  is  best  made  by  the  arm-movement. 
Change  the  angle  of  the  paper  to  the  forearm^  and  the  thing  is  done ; 
vertical  writing  is  there  and  the  arm-movement  remains.  Indeed,  every 
argument  goes  to  prove  that  writing  with  the  whole  arm,  reinforced  by 
the  easiest  and  most  natural  position  of  the  body,  is  the  only  normal, 
healthful  position. 

ARITHMETIC. 

A  majority  of  teachers  have  not  onh^  reduced  the  amount  of 
time  given  to  arithmetic,  but  have  also  adopted  business  ex- 
amples in  place  of  the  former  type  of  long,  complicated  and 
puzzling  problems  known  only  to  the  old-style  pedagogue. 
There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  accuracy  in  adding. 

There  is  still  room  for  improvement,  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
note  the  beginning  of  modern  methods.    The  present  ungraded 
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State  text-book  on  arithmetic  is  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  progress.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  new  State  series  of  three 
small  books  will  soon  be  published,  graded  to  meet  the  real 
needs  of  graded  schools. 

In  the  Course  of  Study  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  suggest 
to  teachers  the  new  method  of  teaching  children  both  common 
and  decimal  fractions  from  the  beginning  of  number  work  in 
the  lower  grades,  and  of  developing  the  work  from  small  num- 
bers and  simple  combinations  to  the  more  complex. 

In  this  connection  I  take  pleasure  in  quoting  an  extract 
from  the  recently  published  **  Talks  on  Pedagogics,"  which 
indicates  the  high-water  mark  of  modern  thought  with  regard 
to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  : 

It  will  be  granted  by  all  that  a  course  of  study  should  be  an  adapta- 
tion of  conditions  to  the  development  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  en- 
hancement of  conditions  should  keep  pace  with  the  stages  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mind.  The  so-called  logical  arrangement  of  subjects  has 
been  a  fixed  matter  of  tradition  and  is  deeply  rooted  in  custom.  It 
remains  for  us  to  examine  anew  this  arrangement,  and  to  question,  if  it 
is  necessary  to  divide  up  the  subjects  of  arithmetic  in  this  way,  to  have 
one  subject  succeed  the  other,  and  in  each  subject  to  have  new  terms 
and  new  definitions,  new  rules,  and  new  mysteries  ? 

The  intrinsic  relation  of  the  five  operations  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed ;  also  the  necessity  of  acquiring  skill  in  economical  numerical 
processes  has  been  explained.  Of  all  confusion,  worst  confounded,  we 
can  take  the  subject  of  fractions  as  the  climax  The  difficulty  of  frac- 
tions does  not  consist  in  the  exercise  of  the  numbering  faculty,  but  in 
the  use  of  complex  forms,  rules  and  definitions.  It  can  be  said,  in  a 
word,  that  fractions  should  be  learned  precisely  like  whole  numbers. 
The  only  difficulty  in  fractions,  a  difficulty  which  is  more  artificial  than 
real,  is  the  identity  of  the  fractional  unit.  Thus  }J  -r  f'j  presents  no 
greater  difficulty  than  12  ^  3.  In  studying  lines — for  instance,  in  study- 
ing the  foot — we  have,  twelve  inches  are  three  four-inches,  or  four  three- 
inches,  one  half  of  twelve  inches,  one  fourth  of  twelve  inches,  one 
sixth  of  twelve  inches,  etc.  A  child  can  readily  see  that  one  half  of 
twelv.^  inches  is  six,  one  fourth  of  twelve  inches  is  three,  and  three 
fourths  of  twelve  inches  are  nine — and  the  foundation  of  the  fractional 
unit  is  laid.  In  other  words,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  teach  all  there  is  in 
fractions  in  the  development  of  numbers,  step  by  step,  from  two  upward. 

The  putting  off  of  the  teaching  of  fractions  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  is  simply  putting  in  abeyance  an  essential  means  of  developing- 
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the  mind.  The  child,  when  he  reaches  the  fifth  grade,  may  know  all 
there  is  to  be  known  of  fractions  with  the  greatest  ease,  if  fractions  are 
really  taught — not  the  mere  notation  and  numeration  of  fractions. 
Therefore  we  must  conclude  that  fractions,  as  in  the  usual  arrangement 
of  arithmetic,  coming  after  the  four  operations,  is  illogical,  unpedagog- 
ical,  and  wrong.  Fractions  should  be  taught  from  first  to  last,  and  the 
same  can  be  said  in  regard  to  decimal  fractions.  Decimal  fractions  in 
notation  have  a  great  advantage  over  common  fractions.  Decimal  frac- 
tions are  perfectly  easy  and  should  be  taught  when  ten  is  taught,  and  the 
notation  of  decimal  fractions  should  always  be  learned  and  used  when 
required  in  the  development  of  number.  Many  pupils,  after  they  have 
piS3*d  through  a  high  school,  ani  at%  asked  to  divide  eight  tenths 
by  two  tenths,  put  down  four  and  do  not  know  what  it  means.  That  is, 
they  do  not  know  that  there  are  four  two-tenths  in  eight  tenths.  This 
ignorance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  proper  work  is  not  done  at  the 
proper  time. 

All  there  is  to  be  known  of  U.  S.  money  can  be  taught  to  a  child 
inside  of  the  number  one  hundred.  I  know  the  claim  will  be  made  that 
the  difficulties  of  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  are  so  great 
that  they  should  be  taught  as  one  subject.  This  is  certainly  true  if  the 
pupil  is  plunged  headlong  into  the  mysteries  of  decimal  notation  with- 
out any  previous  steps,  but  to  develop  the  notation  along  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  number  there  are  really  no  difficulties — no  more  difficulty 
in  knowing  two  tenths  than  in  knowing  two,  the  whole  number. 

Then  we  come  to  the  matter  of  compound  numbers  :  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division  of  denominate  numbers.  It  seems 
almost  sufficient  to  ask  the  question  of  any  intelligent  person,  Why 
should  not  all  tables  and  processes  of  denominate  numbers  be  taught 
when  the  number  is  developed  ?  Why  should  not  two  pints  be  taught» 
or  three  feet  or  twelve  inches,  or  sixteen  ounces  right  along  in  the  de- 
velopment of  number  ?  Why  should  not  all  the  operations  of  compound 
numbers  come  in  with  the  five  operations  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  a 
child  should  not  use  lines,  weights,  values,  etc.,  from  the  first?  Is 
there  any  reason  in  putting  off  this  essential  knowledge  until  the 
seventh  grade  in  the  school  ?  If  a  child  is  adding,  why  may  he  not  add 
pounds  ?  If  he  is  dividing,  why  not  miles  or  yards  ?  If  he  is  multiply- 
ing, why  not  dollars,  pounds  or  inches,  just  as  well  ?  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  negative.  The  logical  place  of 
compound  numbers  is  in  the  normal  development  of  number,  and  no- 
where else ;  and  all  the  necessary  tables  should  be  learned  there.  We 
have  great  complaint  that  children  go  out  of  school,  after  four  or  five 
years  of  study  without  any  Vnowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  the  cause  for 
this  is  that  these  subjects  are  out  of  their  pedagogical  relation.  They 
have  an  artificial,  illogical  place  in  the  course.     Tradition  has  taught  us 
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to  put  off  these  things  until  a  certain  time  comes — a  time  when  one  half 
of  the  children  of  the  United  States  are  out  of  school.  The  genuine 
demands  for  a  child's  growth  always  include  the  best  for  practical  life  at 
all  times. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  percentage,  or  the  decimal  fractions 
of  hundreds.  With  little  thought  here,  we  can  refei;  all  the  i)er  cents, 
or  the  division  of  hundreds  into  equal  parts,  to  the  teaching  of  one 
hundred.  As  has  already  been  shown,  the  child  can  learn  a  decimal 
just  as  soon  as  he  learns  ten,  and  that  growth  in  the  knowledge  of  deci- 
mals can  be  continued  in  all  the  five  operations  to  one  hundred,  and 
when  the  child  learns  one  hundred  he  can  learn  all  that  there  is  to  per- 
centage. Percentage  is  merely'  the  practical  application  of  decimal 
fractions,  and  the  same  answer  can  be  made  to  the  question  of  interest. 

Of  all  subjects,  within  a  few  years,  the  subject  of  interest  has  been 
made  the  most  mysterious,  complex,  and  most  confusing  ;  still  the  sub- 
ject of  interest  in  itself  is  perfectly  simple  and  easy.  Bookmakers 
have  crowded  their  terms  of  rate  per  cent,  base,  etc.,  upon  us;  and 
when  the  pupils  come  to  it  they  suppose  that  they  are  coming  to  a  brand- 
new  subject,  when  the  fact  is,  if  the  subject  of  number  has  been  devel- 
oped, there  is  nothing  essentially  new  to  learn  in  interest.  For  instance, 
the  subject  of  money  earning  money,  when  a  child  knows  six  or  twelve. 
The  formula  can  be  :  if  a  dollar  earns  one  cent  in  one  day,  in  six  days 
it  earns  six  cents,  or  in  twelve  days  twelve  cents.  Or,  if  interest  is 
related  to  percentage,  then  interest  is  a  means  of  teaching  percentage, 
and  should  be  taught  when  one  hundred  is  taught. 

Then  we  come  to  those  great  subjects  that  were  so  difficult  in  our  youth. 
When  should  a  child  know  square  root  ?  When  should  he  know  the 
square  of  a  number?  When  he  knows  a  number  that  can  be  squared, 
or  of  which  the  square  root  can  be  found,  he  should  know  them.  When 
he  knows  four,  he  should  know  the  square  root  of  four.  When  he  stud- 
ies a  square  area,  he  should  know  its  square  root.  He  should  know  the 
square  of  three,  and  the  square  root  of  nine.  The  knowledge  of  the 
one  is  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  Precisely  the  same  thing  can  be  said 
of  cube  root.  When  he  knows  eight,  he  should  know  that  two  is  the 
cube  root  of  eight.  He  can  discover  for  himself  the  cube  roots  and  the 
cubes  with  the  necessary  objects  in  studying  volume.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  the  processes  of  finding  roots  are  difficult :  they  are  difficult 
because  there  has  been  no  leading  up  to  final  processes.  If  the  child 
works  up  to  them,  and  knows  what  cube,  square  and  root  are,  when  he 
comes  to  the  higher  processes  the  difficulties  will  vanish. 

The  present  arrangement  of  subjects  in  arithmetic  is  decidedly  un- 
pedagogical  ;  and  when  we  consider,  again,  that  the  subject  of  arith- 
metic takes  at  least,  to  put  it  within  bounds,  one  third  of  all  the  time 
spent  in  school,  and  that  one  third  of  the  millions  spent  for  children  is 
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pat  into  arithmetic,  it  is  for  us,  as  teachers,  to  reconsider   the  whole 
subject. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  illogically  these  subjects  are  arranged, 
and  that  the  beautiful  subject  of  mathematics,  the  subject  that  is  essen- 
tial to  all  human  growth  and  all  human  thought,  is  an  inheritauce  of 
mystery,  and  the  piling  of  mystery  upon  mystery  has  made  a  dark  and 
dead  wall  in  the  way  of  education.  It  is  an  imperative  duty  of  every 
teacher  to  reconsider  this  whole  subject,  to  study  the  essentials  of  arith- 
metic anew,  and  to  apply  them. 

READING. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  State  fund  required  by 
State  law  to  be  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  school  library 
books,  amounting  to  $9,000,  has  been  expended  mainly  in 
buying  sets  of  Supplementary  Readers  for  lower-grade  classes 
and  of  sets  of  Primary  Histories  of  the  United  States.  These 
books  have  greatly  stimulated  the  taste  for  reading. 

Four  years  ago,  when  I  came  into  office,  I  found  the  schools, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  entirely  without  supplementary  reading 
matter.  The  library  money  had  for  twelve  years  been  appro- 
priated by  Boards  of  Education  for  general  expenses. 

A  careful  expenditure  of  library  money  has  made  a  begin- 
ning of  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  reading  of  good  literature. 

The  method  of  teaching  reading  according  to  the  new  edu- 
cation is  well  set  forth  by  the  following  extract  from  Parker's 
*  *  Talks  on  Pedagogics  * ' : 

The  concentration  method  of  teaching  reading  proposes  still  more: 
It  proposes  that  reading  shall  be  used  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  in 
the  enhancement  of  intrinsic  thought;  that  there  shall  be  no  desultory 
or  promiscuous  reading  in  relation  to  education.  A  child  who  learns  to 
read  properly  will  practise  a  great  deal  at  home;  for  instance,  he  will 
read  books,  magazines  and  newspapers — and  there  is  no  objection  to 
such  reading  in  its  place — but  in  the  school  all  reading  should  be  a  direct 
means  of  intensifying,  enhancing,  expanding  and  relating  the  thought 
•evolved  by  the  study  of  the  subjects.  In  the  study  of  geography,  de- 
scriptions of  the  surface-forms  and  the  natural  and  political  divisions  of 
the  countries,  travels  and  national  literature  should  be  read.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  all  subjects.  The  reading  in  botany,  in  zoology,  in  history 
— ^in  fact,  all  reading — should  be  concentrated  upon  the  study  of  the 
central  subjects. 
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The  great  economy  of  these  suggestions  is  apparent.  The  interest  in 
reading  will  be  continually  strengthened,  for  no  subject  can  be  really 
studied  without  a  continual  growth  in  interest.  The  interest  is  excited, 
stimulated  and  enhanced  by  the  concentration  of  all  reading  upon  the 
cumulative  processes  of  thought. 

Most  school  reading  is  desultory,  promiscuous  and  unrelated  to  the 
subjects  taught;  some  of  it  is  in  a  good  sense  educative;  much  of  it,  void 
of  sense  and  of  no  literary  value  whatever.  The  proposition  of  the  the- 
ory of  unification  is  to  concentrate  directly  all  reading — first,  last  and  at 
every  step — upon  the  central  subjects  of  study  in  hand.  It  proposes  that 
geography  shall  be  enhanced  by  descriptions  of  countries,  travels  and 
stories;  that  interest  in  science  shall  be  kept  aglow  by  delightful 
accounts  of  research  and  discoveries  ;  that  history  shall  be  illuminated 
by  the  most  precious  literature,  and  explained  by  the  mythical  treasures 
of  the  ages. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  fancy  that  because  little  folks  cannot  pro- 
nounce every  word  in  a  lesson,  or  because  they  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  every  word,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  read  that  les- 
son.* The  question  is  not  of  words:  from  whatever  source  in  good 
reading  a  child  loves  to  draw,  let  him;  reading  is  thinking,  not  the  pre- 
nunciation  of  words. 

The  demand  here  made  is,  then,  that  from  beginning  to  end  the  child 
shall  think;  that  the  action  of  his  mind  shall  be  upon  that  thought 
which  he  most  needs  for  his  own  growth  and  development;  that  symbols 
shall  act  upon  his  mind  immediately,  attracting  to  themselves  the  least 
possible  attention;  that  he  shall  early  form  fixed  habits  of  thinking 
when  he  reads,  and  of  never  fancWng  that  he  is  reading  unless  he  is 
thinking.  Thus  rea  ling  may  be  made,  next  to  observation,  the  greatest 
means  of  mental  and  moral  development. 

TRAINING   IN    POLITENESS. 

The  revised  Course  of  Study  contains  many  suggestions  to 
teachers  under  this  topic,  and,  through  the  school  libraries, 
teachers  have  been  well  provided  with  a  variety  of  suggestive 

handbooks. 

This  course  was  in  the  nature  of  a  new  departure.  With  a 
majority  of  teachers  the  results  have  been  exceedingly  satisfac- 

•Experience  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  child  will  learn  wonl«  like  "  tem- 
perature." -aquarium."  "hydro>;:en."  -di-isolved."  just  as  easily  as   be  does 
••cat."  "rat"  and  "mat."  if  there  is  behind   the  lon«  wonls  an  intensity   of 
interest.     It  is  the  ment.tl  e„fr^^  that  imffh  the  acquisition  of  the  wonl.     The 
mechanical  learning  excites  the  lowest  grade  of  interest  and  cnency. 
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tory.     There  are  many  classes  in  our  schools  that  are  models 
of  polite  behavior. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  topics  suggested  in  the  Course  of 
Study,  I  quote  from  the  Course  for  several  grades,  as  follows : 

THIRD  GRADE. 

I.     TRAINING  IN  FOLITBNESS. 

I.  Topics  for  Short  Talks.  Take  at  least  one  Short  Talk  every  week, 
on  Monday  mommg. 

I.  Manners  at  school. 

3.  Manners  at  home. 

3.  Manners  on  the  street. 

4.  Manners  at  the  table. 

5.  Manners  toward  the  a^d. 

6.  Manners  in  street  cars. 

Sptcific  Directions. 

I.     Train  children  to  be  polite  to  their  teachers  and  schoolmates. 

a.  Talk  to  them  about  being  particularly  respectful  and  polite  at 
home  to  their  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters. 

3.  Talk  to  them  about  kindness  to  animals,  such  as  dogs,  cats,  birds 
and  horses.  Teach  tbem  that  kindness  to  animals  is  only  anotUer  form 
of  politeness.  Impress  on  the  mind  of  every  boy  that  his  mother  is,  for 
him,  the  first  lady  in  the  land. 

NoTH — For  suggestive  exercises  teachers  are  referred  to  Dewey's 
"  How  to  Teach  Manners." 

THIRD  GRADE- 

3.  TRAINING  IN  POLITBNKSS, 
Children  are  supposed  to  learo  manners  at  home  and  to  take  them 
on  unconsciously  from  intercourse  with  others.  So  they  do,  to  a.certain 
eit  iBt ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that,  superadded  to  tbis  uncon- 
scious influence,  good  manners  should  be  made  the  subject  of  definite 
instruction  in  each  grade  of  every  school. 

(a)     Topics  for  Short  Talis. 
I.     Manners  at  home, 
z.     Manners  in  school. 

3.  Manners  in  society. 

4.  Manners  at  places  of  amusement. 
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(b)     Topics  for  Short  Talks, 

1.  Always  be  polite  to  your  parents.     Why  ? 

2.  Always  obey  your  parents  cheerfully.     Why  ? 

3.  Do  all  your  duties  cheerfully.     Why  ? 

4.  An  ungrateful  child  is  always  despised  by  everybody.     Why  ? 

5.  Duties  at  school. 

(c )    Minor  Rules  of  Politeness, 

Note. — ^Teachers  will  read  these  rules  to  pupils,  discuss  them  in 
class,  and  then  require  them  to  be  copied : 

1.  Do  not  fail  to  say,  "  Good  morning.  Miss ,*'  to  your  teacher, 

and  **Good  evening,  Miss ,"  when  you  leave  her. 

2.  When  you  pass  directly  in  front  of  your  teacher,  say,  **  Excuse 
me." 

3.  Never  fail  to  say,  **  Thank  you  **  ( not  **  Thanks  " )  for  the  small- 
est favors. 

4.  When  a  schoolmate  is  reading  or  is  answering  a  question,  do  not 
raise  your  hand  to  correct  a  mistake  until  after  he  has  finished. 

5.  When  you  pass  directly  in  front  of  a  schoolmate,  say,  "Excuse 
me." 

6.  Do  not  stare  at  visitors  who  enter  the  school-room. 

7.  When  you  stand  to  recite,  stand  erect,  like  a  well-bred  gentleman 
or  lady. 

8.  In  handiug  a  pointer,  pen  or  pencil,  hand  the  blunt  end  towards 
the  person  to  whom  you  wish  to  pass  it. 

9.  It  is  impolite  to  chew  gum  in  school. 

10.     It  is  not  good  manners  to  eat  candy  in  school. 

Note. — The  preceding  rules  are  adapted  from  Miss  Dewey's  **  How  to 
Teach  Manners,"  a  book  that  should  find  a  place  on  every  teacher's 
desk. 


FIFTH  GRADE. 


I.      TRAINING  IN   POLITENESS. 


"A  beautiful  behavior  is  the  finest  of  fine  arts." 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 

Topics  for  Short  Talks. 

Teachers   must  prepare  themselves  to  give   special  instructions  at 
stated  times  to  their  pupils  on  the  following  topics : 
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(a)     HANNEKS. 

1.  Manners  in  society. 

2.  Manners  at  home. 

3.  Manners  at  the  table. 

4.  Respect  to  the  aged. 

5.  The  general  rules  of  politeness. 

6.  For  additional  topics  refer  to  those  in  the  Third  Grade,  and  take 
them  np  more  fully  than  they  could  be  treated  in  that  grade. 

( it     COURTKSV. 

Short  talks  in  the  class  about  the  following  precepts: 

I.    When  you  do  a  faror,  do  it  cheerfully.    Why  7 

a.     It  is  not  discourteous  to  refuse  to  do  wrong.     Why  f 

3.  A  cheerful  coantenance  is  always  welcome. 

4.  In  conversation  avoid  bluut  contradictions. 

5.  When  you  have  slit(hted  or  wronged  any  one,  do  not  be  afraid  to 
apolc^ze. 

Note. — Teachers  are  referred  to  Gow's  "  Primer  of  Politeness." 

{c)     FIVE  RULES  TO  BE  MEMORIZED. 

1.  Be  as  polite  to  your  mother  as  you  would  to  a  queen. 

2.  True  politeness  consists  in  a  kind   regard   for  the   feelings  and 
rights  of  others, 

3.  Look  persons  in  the  eye  when  they  speak  to  you,  or  when  you 
address  them. 

4.  Be  as  polite  to  your  brothers,  sisters  and  schoolmates  as  you  are 
to  strangers. 

5.  Whistling  or  laughing  at  lectures  or  places  of  amusement  is  t>oth 
rude  and  vulgar. 

6.  Every  boy  should  bear  in  mind  that,  for  him,  his  mother  is  the 
highest  lady  in  the  land. 

SIXTH    GRADE. 
I.     TRAINING  IN  POLITENESS. 
1.     "Give  a  l>oy  address  and  accomplishments,  and  you  give  him  the 
mastery  of  palaces  and  fortunes  wherever  he  goes," 

— Ralph  IValtio  Emerson. 


Common  rules  of  politeness. 

Regard  fot  the  feelings  of  others. 

The  habit  of  whining,  complaining  and  fault-finding. 
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4.  Cheer  fulness. 

5.  Anger. 

6.  Backbiting  and  tattling. 

Teachers  are  referred  to  Gow*s  '*  Primer  of  Politeness  **  and  Dewey's 
**  How  to  Teach  Manners." 


MORAL  TRAINING. 

In  most  courses  of  study  this  subject  is  dismissed  in  five 
words  :  *  *  Lessons  on  Morals  and  Manners.  * '  In  the  revised 
Course  of  Study  the  suggestions  under  this  subject  are  very 
full,  and  the  best  books  on  Ethics,  suitable  for  school  use,  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers  —  such  books  as  **  Eve- 
rett's Ethics,'*  ** Thayer's  Ethics  of  Success,"  etc. 

I  believe  that  through  these  lessons  a  marked  influence  for 
good  has  been  exerted  on  pupils.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
scope  of  these  suggestions  I  quote  the  following  from  several 
grades : 

THIRD    GRADE    PRIMARY. 

I.     MORAL  TRAINING. 
Sfecific  Directions, 

1.  Show  the  boys  why  it  is  wrong  to  play  truant. 

2.  Why  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  fight. 

3.  Show  children  why  they  ought  to  tell  the  truth. 

4.  Caution  boys  against  smoking  cigarettes. 

5.  Read  to  your  class  the  story  of  *'  Patsy,"  by  Kate  Douglass  Wig- 
gin. 

6.  Lead  children  to  avoid  thoughtless  cruelty  to  animals,  such  as 
dogs,  cats  and  horses;  to  insects  and  to  birds. 

7.  Lead  them  to  consider  kind  treatment  of  animals  one  form  of 
politeness. 

8.  Let  every  pupil  commit  to  memory  the  following  stanza: 

*'  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  threat  and  small, 
For  the  great  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all."  — Coleridge. 
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I.     SHORT  TAI^S  on  maxims. 
(a)     iHiiuttry. 
nan  idle  is  a  young  man  needy. 


I .     Spend  less  than  you  earn. 

I.     Do  not  spend  your  money  in  buying  useless  things. 

3.     Be  saving,  hnt  not  stingy. 

( c }     Order. 

1.  Put  BTcrything  in  its  right  place. 

2.  Keep  appointments  punctually. 

3.  Have  a  regular  time  for  home  study. 

4.  Try  Dot  to  be  tardy. 

( d )      Sihooi  Diilits—Dirtilhm. 
t.     Be  orderly  and  quiet, 
a.     Be  punctual  and  diligent. 

3.  Try  to  form  good  habits. 

4.  Be  respectful  and  polite  to  your  teacher. 

5.  I.eam  your  lessons  as  well  as  you  can. 

6.  You  must  stndy  your  lissans /or  your  own  good ;  not  because  your 
teacher  tells  you  to  study  them. 

7.  You  cheat  yourself,  not  your  teacher,  when  you  are  idle  and 
neglect  your  lessons. 

Talit  an  Ilomi  Duties  of  Chi/dreii. 

STORias. — Have  short  extracts  read  from  ''Little  I/)rd  Fauutleroy  " 
and  other  suitable  books.  Use  for  supplementary  reading  a  set  of 
"  Gov's  Primer  of  Politeness,"  from  the  school  library,  and  Dewey's 
"  Uthics,  or.  Stories  for  Home  and  School." 

SEVENTH  GRADE  COURSE. 
GBNGRAI,  PRINCIPLBS. 
I.  "  If  moral  training  consisted  merely  in  telling  children  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  in  dealing  out  ethical  maxims  and  prov- 
erbs; if  it  were  enough  merely  to  tell  children  it  is  wicked  to  lie,  to  steal 
or  swear;  if  it  would  make  boys  truthful  and  honest  merely  to  learn  com- 
mandments by  rote — then  the  teacher's  task  would  be  an  easy  one." — 
Herbert  Spencer. 
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SHORT  CLASS  TALKS  ON  TOPICS.  ] 

1.  Fighting  and  quarreling. 

2.  Calling  nicknames. 

3.  Truthfulness. 

4.  Honesty. 

5.  Cheating. 

6.  Slang,  vulgarity  and  profanity . 

7.  Cruelty  to  animals. 

8.  Honor. 

9.  Regard  for  public  property,  such  as  school  buildings,  parks,  mon 
uments,  etc. 


HISTORY   AND   PATRIOTISM. 

One  of  the  methods  of  inspiring  children  with  a  love  of 
country  consists  in  teaching  them  something  of  our  country's 
history.  This  instruction  is  begun  in  the  Third  Grade,  in 
which  teachers  are  required  to  give  their  pupils  short  sketches 
of  the  lives  of  persons  famous  in  American  history,  such  as 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Lincoln,  Webster,  Grant, 
etc.,  and  to  read  to  their  classes  short  extracts  from  some 
primary  history. 

Such  exercises  are  continued  in  higher  grades,  and  are  out- 
lined as  follows : 

FIFTH    GRADE. 

SEC.   7.      HISTORY  AND  PATRIOTISM. 

1.  The  reading  of  short  sketches  of  the  lives  of  persons  famous  in 
American  history,  such  as  Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  I^incoln, 
Grant,  Webster,  etc.  The  sketches  should  include  striking  anecdotes 
and  prominent  events,  not  dry  outlines  of  dates. 

2.  The  reading  of  stories  from  American  History. 

3.  The  reading  of  short  sketches  of  American  inventors,  such  as 
Fulton,  Whitney,  Howe,  Morse,  Ericsson  and  Edison. 

4.  Visits  to  historic  places  and  monuments  in  and  about  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

5.  The  books  used  for  reading  may  be  permanent  or  circulating  sup- 
plementary books  or  leaflets,  and  the  time  spent  in  reading  should  be  a 
part  of  that  given  to  supplementary  reading. 

6.  The  sets  of  Swinton's,  Eggleston's  or  Montgomery's  Primary 
Histories  in  the  school  librar3'  should  be  used  for  supplementary  readings 
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SIXTH    GRADE- 
SEC.  7.     HISTORY  AND  PATRIOTtSH. 
The  reading  of  short  sketches  of  the  lives  of  persons  faiuon&  in 
history,  such   as  Washington,  rrankliu,  John  Adams,  Jeffer- 
son, Jackson,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Gar&eld,  Farragut,  etc. 

2.  An  account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Teachers  will  read  to  their  classes  the  poem  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  entitled,  "Grandmother's  Story  of  the  Battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill.'' 

3.  The  reading  of  stories  from  American  historj', 

4.  The  reading  of  short  sketches  of  American  inventors,  snch  as 
Fulton,  Whitney,  Howe,  Morse,  Edison. 

5.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  a  few  other  landmarks 
in  the  history  of  onr  State. 

6.  Call  attention  to  a  few  American  authors,  such  as  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Holniea  and  Miss  Alcott. 

7.  Reading  from  sets  of  primary  histories  in  the  school  library. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

SEC.    4.       HISTORY    AN'D   PATRIOTISM. 

(Two  hours  a  week. ) 
I.     Story  of  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York. 

I,     A  few  leading  events  in  the  history  of  California. 

3.  Reading  from  Egglcston's,  Swinton's  or  Montgomery's  First 
Lessons  in  the  History  of  the  United  States,  from  sets  in  the  school 
libraries. 

4.  Require  pupils  to  learn  by  heart  one  patriotic  poem. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

1.     State  History  of  the  United  States,  in  the  hands  of  pupils. 

3.     The  study  of  United  States  History,  through  the  American  Revo- 

3.  The  study  of  English  and  other  European  History,  so  far  as  it  is 
connected  with  American  History. 

4.  Let  the  advance  lesson  be  read  aloud  in  the  class.  Call  attention 
to  the  very  important  facts  to  be  memoriied  for  recitation,  and  let  pupils 
mark  them  with  a  pencil.  The  greater  part  of  the  hook  is  intended  not 
to  be  learned  by  heart,  hut  only  to  be  attentively  read. 
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5.  Of  the  early  discoveries,  single  out  three  or  four  to  be  stamped 
on  the  memory,  and  let  the  others  severely  alone  after  reading  about 
them  once. 

6.  In  the  period  of  settlement,  select  the  four  great  centers — Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  remainder 
belong  to  local  State  history. 

7.  Out  of  the  numerous  details  of  Colonial  and  Indian  wars,  select 
the  three  or  four  main  facts  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  have 
them  well  understood. 

8.  Of  the  Revolutionary  War,  single  out  the  causes  that  led  to  it, 
and  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  the  battles.  Impress  on  your  pupils 
the  character  and  services  of  Washington. 

9.  Chronological  tables  of  dates  are  valuable  only  for  references.  Fix 
in  the  minds  of  your  pupils,  by  frequent  reviews,  the  dates  of  a'very 
few,  not  exceeding  a  dozen,  great  events. 

10.  Use  Eggleston's  ''Larger  History  of  the  United  States"  for 
Supplementary  Reading. 

RESULTS. 

In  the  study  of  history,  only  the  pupils  of  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grades  are  required  to  buy  and  study  a  text  book, 
published  by  the  State.  In  some  of  these  grades  sets  of 
** Eggleston's  History'*  are  used  as  supplementary  readers. 

The  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades  are  well  sup- 
plied with  sets  of  elementary  histories,  such  as  Swinton's, 
Montgomery's  or  Eggleston's, 

In  the  Evening  Schools  the  pupils,  particularly  the  foreign 
born,  have  taken  to  reading  history  with  the  greatest  interest. 
The  teachers  are  alive  to  the  pressing  need  of  instilling  intelli- 
gent patriotism  into  the  minds  of  pupils  by  means  of  the  history 
of  our  country. 

PATRIOTIC   EXERCISES. 

By  a  rule  of  the  Board,  the  last  Friday  afternoon  of  each 
calendar  month  is  devoted  in  each  class-room  to  patriotic 
exercises,  such  as  the  singing  of  national  airs,  patriotic  decla- 
mations, reading  and  essays.  Each  room  is  provided  with  a 
neat  silk  national  flag. 
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ELEMENTARY   SCIENCE. 


A  good  begianing  has  been  made  in  lessons  on  Klementary 
Science.  The  Course  of  Study  in  this  direction  is  full  of  sug- 
gestions and  directions,  and  as  teachers  themselves  become 
better  trained  in  the  work  better  results  will  become  apparent. 

D,  C.  Stone,  the  special  teacher  in  Science,  has  done  excel- 
lent work  by  visiting  schools,  labeling  cabinet  specimens, 
furnishing  specimens  that  teachers  and  pupils  cannot  readily 
obtain,  and  by  giving  elementary  lessons  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  His  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  Natural  Science  and 
his  long  experience  eminently  qualify  him  for  his  special  line 
of  work. 

The  Course  of  Study  in  Science  needs  a  careful  and  syste- 
matic revision  and  rearrangement. 

To  illustrate  the  scope  of  lessons  in  Elementary  Science,  I 
quote  the  following  from  the  Course  of  Study  : 

FOURTH  GRADE. 


(One  and  one-half  hours  a  weelc.) 
Gmtral  Principlts. 

I.  The  main  purpose  of  elementary  lessona  in  Natural  Science  is, 
not  to  crowd  the  memory  with  facts  and  names,  but  to  train  pupils  to 
observe  and  to  tell  what  they  are  able  to  find  out  about  things. 

1.  Begin  with  things  that  most  of  your  pupils  know  something 
about,  adhering  strictly  to  the  principles  of  examining  real  objects 
whenever  possible,  and  when  not  of  using  pictures. 

3.     Lessons  on  the  human  body,  with  special  reference  to  Hygiene. 

(a)  The  head,  trunk  and  extremities,  (b)  How  to  train  the  body 
so  as  to  make  and  keep  it  healthful,  strong  and  graceful. 

Note  I — Each  year  of  the  Gram  mar.  School  course  of  study  teachers 
must  give  to  their  pupils  instruction  upon  proper  food  and  clothing, 
suitable  exercise  and  rest,  pure  air,  sufficient  light,  and  temperance  in 
eating  and  drinking.  The  attention  of  teachers  is  especially  called  to 
the  requirements  of  the  following  law  of  this  State,  Section  1665  : 
"  Instruction  must  be  given  in  the  •  •  elements  of  physiology  and 
hygiene,  with  special  instruction  as  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
narcotics  and  their  effect  upon  the  human  system," 
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//.     Observation  Lessons. 

1.  Objects— Bread,  coffee,  tea,  etc. 

2.  Form — Plain  figures,  lines  and  angles.  Exercises  in  measuring 
inch,  foot,  yard.  , 

3.  Animals — Some  study  of  insects  from  specimens  in  hands  of 
pupils — house-fly,  butterfly,  shrimp  and  crab.  Use  small  magnifying 
glasses  if  the  children  can  get  them.  Let  pupils  observe  the  develop- 
ment of  a  tadpole,  by  putting  one  into  a  glass  jar  in  the  school-room. 
Let  pupils  copy  or  draw  the  outlines  on  paper,  slate  or  blackboard. 

4.  Plants — Ask  your  pupils  to  plant  at  home  in  the  garden  or  in  a 
box,  a  bean,  a  pea,  a  grain  of  corn  and  a  grain  of  wheat.  Tell  them  to 
watch  the  growth  and  write  something  about  it.  The  teacher  also  will 
plant  a  few  beans  or  peas  and  a  few  grains  of  corn  at  school,  and  show 
the  growth  of  the  seed  before  it  comes  up  out  of  the  earth.  Ask  pupils 
to  make  rough  sketches  of  the  appearance  of  plants  at  different  stages 
of  growth. 

Teach  the  names  of  five  California  wild  flowers  and  bring  specimens 
into  the  hands  of  pupils.  Also  at  least  five  garden  flowers.  Kinds  of 
trees  that  grow  in  San  Francisco  and  vicinity.  Study  of  specimens  of 
woods. 

///.      Syllabus  for  General  Lessons. 

( a )  Parts  of  a  plant — root,  stems,  leaves. 

( b )  Use  of  each  part. 

('')     Uses  of  plants  :    i — food,  2 — clothing,  3 — ^shade,  4 — lumber. 
( (i)     Name  plants,  illustrating  the  use  of  each. 
(  £ )     Name  all  the  kinds  of  trees  you  can  think  of. 
(/)     Indirect  care  of  shade  trees  :   i — do  not  cut  or  break,  2 — do  not 
hitch  horses  near,  3 — do  not  kill  birds.     Why  ? 

{g)     Parts  of  a  flower.     Learned  with  the  flower  in  hand. 

THE   SPIRIT   OF   THE    COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

The  following  condensed  general  directions  to  teachers  are 
quoted  from  the  first  pages  in  the  Course : 

GENERAL    DIRECTIONS. 

I.      TO   PRINCIPAI^S. 

1.  You  are  instructed  to  co-operate  cheerfully  with  the  Superintend- 
ent and  the  class  teachers  in  carrying  into  effect  the  detailed  require- 
ments of  the  Course  of  Study. 

2.  Before  making  out  examination  questions  for  any  particular 
grade,  read  attentively  the  directions  to  the  teachers  of  that  grade,  and 
make  your  questions  according  to  the  spirit  of  those  instructions. 
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3.  While  it  is  desirable  that  in  essentials  there  should  be  a  central 
thread  of  uniformity  in  methcid  throughout  your  school,  it  is  not  desir- 
able that  your  assistants  should  be  reduced  to  a  Chinese  system  of  doing 
everj'l'ins:  in  only  one  way.  The  life  of  all  good  teaching  is  the  indi- 
Tiduality  and  personality  of  the  class  teacher. 

4.  Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  your  assistants,  and  allow  them  the 
freedom  you  want  for  yourself.  It  is  quite  probable  that  all  assistants 
together  know  as  much  about  teaching  as  any  one  Principal  knows. 
Uniformity  in  essentials,  but  diversity  in  particulars,  should  be  the  rule. 

5.  It  is  your  specific  duty  to  see  that  assistants  make  use  of  the  relief 
globe,  relief  maps,  charts  and  other  appliancesi  that  supplementary 
reading  matter  is  properly  distributed  and  used,  and  that  pupils  are 
not  overburdened  with  home  lessons. 

II.     TO  ASSISTANTS. 

I.  You  are  required  to  observe  the  Course  of  Study,  to  conform  to 
the  general  regulations  of  the  Principal,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the 
general  directions  of  the  Superintendent. 

3.  fitand  ready  to  give  a  fair  consideration  to  new  methods  of 
teaching,  evdn  if  th;y  differ  from  your  preconceived  ideas,  or  from  the 
methods  you  have  previously  pursued, 

3.  Your  chief  work,  beyond  imparting  a  small  stock  of  specific 
knowledge,  is  to  Uach pupih  the  right  wiy  to  Uam  for  themselves. 

4.  Assign  but  few  lessons  to  be  learned  at  home.  Children  ought 
to  be  allowed  some  lime  to  work,  play,  eat,  sleep  and  grow.  Show  your 
pupils  how  to  study  home  lessons,  so  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to 
ask  assistance  from  parents. 

5.  Review  often,  and  always  on  essentials.  Repetition  is  absolutely 
essential  to  habit,  skill,  readiness,  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 

6.  Make  special  efforts  to  prepare  for  the  lessons  in  physical  training, 
moral  training  and  training  in  politeness.  These  lessons  must  be  given 
with  as  much  regularity  and  thoroughness  as  the  arithmetic  or  geography 
lesson.     They  are  second  in  impoitance  to  nothing  else  in  the  course. 

7.  A  foundation  principle  in  school  government  is  that  every  pupil 
shall  be  allowed  the  largest  liberty  passible  without  infringing  on  the 
rights,  interests  or  convenience  of  others. 

8.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  teachers  to  govern  without  corporal 
punishment.  Bjt  as  most  parents  are  compelled  at  times  to  resort  to  it 
in  the  home  gov,;rnment  of  their  children,  so  most  teachers  must  some- 

9.  Corporal  punishment  should  give  place  to  punishments  affecting 
the  Sense  of  honor,  as  soon  as  this  sense  is  sufficiently  developed. 

10.  Do  not  become  the  slave  of  routine,  or  of  one  inflexible,  mechan- 
ical, automatic  system. 
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11.  Assign  reasonable  lessons,  suited  to  the  capacity,  not  of  the  best^ 
but  of  the  average  pupils. 

12.  ''Always  remember  that  to  educate  rightly  is  not  a  simple  and 
easy  thing,  but  a  complex  and  extremely  difficult  thing,  the  hardest 
task  upon  adult  life." — Herbert  Spencer. 

II.      TO    PRINCIPALS  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

I.  In  the  Course  of  Study,  detailed  methods  are  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual tact  and  skill  of  the  teacher.  Certain  results  are  required,  but  it 
is  not  expected  that  all  will  reach  those  results  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
The  text-books  are  an  aid  to  teachers,  but  are  subordinate  to  skillful 
teaching. 

2^  Some  part  of  the  time  each  day  must  be  allowed  for  study;  but 
the  amount  to  be  given  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  recitation. 
When  a  class  is  not  divided  into  sections,  the  entire  class  must  be  allowed 
time  for  study,  and  taught  how  to  study. 

III.      RECITATIONS  AND   USE  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

1.  The  aim  of  teachers  in  conducting  recitations  should  be  to  ascer- 
tain if  their  pupils  have  g^ven  reasonable  attention  to  lessons  assigned 
for  study,  and  to  supplement  the  text-book  lessons  with  such  illustra- 
tions and  explanations  as  are  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
subject. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  lessons  in  text-books  is  far  from  perfect,  and 
the  teacher  must  constantly  exercise  a  wise  discrimination,  both  in  assign- 
ing lessons  and  in  omitting  unimportant  matter.  In  geography,while  the 
whole  may  be  read  with  open  book,  not  more  than  a  small  fraction,  at 
most,  of  the  matter  in  each  one  of  the  text-books  used  ought  to  be  mem- 
orized. The  important  points  should  be  marked  in  every  advanced  lesson 
assigned  for  study;  otherwise  the  mind  of  the  child  is  burdened  with  too 
many  details.  In  history,  while  the  whole  should  be  read  in  class,  but 
very  little  should  be  marked  for  memorizing.  In  grammar,  asL  a  general 
rule,  the  notes  and  exceptions  in  filne  print  should  be  read^  but  not  mem- 
orized. The  readers  should  be  used  as  most  valuable  aids  in  composi- 
tion, grammar  and  spelling.  Recitation  records  may  be  kept;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  desirable  that  every  recitation  should  be  recorded.  Fre- 
quently the  recitation  of  an  assigned  lesson  should  be  brief,  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  explanations  and  illustrations  by 
the  teacher.  A  written  review,  on  Friday,  will  frequently  aflford  the 
best  standard  of  work  during  the  week.  It  is  not  desirable  that  teachers 
be  made  recording  clerks  for  pupils. 

3.  While  recitations  in  history,  geography  and  grammar  may  some- 
times be  conducted  in  writing,  teachers  are  cautioned  against  a  neglect 
of  oral  recitations. 
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4.  Teachers  are  expected  to  explain  each  new  lesson  asaigued,  so 
that  each  pDpil  maj'  know  what  he  is  expected  to  do  at  the  next  recita- 
tion, and. how  it  is  to  be  done.  Rules  and  definitions  should  be  plain, 
simple  and  concise;  and  if  deduced  by  pupils  and  teachers  from  the  ex- 
ercises, are  more  valuable  than  if  memorized  from  the  book.  Teachers 
should  never  proceed  with  a  recitation  without  the  attention  of  the 
whole  class.  Simultaneous  recitation  should  not  be  resorted  to,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  occasional  variety  to  exercises,  of  arousing 
and  exciting  the  class  <when  dull  and  drowsy,  of  aiding  to  fix  in  the  mind 
important  definitions,  tables,  etc.,  and  also  in  certain  spelling  and  elocu- 
tionary exercises. 

IV.       ARITHMETIC. 

I.  One  great  object  of  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  mental  discipline. 
To  secnre  this,  it  is  better  that  the  class  should  work  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  the  teacher.  Hence  the  regulations  forbidding  teachers 
in  certain  grades  to  assign  any  arithmetic  lesson  to  be  learned  at  home. 

3.  One  hour  a  day  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  course  in  each 
grade.  The  blackboards  should  be  kept  in  constantuseboth  by  teachers 
and  pupils. 

3.  Accuracy,  rather  than  quickness,  should  be  the  rule.  The  pupil 
should  be  taught  the  principle  underlying  every  process  in  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  arithmetic. 

4.  In  teaching  common  and  decimal  fractions,  keep  within  the  limits 
of  fractions  used  in  business.  The  huge  fractional  puzzles  found  in  most 
arithmetics  should  be  given  neither  to  beginners  nor  to  advanced  pupils. 

5.  Remember  to  use  very  small  numbers  in  all  analytical  explana- 

VIII.      SPBLLINO. 

Good  spelling  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  culture,  and  bad  spelling  of 
the  lack  of  it.  The  orthography  of  the  English  language  is  so  difficult 
that  it  must  receive  a  large  share  of  the  time  and  practice  in  any  course 
of  instruction  and  in  every  grade.  The  spelling-book  is  only  an  aid  to 
good  spelling;  the  main  reliance  for  forming  a  habit  of  correct  spelling 
must  be  on  the  reading  lessons,  compositions  and  other  written  exer- 
cises as  provided  throughout  the  course.  Written  spelling  is  more  valu- 
able than  oral,  yet  the  former  must  not  be  used  excltisively.  Both  the 
eye  and  the  ear  must  lend  their  aid. 

No  assistance  whatever  should  be  given  the  pupils  by  pronouncing 
syllables  or  by  mispronouncing  words  to  indicate  the  spelling,  I'upils 
should  be  required  to  pronounce  each  word  distinctly,  after  it  is  dic- 
tated by  the  teacher.  Pronounce  every  word  distinctly,  in  a  natural  tone 
of  voice.  The  thundering  volume  of  the  old-fashioned  "  spelling- tone" 
«dds  nothing  to  the  effect  of  a  lesson  in  orthography. 
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IX.      COMPOSITION. 

Exercises  in  writing  compositions  constitute  the  most  practical  part 
of  grammar. 

Copying  reading  lessons  from  the  open  book  will  be  found  a  valuable 
aid  as  an  exercise  in  spelling,  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals  and  divis- 
ions of  paragraphs.  These  should  be  followed  by  written  abstracts  of 
easy  reading  lessons  from  memorj'. 

No  exercise  is  more  important  than  that  of  letter-writing.  Particu- 
lar attention  should  be  given  to  the  form  of  beginning  and  ending,  the 
date,  paragraphs,  margin,  folding,  superscription,  sealing,  etc 

If  composition  exercises  are  given  frequently,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  teacher  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  correcting.  Pupils  should 
therefore  be  required  to  exchange  exercises  and  correct  them  in  the 
class,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  The  exercise  of  criticism  in 
correcting  compositions  is  quite  as  valuable  to  the  pupil  as  the  original 
one  of  writing  them.  All  corrected  compositions  should  be  re-copied 
in  a  small  blankbook. 

X.      GOOD    I,ANGUAGE. 

The  correct  use  of  language  is  a  matter  of  habit  rather  than  of  tech- 
nical study  of  the  rules  of  grammar. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  arduous  duties  of  every  teacher,  whether  in 
high  or  low  grade  classes,  to  correct,  daily,  the  inaccuracies  of  speech 
resulting  from  bad  habits  of  pronunciation  and  in  the  use  of  language. 
The  teacher  should  use  plain  and  pure  English,  and  require  pupils  to  do 
the  same.  No  provincialisms,  no  slang,  no  careless  or  slovenly  pronun- 
ciation, should  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  Questions  should  be 
direct ;  answers,  concise. 

XI.       CUARACTKR. 

The  exercise  of  good  principles,  confirmed  into  habit,  is  the  true 
means  of  forming  a  good  character.  The  moral  taculties,  like  the  intcl- 
ectual,  need  daily  development  from  the  feeble  germs  of  childhood. 
Children  do  not  learn  arithmetic  and  grammar  merely  by  repeating 
rules  and  formulas ;  neither  will  they  appreciate  and  assimilate  the 
foundation  principles  of  right  and  wrong  as  rules  of  action  merely  by 
the  process  of  repeating  mottoes  and  maxims.  The  moral  faculties  are 
of  slow  growth  ;  they  need  daily  culture  and  exercise  until  the  habit  of 
right  thinking  and  right  doing  is  formed.  There  arc  evil  tendencies  in 
the  child's  nature  to  be  repressed  ;  there  are  germs  of  good  qualities  to 
be  warmed  into  life  and  quickened  in  their  growth  ;  and  this  is  the  work 
of  skillful  teachers  during  many  years  of  school  life. 

The  selfishness  of  children  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  moral  training. 
To  teach  self-denial  and  self-control   must   be   the   constant  care  of  the 
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XII.      MANNER. 

Good  manners  are  intimately  connected  with  good  morata,  and  teach- 
ers should  improve  every  opportunity  to  teach  civility  and  courtesy.  In 
the  primary  schools  teachers  should  Rive  particular  instruction  in  the 
common  rules  of  politeness.  The  manners  of  children  in  their  inter- 
course with  schoolmates  should  receive  constant  attention.  The  position 
of  the  pitpilin  bis  seat,  his  movements  in  and  out  of  the  room,  his  man- 
ner of  reciting,  should  all  be  carefully  noticed. 

Teachers  cannot  expect  to  make  tlieir  pupils  more  civil  or  more  cour- 
teoua  then  they  show  themselves  to  be.  In  dress  and  iu  manner,  they 
must  be  what  they  would  have  their  pupils  become. 
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Bernal  Heights 
Lowell  High       ■ 

Broadway    

Buena  Vista 

Crocker     

Clement 

Cleveland  

Columbia 

Polytechnic  High . 

Denmati 

Everett 

Ediso:. 

Emerson  , 

Eairmount 

I-'ranklin 

Fremont 

Garfield    

Girls'  High 

Grant 


IN  HONOR  C 


( Location. ) 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

(Street. ) 

(Location. ) 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  philanthropist. 

Charles  Crocker. 

Joseph  Clement,  President  of  the  Board. 

Grover  Cleveland. 


James  Deuman,  teacher  a 
( Street. ) 
Edward  Kverett. 


d  superintendent. 


Edis. 


I.  the  ii 


Ralph  Waldo  Euierst 
tLocation.) 
Benjamin  Franklin. 
General  John  C.  Frei 
James  G.  Garfield. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
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NAMES    OF  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


NAMKS   OF  SCHOOI^. 


IN   HONOR  OP 


Golden  Gate '  ( Location. ) 

Henry  Durant ;  Henry  Durant. 

Humboldt '  Alexander  Von  Humboldt. 

Haight '  H.  H.  Haight. 

Hamilton Alexander  Hamilton. 

Horace  Mann Horace  Mann. 

Harrison Benjamin  F.  Harrison. 

Hearst George  Hearst. 

Hawthorne Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Irving Washington  Irving. 

James  Lick James  Lick. 

John  Swett John  Swett,  teacher  and  superintendent. 

Jeflferson Thomas  Jeflferson. 

LeConte John  and  Joseph  LeConte. 

Laguna  Honda '•  (Location.) 

Lafayette Lafayette. 

Lincoln Abraham  Lincoln. 

Longfellow Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Madison James  Madison. 

Mission ( Location. ) 

Marshall James  W.  Marshall. 

Monroe James  Monroe. 

Moulder '  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  Superintendent. 

North  Cosmopolitan  . . .  (Location.) 

Ocean  House (Location.) 

Pacific  Heights ( Location.) 

Peabody George  Peabody. 

Potrero (Location.) 

Richmond (Location.) 

Redding 

Rincon (Location. ) 

Sheridan General  Phil  Sheridan. 

Sutro Adolph  Sutro. 

South  Cosmopolitan  . . . .  '  ( Location. ) 

Stanford =  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford. 
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NAMES   OF  'SCHOOI.S — Conclddsd, 


NAMES  OF  SCHO0I.S. 

IN    HOKOR   OF 

South  End 

(Location.) 

South  San  Francisco  — 

(Location.) 

Sprint;  Valley 

(Location.) 

Sherman 

General  William  T.  Sherman. 

Stair  King .. 

Thomas  Starr  King. 

Winfield  Scott..,, 

General  Winfield  Scott. 

George  Washington. 

(Location.) 

West  End 

Whittier 

John  G.  Whittier. 

Webster 

Daniel  Webster. 

MANUAL    TRAINING. 

A  beginning  of  manual  training  was  made  in  1892  by 
organizing  in  the  Commercial  High  School,  classes  in  wood- 
work, architectural  drawing  and  free-hand  drawing. 

Two  classes  in  cooking  have  been  established,  and  two  in 
sewing.  By  resolution  of  the  Board,  August  8.  1894,  it  was 
ordered  that  two  additional  classes  in  cooking  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  three  classes  in  manual  training,  for  pupils  in  the 
higher  Grammar  Grades. 

In  Eastern  cities  the  value  of  manual  training  has  passed 
out  of  the  stage  of  argument  into  that  of  action,  and  it  is  time 
for  this  city  to  follow  in  the  lines  of  educational  progress.  In 
this  connection  I  quote  from  the  report  of  Mr.  George  H. 
Bryant,  the  special  teacher  of  manual  training,  April  25,  1894, 
the  following  extracts  : 

In  the  details  of  this  report  I  shall  confine  myself  to  work  for  the 
npper  Grammar  Grades.  For  the  lower  grades,  Manual  Training  is 
essentially  Kindergarten  work.  Usually  no  special  rooms  or  teachers 
are  required,  and  outfits  and  material  are  simple  and  of  small  cost. 
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SEWING. 

In  inculcating  habits  of  neatness,  industry,  care  and  exactness,  sewing 
is  to  the  girl  largely  what  carpentry  is  to  the  boy.  In  its  simpler  details 
it  is  adapted  to  younger  classes,  while  in  its  variety  of  work  it  oflfers  a 
progressive  series  of  useful  exercises  for  older  pupils  through  the  Grammar 
Grades.  The  cost  of  outfit  is  not  large;  low  tables  are  needed,  costing  from 
$1.75  to  $2.00  each,  while  suitable  chairs  may  be  purchased  for  35  cents 
to  $1.00  each,  making  the  cost  per  room  for  classes  of  twenty- four  from 
$30.00  to  $35.00.  Adding  $10.00  for  a  case  to  hold  M'ork,  etc.,  will  make 
the  cost  about  $45.00.  If  a  sewing  machine  is  supplied,  add  say  $40.00 
more.  This  would  be  highly  desirable  in  the  upper  grades.  The  cost  of 
tools  and  material  is  merely  nominal. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  to  be  met  is  in  finding  suitable  rooms 
which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Considerable  may  be  accomplished — 
indeed,  good  work  has  been  done  —  in  the  regular  school  room.  But  the 
pupil,  from  her  confined  position,  works  at  a  constant  disadvantage. 
Besides  this,  a  part  of  a  class  cannot  well  be  given  instruction  with  the 
rest  of  the  class  engaged  in  their  studies  in  the  same  room,  and  forty  or 
fifty  pupils  in  a  class  is  too  many  in  any  Manual  Training  work  if  good 
results  are  hoped  for. 

A  well-lighted  room  containing  about  500  square  feet  of  floor  space  is 
needed.  Usually  a  teacher  can  be  found  among  the  corps  in  any  large 
school  with  sufficient  skill  as  a  seamstress  to  teach  this  work. 

In  a  course  of  one  hour  per  week,  and  with  classes  of  twenty- four 
each,  one  room  would,  carrying  three  classes  per  day  in  succession,  pro- 
vide for  300  pupils,  or  480  with  four  classes  per  day. 

COOKING. 

The  value  of  cooking  as  Manual  Training  lies,  of  course,  almost 
entirely  in  its  future  application  in  the  home  economy.  For  this  work 
special  teachers  are  required,  who  can  demonstrate  practically  as  well  as 
instruct  theoretically. 

Owing  to  the  degree  of  thought  and  judgment  required  for  such  work, 
it  does  not  seem  well  adapted  to  children  as  young  as  those  in  the  Pri- 
mary Grades.  For  the  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  the  results 
should  be  satisfactory.  A  separate  room  must,  of  course,  be  had.  This 
should  be  about  as  large  as  for  sewing.  The  cost  of  an  outfit,  consisting 
of  a  stove,  tables,  cupboard  and  shelves,  sink,  dishes  and  utensils,  and 
including  labor  in  fitting  up,  would  be  approximately  $150.00  for  a  class 
of  twenty-five. 

The  usual  course  is  two  years  —  two  hours  per  week.  With  a  class  of 
twenty-five  and  two-hour  exercises  per  day,  ten  classes,  or  500  pupils, 
could  be  accommodated.  It  would  seem  best  that,  except  possibly  in 
one  or  two  cases  where  the  schools  are  near  together,  the  rooms  for  both 
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cooking  and  sewing  for  any  one  school  should  be  in  its  own  building. 
In  case  only  one  vacant  room  could  be  found  in  any  school  where  it  was 
thought  best  to  introduce  both  Linds  of  work,  it  would  be  practicable, 
with  a  room  of  about  700  square  feet  floor  space,  to  use  it  for  both,  alter- 
niting.  The  apparatus  and  demonstration  tables  for  the  cooking  could 
be  located  near  one  end  of  the  room,  and  space  thus  left  for  the  sewing 
tables  and  chairs,  which  could,  in  turn,  be  easily  moved  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room  when  the  cooking  class  takes  its  lesson.  In  this  case 
alternate  days  or  half-days  could  be  devoted  to  each  work,  so  that  five 
classes  of  115  pupils  in  cooking,  and  ten  classes  of  150  pupils  in  sewing, 
could  be  accommodated. 

Ultimately  a  continuous  course  in  sewing  and  cooking  could  be 
followed  by  giving  sewing  to  all  grades  from  the  Second  to  Sixth  inclu- 
sive, and  cooking  to  tbe  Seventh  and  Eighth. 

CARPBNTRV. 

The  usual  course  in  technical  or  special  Manual  Training  Schools 
covers  one  year,  with  about  six  hours  per  week.  Since,  probably,  not 
more  than  two  hours  per  week  can  be  given  up  to  this  work  from  the 
usual  common -school  curriculum,  it  ia  necessary  to  extend  the  coarse 
out  to  cover  three  years  to  accomplish  a  fair  amount  of  work.  It  .should 
not  be  said,  however,  that  a  three-years'  course  should  always  be.  in  its 
visible  results,  the  equivalent  of  a  one-year  technical-school  course,  as 
tbc  latter  school  has  an  advantage  in  having  pupils  who  are  more  mature 
and  who  usually  have  an  aptitude, or  at  least  inchnation,  for  such  indus- 
trial education. 

The  best  number  for  classes  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
twenty.  Tweuty-four  may  be  used,  but,  as  the  character  of  the  work 
necessitates  careful  supervision,  it  is  found  that  if  the  number  much 
exceeds  twenty  the  class  is  too  cumbersome  to  handle  properly. 


Tteti  are  two  principal  systems  in  use  at  the  present  time — the 
Russian  and  the  Sloyd.  The  writer  favors  a  modified  form  of  Sloyd  for 
Common  Schools  (Grammar  Grades ),  for  the  following  reasons  : 

Id  the  Russian  system  the  lessons  are  given  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
joints  and  carpentry  exercises,  properly  graded  from  simple  to  comples, 
and  of  such  variety  as  to  Include  the  use  of  all  the  principal  tools.  The 
main  object  in  view  is  tbe  acquisition  of  manual  skill  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  use  of  tools  and  materials  of  construction.  The  piece 
nben  finished  has  no  use  or  value  in  itself;  is  only  a  part  of  something 
that  will  never  eiist,  and  after  a  little  is  usually  thrown  away.  It  is 
simply  an  exercise ;  and  what  the  pupil  has  learned  is  how  to  make  that 
particular  joint,  with  perhaps  in  addition  the  fact,  imparted  to  him  as 
in  formation,  that  that  form  of  joint  is  used  in  certain  constructive  work. 
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It  is  only  late  in  the  coarse  —  after  he  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  a 
considerable  amount  of  skill — that  he  is  allowed  to  construct  a  complete 
object. 

With  the  Sloyd  system,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  is  arranged  in 
a  series  of  finished  objects  or  models  from  simple  to  complex,  each  of 
which  has  a  definite  use  and  value,  and  with  which  he  is  familiar  in  his 
home  or  school  life.  Bach  of  these  models  as  a  lesson  is  subdivided  into 
a  number  of  exercises,  so  graded  that  the  proper  comprehension  and 
execution  of  each  depends  upon  the  comprehension  and  execution  of 
the  previous  one.  The  pupil's  mind  is  thus  led  step  by  step  to  a  finished 
product.  The  mechanical  accuracy  of  the  finished  piece  is  of  much  less 
importance  than  that  the  pupil  shall  have  understood  all  the  processes, 
the  reason  for  each  line  and  chisel  or  saw  cut,  and  the  relations  of  each 
step  to  the  finished  whole.  With  such  a  system  —  properly  taught,  how- 
ever— the  manual  skill  acquired  is  likely  to  be  as  great  by  the  end  of 
the  course  as  under  the  Russian  system. 

The  pupil's  thinking,  planning  and  reasoning  powers  are  thus  awak- 
ened more,  I  believe,  than  by  any  other  system,  and  he  is  taught  to 
complete  what  he  undertakes. 

Another  point  of  considerable  practical  importance  is  that  by  work- 
ing towards  a  definite  end,  keeping  in  view  a  useful  or  ornamental 
object  ( the  ornamental  should  be  considered  to  a  certain  extent)  which 
he  is  to  complete,  the  pupil's  interest  is  awakened  and  sustained  better^ 
certainly,  than  by  the  Russian  system.  The  separate  exercises  of  the 
Russian  system  may  be  said  to  be  abstract  propositions  which  are  merely 
worked  out  without  illustration,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  teaching 
of  algebra  and  arithmetic  by  abstract  theorems,  without  practical  exam- 
ples. The  younger  pupil  fails  to  grasp  the  meaning  and  use  of  what  he 
is  doing.  Carrying  the  comparison  further,  we  know  that  when  the 
student  of  mathematics  has  become  sufl&ciently  mature  he  may,  if  he 
has  a  mathematical  mind,  undertake  the  study  of  abstract  theorems 
with  profit;  so.  if  the  pupil  is  sufficiently  mature  to  be  able  to  look  ahead 
and  see  to  what  end  the  working  of  all  these  separate  joints  is  leading 
him,  he  may,  if  he  has  a  natural  aptitude  for  mechanical  work,  continue 
the  course  with  unflagging  interest  and  zeal  to  the  end. 

But  for  the  average  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grade  pupils  ( and  we  must 
adapt  our  system  to  the  average  pupil),  unless  he  can  find  a  present  in- 
terest in  the  thing  in  hand  beyond  what  may  lie  in  the  mechanical 
execution,  the  work  is  likely  to  become  tiresome.  Therefore,  while  I 
believe  that  the  Russian  system  is,  on  the  whole,  well  adapted  for  tech- 
nical or  special  manual  training  schools,  I  consider  that,  in  its  essential 
principles,  Sloyd  is  best  suited  for  a  common  school  system  for  pupils 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Sloyd,  as  introduced  and  now  used  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  I 
believe,  could  be  modified  with  advantage  in  some  of  its  details,  in  the 
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direction  of  greater  osefalueas  of  the  models,  and  of  avoiding  some 
repetition  of  processes.  Bat,  as  a  whole,  the  system  is  the  best — the 
moat  scientific  from  an  educational  standpoint — thus  far  devised  for 
a  schools. 

DRAWING. 
It  of  mechanical  drawing  is  necessary  in  this  work. 
Most  of  the  work  is  done  from  regular  shop  drawings,  and  the  pupil 
needs  enough  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  isometric  projection,  the  use 
of  instruments,  lettering,  dimensioning,  etc.,  to  be  able  to  make  and  read 
all  the  drawings  he  uses.  If  he  has  had  no  previous  training,  it  will  be 
necessary,  at  the  outset  of  the  carpentry  course,  to  give  him  drawing  ex- 
ercises for  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks.  This  may  be  done  during  the  first 
half-houT  of  each  exercise,  bo  that  the  pupil  carries  on  the  drawing  and 
working  from  drawings  at  the  same  time,  always  keeping,  in  his  practice, 
ahead  of  the  drawinfi  from  which  he  works. 

The  cost  of  the  necessary  instruments  (furnished  by  the  pupil)  is  75 
cents.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  larger  pieces — the  drawing-board,  the 
square  and  the  triangles— which  should  form  a  part  of  the  shop  outfit. 


For  a  shop  for  student  carpentry,  a  well-lighted  room  with  about  750 
square  feet  of  fioor  space,  giving  room  for  twenty  benches,  is  needed. 
A  little  less  space  may  be  tolerated  when  it  is  impossible  to  get  this 
amouBt,  but  not  without  some  crowding.  Good  light  is  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations. 

The  cost  of  equipment  for  a  class  of  twenty  is  summarised  as  follows 

Twenty  benches,  with  bench  stop,  at  I15.00 $300  00 

Twenty  sets  general  tools,  at  (15. 50 310  00 

Twenty  vises,  at  $5 100  00 

f7I0  00 

Special  tools 30  00 

Grindstone  and  frame 3a  00 

Shelving,  lockers  and  fitting  up  30  00 

Total $810  00 

For  classes  of  twenty-four  the  additional  cost  would  be  as  follows : 

Four  benches , . ,   $60  00 

Four  sets  tools,  at  f  15.50 63  00 

Four  vises 20  00 

{142  00 
Sio  00 

ToUl J953  00 
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If  each  shop  was  run  four  hours  per  day,  and  each  class  worked  two 
hours  per  week,  there  could  be  accommodated  ten  classes  or  200  pupils. 

The  conditions  to  be  met  in  establishing  a  complete  course  of  shop- 
work  throughout  this  city  are  as  follows  : 

In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  expensive  outfits  and  to  cover  as 
much  ground  as  possible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  several  shops 
which  shall  serve  certain  districts,  and  to  which  pupils  could  go  from 
surrounding  schools.  There  are  657  Seventh  and  531  Eighth  Grade  boys 
in  the  city  at  the  present  time,  not  counting  a  few  scattering  in  extreme 
outlying  schools;  this  gives  a  total  of  1,188  for  these  two  grades. 
Assuming  an  increase  of  about  3  per  cent  for  those  grades  for  next  fall 
(over  the  present  figures  for  April),  there  would  be  in  round  numbers 
1,250,  requiring  (1250-^200)  about  six  shops,  supposing  that  an  equal 
number  of  pupils  could  attend  each  shop.  Since,  however,  the  various 
Grammar  Schools  in  any  one  district,  from  their  unequal  size  and  dis- 
tribution, could  not  send  just  the  number  of  pupils  to  fill  up  the  quota 
for  the  shop  for  that  district,  there  would  probably  be  required  eight 
shops  for  the  whole  city. 

SCHOOL   FURNITURE. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1894,  I  made  a  report  to  the  Board, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

There  are  now  in  our  school  rooms  13,000  desks  and  seats  known  as 
the  "  Palmer  patent."  They  were  put  into  the  schools  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years  ago. 

The  desks  are  still  in  good  con'litiou  and  are  available  for  twenty- five 
to  thirty  years  longer.  But  the  "  stools ' '  or  seats,  mounted  on  a  cylinder 
of  iron,  are  relics  of  barbaric  cruelty  to  children  and  ought  to  be  replaced 
by  some  modern  seat.  It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  a  good  scat  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $2.50  a  seat.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  sum  of 
$5,000  be  set  apart  from  the  surplus  fund,  to  be  expended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Supplies  in  the  purchase  of  seats  for  the  higher  Grammar 
Grades  in  which  the  Palmer  seats  are  now  in  use. 

Subsequently  the  Board  set  aside  $5,000  to  be  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  a  new  style  of  seat,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Palmer  stools. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  successor  in  office  and  of  the 
incoming  Board  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  work  thus 
begun  until  every  Palmer  stool  in  the  Department  is  replaced 
by  a  suitable  seat. 
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The  following  is  the  statement  by  the  Storekeeper,  Mr. 

Hare,  of  the  number  of  Palmer  stools  in   the   Department,. 

March  30,   1894 : 

San  Francisco,  March  30,  1894. 

John  Smelt,  Superinltndtnt  of  Common  Schools — 

DSAR  Sir  :    In  compliance  with  jout  reqaeat,  I  have  ascertained! 

the  number  of  Palmer  seats  in  use  In  the  School  Department  to  be  a» 

fallows : 

Bemal  Heights  Primary 198 

Boys'  High  School 40 

Broadway  Grammar    371 

Chinese  Primary 65 

Clement  Grammar 339 

Cleveland  Primary 78 

Cooper  Primary    174 

Columbia  Primary 313 

Commercial  High  School  167 

Crocker  Grammar 84 

Deaman  Grammar     418 

Douglas  Primary 16 

Bdison  Primary 36 

Emerson  Primary 176 

Everett  Primary 62 

Pairmoant  Primary 13 

Franklin  Grammar. 700 

Fremont  Primary 4, 

Gar£eld  Primary 195 

Haight  Primary 5% 

Hamilton  Grammar  161 

Harrison  Primary 395 

Hawthorne  Primary 300 

Hearst  Grammar 240 

Henry  Dnrant  Primary 60 

Horace  Mann  Grammar 223 

Humboldt  Primary 325 

Irving  Primary 222 

James  Lich  Grammar 231 

John  Swett  Grammar 730 

Lafayette  Primary 438 

Le  Conte  Primary 304 

Lincoln  Grammar 540 

Longfellow  Primary 313 

Harstnll  Piimaty 10& 
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Mission  Grammar 561 

Monroe  Primary 79 

Moulder  Primary 10 

North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 270 

Ocean  House  Primary 30 

Pacific  Avenue  Primary 50 

Pacific  Heights  Grammar 160 

Peabody  Primary 28 

Potrero  Primary 109 

Redding  Primary 457 

Richmond  Primary iii 

Rincon  Grammar 32 

South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar 584 

South  End  Primary 30 

Spring  Valley  Grammar 533 

Stanford  Primary 257 

Washington  Grammar 493 

Webster  Primary 446 

West  End 63 

Whittier  Primary 373 

Winfield  Scott  Primary 27 

Total 12,911 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  A.  HARE, 

Storekeeper. 

THE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Board,  the  Normal  Class  was  discon- 
tinued as  a  department  of  the  Girls'  High  School  and  established 
as  a  separate  Normal  School  in  July,  1894. 

The  school  was  opened  under  the  temporary  charge  of  Miss 
Fowler.  Two  months  later  it  was  fully  organized  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  A.  H.  Yoder  as  Principal  and  Miss  Laura  T. 
Fowler  as  Vice- Principal. 

The  Normal  Class  was  established  in  connection  with  the 
Girls'  High  School  in  1876,  as  a  post-graduate  class,  with  a 
course  of  one  year. 

From  1876  to  1894  there  were  graduated  from  this  school 
1,284  teachers.  Of  these  graduates  there  are  over  300  now 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  School  Department  of  this  city. 
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The  good  work  done  by  these  trained  teachers  is  the  highest 
evidence  of  the  success  of  the  school.  Under  its  recent  organ- 
ization as  a  separate  school,  in  a  fairly  equipped  building,  its 
efficiencj-  ought  to  be  increased, 

APPOINTMBNT   OP  SCHOOL   DIRECTORS. 

As  the  forming  of  a  new  City  Charter  will  soon  come  before 
the  people,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  changes  in  the  law  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  School  Directors,  and  I  therefore 
<jUote  the  following  from  my  report  of  1892: 
anoThbr  weak  foimt. 

Another  weak  point  in  our  city  school  system  is  the  election  of  the 
«ntire  Board  at  one  election  for  the  ahort  term  of  two  years.  It  seldom 
happens  that  members  are  re-elected  for  a  second  term.  With  a  bien- 
nial change  of  Board  there  is  a  biennial  change  of  policy.  Whenever  a 
new  charter  is  adopted  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  bea  change  for  the 
better.  If  elected  by  popular  vote,  School  Directors  should  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  one-half  of  the  whole  number  being  elected 
biennially.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  appointment  of  Directors  may  be 
vested  in  the  Mayor.  In  the  city  of  New  York  the  Central  Board  has  (or 
many  years  been  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  as  a  result  thegeneral  con- 
trot  of  the  schools  has  been  conservative  and  non-partisan.  Without 
arguing  this  point,  I  submit  a  statement  of  what  has  recently  been  done 
in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  taken  from  the  September  number  of  the  Educa- 
tional Review. 

"  The  plan  of  appointment  of  the  St.  Paul  Board  was  given  in  detail 
in  the  Educational  Review  for  February  last.  In  brief,  it  is  this  :  The 
Board  consists  of  seven  men  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  for  a  term  of  three 
years  each,  who  represent  the  city  at  large.  The  first  Board  under  the 
Dew  law  came  into  office  May  15,  1891,  hence  they  have  continued  in 
office  now  for  something  more  than  one  year.  Experience  thus  far  com- 
pletely vindicates  the  wisdom  of  those  who  framed  the  law." 

OFFICIAI.  WORE  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  fewer  schools  than 
usual,  for  various  reasons. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  in  July  and  August, 
much  of  my  time  was  taken  up  by  visits  of  parents  desiring 
transfers  for  their  children.     Since  the  establishment  of  bound- 
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ary  division  lines  for  schools,  a  great  deal  of  additional  work 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  Superintendent. 

During  the  year  I  gave  a  thorough  oral  examination  of  all 
the  Eighth  Grade  classes  in  Reading  and  upon  their  study  of 
Gray's  **  Elegy"  and  other  selected  pieces  of  literature.  I 
devoted  from  one  to  two  hours  to  each  class,  and  was  occupied 
in  the  work  nearly  two  months,  examining  from  thirty  to  forty 
classes.  Of  course,  this  work  cut  me  off  from  my  usual  short 
visits  to  classes.  The  results  of  my  examination  of  the  highest 
Grammar  Grade  classes  was  exceedingly  satisfactory.  Some 
classes  passed  an  examination  that  would  do  credit  to  High 
School  classes. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  higher 
grades  should  give  more  time  to  the  study  of  masterpieces  of 
American  literature,  and  I  hope  a  further  advance  will  soon  be 
made. 

I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time,  also,  to  grade  meetings 
of  teachers,  called  after  school  hours  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing or  discussing  the  Course  of  Study  or  methods  of  instruction. 
Hence,  during  the  year  most  of  the  general  class  visiting  has 
been  done  by  the  Deputy  Superintendent. 

A   RETIRING   FUND   FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  teachers  of  this  city  and  of  other  cities  in  the  State 
have  made,  during  the  past  four  years,  strong  efforts  to  secure 
a  State  law  for  pensioning  public  school  teachers  who,  after  a 
service  of  twenty-five  years,  become  worn  out  and  are  without 
other  means  of  support  than  their  salary. 

The  bill  has  failed  in  two  successive  Legislatures.  As  it 
seems  impossible  to  secure  a  general  State  law,  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  Act  authorizing  cities 
having  a  population  of  20,000  or  over  to  set  aside  a  small 
percentage  of  moneys  raised  by  city  tax  as  a  pension  fund,  to 
be  awarded,  under  prescribed  rules,  to  teachers  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  retire  from  duty  on  account  of  advancing  years  or 
of  a  breaking  down  in  health.  In  the  City  of  New  York  the 
pay  of  teachers  forfeited  by  absence  from  duty  is  thus  set  aside. 
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During  the  past  year  in  this  city  it  became  the  painful  duty 
of  the  Board  to  retire  several  teachers,  worn  out  in  service  and 
broken  down  in  health  by  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  ser- 
vice in  the  schools.  These  teachers  were  left  without  means 
and  without  relatives  able  to  support  them.  Such  cases  are 
heart-rending,  and  there  exists  an  imperative  necessity  for 
some  legislative  action  to  meet  them. 

THB  SALARY  SCHBDULB. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  some  equalization  of  the  sala- 
ries of  Principals  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  changes  made- 
in  the  number  of  classes  in  certain  schools  by  the  enforcement 
of  district  lines  and  by  consolidation. 

This  part  of  the  schedule  was,  with  a  few  exceptions,  fairly 
made  up,  being  determined  by  the  daily  attendance  and  number 
of  classes.  The  slight  increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  in 
the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  was  also  a  just  measure.  But 
the  reduction  in  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  Primary  Grades 
was  uncalled  for  and  ill  advised. 

The  only  valid  reason  for  a  reduction  of  salaries  should  be 
a  lack  of  money  to  carry  on  the  schools,  and  in  this  case  no 
such  reason  exists. 

LBADING   OBJECTS  OP   HY   ADMINISTRATION. 

Outside  of  the  routine  executive  work  of  the  office,  the 
main  points  to  which  I  have  directed  my  efforts  during  my 
term  of  office  for  nearly  four  years  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

1.  To  secure  in  all  the  lower  grades  simple,  thorough  and 
practical  training  in  reading,  writing  and  spelling  our  mother 
tongue. 

2.  Thorough  training  in  the  essentials  of  arithmetic,  rig- 
idly excluding  non-essentials  that  have  been  crammed  into  the 
text -books  on  arithmetic. 

3.  Some  practice  in  simple,  natural  and  attractive  exercises 
in  h'ee-haod  drawing. 
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4.  The  introduction  of  a  natural  style  of  running  hand- 
writing—  vertical  or  inclined  to  vertical  penmanship. 

5.  The  introduction  into  the  schools  of  sets  of  good  sup- 
plementary Readers,  and  sets  of  good  literary  extracts  from 
American  autiiors,  to  supplement  the  State  Readers. 

6.  The  introduction  into  all  Grammar  Grades  of  sets  of 
Primary  Histories  of  our  country  as  supplementary  reading. 

7.  The  extension  of  the  course  in  elementary  science. 

8.  Systematic  moral  training  by  means  of  talks  on  topics 
and  the  reading  of  extracts  from  the  best  books  on  this  subject. 

9.  Systematic  training  in  politeness  by  means  of  talks  on 
topics  and  of  reading  from  special  books  on  this  subject. 

10.  Frequent  meetings  of  grade  teachers  and  a  free  discus- 
sion of  methods. 

11.  Teachers'  Institute  meetings,  with  lectures  by  the 
ablest  educators  that  could  be  secured. 

12.  To  secure  a  Course  of  Study  flexible  enough  to  allow 
the  exercise  of  some  individuality  in  teaching  both  to  princi- 
pals and  class  teachers.  In  essentials  there  must  be  general 
uniformity  of  studies,  but  a  dead  level  of  Chinese  uniformity 
in  details  is  the  greatest  of  educational  evils.  The  school  must 
not  become  a  machine.  Under  the  present  course  there  is 
ample  scope  for  enthusiastic  and  earnest  teachers  that  have 
ideas.  The  course  will  need  revision  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  educational  progress.  In  drawing,  in 
elementary  science,  in  music,  in  reading,  in  geography,  there 
is  liberty  enough  for  the  best  principals  and  best  teachers  to 
do  the  best  kind  of  teaching. 

Under  the  present  system  of  promotions  no  child  need  be 
held  back  on  account  of  failure  to  reach  a  certain  percentage. 
Principals  and  teachers  that  have  the  best  judgment  will  have 
the  best-graded  schools.  If  they  fail  it  is  their  own  fault. 
Enthusiasm  is  the  secret  of  success  in  teaching.  Without 
some  degree  of  freedom  there  can  be  neither  enthusiasm  nor 
earnestness.  Slaves  never  become  enthusiastic  except  in  a 
struggle  for  liberty.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  all 
over  the  United  States  the  reign  of  written  official  exami- 
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Dations  and  of  percentages  and  of  dead-level  mediocrity  in 
infinitesimal  particulars  is  coming  to  an  end. 

13.  To  secure  the  establishment  of  classes  in  cooking. 

14.  To  secure  the  beginning  of  manual  training  classes  in 
Grammar  Schools. 

15.  To  distribute  among  the  schools,  by  means  of  the  City 
and  County  Teachers*  Library,  the  best  modern  practical 
handbooks  on  teaching. 

16.  To  provide  suitable  school  seats  and  desks,  in  order  to 
protect  the  health  of  pupils. 

1 7.  To  secure,  by  means  of  filling  up  classes  to  a  maximum 
of  fifty  pupils,  a  reasonable  economy  in  school  expenses. 

CONCLDSION. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  faith- 
ful and  efficient  work  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Madison  Bab- 
cock  during  the  past  four  years.  The  schools  are  the  better 
for  his  efforts.  He  has  been  the  friend  of  the  teachers.  He 
has  smoothed  out  trouble  with  pupils  on  account  of  discipline. 
He  has  aided  the  teachers  who  needed  assistance,  instead  of 
reporting  them  as  incompetent.  I  commend  him  to  the  confi- 
dence of  school  ofiScials. 

During  my  term  of  office  I  have  been  under  continuous  ob- 
ligations for  official  assistance  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
George  Beanston.  His  long  services  as  Assistant  Secretary 
and  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  have  made  him  an  invaluable 
expert  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  school  administration. 

To  George  W.  Wade,  Assistant  Secretary,  I.  J.  Aschheim, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Giles  C.  Letcher,  Bookkeeper,  Miss  M.  F. 
Cnsick,  Stenographer,  and  Frank  W.  Yale,  Messenger,  I  re- 
turn my  thanks  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  respective 
duties  and  for  their  personal  kindness  and  courtesy. 

PERSONAL. 

As  I  am  soon  to  retire  from  official  connection  with  the 
schools  at  the  expiration  of  my  term  of  office,  I  wish,  through 
this  report,  to  return  to  the  teachers  in  the  School  Department 
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my  sincere  thanks  for  their  personal  kindness  and  courtesy. 
Under  the  circumstances  attending  my  election  to  office,  four 
years  ago,  I  should  have  been  recreant  to  duty  if  I  had  not 
put  my  whole  life  into  my  official  work.  I  may  have  made 
mistakes ;  I  may  not  have  always  done  the  wisest  thing  under 
complicated  conditions  ;  but  I  have  fearlessly  done  my  duty  as 
I  understood  it,  without  regard  to  personal  consequences.  I 
have  stood  by  the  teachers.  I  have  defended  many  from  unfair 
attacks.  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  secure  some  method  of 
appointing  of  teachers  better  than  that  of  personal  favoritism 
or  of  political  spoils. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  900  teachers  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment, some  of  whom  have  been  personal  friends  and  co-work- 
ers for  many  years,  and  nearly  one-half  of  whom  were  my 
pupils  in  the  Girls*  High  and  Normal  schools,  I  do  so  with  re- 
gret, as  my  retirement  from  office,  in  all  probability,  marks 
the  end  of  my  life-work  in  teaching  and  in  school  supervision. 

I  wish,  also,  in  closing  this  report,  to  return  my  sincere 
thanks  to  the  people  of  this  city  for  their  long-continued  kind- 
ness to  me,  both  in  prosperity  and  adversity.  Forty  years  ago, 
I  came  here  a  young  man,  friendless  and  unknown.  I  secured 
an  humble  position  as  a  teacher.  Here  I  have  devoted  my 
youth,  my  manhood,  and  my  advancing  years  to  the  public 
schools. 

As  teacher,  as  State  Superintendent  of  P.ublic  Instruction, 
as  City  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  I  have  put  into  my 
work  all  my  enthusiasm  and  all  my  energy.  I  love  the  city  of 
my  adoption.  I  am  proud  of  her  schools.  I  have  a  profound 
faith  that  a  good  system  of  public  schools  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  good  government.  The  public  schools  must 
be  made  the  nurseries  of  intelligent  patriotism.  They  must 
be  jealously  guarded  against  attacks,  and  must  be  kept  in  line 
with  the  best  of  modern  thought  in  education. 

I  am  thankful  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  aid  in  laying 

the  foundation  of  the  public  school  system  of  this  city  and  of 

the  State  of  California. 

JOHN   SWETT. 

Superintendent  Common  Schools. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS— OoHCUTDBO. 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 
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rmwon  Fitiiuil>. . . 
EnnltPrlmuT.... 


UduQitePrliDUT... 
SUdiiFriiBH,..,,..  ., 


SUPIIBINTBNDBNT'S  BKPOMT. 


KUHBES  OF  TEACHEW  IX  DEPAKTMEXT  BT  GKADE&  MAT,  UM-Comn-mB. 


lUdlBDpllBHT... 


PhMc  AnBaaPihurt... 

THiiodr  PniufT 

BoUioc  PrimuT 


j  I   -I  li 


10  FnnciHO  Prlmarr... 


.    BU^tUNTKIfDBNT'B  KBPOST. 


NUMBER  OF  TBACBBRS  IN  DEP&BTHBNT  BY  QRADES,  HAY, 


BCHUO... 

r 
1 

I 

1 

n5 

it 
^1 

i 

? 

f 

t 

(h«tK.     ph 

1 

u 

34 

11 
a* 

1 

Hn.„lS4        ^ 

f 

1 
es 
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1, 

WJ_.-P«™ 

^^ 

W^EodPri 

miittlR  Priraur - 

WhuloW  ScoU  Priimii 

EVIBniO  SCBOOUt, 

'' 



■ 

» 

Il»»loE.      hw 

-Pll 

I^MnR>  ETCDftll 

J 

ItaehR  or  Elcnnaurr  Hol«i« 

M 

» 

u 

7 

— 

11 

, 

~ 

u 

- 
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SUPKRINTENDBNT'S  UBPORT. 


SCHOOL  CENSUS  MARSHAL'S  REPORT  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  TEAR 

ENDING  JUNE   80,    1894. 


Number  of  white  children  between  6  and  17  years  of  age— 

Boys 

Girls 


Total. 


Number  of  n^ro  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  ftge— 

Boys 

Girls 


Total. 


Native  bom  Mong^olians  between  6  and  17  years  of  age — 

Bojrs 

Girls. 


Total. 


Total  number  of  census  children  between  6  and  17  years  of 
age 

Number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age— 

White 

Negro 

Mongolian 


Total. 


Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
attended  public  schools  at  any  time  during  the  school  year 


Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
attended  private  schoolit,  but  no  public  schools  at  any 
time  during  the  year 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
not  attended  school  at  any  time  during  the  school  year... 

Nativity  of  children- 

Native  born 

Foreign  born 


38,320 
»3,611 


176 
118 


674 
Ul 


23,120 

95 

421 


16,752 


88,706 
8,320 


66,881 


204 


1,115 


68,800 


23,686 


42,665 


8,978 


92.086 


SaPBRINTBNDBNT'S  SSPOST. 


During  the  ynr  smllnK  Jana  SO.  ISSS. . . 


»M,  U 


DarinKctuimcndLnjt  JudbSO,  ION... 
During  tha  fHT  ending  June  30.  1889  . . 
DniiW  tha  yen  ending  Juoa  K,  18S9 . . . 
I><uiDg  the  jeu  ending  June  SO,  ISSO... 
During  the  ye&r  endlni;  Jun«  3D,  ISftl . . . 
DorbiE  the  yai  endlag  June  SO,  ISK  ■ . 
During  the  Teu-sndlng  June  SO,  ISOS... 
DulDg  the  ytmr  ending  Jane  SO,  IWI. . 


Si.  US 

3i,I4S 
8I,S1« 


t%M, 

81.S1* 

<S.B» 

SLBOt 

««,1TJ 

s^.m 

ii.m 

3t.na 

«.MS 

32,988 

NUMBER  or  TB&CtlERS  IK 


KimberolliaehenlaltlgbSchocitt— Boji'indOlrli' '  It  i 

Kimberal  tucbenlD  Folytecbok  ttlKh  Bchuol <>  I 

iimibcroltachenlngnunnuir  gndel  (IndudlliKVIct-PrlnclpiJD.I  U  | 

NuibfT  of  teftchen  in  prlnurr  gndei -  0  | 


5milieto(G™iBin«r»qd  P[lm«y  Principe  without  o1»mm 13  ] 

SuDbRor  unuaigned  teichenuUnguiulMtJtulet,  diy  Mhooli...  0  ' 

TinjbBT  or  trgulAz  lubatitul*  Evbrhdrs.  evening  ichooli '  A  I 

'mbn  of  teichm  Phjilal  Oulturo 1  i 

!'ub«  of  teacher*  ConUiig 0  | 

"""(•ref  t»ch»r»llMin»l  Ti»iidiig 1  | 

Total  BOnibeT  of  teachen 7»  ' 

•WnumberolprindptlapndndHi  In  lotul) 23  ' 

''obB  of  pniii:i|iB]i  not  required  to  teKh  xslaaa  (included  hi  total)!  17  . 

>'n>bKolTke-ptinci|iala  (included  In  total) 11 
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SUPi^OKTENDBNT  'S 


SCHEDULE  OF  SALABIES,   1891-95. 


Put  MOMTH. 


HIOU  8CUOOL8. 


PrindiMls 

Vice  Prindpala. 

Heads  of  l>eiMutmeiits 


AnistMite  after  1  year's  experience. 
Assistaote  after  2  years'  experience. 
Assistaali  after  8  years'  experience. 
Assistants  after  4  years'  experience. 


(Experience  in  regularly  organised  Higli  Schools  in  the  United  States,  under 

a  High  School  Certificate,  to  count ) 

Teacher  of   Elocution— Girls'  High  School 

Teacher  of  Drawing— Girls'  High  School 

First  Assistant -Polytechnic  High  School 

Second  Assistant— Polytechnic  High  School 

Assistants  Business  Department  Polytechnic  High  School 

Teachers  of  Typewriting— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Typewriting  (Miss  Oarbarino)— Polytechnic  High  School  

Teachers  of  Stenography- Polytechnic  High  School  

Teacher  of  Spanish— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Penmanship— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Bookkeepir.g  (Hiss  Durkee)— Polytechnic  High  School 

Assistants  Business  Department  and  Tjrpewriting- Polytechnic  High  School . 

Assistant  Teacher  Free-hand  Drawing— Poly  technlc  High  School 

Teacher  of  Mechanical  and  Architectural   Drawing  and  Woodwork— Poly- 
technic High  School 


« •• • • I 


PRISCIPILS  OF  aaAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Lincoln,  John  Swett,  Horace  Mann  and  South  Cosmopolitan. 
All  other  Grammar  Schools  


1260  00 
166  00 
166  00 
100  00 
110  00 
120  00 
190  00 
140  00 

86  00 
126  00 
80  00 
76  00 
06  00 
OOOO 
06  00 
76  00 
80  00 
76  00 
06  00 
60  00 
110  00 

140  00 


200  00 
176  00 


supbhintbndknt's  rbport.  65. 

SCHBDOLE  or  SAL&BIES— OoHmuKC. 


rnwHRE. 

naetruM  or  niMui  kboou. 

110(0 

Bdcu  Vl-t^  DoukUh,  »Udl»n,  Haoroa,  Sharldu,  South  End,  WiE- 

OaUScolt.. 

loom 

rici-H  [Nciriu 

aiumwr  School* 

moo 

B*T  KBOOU. 

nilr  anU  m  <lv  BdJiUonil  whlls  In  ctauge  of  cIuh*. 

1000 

4f>m> 

UOL-U«  ntCHIU  OF  OUMMiL  OUIIB  <l,U3n. 

woo 

ntttUlet  1  ve«rlr  Increue  ot  (3  0)  »  mouth,  uulil  thfl  lollowing 

'«nti.  nith  ud  Sixth  Onda 

77  00 

8c«,u,BdEi«hthO»d«         

gaoo 

uouuR  TucniH  or  nuun  ouvi  climb. 

roLjm 

MOO 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALABIES— OoimNUED. 


Thereafter  a  yearly  iocreaae  of  $2  50  a  month,  until  the  ftdlowing 
maximum  salariee  are  reached: 

Lower  Pint.  First,  Second  and  Third  Grades 

Beginners*  Classes 

Provided,  that  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  holder  of  a  second 

grade  certificate  shall  he  967.50  a  month. 
In  fixing  the  salary  of  grammar  and  primary  teachers  already 
elected,  an  increase  for  experience  in  any  of  the  puhlic  schools 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  allowed,  as  provided  in  the  fore- 
going schedule,  but  as  to  teachers  hereafter  elected,  such  in- 
crease shall  be  allowed  only  for  experience  in  this  Department. 

Teacher  of  Sewing-  -Franklin  Grammar  School 

Teacher  Washington  Grammar  (Cecil  W.  Mark) 

Teacher  class  at  Hunter's  Point  (Mr.  L.  Bowman) | 

Teacher  in  Grammar  Department  (L.  A.  Jordan) 

Teacher  South  San  Fram  isco  School  (F.  G.  Baird) 

KVRMXU  SCHOOLS. 

Principal  Lincoln  Evening 

Principal  Washington  Evening 

Head  Teacher  Mechanical  Drawing,  Lincoln  Evening 

Assistants  Evening 

Principals  other  Evening  Schools 

Assistant  Principal  Lincoln  Evening 

Principal  Business  Evening 

Teachers  of  High  School  Classes  in  Evening  Schools 


PEE  MOXTH. 


8UBST1TUTB  TBACUBR8. 

Substitutes,  Evening  Schools,  per  night,  for  reporting. 
Substitutes,  Evening  Schools,  per  night,  for  teaching. . 
Substitutes,  High  School,  per  day,  when  teaching 


$74  00 
83  00 


75  00 

83  00 

90  00 

83  00 

83  00 

125  00 

100  CO 

60  00 

5000 

60  00 

85  00 

80  00 

60  00 

1  00 

2  50 

5  00 

superintendent's  report. 


BOHEDULE  OF  8&LABIES— OoHoi.ni»D. 


naiioiiTH. 

»™™„»„™™. 

110  00 

Monk           ind  InMcto     (  B  Udi 

200  00 

100  00 

TTOfwri 

rU*,J  «..„*„     f^rnl..— 

™,.„„.^ 

T*1«,   lu 

FriH^ 

»»D0 

140  DO 

all*  maris  ua  .UoitoI  U  Jimltoni  on  Mcount  o[  ev.ning 
"tool.,  neb  illoinnca  ilull  be  p^J  oalr  during  iba  time  when 
iM  Khoolt  aia  open,  and  •ball  not  be  pild  during  vacaUoiu. 
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SUPKRINTENDBNT  S  REPORT. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF    CHILDREN  IN  THE  CITY  FBOM 

1888  TO  1894,  INCLUSIVE, 

Ab  reported  by  the  Census  Manhala 


UKDIR  SlTKKTUUr  YlARS  OF  Aoi. 


Mfty,  1888. 

"  1889. 

«•  1890. 

•*  1891. 

"  1892. 

"  1893 

*'  1894 


RUMBIB. 


81,171 
83,S14 
84,681 
86,498 
87.n4 
88,607 
92,028 


STATEMENT 

OF  THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 

JUNE  30.  1894. 

RICIIPTS. 

CMh  on  hand  July  1, 1898,  lees  outstanding  demands- 
General  Expense  Fund 858,065  08 

Girls'  High  School  Building  Fund 13,609  51 

871,^64  69 

aty  taxes 8869,284  88 

Rents 11.622  00 

Tuition  fees  from  non-resident  pupils 46  00 

Bale  of  old  material 69  70 

Damages  to  school  property  paid 162  50 

State  apportionment — 

January,1894 8378,838  60 

Julv^,  1894 219,465  12 

698,808  72 

979,488  76 

Total $1,061,168  84 


SUPBKINTBNDBKT'S  KSFOKT. 


■XPIKDIIDIB. 

for  (iKbM*' n1>HM. tSU.llO  39 

FotJulUn'  Mluln 47,3il  M 

ParaOlnHlftiln T.SOS  DO 

FoTiliopikluia «,«!«« 

yarnaU.: i,8ta  00 

forbooki t,lSa  40 


For  painting  and  whltanlDE  (chool  boo*)* 11,M7  (0 

For  pvTmuwnt  lmproT«fnenl«. ..-, -.,,-.,.  .....,-, -.,.  S,£m  M 

FoftcltirnDhiervlM,  dlMrictboxu.MlaphoiiM,  i>tc t.«7S  iO 

For  poaUfc Ml  00 

For  loel 6,Sli  8! 

S,MJ«a 

olt Mi)BO 


fe»  incWmUU 

Fsicnnlcnor  bulldlsES f  7,4(1  tl 

fMIBrmenti  on  Oirli' High  School  Building. SO.ffll  CK 
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SCHOOL  FUND.  1894-1895. 

On  May  9,  1894,  the  Board  of  Education,  at  required  by  law,  adopted  the  following 
eatlinate  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet  Uie  expenses  of  the  Department  during:  the  fiscal  year 
1891-95,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors : 

For  teachers'  salaries 1850.000  OO 

For  Janitors'  salaries 43,000  (» 

For  offlce  salaries 7,860  00- 

For  shop  salaries 6,820  00 

For  books  (for  indi^pent  pupils,  etc.) 1,000  00 

For  stationery 6,000  00 

For  drawing  paper  (required  by  law) 2,000  00 

For  furniture 20,000  00 

For  fuel 6,500  00 

For  supplies 6,000  OO 

For  school  apparatus  2,600  00 

For  repairs 20,000  00 

For  permanent  improvements 5,000  OO 

For  painting  and  whitening  schoolhouses 12,000  00 

For  rents 3,600  00 

For  lights 6,500  00 

For  books  for  school  libraries 3,265  00 

For  printing 3,000  00 

For  postage 400  00 

For  telegraph  service,  district  boxes,  telephones,  etc 2,000  00 

For  advertising 600  00 

For  water  for  out;side  schools 200  00 

For  legal  expenses 1,000  00 

For  insurance 800  00 

For  school  censuH 4,000  00 

For  incidentals 2,500  00 

Finishing  hall  of  Girls'  High  School  buUdiuif 8,000  00 

Total fl,0Se,846  00 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  appropriated  91,000,200  for  the  support  of  the  Public  Schools  fur 
the  fiscal  year  1891-95.  It  is  estimated  that  this  sum  will  be  received  from  the  following 
sources: 

From  city  taxes $387,200  00 

From  State  school  moneys 6C0,030  00 

From  rent  of  school  property 8,000  00 

Total $1,000,20000 


SUPBKINTBNDBNT'S  KBPOKT. 


OBAOUATBS  OF  THK  aiRU-  mOH  BCHOOL 
Mai.  UM. 


Knnsdr.  lUuda  B. 

Kixflt.Kbla 
Kilmnk.  JuUi 


Brrut,  AU«  ntBbeth 


lUuliDa,  Alioe  Mud 
I>iiflT.HuiwliM>d>A. 

nna,  Murii  LouiH 


Utt.  HIHwu  B. 
Ulchur.  Ellft  H. 
Lipartv,  Cliln  J. 


itcntC  OiiRruilc  Mif 


KatDln.  U  uul  VlrilnU 
HolwnBoK  EUoJ. 


WiJIOD.  Kisau  V. 
W>L^.  Mary  UnuU 
Wrigkt,  Hut  Aniellk 
Wlldrmft.  EiuDU 


II™.  Zdnii  LaulH  I       FuHlar,  EiUlls  O.  I      MiilMr,  Clua 
(^  BiUla  A.                             Pitabve.  FlotaDca  RsTmond  Roctuv  LIUM  Hay 

DaMnscBet  J,  OrHntaum.  A1I»  Olcoilcb,  Vloli 

'I.  bulk  G.  I       Hukt,  Edith 
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ORAFUATES  OF  THE  NORMAL  CLASS  OF  TUB  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


AdAinson,  Agues  A. 
A&ron.  Frances 
Alien,  Sadie  H. 
Boynton,  Florence 
Baron,  Florence 
Bell,  MaryE. 
BarkbauB,  Julia 
Call.  Lucy  M. 
Call,  Mary  A. 
Coop.  Mary 
Chandler,  Mabel  G. 
Cheminant,  Olire  M. 
Clabrough,  Janet 
Crocker,  Helen  T. 
Carr,  Helen 
Coleman ,  Sarah 
Dunn,  Biary  £. 
Dean,  Mary  E. 
Diggs,  Annie  L. 
Dunne,  Isabel  G. 
De  Laguna,  Augusta 
Donohue,  Rebecca  M. 
Kngdahl.  Cecelia  C. 
Fitzgerald,  Margaret 
Fairweather,  Era 
Fleming,  Monica 
Farrington,  Alice  A. 
Fahreukrug,  Bertha 


Mat.  1W4. 

Frank.  Alioe  M. 
Fraaer,  Annie  M. 
Foley.  Elizabeth  M. 
GnlBth.  Annie  C. 
Holling.  Tillie 
Herbet,  Alioe 
Hinds,  Jennie  B. 
Hausaler.  MoUie  E. 
Huntington,  Mary  C. 
Henry.  Edith  F. 
Healey.  Aiise  M. 
Hewlett,  Jennie  M. 
Hart,  Mabelle  C. 
Johnston,  Charlotte  E. 
Judell.  Romilda 
Koch.  Louise  H. 
Kaiser.  Eliese  H. 
Kendrick,  XeUie  K. 
Lenhart,  Josephine 
Leathers,  Ella  A. 
Liner,  Margaret  G. 
Levy,  Mildred  A. 
Lindsey,  Edith 
Lyon,  Jessie  B. 
Lawrence,  Nella  B. 
Lipman,  Nettie  £. 
McLerie,  Jennie  T. 


Morao.  Ulian  L 
May.  Elizabeth  G. 
McMahon.  Lilian  y. 
Moraghan,  Elsie  L. 
MoEwen,  Eletanor  G. 
Neppert,  Julia  M. 
O'Neil.  ICadeleloe  G, 
O'SulliTan.  Elizabeth 
O'Brien,  Margaret  F. 
Prichard,  Elizabeth  B. 
Perl.  Ida  M. 
Pedlar,  Geneva  E. 
Passalaequa.  Janet  A. 
Bitohie,  Martha  H. 
Richards.  Lalia  S. 
Starkey,  Anah  F. 
Smith,  Effie  E. 
Smith.  Marion  E. 
SolilTan.  Ella  G. 
Soule,  May 
Schneider,  EUa  M. 
Schwelster,  Daisy 
Thompson,  Aggie  W. 
Taylor.  Bessie  V. 
Van  Vlaok.  IsabeUe 
Ward,  Susie  A. 
Walsh.  Catherine 


SUPKRINTKNDBNT'S  RKPOHT. 


i>.  JsHto  M. 
m.  lUita 


ORADCATB8  Or  THB  BOYS'  HIGH  6 
ttit.  liH. 
Fnnk,  Lu» 

OoUiTl*.  Ktel«  M. 


H^dA.  LonlAft  E. 
Hoffmui,  Iavtbiiw 
Uuuu.  Ithluka 


Futec.  UIUd  M 
Pirrtih.  Wilts  N- 

RWlukD.  Battle 
Baiter.  LtMyi  *^ 

Bdunltt,  MllloD 
Bartt,  L.  M» 
(MoTlUa.  Bwnioe  J. 


LohH.  Jollui  M. 
l^Bcb,  Agam 
HoCUih,  ClwlH  L. 
MoKlDbr.  Uu  J. 
Haiv.  Philip  C. 


Uiiiutiut.  ESe  l! 


Wayl.  BertJIi  A 
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Swan .  Gfenie 


CoBi,  Hvuie 
Orelgbton,  NetU  ^ 
Iiralsky,  Helen 
Ljon,  Bfaud 
Ludwlg,  Gertonide 

Angell,  Harry 
Bianchi.  Joe 
Cantelow,  Claire 


0RADUATB8  OF  THE  COMMBUOIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

May.  18M. 

TuKKs  Yeabs  Diplomas. 

Brunner.  Helen  (Honorable  Mention). 

!     Sorbier.  Ceoile  |     Hence  Lottie 

Two  Ybari  Diplomas— Honorable  Mbmtiom. 

OIRLit. 

NIokel.  Montana 
O'Oonnor,  Florence 
Renter,  Clara 

Strun,  Sophie 

I 

Steinhacen,  Oiuaie 

BOYS. 

FarleM.  Ashley 
Inrine.  Alonsu 
Kuenzly,  Frank 


Anderson,  Mamie 
Anderson.  Hilda 
Ajres.  Eulila 
Bernstein,  Bertha 
Borkbeim,  Ray 
Clark.  Maggie 
Cullen.  Mae 
Davis,  Bella 
Dennery,  Estelle 
Dennison,  Dora 
Fennessey,  Josie 
Folsom,  Maud 
Gallagher,  Isabel 
Hafford,  Esther 
Hallinan,  GeneTiere 
Ham  mar,  Annie 
Hauscbildt,  Lizzie 


OIRLil. 

Hextram.  Edith 
Inrine,  Mary 
Janssen,  Johanna 
Jones,  Blanche 
Keefe.  Lizzie 
Kelly.  Josie 
Kendrick.  Agnes 
Kerr,  Anna 
Killilea.  Mamie 
Levy.  Bessie 
Libbing.  Nettie 
Lowrie.  Jennie 
Luckhardt,  Gertrude 
Lundberg.  Ellen 
Martin,  Celia 
McCarthy,  Rosie 
Mclnemey,  Eva 


Wagner.  Mary 
Weinlander.  LilUe 
Waechter.  Madeline 
Whiteside.  C»rlotU 


Soanlan.  Jan*es 
Wilson.  Wai 
Zeober.  Fred 


MUes.  Ella 
Morris,  Carrie 
Nolan,  Mary 
O'Connor.  Tesqr 
Pamperin.  Abby 
Plagemaun,  Regina 
lUdemakar.  Mai 
Riley,  Mamie 
Sweeny.  Annie 
Tiooulet.  Alice 
Tinkler,  Ellen 
Tweed.  Daley 
Walsh.  Frances 
WellmAn.  Beatrice 
Walker.  Gradbel 
WertheiuMr.  Francis 


SUPBRIWTBNDBNT  S  RBPORT. 


QRADUATEB  OF  THE  OOMURBOUIi  HIGH  BOHOOIr-CoHtii 


Hjmiui,  WalMr 
Luhlc.LHMr 

lAWLST,  FlUk 

IjlUle.O«r|e 
Llflnfiton,  BnhflM 


HolAuihliii.  FiHik 


Uona»  Joavph 
Hmmld.  Otort* 
VomuD.  Frsnk 
Psili.  John 


Two  Ykuh  CiRTiriuTis. 


HsAUMar.  Jenn 


U'Darmell,  Gdnrd 
Dobmldt.  BeniT 


8k«mH,  TlioiiiH 
Stulon,  WUUUD 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR   THE 


Sctol  and  Fiscal  Year  EndlnB  June  30,  1895 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


The  Hdjton  Printing  Company,  321  Sacramento  Street 
1895 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR    THE 


School  anl  Fiscal  Year  EndinD  June  30,  1895 
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Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 


To  tbc  Honorable  Board  of  Education 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco: 

Gentlemen:  Herewith  please  find  report  for  year  ending 
June,  1895.  Bnt  for  the  sickness  and  subsequent  death  of  Super- 
intendent Moulder,  this  would  have  appeared  as  his  report.  He 
had  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  a  study  of  the  conditions 
of  the  schools,  and  had  he  lived  would  have  written  a  report  full 
of  wise  and  helpful  suggestions. 

PERSONAL. 

It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  embarrassment  that  I  assume 
the  duties  of  an  ofiice  that  has  been  filled  by  such  men  asDenman, 
Mann.  Anderson,  Swett  and  Moulder.  No  one  who  has  not 
undertaken  it  knows  how  great  the  responsibility.  To  fill  such  a 
position  even  conscientiously,  not  to  say  ably,  requires  no  small 
degree  of  wise  forethought  and  careful  discretion.  A  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  a  large  city  finds  it  quite  as  difficult  to  tell 
what  not  to  do  as  what  to  do.  Any  one  can  tear  down  and  ter- 
rorae,  bnt  it  remains  for  few  to  build  with  wisdom  and  courage. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  say  that  my  highest  ambi- 
tioa  is  to  assist  in  some  degree  in  the  creation  of  higher  ideals 
among  Principals  and  teachers,  and  thus  secure  to  the  children  in 
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our  schools  snch  instruction  as  shall  fit  them  for  the  highest  type 
of  American  citizenship. 

KEEP  faith  with  TEACHERS. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1893-94,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion passed  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That,  except  where  it  would  work  a  manifest  injustice, 
it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that  the  present  schedule  of  salaries  be  con- 
tinued in  force  for  the  fiscal  year  1894-95. 

It  was  with  such  an  assurance  as  this  that  the  teachers  went 
to  their  vacation,  to  return  in  six  weeks  to  find  their  salaries  cat. 
The  reduction  was  not  much,  it  is  true,  but  enough  to  show  bad 
faith.  It  was  not  the  amount,  but  the  manner,  of  the  cut  that 
was  disheartening. 

Notwithstanding  this  discouragement  at  the  outset,  the  year 
has  been  one  of  painstaking,  intelligent  devotion  to  duty.  And 
may  I  say,  in  this  connection,  that  after  nearly  eight  years  of  very 
careful,  discriminating,  critical  observation  of  the  daily  work  of 
the  San  Francisco  teachers,  I  know  them  to  be  a  high-minded, 
faithful,  conscientious,  capable  body  of  men  and  women.  They 
are  worthy  the  fullest  confidence  and  highest  appreciation. 

the  teacher's  work. 

There  is  no  work  in  which  a  human  being  can  engage  that  is 
such  a  tax  upon  one's  whole  strength  as  the  teacher*s.  To  furnish 
and  adapt  the  mental  and  moral  food  of  fifty  earnest,  wide- 
awake, inquiring  girls  and  boys,  is  a  draft  upon  the  energies  that 
teachers  themselves  seldom  fully  understand.  Many  a  teacher 
drops  out  of  the  ranks  and  is  marked  absent  at  roll-call,  because 
the  tax  upon  nerve  and  brain  cannot  be  met. 

Nothing  can  over-magnify  the  importance  of  the  teacher's 
work.  No  one  leaves  such  a  legacy  to  the  world  as  does  a  capa- 
ble, conscientious  teacher.  No  work  so  thoroughly  exhausts  the 
very  nerve  force  and  leaves  threadbare  every  fiber  of  one's  life  as 
does  the  teacher's.  Let  it  be  said  with  earnestness  and  force  that 
every  turn  in  the  management  of  the  schools  of  a  great  city 
affects  for  good  or  evil  the  children  who  attend  them.  Disturb 
your  teaching  force'and  its  effect  reaches  the  children's  education. 
No  class  of  workers,  no  profession,  comes  so  near  to  the  future 
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life  of  the  nation  as  do  the  foiir  hundred  thousand  teachers  who 
direct  the  thought  of  nearly  twelve  million  American  children. 
Let  the  official  whom  accident  may  clothe  with  a  little  brief 
authority  beware  of  how  he  exercises  it,  lest  he  dwarf  what  he 
should  strive  to  develop. 

TEACHERS*   PAY, 

Boston,  November  1, 1895. 

Dbar  Sir  :  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  following  its  plan  of  paying  espe- 
cial attention  to  educational  subjects,  will  take  up  for  discussion  "The 
Status  of  the  Teacher,'*  and  consider  how  the  profession  may  be  made 
a  calling  of  greater,  dignity  and  of  more  suitable  reward ;  for,  clearly, 
teaching  is  not  held  in  as  high  honor  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  doubtful, 
indeed,  if  the  public-school  system  will  reach  its  proper  efficiency  until  in 
every  community  the  teacher's  status  is  as  high  as  the  status  of  any 
other  profession. 

To  lilt  the  teacher  into  the  highest  esteem,  two  things  are  necessary : 

(1)  To  give  efficient  teachers  security  in  their  positions  and  freedom 
to  do  their  best  work. 

(2)  To  pay  them  salaries  large  enough  to  make  the  profession 
attractive  to  the  very  ablest  men  and  women,  not  as  a  makeshift,  but 
as  a  life  career. 

Very  truly  yours. 

The  Editors  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  above  letter  is  one  of  many  indications  that  point  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  near  future  the  teachers  of  the  country  will  receive, 
in  some  degree,  at  least,  the  substantial  recognition  that  comes 
to  other  learned  professions.  There  is  no  appreciation  that  car- 
ries with  it  so  much  of  inspiration  as  good  pay.  No  faithful, 
conscientious,  capable  teacher  ever  received  a  dollar  she  had  not 
twice  earned. 

VENTILATION    AND  HEATING. 

Ventilation  and  heating  are  so  closely  related  to  the  welfare 
of  onr  schools,  and  there  is  such  an  utter  lack  of  an3'thing  like 
system,  that  I  have  thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
quote  at  length  from  a  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion: 

With  an  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  ventilation,  the  sub- 
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ject  has  till  quite  recently  been  in  its  infancy,  if  even  now  it  has  attained 
anything  like  maturity.  This  fact  is  shown  in  the  iil-Tentilated  and 
poorly-heated  halls  in  all  parts  of  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  appeals 
in  nearly  all  the  costly  churches,  where  the  provision  for  renewal  of  the 
air  is  quite  generally  wholly  insufficient,  and,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  not 
one-twentieth  of  what  it  should  be.  The  reason  that  people  are  alive 
and  in  tolerable  health  is  that  they  spend  only  a  small  fraction  of  their 
time  in  these  halls  and  churches. 

Many  schoolhouses  are  but  little  better,  and  yet  most  of  the  children 
live  through  it  because  they  go  into  the  open  air  frequently  at  recesses, 
at  noon,  and  morning  and  night,  and  the  system  habituates  itself  to 
throwing  off  the  poison  inhaled  with  the  vitiated  air  of  the  schoolroom, 
just  as  a  man  becomes  accustomed  to  the  nicotine  poison  of  tobacco  and 
the  alcoholic  poison  of  whisky,  and  just  as  the  human  body  has  the 
power  of  adapting  itself  to  the  rigor  of  an  Arctic  winter,  and  again  to 
the  heat  of  a  torrid  summer  The  Creator  seems  to  have  given  us  this 
power  of  adaptation  in  order  that  the  race  might  not  become  extinct 
while  we  are  learning  how  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  free  pure  air  every- 
where supplied.  But  it  will  not  do  to  presume  too  long  on  this  adapta- 
bility. The  evidence  of  degeneracy  here  and  there  warn  us  that  it  is 
high  time  to  presume  no  longer. 

And  in  private  houses  the  case  is  generally  even  worse  than  in  school- 
houses  and  public  halls.  The  safety  in  these  houses  lies  in  the  fact  that 
but  few  people  generally  are  confined  in  one  room.  It  is  likely  that  a 
very  large  majority  of  private  houses  are  heated  with  stoves,  and  that 
in  nine-tenths  of  them  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  changing  the 
air  of  the  room  except  the  occasional  opening  of  a  door  or  a  window 
and  the  withdrawal  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  air  through  the  draft  of 
the  stove. 

CONDITIONS   VARY. 

In  considering  what  is  the  best  means  for  heating  and  ventilating, 
there  are  various  conditions  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  A  large 
house  heated  by  a  furnace  or  by  indirect  steam,  with  a  small  family  is 
one  thing.  A  small  house,  heated  by  a  stove,  with  a  large  family,  is 
quite  different.  In  both  these  the  rooms,  or  a  part  of  them,  are  occupied 
through  the  whole  twenty-four  hours.  A  schoolroom,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  occupied  only  five  or  six  hours  in  the  day,  but  it  is  inhabited  by 
a  large  number  of  children  during  that  time.  These  children,  moreover, 
are  at  the  period  of  greatest  growth.  The  tissues  of  the  body  are  re- 
newed rapidly,  and  the  excretions  through  the  skiu  and  the  exhalations 
from  the  lungs  vitiate  the  air  very  rapidly.  Furthermore,  these  children 
often  come  from  houses  not  the  most  scrupulously  clean ;  their  clothes 
are  sometimes  filled  with  the  odors  that  arise  from  cooking,  for  one 
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room  has  to  serve  for  kitchef),  dining-room  and  living  room.  In  snch 
a  place  boiled  cabbage,  fried  onions,  or  garlic,  sausage  meat  and  dongh- 
nnts  leave  traces  of  perfume  in  the  dresses  of  girls  and  in  the  jackets  of 
bojs.  Nor  should  any  one  regard  this  fact  **  with  a  disdainful  smile/' 
for  out  of  such  surroundings  have  arisen  men  and  women  eminent  in  the 
republic.  The  fact  is  emphasized  here  only  to  show  that  schoolrooms 
where  snch  men  and  women  may  be  developed  ought  to  have  plenty  of 
fresh  air. 

Difierence  of  climate  also  is  a  condition  which  very  much  affects  the 
probkm  of  heating  and  ventilating  schoolhouses  and  dwellings ; 
and  an  essay  designed  for  all  portions  of  the  country,  while 
describing  what  may  be  needful  for  Minnesota  and  Maine,  must  be  taken 
with  large  modifications  when  applied  to  the  conditions  of  South  Caro- 
lina or  Southern  California.  But  this  modification  is  chiefly  one  of 
degree,  and  not  a  change  in  principles. 

vitiated  air. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  enter  into  any  scientific  discussion  of 
the  constituents  of  foul  air.  It  is  rather  the  purpose  to  treat  the 
subject  in  its  practical  aspects  and  in  a  popular  way,  and  yet  it  is 
hoped  that  nothing  will  appear  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  science  of 
tlie  subject. 

Popularly,  then,  it  is  said  that  the  air  which  has  been  exhaled  from 
tbt  lungs  contains  a  certain  larger  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
this  gas  is  known  to  be  heavier  than  the  pure  air.  It  is  this  gas  which 
settles  mt  the  bottom  of  a  certain  valley  in  Prance  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  three  feet.  Taken  into  the  lungs  of  an  animal,  it  causes  death ;  hence 
a  dog  dies  when  he  tries  to  walk  through  this  valley,  because  he  is 
immersed  in  the  gas  and  can  breathe  no  air,  while  a  man  walking 
tkrongfa  ^th  his  head  above  the  stratum  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  in 
the  air,  remains  uninjured.  The  danger  from  this  g€is  arises  from  the 
exclusion  of  air,  and  not  so  much  from  its  poisonous  nature.  It  |is  ]often 
asserted  that  in  the  process  of  ventilation  the  exhaust  should  be  from 
the  bottom  of  the  room  because  this  gas  settles  there.  It  is  true  that 
the  exhaust  should  be  from  the  bottom  of  the  room,  but  not  for  this 
reason.  The  foul  air  of  a  schoolroom  is  not  always  or  necessarily 
at  the  bottom  of  the  room.  It  is  at  the  top  of  the  room  under  certain 
conditions,  and  perhaps  more  frequently  than  at  the  bottom.  The 
impurity  does  not  consist  of  carbonic  acid  alone;  it  consists  of  exhala- 
tions from  the  skin,  of  other  substances  thrown  off  from  the  lungs 
besides  this  gas,  and  of  watery  vapor.  All  this  is  at  a  temperature  very 
nearly  that  of  the  lungs  and  the  body,  which  is  normally  about  98jdegrees 
P.»and  hence  it  is  lighter  than  the  air  of  the  room,  and  it  tends  to  rise  for 
that  reason.    Even  the  carbonic  acid,  which  in  its  pare  state  is  heavier 
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than  air  at  the  same  temperature,  being  of  a  higher  temperature  and 
mixed  with  vapor  and  various  impurities,  rises  to  the  top  of  the  room 
at  first,  instead  of  settling  to  the  floor. 

This  has  been  proved  by  the  following  experiment :  A  schoolroom 
was  about  40  feet  long  and  25  or  .SO  feet  wide.  It  was  10  feet  high  to  a 
cornice  a,  just  above  the  windows,  and  above  the  cornice  the  ceiling  rose 
in  a  flat  arch  3  or  4  feet  to  b.  On  the  back  side  were  half  a  dozen  win- 
dows, on  the  front  side  were  three  doors,  and  at  each  end  there  was  a 
fireplace  with  a  good  draft ;  on  the  back  side  of  each  fireplace,  at  the 
endj  was  a  window,  and  on  the  front  side  was  a  door.  The  room  was 
heated  by  a  large  stove.  While  the  school  was  in  session,  the  air  was 
admitted  from  the  halls  through  transoms  over  the  doors  and  through 
the  windows,  which  were  lowered  an  inch  or  two ;  and  it  was  exhausted 
through  the  fireplaces.  The  school  closed  at  1  o'clock,  when  the  win- 
dows and  doors  were  thrown  open  and  the  wind  was  allowed  to  sweep 
through  the  room  all  the  afternoon.  The  room  was  then  as  sweet  as 
the  out-door  air.  At  night  the  doors  and  windows  were  closed  and  the 
fire  in  the  stove  was  allowed  to  smoulder;  but  in  the  morning  the  room 
was  filled  with  the  schoolhouse  odor  of  foul  breaths.  At  first  this 
seemed  unaccountable,  but  upon  careful  investigation  it  appeared  that 
a  stratum  of  warm  and  impure  air  had  remained  in  the  arch  above  the 
cornice  during  the  afternoon,  when  the  wind  had  swept  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  room,  and  as  it  cooled  at  night,  this  foul  air  had 
settled  and  diffused  itself  throughout  the  room.  The  discovery  was 
made  by  mounting  a  ladder  to  hang  a  picture,  and,  putting  the  head 
into  the  stratum  of  air  above  the  cornice  just  before  closing  the  room 
for  the  night.  This  experiment  shows,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  foul 
air  will  rise  to  the  top  of  a  heated  schoolroom,  and  that  this  part  needs 
ventilation  not  less  than  the  bottom. 

The  conditions  in  this  room  would  have  been  vastly  improved  if  the 
windows  had  extended  to  the  top  of  the  arch,  or  if  there  had  been  a 
ventilating  register  at  the  top  of  the  arch  leading  into  the  chimney  flue. 
But  the  ventilator  should  have  been  closed  during  the  day  in  this  case, 
or  else  the  heated  air  of  the  room  would  pass  out  rapidly  at  the  top; 
and  in  case  the  windows  were  extended  to  the  highest  part  of  the  ceil- 
ing the  warm  air  would  pass  out  in  the  same  way,  unless  the  openings 
were  barely  large  enough  to  supply  the  air  which  was  exhausted 
through  the  fireplaces. 

RADIANT    HEAT. 

In  a  small  room,  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  open  grate  or  a  wood 
fire  is  the  best  means  of  heating  and  ventilation.  The  air  is  bj'  this 
means  radiated  directly  from  the  glowing  coals;  it  strikes  the  furniture, 
walls,  ceiling  and  floor  of  the  room  and  warms  them.    The  air  is 
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warmed  by  contact  with  these  objects,  and  not  by  radiant  heat  passing 
through  it.  The  air  for  breathing  is,  therefore,  comparatively  cool,  as 
it  ought  to  be ;  it  retains  its  natural  moistute,  and  does  not  absorb 
from  the  nostrils,  air  passages  and  lungs  so  much  of  the  moisture  as  to 
leave  them  in  a  dry,  parched  and  unhealthy  condition.  The  draft  of  the 
open  fireplace  changes  the  air  in  the  room  frequently,  and,  if  the  air  is 
supplied  through  passages  around  the  fireplace  connected  with  the  out- 
side near  the  floor  and  opening  near  the  top  of  the  room  above  the  fire- 
place, it  is  partially  warmed  in  passing  around  the  brick  work  behind 
the  fireplace ;  and  these  conditions  are  nearly  perfect. 

Bat  what  is  so  admirable  on  a  small  scale,  is  not  suited  to  a  large 
room  with  many  people  in  it.  Too  many  fireplaces  would  be  required, 
and  in  a  large  building  of  many  rooms  the  care  of  these  and  the  inevi- 
table interruption  which  it  would  cause,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dust  and 
ashes  that  would  be  scattered  over  the  room,  all  make  a  great  and 
unnecessary  expense.  The  cost  of  fuel  would  also  be  enormous,  for  not 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  would  be 
ayailable  in  the  rooms;  the  other  seven-eighths  would  pass  up  the 
clumney. 

HEATING    BY    STOVES. 

In  a  close  room  the  air  can  be  very  economically  heated  by  a  stove 
of  stiitable  size.  The  air  is  heated  by  contact  with  the  heated  iron  of 
the  stove,  and  its  volume  being  increased  by  the  rarefaction  which  heat 
produces,  the  air  immediately  rises  to  the  top  of  the  room  and  is  replaced 
by  the  denser  cold  air,  and  this  in  turn  becomes  heated  to  rise  and  be 
replaced  by  more  cold  air.  It  will  greatly  facilitate  this  movement  of 
^e  air,  and  the  consequent  heating  of  all  parts  of  the  room,  to  sur- 
round the  stove  by  a  jacket  of  sheet  iron  raised  a  few  inches  from  the 
floor  and  distant  five  or  six  inches  from  the  stove.  The  air  passes  under 
the  jacket  and  up  between  it  and  the  stove,  and  becomes  heated  in  pass- 
ing. The  motion  is  much  more  rapid  with  the  jacket,  and  those  pupils 
^ho  sit  nearest  the  stove  are  by  it  relieved  from  the  too  great  heat 
directly  from  the  stove.  Seats  near  the  stove  and  those  in  the  farthest 
W  of  the  room  thus  become  equally  comfortable. 

THE  SPACE  AND  AMOUNT  OF  AIR   PER  MINUTE  PER  PUPIL. 

In  1882  a  commission  of  experts  was  appointed  to  report 
«pon  the  school  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  fol- 
lowing are  their  conclusions : 

1.  That  all  sides  of  the  (school)  building  shall  be  freely  exposed  to 
light  and  air;  for  which  purpose  they  shall  not  be  less  than  sixty  feet 
<iwtant  from  any  opposite  building. 
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2.  That  not  more  than  three  of  the  flooni— better  only  two— shall  be ' 
occupied  for  classrooms. 

3.  That  in  each  classroom  not  less  than  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor 
area  shall  be  allowed  to  each  pupil. 

4.  That  in  each  classroom  the  window  space  shall  not  be  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  floor  space,  and  the  distance  of  the  desk  most  remote 
from  the  window  should  not  be  more  than  one  and  one-half  times  the 
height  of  the  top  of  the  window  from  the  floor. 

5.  That  the  height  of  the  classroom  should  never  exceed  fourteen 

feet. 

6.  That  the  provisions  for  ventilation  should  be  such  as  to  provide 
for  each  person  in  a  classroom  not  less  than  30  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per 
minute,  which  amount  must  be  introduced  and  thoroughly  distributed 
without  creating  unpleasant  drafts  or  causing  any  two  parts  of  the 
room  to  difler  in  temperature  more  than  2  degrees  P.,  or  the  maximum 
temperature  to  exceed  70  degrees  P.  The  velocity  of  the  incoming  air 
should  not  exceed  two  feet  per  second  at  any  point  where  it  is  liable  to 
strike  on  the  person. 

7.  That  the  heating  of  the  fresh  air  should  be  efiected  by  indirect 
radiation. 

8.  That  all  (wardrobes  or)  closets  for  containing  clothing  or  wraps 
should  be  thoroughly  ventilated. 

The  importance  of  the  last  of  these  recommendations  may  be  noted 
here  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  place.  Both  for  the  comfort  of 
pupils  on  returning  from  school  and  for  the  sake  of  pure  air  in  the  school- 
rooms, all  the  wraps,  overshoes,  hats,  caps  and  umbrellas,  and  stock- 
ings on  stormy  days  (an  extra  pair  being  kept  at  school  for  a  change) , 
should  be  deposited  in  a  well-ventilated  and  heated  room.  In  large 
buildings  a  part  of  the  basement  may  be  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  in 
schools  for  large  children,  a  small,  separate  and  veell  ventilated  closet, 
about  12  by  18  inches, -with  a  door  and  lock,  should  be  supplied  for  each 
pupil.  With  smaller  children,  who  need  the  oversight  or  the  assistance 
of  the  teacher,  the  cloakrooms  should  adjoin  the  schoolroom. 

It  appears  that  about  200  cubic  feet  of  air  space  should  be  provided 
for  each  pupil ;  the  number  of  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  each  should 
be  15.  A  schoolroom  30  by  23  by  13  feet  would  then  seat  about  40 
pupils.  Por  each  of  these,  30  cubic  feet  per  minute  of  fresh  warm  air 
should  be  supplied,  and  the  same  quantity,  of  course,  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  room.  All  the  air  in  the  room  would  be  changed  in  ten 
minutes.  This  air  should  not  move  at  a  greater  velocity  than  2  feet  per 
second,  or  120  feet  per  minute,  where  it  is  liable  to  strike  the  person. 
Eight  feet  or  more  above  the  floor  it  may  move  with  greater  velocity,  or 
200  ieet  a  minute.  This  requires  an  opening  of  about  6  square  feet,  or  2 
by  3  feet ;  and  this  opening  would  discharge  easily  a  vertical  flue  of  2  by 
2  feet,  horizontal  section. 
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In  cold  weather,  when  the  difference  in  weight  of  the  warm  air  and 
the  cold  is  greatest,  this  veiocit j  can  easily  be  attained.  In  mild  weather,. 
however,  the  result  is  less  positive.  But  in  mild  weather  there  is  less 
dtfficnlty  about  ventilation.  The  windows  may  be  thrown  open  on 
'waim  dsiys. 

But  to  make  this  movement  of  air  positive,  and  to  remove  all  possi- 
bility of  failure,  the  air  may  be  moved  by  a  fan,  or  blower.  This  can 
be  so  constructed  that  it  may  either  force  the  air  into  all  the  chambers 
from  a  single  fresh  air  supply,  and  deliver  the  requisite  number  of  cubic 
feet  per  minute  to  each  room,  or  it  can  be  made  to  pull  the  air  from  each 
room  through  the  exhaust  flues  or  up  the  shaft,  if  all  these  flues  are  con- 
nected with  a  single  shaft. 

In  forcing  the  air  into  the  room  through  the  radiators,  it  is  found, 
first,  that  disagreeable  drafts  are  caused,  and  that  the  air  moves  too 
rapidly  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  and  aloag  the  ceiling ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, it  is  found  that  only  about  one-half  of  the  warm  air  delivered  to 
a  room  goes  out  through  the  ventilator.  If  the  fan  is  used,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  pull  the  air  from  the  room  through  the  exhaust  flues,  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  air  enters  through  the  warm-air  flues  than  is  with- 
drawn through  the  exhaust ;  the  balance  finds  its  way  into  the  room, 
unheated,  through  the  doors  and  windows. 

In  order,  then,  to  produce  absolute  perfection,  and  to  deliver  30 
cubic  feet  of  warm  air  through  the  flue  at  the  top  of  the  room,  and  to 
withdraw  an  equal  amount  through  the  exhaust  flue,  two  fans  would 
liave  to  be  used,  of  equal  capacity,  and  moving  on  the  same  shaft,  or 
with  nniform  velocities ;  and  this  construction  would  not  be  difficult. 
But  even  here  there  would  be  this  element  of  uncertainty :  that  the  air 
kom.  many  rooms  being  withdrawn  through  a  single  shaft,  more  air,  at 
agreater  velocity,  might  be  exhausted  from  one  room  than  from  an- 
other; hnd  the  same  difficulty  would  occur  with  the  warm  air.    Nothing 
tbort  of.a  aeparatcflue  for  each  room,  both  for  the  supply  and  for  the 
exhaust,  and  a  blower  in  each  to  deliver  and  exhaust  the  required  vol- 
Qme  of  air,  would  secure  this  absolute  perfection.   In  addition  to  this,  the 
temperature  of  the  incoming  air  would  need  to  be  kept  at  the  proper  de- 
gree by  some  kind  of  an  automatic  regulator.    Or,  instead  of  the  sepa- 
rate flues  and  fans  for  each  room,  the  air  could  be  forced  in  from  one 
xmrce  by  a  single  fan,  and  exhausted  by  another  through  a  single  shaft,  as 
at  first  described ;  and  the  quantity  of  air  passing  through  each  register 
might  be  controlled  by  a  governor  placed  in  the  flue  and  controlling  the 
damper.    Such  an  apparatus  would  not  be  difficult  to  construct. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  supply  of  air  needs  to  be  reduced  to 
10  fine  a  point.  With  a  heated  shaft,  and  with  heated  air  from  furnaces 
or  from  steam  coils,  the  results  are  probably  as  nearly  perfect  as  this 
generation  is  prepared  for- — [From  Report  of  Instructor  in  Hygiene,  Bos- 
ton Pablic  Schools. 
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The  chief  difficulty  is  defective  ventilation.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  secure  good  ventilation  by  the  natural  method ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  movement  of  the  outer  atmosphere  passing  over 
the  mouth  of  a  ventilating-pipe  or  cupola  does  not  draw  the  air 
out  of  a  room  or  a  building  with  sufficient  force  and  rapidity  to 
<!onduce  to  good  ventilation.  A  chimne3'-flue  may  do  its  required 
work  in  this  simple  way;  but  the  draft  does  not  depend,  except 
in  a  slight  degree,  upon  the  current  of  outer  air  blowing  over  the 
■chimney-top,  but  rather  because  the  column  of  air  in  the  flue  is 
heated  by  the  smoke  and  fire,  and,  in  obedience  to  a  physical  law, 
flows  upward.  We  need  not  expect  a  like  result  in  the  case  of  a 
room  simply  provided  with  a  ventilating-flue,  assuming  that, 
because  a  pipe  leads  out,  the  air  will  escape  through  it  in  sufficient 
volume.  The  proper  ventilation  of  a  schoolroom  by  thi*t  method 
is  out  (f  the  question.  And  yet  that  is  the  system  that  was 
adopted  in  nearly  all  the  school-buildings  erected  previotis  to  a 
few  years  ago. 

Wherever  it  is  possible,  I  would  recommend  the  introduction 
of  a  process  of  artificial  ventilation  superior  to  any  other  in  the 
certainty  of  its  work.  It  is  known  as  the  system  of  *' exhaust 
ventilation"  and  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  large  school-houses 
completed  within  the  past  three  or  four  years.  The  air  is  drawn 
out  of  the  room  by  the  action  of  a  revolving  fan,  worked  by 
steam,  and  which  is  set  in  a  box  or  chamber  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  building,  near  the  roof,  and  into  which  empty  all  the  venti- 
ducts from  the  various  study  and  dressing  rooms.  The  rapid 
revolution  of  the  fan-wheel,  the  blades  being  set  at  an  angle,  has 
the  effect  of  lifting  the  air  from  below  and  forcing  it  through  the 
opening  in  the  roof.  Neither  contrary  wind  nor  a  quiet  atmos- 
phere, nor  rain,  nor  storm  affects  the  discharge  of  air,  which 
must  go  on  when  the  fan  is  in  operation. 

PENSION    FOR    TEACHERS. 

After  urging  their  claims  with  three  successive  legislatures, 
the  teachers  of  California  have  secured  the  passage  of  an  act 
that  provides  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers,  who,  through  long 
years  of  service,  have  become  incapacitated.  Though  the  law  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  it  is  a  beginning,  and  will  ultimately 
result  in  great  good.  Four  teachers  have  already  taken  advan- 
tage of  its  provisions. 
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COPY    OF    THE    law: 

AN  ACT 

To  Create  and  Administer  a  Public  School  Teachers^ 
Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  in  the  Several  Counties 
AND  Cities  and  Counties  of  the  State. 

Tht  People  of  the  State  of  California,    Represented  in    Senate   and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  i.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  the  County 
Treasurer  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  each  county 
or  city  and  county,  and  their  successors  in  office,  are  hereby  constituted 
a  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  **  School  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement 
Fund,"  to  provide  for  the  disbursement  of  the  same  and  to  designate 
the  beneficiaries  thereof,  as  hereinafter  directed,  which  Board  shall  be 
known  as  the  **  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Commissioners." 

Sbc  2.  They  shall  organize  as  such  Board  by  choosing  one  of  their 
number  as  Chairman  and  one  as  Secretary.  The  County  Treasurer  shall 
be^jr  officio  Treasurer  of  such  fund.  Such  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
have  charge  of  and  administer  said  fund  and  order  payments  therefrom 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  They  shall  report  annually  in 
the  month  of  July  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  the  condition  of  such 
fond,  and  the  receipts  and  the  disbursements  on  account  of  the  same, 
^th  a  full  and  complete  list  of  the  beneficiaries  of  said  fund,  and  the 
amounts  paid  to  each  of  them. 

Sbc.  3.  Whenever  any  teacher  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  Act 
has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  and  shall  become  incapacitated  from  performing  the  duties  of  a 
teacher,  such  teacher  shall,  at  his  or  her  request,  and  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees,  without  such  request,  be  retired 
as  a  teacher,  and  shall  thereafter  receive  an  annuity  out  of  said  fund  of 
forty.five  dollars  per  month  ;  and  if  such  teacher  has  taught  for  twenty- 
fi^e  years  or  over,  shall,  under  the  same  circumstances,  be  retired  on  an 
annnity  of  fifty  dollars  per  month,  such  payments  to  be  made  out  of 
the  fund  in  the  different  counties  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
tanght  by  such  teacher  in  each  county  ;  but  in  case  any  teacher  should 
^  retired  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  he  or  she 
ninst,  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  thereof,  pay  into  the  fund  pro- 
dded for  in  this  Act  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  ;  and  provided 
Jurihet,  that  if  at  any  time  there  shall  not  be  sufficient  money  in  said 
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fund  to  pay  the  warrants  drawn  thereon  as  presented  for  payment,  the 
Treasurer  shall  register  said  warrants,  and  mark  on  the  back  of  each 
these  words:  '*  Presented  for  payment  this — (giving  day,  month  and 
year)  and  not  paid  for  want  of  funds. " 

Treasurer  of County. 

and  such  warrants  shall  be  paid  in  the  order  of  registration  and  bear 
interest  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum  from  date  of  registration. 

Sbc.  4*  The  Board  herein  provided  for  shall  hold  quarterly  meet- 
ings on  the  third  Saturday  of  January,  April,  July  and  October  of  each 
year  at  the  office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
Such  Board  shall  biennially,  at  its  meeting  in  January,  select  from  its 
members  a  President  and  Secretary.  It  shall  issue  warrants,  signed  by 
it»  President  and  Secretary,  to  the  persons  entitled  thereto  for  the 
amount  of  money  ordered  paid  to  such  persons  from  such  fund  by  said 
Board,  stating  therein  for  what  purpose  said  payment  is  made.  It  shall 
keep  a  record  of  all  its  proceedings,  which  shall  be  public.  It  shall  at 
each  quarterly  meeting  send  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  county*  or  city  and 
county,  and  to  the  Auditor  of  such  county,  or  city  and  county,  a  list  of 
all  persons,  if  any,  entitled  to  payment  out  of  the  fund  provided  in  this 
Act,  stating  the  amount  of  such  payments  and  for  what  granted,  which 
lists  shall  be  sworn  to  as  correct  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  said 
Board,  and  the  Auditor  shall  then  enter  a  copy  of  said  list  in  a  book  to 
be  kept  for  him  for  that  purpose,  known  as  the  **  School  Teachers' 
Annuity  Fund  Book."  When  such  list  has  been  entered  in  such  book 
by  the  Auditor,  he  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  such  county,  or  city  and  county,  which  Board  shall  order  the  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  named  out  of  the  fund  provided  for  by  this  Act.  A 
majority  of  the  members  of  said  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Sbc.  5.  In  addition  to  the  powers  hereinbefore  granted  to  said 
Board,  it  shall  have  the  further  power,  first,  to  subpoena  and  compel 
witnesses  to  attend  and  testify  before  it  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
operation  of  this  Act,  and  any  member  of  said  Board  may  administer  an 
oath  or  affirmation  to  such  witness,  in  the  form  prescribed  in  courts  of 
justice  ;  second,  to  provide  for  the  payment,  out  of  said  fund,  of  all 
expenses,  such  as  for  printing,  for  stationery  and  for  postage  stamps, 
but  the  members  of  said  Board,  as  such,  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion ;  third,  to  make  all  such  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
transaction  of  their  business,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  6.  To  provide  a  fund  for  the  payments  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  each  municipality  shall 
certify  monthly  to  the  Treasurer  of  such  municipality,  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  every  school  district  outside  of  such  municipalities,  shall 
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certify  and  pay  over  in  like  manner  to  the  County  Treasurer  of  each 
comity,  and  one  per  cent,  of  the  amount  due  each  teacher  as  salary  for 
the  previous  month  ;  and  all  moneys  derived  from  any  other  source 
shall  be  paid  to  the  County  Treasurer  to  the  credit  of  such  fund.  Such 
Board  shall  also  receive  and  place  to  the  credit  of  said  fund  all  moneys 
T«eeived  from  donations,  legacies,  gifts,  bequests  or  otherwise. 

Sbc.  7.  This  Act  shall  be  binding  [only]  upon  public  school 
teachers  [who,]  after  the  [passage]  of  this  Act,  [shall]  sign  and  deliver 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  municipality  in  which  they  are  em- 
Jliojtd  a  notice  in  substantially  the  following  form: 


1895. 


TV  i^  Board  0/ Education  (or  Trustee,  as  the  case  may  be)  <?/"— ^ : 

Yim  aie  hereby  notified  that  I  agree  to  be  bound  by,  and  desire  to 
ivtaiS  myeelf  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Cali- 

fasHis,  approved  ■■   ■■   r ,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  entitled 

**  h».  Act  to  Create  and  Administer  a  School  Teachers'  Annuity  and 
Mtfrement  Pond  "  in  the  several  counties  and  cities  and  counties  in 
ttoSUOe. 


Public  School  Tiachtr, 

And  no  teacher  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  at  the 
lane  of  the  passage  of  this  Act  failing  to  give  such  notice  shall  be 
entitled  to  any  benefits  under  this  Act  [or]  subject  to  any  of  its  bur- 
dens. [And  no  teacher  employed  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  who, 
within  ninety  days  after  such  employment,  fails  to  give  such  notice, 
ihall  share  the  benefits  of  or  be  subject  to  the  burdens  of  this  Act.] 

Such  notices  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Treasurer  of  such  munici- 
pslity,  and  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Commissioners  of  said  fund,  and  pre- 
•erred  as  a  record  for  their  information. 

8bc.  8.  All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sbc.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  efiect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

A  Report  op  the  Committee  on  Pedagogics,  Prbsbntbd  by 
William  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  CoMBas^sioNSR  op  Education, 

BBPORE  THE    NATIONAL    COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION,  AT  NASH- 
VILLE, Tenn.,  July,  1889. 

The  subject  of  the  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Training  has  come 
to  be  of  prime  importance  by  reason  of  the  strong  claims  set  up  for  it  by 
its  advocates,  and  secondly,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  as  a  cause  it  serves 
to  unite  not  only  the  critics  of  the  educational  system  already  existing, 
but  also  its  uncompromising  enemies;  thirdly,  because  the  claims  set 
forth  in  its  behalf  are  based,  not  on  economic  reasons,  but  on  educational 
reasons,  an  assumption  being  actually  made  that  the  effect  of  manual 
training  on  the  pupil  is  educational  in  the  same  sense  as  the  branches  of 
science  and  literature  heretofore  taught,  or  at  least  ifdifferent  from  them, 
of  equal  or  of  superior  value  to  them.  This  assumption  unsettles  the 
entire  question  of  course  of  study,  in  so  far  as  it  rests  on  the  doctrine  of 
a  specific  educational  value  for  each  of  the  branches  of  the  course  of 
study,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  present  list  of  branches 
provides  for  an  all-sided  intellectual  training. 

Your  committee  accordingly  have  proposed  to  themselves  in  this 
report  to  discuss  the  various  phases  of  this  assumption,  and  to  inquire  in 
what  precisely  consists  the  educational  value  of  the  branches  taught  in 
the  manual -training  school,  and  wherein  they  are  supplementary  of  the 
work  already  done,  and  wherein  they  cover  the  same  ground.  They 
have  proposed  to  treat  incidentally  also  the  economic  questions  in* 
volved,  inasmuch  as  the  popularity  of  the  movement  h£is  its  foundation 
in  the  conviction  that  if  the  schools  teach  manual  training,  all  pupils 
will  be  fitted  for  useful  industries  before  the  age  of  leaving  school  for 
business. 

I.  Your  committee  in  the  outset  admit  the  reasonableness  of  sub- 
stituting a  system  of  manual  training  in  special  schools,  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  done,  for  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship.  That  said  appren- 
ticeship has  been  and  is  wasteful  of  the  time  and  talents  of  the  pupils,  is 
conceded;  that  a  school  devoted  to  the  business  of  educating  the  youth 
in  the  essentials  of  his  trade  or  vocation  is  superior  to  the  old  system 
that  employed  the  apprentice  in  all  the  drudgery  of  the  establishment! 
and  postponed  his  initiation  in  the  essential  matters  of  his  trade.  But 
your  committee  insist  that  such  manual  training  ought  not  to  be  begun 
before  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  year  of  the  pupil,  nor  before  he  has 
had  such  school  instruction  in  the  intellectual  branches  of  school-work 
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— ^namely,  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  his- 
tory— as  is  usually  required  by  those  statute  laws  enforced  in  enlightened 
States  to  prevent  the  too  early  employment  of  minors  in  the  industries, 
and  the  neglect  of  their  school  education.     Your  committee  understand 
that  any  amount  of  manual  training  conducted  in  a  school  is  no  equiva- 
lent for  the  school  education  in  letters  and  science,  and  ought  not  to  be 
substituted   for  it.    They  hold  the  opinion,  moreover,  that  neither  ap- 
prenticeship nor  the  industrial  school  should  be  allowed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  youth  until  the  completion  of  his  twelfth  year  at  least;  the 
fifteenth  year  is  still  better,  because  physical  maturity  is  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  the  best  muscular  movements  to  produce  skill.    At  too 
early  an  age  the  pupil  with  his  small  hands  and  fingers,  his  short  and 
undeveloped  arms,  is  obliged  to  acquire  bad  habits  of  holding  the  imple- 
ments of  labor,  just  as  a  child  that  commences  holding  a  pen  too  early 
will  not  hold  it  so  as  to  secure  freedom  of  movement.     Moreover,  the 
serions  occupations  of  life  cannot  be  imposed  on  children  without  dwarf- 
ing their  human  nature,  physically,  intellectually  and  morally,  and 
producing  arrested  development.     Not  only  the  games  of  youth,  but  the 
youth's  freedom  from  the  cares  of  mature  life,  should  be  insured  to  him 
if  the  best  preparation  is  to  be  made  for  manhood.     It  is  sad  to  know 
that  very  many  children  are  dwarfed  by  family  necessity,  which  compels 
them  to  bear  the  weights  and  cares  of  mature  years.    The  street  gamin 
in  the  city  is  preternaturally  acute,  but  is  not  in  process  of  growth 
towards  ideal  manhood.    Later  on  he  will  be  found  suffering  from  pre- 
mature old  age,  in  every  respect  a  wasted  life  burnt  out  before  it  could 
develop  its  moral  and  intellectual  ideals.    He  will  have  a  '*  Punch  and 
Judy  "  face  such  as  Dickens  ascribes  to  the  stunted  products  of  London 
street  education.     Students  of  anthropology  tell  us  that  man  surpasses 
the  animals  so  much  in  his  mature  life  because  he  has  a  so  much  longer 
period   of  helpless  infancy.     He  passes  through  a  hundred  grades  of 
ascent  above  the  brute,  using  all  his  fft-ces  in  learning  to  walk  on  his 
hind  legs,  to  use  articulate  speech  for  inter-communication,  to  dress 
himself  in  clothes,  and  to  put  on  that  far  subtler  clothing  of  customs  and 
usages  which  hold  back  and  conceal  his  animal  propensities  and  substi- 
tute courtesy  towards  others  for  selfish  natural  impulse.     Were  it  not 
for  this  diversion  of  the  forces  of  childhood,  man  might  develop  like  the 
animals  the  ability  to  walk  immediately  after  birth,  and  use  his  bundle 
of  intellectual  instincts  at  once  without  the  necessity  of  a  long  process 
of  education.     On  these  grounds  your  committee  deprecate  the  neces- 
sities which  abridge  the  period  of  childhood,  and  consider  this  one  of 
the  first  reforms  which  social  science  is  demanding — namely,  the  pro- 
tection of  children  from  the  premative  assumption  of  the  cares  of  life. 
Rework  of  the  kindergarten,  the  schools  for  waifs,  and  this  line  of 
effort  will  stop  the  growth  of  that  hopeless  class  of  society  that  has  be- 
anie arrested  below  the  moral  stage  of  development. 
2 
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The  ever-present  argument  of  the  economical  view  of  education  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  children  are  destined  to 
earn  their  living  by  manual  labor.  Hencei  it  is  argued,  the  school 
ought  to  prepare  them  for  their  future  work.  The  scientific  view  that 
lays  so  much  stress  on  the  protraction  of  the  period  of  human  infancy, 
is  opposed  to  this  demand  for  filling  the  child's  mind  with  premature 
care  for  his  future  drudgery.  In  fact,  this  scientific  doctrine  has  already 
been  anticipated  by  the  humane  Christian  sentiment  which  has  founded 
public  schools;  for  there  is  a  conviction  deep-seated  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  all  children  ought  to  be  educated  together  in  the  humane 
studies  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  liberal  culture.  Just  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  majority  have  before  them  a  life  of  drudgery,  the  period  of 
childhood,  in  which  the  child  has  not  yet  become  of  much  pecuniary 
value  for  industry,  shall  be  carefully  devoted  to  spiritual  growth,  to 
training  the  intellect  and  will,  and  to  building  the  basis  for  a  larger 
humanity.  Such  a  provision  commends  itself  as  an  attempt  to  com- 
pensate in  a  degree  for  the  inequalities  of  fortime  and  birth.  Society 
shall  see  to  it  that  the  child  who  cannot  choose  the  family  in  which  he 
shall  be  born,  shall  have  given  him  the  best  possible  heritage  that  for- 
tune could  bring  him — namely,  an  education  that  awakens  him  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  higher  self  that  exists  dormant  in  him.  The  com- 
mon school  shall  teach  him  how  to  conquer  fortune  by  industry  and 
good  habits,  and  the  application  of  the  tools  of  thought. 

The  economic,  utilitarian  opposition  to  the  spiritual  education  in 
our  schools  comes  before  us  to  recommend  that  we  forecast  the  horo- 
scope of  the  child,  and  in  view  of  his  future  possible  life  of  drudgery 
make  sure  of  his  inability  to  ascend  above  manual  toil  by  cutting  ofi* 
his  purely  intellectual  training,  and  making  his  childhood  a  special 
preparation  for  industry. 

Your  committee  would  at  this  point  call  attention  to  the  fatal 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  economist  to  see  what  is  implied  in  his 
statement,  that  the  schools  should  fit  the  child  for  his  future  duties  in 
life.  For  when  we  inquire,  we  discover  at  once  that  the  trade  or  vocation 
in  life  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  functions  of  anyone's  life.  It  is 
what  goes  with  the  trade  or  vocation  that  makes  even  it  a  success  or 
failure.  What  does  one  need  to  know  besides  his  trade?  To  this  ques- 
tion your  committee  enumerate  the  following: 

I.  Under  the  head  of  behavior  toward  others,  his  success  will  de- 
pend on  his  treatment  of  his  fellow-workmen  and  his  employers;  on  his 
treatment  of  his  neighbors,  and  of  his  family  and  children.  Moreover, 
his  behavior  as  a  citizen  concerns  vitally  all  who  live  with  him  under 
the  same  government;  for  he  conditions  to  the  extent  of  his  single  vote, 
and  the  proletariat  class  as  a  whole  may  form  a  majority  and  determine 
altogether  what  sort  of  government  shall  be  placed  over  all,  rich  and 
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poor,  Christian  or  heathen,  humane  or  selfish.  The  "dude"  citizen 
who  inherits  large  wealth  and  believes  that  the  laboring  classes  should 
not  be  educated  beyond  the  station  they  are  to  occupy  in  life,  will  find 
that  the  manual  laborers  are  also  voters,  and  that  they  decide  whether 
there  shall  be  rights  of  private  property  or  protection  of  life  and  limb 
for  him  as  well  as  for  others. 

The  illiterate  manual  laborer,  no  matter  how  skillfully  educated  for 
his  trade  in  wood  and  metal  operations,  cannot  read  and  write.  He  can- 
not read  the  newspaper  and  take  interest  in  the  doings  of  town,  State 
and  nation  or  world  at  large,  except  as  he  hears  of  it  in  the  turbid 
stream  of  personal  gossip  from  fellow- workmen.  He  is  essentially  shut 
in,  and  his  thoughts  move  around  in  a  narrow  circle  like  the  horse  that 
turns  the  wheel  of  the  mill.  Nothing  can  prevent  his  being  the  victim 
of  wild  schemes  of  agitation  that  attack  radically  all  the  institutions  of 
civilization.  To  the  observer  of  the  newer  and  newest  phases  of  modern 
history,  nothing  is  so  clear  as  the  fact  that  the  first  necessity  of  civili- 
zation is  a  system  of  universal  education,  not  in  industry,  but  in  the 
ideas  and  thoughts  that  make  up  the  conventional  view  of  the  world — 
such  ideas  and  opinions  as  one  learns  in  studying  geography  and  his- 
tory, and  especially  literature. 

2.  Your  committee  would  now  call  your  attention,  in  the  second 
place,  to  the  educative  phases  of  manual  training.  They  admit  that 
manual  training  is  an  educative  influence;  for  all  that  man  does  or  ex- 
periences is  educative  to  him,  and  affects  both  his  will  and  his  intellect. 
The  education  of  the  will  takes  place  by  fixing  or  unfixing  habits  of 
doing;  the  education  of  the  intellect  takes  place  through  the  ascent  from 
one  thought  or  idea  to  another;  from  a  narrow  point  of  view  to  a 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  one;  from  a  vague  and  general  grasp 
ol  a  subject  to  an  insight  that  explains  all  the  details,  and  sees  the  re- 
lations of  all  parts  to  the  whole. 

In  so  far  as  manual-training  schools  teach  the  scientific  principles 
that  underlie  the  practical  points  of  their  work,  they  add  intellectual 
eda:ation  to  physical  education.  Instruction  in  the  natural  sciences 
irives knowledge  of  nature,  both  as  to  its  modes  of  existence  and  as  to 
the  forces  that  form  and  transform  those  modes  of  existence.  Natural 
science,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  directly  tributary  to  the  emanci- 
pition  of  the  laborer,  because  it  leads  more  and  more  to  the  invention 
of  machinery.  Machinery  does  the  drudgery  of  the  work,  and  leaves 
to  the  laborer  only  the  task  of  supervision;  it  assumes  the  physical  labor, 
and  gives  him  the  intellectual  labor  of  directing  and  managing  it.  The 
more  complete  the  machine  becomes,  the  more  operations  it  includes  in 
its  process,  the  more  intellect  is  required  to  manage  it  and  the  greater 
becomes  its  productiveness. 

Compare  the  study  of  natural  science  in  its  general  phases  with  its 
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special  applications  of  the  theory  of  special  machines,  and  it  is  seen 
that  the  study  of  the  more  general  is  more  highly  educative;  and  your 
committee  would  call  special  attention  to  the  principle  on  which  this 
conclusion  is  based.  That  is  more  highly  educative  which  lasts  longest 
and  has  widest  scope  in  its  enlightening  effects.  The  explanation  of 
the  special  machine  (the  steam  engine,  for  example)  is  an  intellectual 
acquisition  for  to-day;  and  it  gives  one  also  a  ready  insight  into  all 
other  examples  to  be  met  with  in  future  experience.  But  the  study  of 
the  theories  of  heat  and  of  the  dynamics  of  elastic  fluid  gives  insight 
not  only  into  the  steam  engine,  but  also  into  a  thousand  other  applica- 
tions (spouting  geysers,  oil  wells,  heating  and  ventilating  houses, 
meteorology,  for  example)  within  one's  experience,  and  numberless 
thousands  of  examples  possible  in  future  experience.  Hence  the  study 
of  pure  science  is  more  educative  intellectually  than  the  study  of  special 
applications  of  it. 

Again,  the  study  of  applications  of  science  is  more  educative  than 
the  labor  of  making  the  machine.  The  theory  of  its  operation  involves 
all  realizations  of  it,  and  is  not  exhausted  until  all  real  and  possible 
varieties  of  construction  have  been  explained  by  it.  But  the  con- 
struction of  a  machine  adopts  one  of  an  indefinite  number  of  styles 
of  construction,  uses  one  kind  of  material  out  of  many  for  each  of 
the  parts,  and  encounters  peculiar  difficulties  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other occasioned  by  temporary  conditions  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  nature  of  the  machine  or  with  its  construction  elsewhere.  The 
laborer  thus  obscures  his  general  view  of  the  principle  of  the  machine 
by  covering  it  up  with  a  great  collection  of  details  that  do  not  essen- 
tially concern  it.  He  is  much  more  impressed  with  accidental  matters 
of  no  account  in  the  theory  of  the  working  of  the  machine,  than  he 
is  with  the  principles  of  its  action.  In  a  second  experiment  at  con- 
structing a  machine,  old  difficulties  disappear  and  new  ones  arise.  The 
intellectual  education  is  of  narrow  scope  and  limited  in  time. 

The  intellectual  factor  of  manual  labor  is  never  very  large,  even  in 
the  first  construction  of  a  new  type  of  product.  The  moral  education 
in  manual  training  in  the  way  of  perseverance,  patience,  and  plodding 
industry,  is  a  far  greater  educational  factor  than  the  intellectual  factor. 

The  education  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm,  the  training  of 
the  eye  in  accuracy,  go  for  something  in  the  way  of  education,  especially 
if  these,  too,  are  of  a  general  character,  and  productive  of  skill  in  many 
arts.  But  it  happens  in  most  cases  that  the  training  of  the  muscles  tor 
a  special  operation  unfits  it  more  or  less  for  the  other  special  operations. 
Every  trade  has  its  special  knack  or  skill,  and  not  only  requires  special 
education  to  fit  the  laborer  to  pursue  it,  but  it  reacts  on  him,  and  fixes 
in  his  bodily  organism  certain  limitations  which  for  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent unfit  him  for  other  occupations.  The  work  of  blacksmithing,  for 
instance,  would  unfit  one  for  engra%4ng;  the  work  in  planing  and  saw- 
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ing  would  diminish  the  skill  of  the  wood-carver.  Work  in  the 
trades  that  deal  with  wood  and  metals  ( and  these  include  the  entire 
curriculum  of  the  manual -training  school )  would  be  disadvantageous  to 
the  delicate  touch  required  by  the  laborer  on  textile  manufactures; 
and  this  class  of  laborers  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  combined  classes  of 
wood  and  metal  workers. 

Your  committee  find  that  the  course  of  study  in  manual  training,  in 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  education  of  the  hand,  is  limited  to  a  narrow 
circle  of  trades  in  the  wood  and  metal  industries,  and  that  so  far  as  it  is 
auxiliary  to  trades  and  occupations  directly,  it  covers  the  work  of  only 
one  in  twelve  of  the  laborers  actually  employed  in  the  United  States. 

Indirectly,  as  dealing  especially  with  the  construction  of  machinery, 
it  has  a  much  wider  application,  and  your  committee  believe  that  all 
labcre*s  who  employ  machines  or  tools  of  any  description  would  be 
benefited  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  a  course  of  manual  training,  and 
that  there  is  something  educative  in  it  for  all  who  are  to  use  machines. 
This  is  the  most  important  argument  that  can  be  urged  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  manual-traii}ing  school  in  behalf  of  its  educative  value. 

Your  committee  would  here  call  attention  to  other  arguments  often 
used  which  are  weak  and  misleading;  such,  for  example,  as  the  state- 
ment that  manual  training  cultivates  the  powers  of  attention,  perse- 
verance and  industry.  These  are  formal  powers,  and  not  substantial; 
that  is  to  say»  they  derive  their  value  from  what  they  are  applied  to,  and 
they  may  be  mischievous  as  well  as  beneficial.  The  power  of  attention 
may  be  cultivated  by  the  game  of  chess,  or  the  game  of  whist,  or  of 
draw  poker,  or  to  the  picking  of  pockets;  but  it  is  only  attention  to 
those  subjects  and  not  attention  in  general  that  is  cultivated.  The  whist 
player  who  has  developed  careful  circumspection,  keen  attention,  the 
calculation  of  probabilities  in  the  matter  of  cards,  is  quite  likely  not  to 
manifest  them  in  regard  to  higher  matters  of  observation  of  nature  or 
the  study  of  man.  All  games  of  boys — for  instance,  marbles,  quoits, 
baseball,  jack-straws— are  educative,  especially  in  such  matters  as  are 
named  as  results  of  manual  training,  namely:  {a)  the  development  of 
the  physical  powers;  (d)  the  acquisition  of  dexterity  of  hand  and 
accuracy  of  eye;  (^)  in  perseverance;  {d)  in  attention.  These,  more- 
over, carry  with  them  some  general  training,  and  give  the  boy  a  similar 
ability  in  a  field  of  related  subjects.  But  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
expect  that  these  qualities  of  mind  would  show  themselves  in  the  boy's 
work  in  mathematics  or  history,  for  his  interest  in  these  games  might 
make  him  dull  and  inattentive  to  all  school  studies.  Boys  may  love  the 
work  of  the  manual-training  school  and  dislike  history,  grammar  and 
mathematics,  and  all  book-learning,  in  fact;  but  to  be  excellent  in 
manual  training  would  not  prevent  him  from  being  illiterate  and  a  bad 
neighbor  and  a  bad  citizen— even  a  dynamiter. 

Your  committee  would  further  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  is 
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educative  at  one  time  may  be  entirely  without  such  an  effect  at  another 
—or,  indeed,  it  may  be  deadening  to  the  mind.  Thus  the  advocates  of 
manual  training  admit  that  it  is  useful  as  education  only  if  not  carried 
to  the  point  of  arriving  at  skill  in  production.  This  feature,  of  course, 
makes  against  the  economical  argument  in  behalf  of  such  schools. 
According  to  the  economic  view,  skill  in  production  is  the  primary 
object  aimed  at  by  introducing  the  training  of  the  hand  into  schools. 
But  M.  Sluys,  the  Belgian  normal-school  director  who  reports  on  the 
Swedish  system,  says  that  when  the  child  is  compelled  to  manufacture 
large  numbers  of  a  given  object  in  order  to  acquire  skill  in  the  work, 
the  educative  value  of  the  work  diminishes.  '*  From  the  third  or  fourth 
sample  his  interest  wanes;  mechanical  repetition  invariably  excites  dis- 
gust for  any  work." 

Your  committee  would  call  attention  here  to  the  fact  that  if  an  edu- 
cative opportunity  is  gained  by  not  requiring  mechanical  repetition  to 
the  point  of  acquiring  skill,  there  is  also  an  educative  opportunity  lost; 
for  the  patience  and  perseverance  that  pursues  its  work  to  the  end,  and 
bravely  keeps  down  any  tendencies  to  disgust  at  the  lack  of  novelty,  is 
a  moral  education  indispensable  to  success  in  any  manual  calling.  No 
teaching  in  the  study  of  the  schools  as  they  are  would  be  esteemed  of  a 
high  order  if  it  did  not  train  its  pupils  to  attack  difficult  studies  like 
arithmetic  and  grammar  and  courageously  overcome  them.  Mere  nat- 
ural disinclination  and  patience  must  be  conquered  before  the  child  can 
become  a  rational  being. 

Your  committee  would  further  suggest  that  no  justice  as  yet  has 
been  done  by  the  advocates  of  manual  training  to  the  claims  of  indus- 
trial drawing  as  a  training  for  the  hand  and  eye  and  the  esthetic  sense. 
If  the  pupil  pursues  this  study  by  the  analysis  of  the  historical  forms  of 
ornament,  and  acquires  familiarity  with  graceful  outlines  and  a  genuine 
taste  for  the  creation  of  beautiful  and  tasteful  forms,  he  has  done  more 
towards  satisfying  the  economic  problem  of  industry  than  he  could  do  by 
much  mechanical  skill.  The  great  problem  in  the  industry  of  nations  has 
come  to  be  the  esthetic  one — how  to  give  attractive  and  tasteful  forms 
to  productions  so  as  to  gain  and  hold  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
object  of  the  study  of  drawing  in  our  schools  is  not  the  acquirement  of 
a '*  new  art  of  expression,"  to  use  the  stale  definition  put  forward  by 
some  of  the  advocates  of  the  self-styled  *'new  education,"  because  it  is 
not  worth  the  pains  to  learn  the  art  of  drawing  merely  to  make  pictures 
of  what  is  seen  or  what  is  fancied.  Rather  is  drawing  the  best  means 
of  acquiring  familiarity  with  the  conventional  forms  of  beauty  in  orna- 
ment— forms  that  express  the  outlines  of  freedom  and  gpracefulness  and 
charm  all  peoples,  even  those  who  have  not  the  skill  to  produce  such  forms. 
Some  nations,  like  the  French,  for  example,  have  educated  their  work- 
ing classes  for  many  generations  in  this  matter  of  taste,  and  it  has  be- 
come a  second  nature.     Other  nations,  the  Anglo-Saxon  among  them,  are 
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not  natnrally  gifted  with  a  taste  for  the  production  of  the  beautiful,  but 
rather  with  a  tendency  to  look  for  the  dynamic,  the  lines  of  force  rather 
than  of  freedom.  They  are  content  to  produce  what  is  strong  and  dura- 
ble and  useful.  But  this  has  led  them  to  the  discovery  that  they  must 
also  be  content  with  inferior  places  in  international  expositions,  and 
with  a  virtual  exclusion  from  the  markets  of  the  world.  Only  a  high 
tariff  can  force  any  considerable  consumption  of  useful  articles  of  clumsy 
and  unsightly  shapes. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  your  committee  have  deemed  it  desirable  to 
mention  industrial  drawing  and  the  true  method  of  teaching  it  by  the 
anal3r8is  and  production  of  the  standard  ideals  in  ornament,  as  worthy 
of  most  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  all,  and  especially  on  the 
part  of  all  interested  in  manual-training  instruction,  either  for  its  eco- 
nomical or  its  educative  advantages.  Respectfully  submitted, 

George  P.  Brown,     S.  S.  Parr, 
J.  H.  HoosB,  W.  T.  Harris, 

Committee  on  Pedagogics. 

BRAINS,  SIR. 

The  truth  is,  that  what  men  most  need  for  the  business  and  labor  of 
life  is«  not  so  much  specific  knowledge,  as  mental  aptitude  and  power. 
"  Education,"  says  Mill,  "makes  a  man  a  more  intelligent  shoemaker, 
if  that  be  his  occupation,  but  not  by  teaching  him  how  to  make  shoes; 
it  does  so  by  the  mental  exercise  it  gives  and  the  habits  it  impresses. ' ' 
The  abiding,  practical  result  of  school-training  is  soul-power.    A  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  and  principles  relating  to  a  given  pursuit  is  very  im- 
portant, but  higher  than  this  is  that  developed  strength  and  ability,  that 
power  of  discernment  and  application,  which  can  change  the  dead  facts 
of  knowledge  into  the  living  realities  of  human  action  and  endeavor. 
Knowledge  may  guide   and  enlighten,  but  discipline  gives  acumen, 
strength,  self-poise,  grasp,  inspiration;  and  these  are  the  lucky  winners 
of  success  in  all  the  conflicts  and  emergencies  of  life.     The  superficial 
empiricist,  with  a  stock  of  scientific  facts  in  his  head,  but  with  no  clear 
insight  into  their  causes  and  relations,  is  liable  to  blunder  in  every  new 
application  of  his  knowledge.     Practical  facts,  to  be  of  practical  utility 
for  the  purpose  of  guidance,  must  be  applied  by  an  intelligent  mind. 
"With  brains,  sir,"  was  Mr.  Opie's  reply  to  the  student  who  wished  to 
know  with  what  he  mixed  his  paints,  and  this  answer  contains  the  true 
practical  philosophy  of  both  art  and  business.     The  prime  want  in  get- 
ting a  living,  which  Mr.  Froude  makes  the  chief  end  of  life,  is  "  brains, 
sir'* — a  mind  keen-sighted  and  far-sighted,  steady  in  its  aim  and  pur- 
pose, and  full  of  faith.     Thought  is  the  highest  practical  result  of  intel- 
lectual  training.     This  is  the  alchemy  that  changes  plodding  toil  to 
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many-handed  industry,  and  makes  the  brain  of  labor  stronger  than  its 
muscles.  It  was  Prussian  brains  that  won  on  the  fields  of  Sadowa  and 
Sedan. 

E.  E.  White. 

RULES. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  very  many  rules  per- 
taining to  the  management  of  schools  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
country  that  have  no  practical  force,  still  a  proper  consideration 
fortheeducation  of  the  children  requires  that  every  rule  be  strictly 
enforced.  The  ease  with  which  the  rules  and  orders  of  a  Board 
of  Education  are  set  aside,  even  by  members  of  the  Board  them- 
selves, is  a  constant  menace  to  the  proper  training  of  young 
people  for  citizenship.  I  am  frequently  asked  by  law-abiding, 
sensible  people,  to  set  aside  a  State  law'  which  requires  that 
children  shall  be  vaccinated,  and  which  no  power  except  the 
Legislature  itself  can  legally  interfere  with. 

The  most  important  rule  for  any  Board  of  Education  to 
follow  is  that  they  will  not  individually  or  collectively  disregard 
their  own  rules. 

TRUANCY. 

Schools  should  co-operate  with  home  government,  but  to  re- 
quire them  to  look  after  truants  is  shifting  a  responsibility  that 
belongs  to  the  home.  The  parents  send  their  children  to  school, 
and  if  they  do  not  go,  the  case  is  one  for  the  parents  and  not  for 
the  schools.  A  child  who  plays  truant  has  been  seat  to  school  by 
his  parents,  and  the  offense  is  one  against  home,  and  not  school 
government.  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  time  when  the  home  shall 
reach  down  to  the  school;  instead  of  as  now,  when  we  try  to 
have  the  school  reach  out  to  the  home. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  note  that  suspension  for  truancy  is  no 
longer  considered  a  remedy.  Our  teachers  are  coming  to  under- 
stand that  with  liberty,  pure  air  and  the  genial  sunshine 
on  the  outside,  there  must  be  sympathy,  interest  and  untold 
wisdom  and  tact  in  a  schoolroom  to  hold  the  naturally  careless 
and  wayward. 

THE    SYSTEM    OF    GRADING    PUPILS    IN    ST.    LOUIS. 

The  editorial  comments  in  the  May  number  of  the  Review  on  the 
plans  for  school  organization  that  would  made  possible  the  advance- 
ment of  individual  pupils  whose  strength  is  markedly  beyond  that  of 
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the  classes  in  which  they  are»  show  that  the  system  of  grading  which 
has  been  in  use  in  St.  Louis  for  many  years  is  not  widely  known  or 
understood. 

A  brief  presentation  of  the  plan  will,  I  am  sure,  recommend  it  as  a 
complete  solution  of  this  problem,  one  that  commands  the  most  serious 
attention  of  all  who  appreciate  the  evil  done  an  active  mind  by  inan- 
ition. 

Our  primary  and  grammar  school  work  is  divided  into  eight  grades, 
and  each  grade  is  subdivided  into  four  quarters.  The  amount  of  work 
assigned  to  the  grades  and  quarters  is  the  work  possible  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  average  class  in  these  periods,  and  has  been  determined 
by  experience. 

The  work  in  any  quarter  of  any  grade  may  be  begun  at  any  period 
of  the  school  year,  and  is  given  only  such  time  as  the  particular  class 
requires  to  finish  it;  this  may  be  considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  year,  or  it  may  be  considerably  less.  Whenever  it  is  done,  the  class 
goes  on  at  oace  to  the  next  work.  The  progress  is  not  hindered  by  any 
artificial  division  of  the  work  or  time. 

How  the  organization  of  a  large  school  is  adapted  to  this  division 
of  the  work  can  be  most  clearly  shown  by  a  table  giving  rooms  and 
classes  with  their  respective  positions  in  grades  and  quarters  of  the 
work. 

It  is  our  custom  to  send  a  class  to  the  High  School  at  the  end  of 
each  half  year. 

The  table  given  below  will  represent  the  organization  of  one  of 
our  schools  just  after  the  January  class  has  been  sent  to  the  High 
School  and  the  other  classes  moved  up  to  the  new  rooms. 

In  the  table  the  numbers  indicate  the  rooms  and  grades,  and  the 
exponents  the  class  and  quarter.  The  sign  +  (plus)  after  the  exponent 
means  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  quarter  of  the  year  the  class  has 
already  done  considerable  work  of  this  quarter  of  the  work;  the  sign  — , 
that  the  class  is  not  yet  ready  to  begin  the  new  quarter's  work.  The 
school  year  consists  of  forty  weeks,  and  the  quarter  of  ten  weeks. 
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TABLE. 


Room   and 
claw  .... 

Grade   and 
quvrter. . 

Room   and 
claes 

Grade  and 
quarter. . 

Room    and 
vlass 

Grade  and 
quarter. . 

Room    and 
class  . 

Grade   and 
quarter. . 

■  s 

Grade   and 
quarter. . 

land  2 

1 

8 

8 

1 
7 

2+ 
6 

I 

1 

4 

1 
15 

4+ 
8 

1 

19 

4 
2 

land  2 
2 

3 

8 

2 
7 

2 
6 

2 
11 

8+ 

2 
15 

4+ 
8 

2 
19 

3 

2 

land  2 
S 

1 

8 

1 

8 

2 
6 

1 
12 

8 

1 
Id 

4 

8 

1 
20 

2 

2  " 

land  2 
4 

• 

8 

7 

2 
8 

2 
6 

2 
12 

8— 

2 
16 

8 
8 

2 
20 

2  _ 
2  " 

1 

8- 

7 

I 
9 

4  + 
6 

1 
18 

2 

1 
17 

2+ 
8 

1 
21 

2- 
2 

2 
5 

8- 

7 

2 

9 

3+ 
5 

2 
13 

1  + 

2 
17 

2 
8 

2 

21 

2— 
2 

1 
6 

1 

7 

I 
10 

2 
5 

1 
14 

1  + 

1 
18 

2- 
3 

1 
22 

4+  + 

1 

2 
6 

4 

6 

2 

10 

1 
6 

2 
14 

4  + 
8 

2 
IS 

1 
8 

2 
22 

1 
28 

2 
23 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

The  above  table  shows  that  some  of  the  classes  are  less  than  five 
weeks  apart  in  the  work,  and  none  more  than  ten  weeks  apart,  with  the 
-exception  of  those  in  the  highest  grades.  Rooms  one  and  two  are  both 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighth  grade,  and  will  both  go  to  the  High 
■School  in  June. 

Room  3,  the  next  lower,  is  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighth  grade, 
A  difference  of  two  quarters. 

This  classification  in  these  rooms  is  necessary,  as  we  promote  to  the 
High  School  only  twice  a  year.  It  will  be  noticed  that  each  room  is 
divided  into  two  sections  or  classes,  and  that  in  some  instances  several 
classes  are  on  the  same  work. 

So  close  is  the  grading  under  this  plan  that  any  pupil  whose  ability 
is  clearly  beyond  that  of  his  classmates  has  no  difficulty  in  making  up 
the  intervening  work  and  passing  to  the  next  higher  class  at  any  time. 
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We  have  class  promotions  to  a  new  quarter's  work  whenever  the  pre- 
vious work  is  finished;  we  have  individual  promotions  whenever  the 
individual  is  worthy,  should  it  be  half  a  dozen  times  a  year. 

Our  division  of  the  work  is  not  determined  by  any  set  times  of  the 
year  or  rooms  of  a  building;  but  by  the  needs  and  capacity  of  those 
doing  the  work.  As  well  as  giving  to  the  brighter  pupils  opportunity 
for  advancing,  this  gprading  permits  those  who,  through  unavoidable 
absence  or  other  cause,  have  fallen  behind,  to  drop  into  the  next  lower 
class  without  loss.  With  teachers  and  Principals  who  are  alert  and  able 
to  detect  individual  merit,  this  plan  meets  all  the  needs  in  dealing  with 
its  advancement. 

It  is  one  of  our  richest  legacies  from  Dr.  Harris,  to  whom  we  owe  so 
2Buch. — [Ben  Blewett,  in  Educational  Review. 

Stoddard  School,  St.  I^ouis,  Mo. 

MUSIC    IN    SCHOOLS. 

We  teach  arithmetic  for  business,  geography  for  commerce,  reading 
for  information,  language  for  culture,  physiology  for  health,  drawing 
for  industrial  art,  singing  for  character  and  enjoyment.  We  teach 
arithmetic  and  geography  for  the  counting-roomi  reading  and  language 
for  society,  drawing  for  the  shop,  physiology  and  singing  for  the  home. 
We  study  geography  and  reading  that  we  may  know  more,  arithmetic 
and  drawing  that  we  may  do  more,  language  that  we  may  talk  and 
-write,  physiology  and  singing  that  we  may  be  better. 

Character  is  as  vital  to  a  man's  success  and  happiness  as  intellectual 
ability.  It  is  as  important  that  a  man  choose  right  and  feel  right  as 
that  he  know  the  right.  Every  subject  has  its  bearing  upon  a  man's 
entire  life;  but  every  subject  is  focused  to  accomplish  a  special  thing. 

That  which  singing  may  accomplish  for  man  is  in  every  way  as 
important  to  the  man  and  to  the  world  as  that  which  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  arithmetic,  geography,  language  or  drawing.  It  is  not, 
however,  as  important  as  reading,  which  really  counts  for  as  much  as 
all  the  other  branches. 

Singing  is  closely  related  to  health,  to  choices,  to  intellectual 
activity;  consequently,  it  is  vital  to  the  character.  A  man's  success  in 
industrial,  commercial  or  professional  life  depends  largely  upon  his 
courage,  peace  of  mind,  freshness,  hopefulness  and  elasticity.  Singing 
is  helpful  in  all  these  directions.  To  make  a  man  is  more  important 
than  to  make  a  mechanic;  to  make  a  good  man  is  more  important  than 
to  make  a  great  man;  to  make  a  joyful  man  is  more  important  than  to 
make  a  brilliant  man. 

Singing  should  be  so  taught  in  the  public  schools  as  to  accomplish 
something  beyond  the  singing.    A  child  gets  a  good  deal  out  of  arith- 
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metic  aside  from  the  ability  to  extract  cube  root;  lie  gets  more  out  bf 
geography  than  the  location  of  gulfs,  bays  and  capes;  more  out  of  his- 
tory than  a  string  of  dates;  more  out  of  language  than  an  acquaintance 
with  the  subjunctive  mood.     We  must  get  more  out  of  singing  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  scale,  or  ability  to  sing  a  song. 

Music  teaching  in  the  public  schools  must  do  for  the  child  in 
thought,  sympathy  and  choice  all  that  it  is  capable  of  accomplishing. 
There  has  been  much  teaching  of  drawing  that  is  the  rankest  folly,  some 
teaching  of  language  that  is  silly;  and  there  has  been  much  teaching  of 
singing  that  amounted  to  little  aside  from  ability  to  use  the  voice 
skillfully. 

Unless  history  and  biography  have  been  sadly  abused,  there  is 
ability  in  music  that  does  not  mean  high  morality  or  great  intellectu- 
ality; but,  rightly  used,  there  is  more  discipline  for  mind  and  heart, 
more  discipline  for  success  and  enjoyment,  more  discipline  for  character 
in  learning  to  sing  than  in  learning  almost  any  other  branch.  Think- 
ing and  singing  ought  to  be  companions. 

Germany  is  the  only  modern  nation  that  has  given  the  world  an 
abundance  of  vigorous  psychology.     Modern  thought  would  be  robbed 
of  its  power  were  we  to  erase  the  names  of  Liebnitz,  Fichte,  Kant  and 
Hegel.     At  the  same  time,  and  through  the  same  general  period  of  her 
history,  Germany  gave  the  world  the  intensity  of  musical  grandeur. 
Handel,  Kaydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven  hold  the  same 
rank  in  the  world  as  do  Liebnitz,   Fichte,   Kant  and  Hegel,  and  they 
represent  the  same  age;  and,  though  it  is  one  of  the  untraceable  things,. 
I  have  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  vital   connection   between  the 
philosophical  and  the  musical  supremacy  in  Germany. 

In  the  same  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  great  advance  in  psycho- 
logical study  among  teachers,  the  enthusiasm  for  intellectual  activity  in 
the  school  room  date  from  the  time  that  singing  in  the  public  schools 
was  so  enthusiastically  introduced. 

Singing  should  be  taught  almost  wholly  for  its  eflfects,  aside  from 
ability  to  sing.  Of  coarse,  no  teaching  can  be  effective  that  does  not 
produce  good  singing,  but  very  good  singing  may  be  produced  with  few 
of  the  other  effects. 

One  may  sing  well  and  not  have  the  health  perceptibly  the  gainer 
by  it,  without  aiding  the  voice  in  reading  or  conversation,  without  mak- 
ing the  disposition  sweeter,  courage  greater,  character  more  reliable,  or 
thinking  clearer;  but  singing  cannot  be  wall  taught  that  does  not,  while 
making  intelligent  singers,  benefit  the  whole  physical  being,  through 
attitude,  breathing  and  vocal  elasticity;  that  does  not  make  the 
thought  more  keen;  that  does  not  give  greater  power  of  abstract  con- 
ception; that  does  not  make  the  choices  more  correct,  the  moral 
perceptions  more  accurate,  the  disposition  more  uniform,  the  intellec- 
tual, moral,  physical  life  more  fervent. 
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What  the  public  school  wants  of  singing  as  a  branch  of  instruction 
is  the  grandest  possible  teaching  of  the  art  intellectually  and  fervently, 
as  a  means  of  providing  the  most  manhood  and  womanhood .  Singing 
is  to  be  taught  the  whole  child.  His  entire  being,  mentally,  physically, 
industrially,  morally,  is  to  be  vibrant  with  health,  elasticity,  energy  and 
cheexfulness. 

These  things  being  so,  singing,  when  well  taught,  is  as  important 
a  subject  for  the  schoolroom  as  any  other  branch;  and,  unlike  most 
-other  branches,  it  needs  to  be  taught  from  the  lowest  primary  grade  to 
the  highest,  in  the  ungraded  as  in  the  graded  school.  Is  is  needed  for 
patriotism,  for  morality,  for  health.  It  is  needed  to  make  discipline 
lighter,  school  attendance  more  regular,  school  management  easier, 
study  more  interesting,  recitation  more  spirited. 

What  the  wings  are  to  the  bird,  what  the  blossom  is  to  the  plant, 
what  the  juice  is  to  the  fruit,  what  the  eye  is  to  the  face,  what  fervency 
is  to  the  voice,  singing  is  to  the  school. 

By  Al«BBRT  E.  WiNSHiP, 
Editor  of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Education, 

SCHOOL    GOVERNMENT. 

The  old  idea  that  'Mickin'  and  larain' "  go  hand  in  hand,  no 
longer  rules  in  a  well-regulated  school.  There  is  no  more  infalli- 
ble rule  that  applies  to  the  education  of  children  than  that  good 
teaching  carries  with  it  good  control.  A  teacher  who  depends 
apon  her  Principal  to  hold  her  class  in  check  through  fear  of  the 
"office**  should  revise  her  methods  and  develop  power  in  teach- 
ing, and  ability  to  control  will  come  with  it. 

CORPORAL    PUNISHMENT. 

Though  corporal  punishment  is  not  forbidden  in  our  schools, 
the  number  of  cases  is  steadily  growing  less,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
better  control  is  taking  its  place.  The  schools  in  which  there  is 
no  corporal  punishment  do  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those 
in  which  resort  is  had  to  the  rod. 

In  some  districts  corporal  punishment  is  forbidden  and  in  others  it 
is  permitted.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  discipline  is  much 
^Uer  when  the  rod  is  not  used.  In  the  districts  where  it  is  permitted 
the  poor  teachers  do  all  the  whipping.  The  rod  in  the  schoolroom  is  a 
remnant  of  the  middle  ages  and  should  have  no  place  in  the  schools  of 
*^ay.  SuPT.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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In  reply  to  your  question  about  good  teaching  and  discipline  I 
would  say  that  in  my  opiiiioni  in  the  best  schools,  the  keeping  of  order 
does  not  require  attention.  If  the  right  spirit  is  in  the  teacher,  and  by 
her  infused  into  the  school,  cases  of  disorder  will  be  very  rare  indeed. 
Rules  relating  to  punishment  and  suspension  must  be  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  weak  teachers.  Supt.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

I  find  that  in  a  general  way  the  teachers  who  interest  their  pupils 
and  do  good  teaching  have  the  least  occasion  for  corporal  or  any  other 
kind  of  punishment.  Supt.  Springfibi<d,  Mass. 

A  well-governed  school,  in  my  estimation,  is  so  well  poised  that,  in 
the  absence  of  the  teacher,  it  will  run  on  itself  till  the  nightfall,  with- 
out noise  or  friction.  Is  this  too  much  to  expect  ?  Fellow-teachers,  we 
can  take  iron  and  brass  and  make  a  watch  that  will  keep  time  when  its 
owner  is  fast  asleep;  that  will  run  on  correctly  for  a  year.  He  is  a  poor 
watchmaker  who  cannot  make  one  that  will  run  twenty-four  hours.  Can 
we  do  more  with  dead,  dumb  metal  than  we  can  with  living,  loving, 
throbbing  human  hearts  ?  Can  we  accomplish'more  accurate,  definite, 
reliable  results  with  our  skilled  hands  than  our  trained  minds  ?  Shall  a 
teacher  of  immortal  souls  yield  to  a  maker  of  machinery  ?    Nay,  verily. 

J.  DORMAN  STBBLB. 

The  teacher  is  to  develop  individuality,  not  to  absorb  it.  She 
should  teach  pupils  to  do,  not  what  she  wills,  because  she  wills  it,  but 
what  is  right,  because  it  is  right.  The  moment  Miss  Duzenberry  leaves 
her  room,  the  pupils  are  in  an  uproar,  showing  by  their  extravagant 
misbehavior  how  great  was  the  will  pressure  upon  them,  and  how 
lamentable  a  reaction  is  sure  to  follow  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
Besides,  think  what  a  strain  it  puts  upon  those  little  minds  and  bodies. 

C.  W.  Bardben. 

PRIZES. 

Something  should  be  done  to  get  rid  of  prizes  and  medals  of 
every  sort.  Those  who  lead  their  classes  do  so,  as  ti  rule,  with 
little  effort,  while  the  workers  struggle  along  at  the  foot  of  a  class 
and  barely  reach  promotion.  The  ten  best  in  a  class  deserve  no 
more  than  the  ten  poorest,  and  intheraceof  life  they  often  get  less. 

HOYS  THAT  ARE  WANTED. 

While  acting  as  Deputy  Superintendent,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
find  out  what  kind  of  boy  the  best  business  houses  select  when 
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seeking  one  for  employment.  My  inquiry  received  the  most  cor- 
dial answers.  They  are  full  of  inspiration  for  pupils,  and  wise 
suggestions  for  parents  and  teachers. 

I  quote  those  of  three  leading  business  houses: 

M.  Babcock.  Esq.,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  ^  New  City 
Hall,  City: 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  25th  inst.,  making  inquiry  as  to  the  kind 
of  boy  we  select  when  seeking  one  for  employment  in  our  business,  is  at 
hand.  Perhaps  we  can  best  answrer  your  question  by  telling  the  kind  of 
boy  we  do  not  seek,  and  will  not  employ. 

First  and  foremost,  we  do  not  want  an  untruthful,  deceitful  or  dis- 
honest boy.  We  cannot  tolerate  one  who  is  cross,  irritable  or  unaccom- 
modating. We  do  not  want  a  boy  who  is  untidy  and  unsystematic;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  who  devotes  more  time  and  attention  to  his  per- 
sonal appearance  than  he  does  to  his  work. 

We  have  no  use  for  a  dissipated  boy,  a  drinker  or  a  cigarette  fiend. 
Cigarette  smoking  we  consider  a  most  reprehensible  habit,  and  one  that 
is  doing  a  vast  amount  of  injury  to  the  young  people  of  our  land.  We 
do  not  want  a  boy  who  will  loiter  on  the  street  corners  and  play  marbles 
and  chat  with  his  chums.  We  do  not  want  a  boy  who  writes  a  scrawl- 
ing and  illegible  hand.  We  do  not  want  a  tattler,  one  who  makes 
trouble  among  his  associates,  nor  a  jealous,  envious  or  selfish  boy.  We 
do  not  want  a  boy  who  is  disrespectful,  impertinent,  or  unkind  to  his 
parents;  one  who  calls  his  father  **The  Old  Man,"  or  his  mother  *'The 
Old  Woman." 

Now,  the  kind  of  boys  we  seek  to  employ  are  those  who  are  abso- 
lutely truthful;  this  carries  with  it  integrity y  for  a  boy  who  will  not  lie 
will  not  steal;  we  therefore  consider  a  truthful  boy  an  honest  one.  Of 
course  we  want,  as  every  employer  does — a  polite,  *' level-headed  "  and 
willing  boy.  In  addition  to  these  essentials,  he  should  be  quick  at  fig- 
ures and  write  a  good,  legible  hand.  Shorthand  (stenography)  can  be 
easily  acquired,  and  is  of  great  value  to  a  busy  man.  It  is  almost  a 
necessity. 

A  boy  free  from  the  bad  habits  above  enumerated,  and  faithful  to 
his  trusts,  be  they  ever  so  small,  will  in  all  probability  develop  into  a 
successful  and  honest  business  man. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  he  who  is  faithful  in  a  few  things  shall  be 
made  ruler  over  many.  Yours  truly, 

Mr.  M.  Babcock,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools — 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  kind  of  boys  we 
employ  please  be  advised  that  we  look  upon  cleanliness  and  neatness  in 
personal  appearance  as  the  prime  qualification  ;   then  they  must  be 
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civilt  obedient,  move  quickly  and  noiselessly,  and  when  told  to  do  any- 
thing do  it  correctly  and  at  once. 

We  find  that  these  qualifications  in  a  boy  are  always  backed  by 
intelligence  sufficient  to  carry  him  along.    Very  respectfully, 


Mr.  M.  Babcock — Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  asking  for  our 
idea  of  the  boy  we  would  wish  for  when  employing  one,  permit  us  to 
say  he  must  have  a  neat  personal  appearance,  be  well  recommended,  and 
for  qualifications  be  smart,  attentive,  truthful,  and  have  a  good  dispo- 
sition, ready  to  take  instructions  and  profit  by  them. 

Amongst  our  most  successful  salesmen  are  some  who  have  graduated 
from  the  ranks  of  the  cashboys  in  our  employ.    Yours  truly, 


CUWIVATED  MANNERS. 

Manners  are  the  happy  way  of  doing  things ;  each  one  a  stroke  of 
genius  or  of  love,  now  repeated  and  hardened  in^o  usage,  they  form  at 
last  a  rich  varnish,  with  which  the  routine  of  life  is  washed,  and  its 
details  adorned.     If  they  are  superficial,  so  are  the  dewdrops  which  give 
such  a  depth  to  the  morning  meadows.    Manners  are  very  communica- 
ble ;    men  catch  them  from  each   other.     Consuelo,  in  the  romance, 
boasts  of  the  lessons  she  had  given  the  nobles  in  manners  on  the  stage 
and  in  real  life.    Talma  taught  Napoleon  the  art  of  behavior.     Genius 
invents  fine  manners,  which  the  baron  and  the  baroness  copy  very  fast, 
and,  by  the  advantage  of  a  palace,  better  the  instruction.    They  stereo- 
type the  lesson  they  have  learned  into  a  mode.    The  i>ower  of  manner 
is  incessant — ^an  element  as  unconcealable  as  fire.    The  nobility  cannot 
in  any  country  be  disguised,  and  no  more  in  a  republic  or  a  democracy 
than  in  a  kingdom.    No  man  can  resist  their  influence.    There  are  cer- 
tain manners  which  are  learned  in  good  society  of  that  force  that,  if  a 
person  have  them,  he  or  she  must  be  considered  and  is  everywhere 
welcome,  though  without  beauty,  or  wealth,  or  genius.     Give  a  boy 
address  and  accomplishments,  and  you  give  him  the  mastery  of  palaces 
and  fortunes  where  he  goes ;   he  has  not  the  trouble  of  earning  or  own- 
ing them  ;   they  solicit  him  to  enter  and  possess. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

free  kindergartens. 

There  is  nothing  too  good  to  be  said  of  the  work  done  by  the 
free  kindergartens.  Thejf  are  one  of  the  great  forces  at  work  in 
our  midst  that  few  people  ever  stop  to   think  about.     Their 
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influeace  upon  the  present  and  future  intellectual,  moral  and 
social  conditions  of  San  Francisco  cannot  be  measured. 

children's  health. 

**  Only  favorable  reports  have  come  to  me  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plan  by  which  the  Board  of  Health  has  been  carrying 
on  a  system  of  daily  visits  in  all  the  schools  by  competent  and 
disinterested  medical  men.  The  Board  of  Health  appears  to  have 
been  highly  fortunate  in  the  character  of  the  professional  men 
it  has  secured  for  the  work.  Some  ol  the  best  medical  talent  in 
the  city  has  been  engaged  in  this  service.  The  medical  visitors 
do  not  undertake  to  give  professional  treatment  in  any  case. 
They  examine  all  children  thought  by  their  teachers  to  be  ailing, 
and  point  out  the  need  of  professional  treatment  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  need  exists.  The  treatment  itself  must  be  received 
from  the  family  physician  or  in  the  hospitals  or  in  the  dis- 
pensaries. 

"  Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  work  may  be 
gathered  from  the  folio  win -^  statistics  which  have  been  kindly 
furnished  me  by  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Durgin,  chairman  of  the  Boston 
Board  of  Health: 

The  total  nttmber  of  children  examined  daring  the  four  months  end- 
ing Pebmary  28. 1895,  was  9.063,  of  whom  5,825  were  found  to  be 
sick,  and  3,238  were  found  not  to  be  sick.  The  number  found  sick 
enoiigh  to  be  sent  home  was  1 ,033 ;  of  these  280  were  suffering  from 
contagions  diseases,  as  follows:  Diphtheria,  58;  scarlet  fever,  19; 
measles,  42;  whooping  cough,  17;  mumps,  35;  pediculosis,  47;  scabies, 
33;  congenital  syphilis,  7;  chickenpox,  22.  These  children  were  in  their 
seats  spreading  contagions  diseases  amongst  other  children.  The  num- 
ber of  children  who  were  saved  from  these  diseases  by  the  timely  dis- 
covery and  isolation  of  the  sick  children  is,  of  course,  beyond  compu- 
tation. 

The  other  diseases  discovered  and  for  which  the  necessity  for  treat- 
ment was  pointed  out,  were  as  follows:  Abscess,  22;  catarrh,  244; 
cellulitis,  12;  chorea,  11;  colds,  with  more  or  less  bronchitis,  224; 
debility,  63;  diseases  of  the  eye,  389;  diseases  of  the  ear,  35;  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  scalp,  186;  diseases  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  3,489;  epi- 
lepsy, 5;  fracture  of  collar  bone,  1;  headache,  171;  indigestion,  42; 
malaria,  17;  nausea,  50;  Pott's  disease,  3;  swollen  glands,  133;  ulcers, 
16;  wounds,  21;  miscellaneous  diseases,  411;  examined  for  vaccina- 
tion, 177. 
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The  summary  statement  is  as  follows : 

Total  number  examined 9,063 

Found  to  be  sick 5,825 

Found  not  to  besick 3,238 

9,063 

I  believe  that  the  importance  of  this  work  of  medical  visitation  thus 
successfully  begun  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  So  far  as  I  know,  Bos- 
ton is  the  only  city  in  this  country  where  work  of  this  kind  has  been 
undertaken.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Health 
may  be  heartily  sustained  by  the  School  Board  and  by  the  general 
public. — [Superintendent  Seaver,  in  Boston  School  Report. 

The  Health  Board  of  the  city  of  New  York,  says  the  Tieacliers* 
World,  recently  made  a  number  of  suggestions  to  the  School 
Board  of  that  city.  Among  the  suggestions  were  the  folio  win;;: 
That  the  use  of  slates,  slate  pencils  and  sponges  be  discontinued 
in  all  the  public  schools;  that  pupils  be  supplied  with  pencils  and 
pen-holders,  and  that  these  shall  not  be  transferred  from  one 
pupil  to  another  without  suitable  disinfection;  that  all  school 
property  left  in  the  school  building  by  a  child  sick  with  any  con- 
tagious disease,  and  all  such  property  found  in  an  apartment 
occupied  by  a  family  in  which  a  case  of  contagious  disease  has 
occurred,  shall  be  taken  by  the  Health  Department  for  disinfec- 
tion or  destruction ;  that  books  taken  home  by  children  shall  be 
covered  regularly  once  each  month  with  brown  manilla  paper; 
that  places  for  drinking  water  on  the  ground  floors  of  the  school 
buildings  shall  be  discontinued  and  a  covered  pitcher  provided 
for  each  classroom,  in  which  fresh  water  shall  be  placed  before 
every  session ;  a  numbered  cup,  to  be  kept  in  the  classroom,  shall 
be  issued  to  each  pupil,  and  no  interchange  of  cups  be  allowed. 
These  recommendations  are  eminently  practical  and  should  be 
made  a  part  of  the  regulations  of  every  school  board  in  the  land. 

AS  DEPUTY  superintendent. 

While  I  was  Deputy  Superintendent  I  was  frequently  criticised 
because  I  seemed  to  court  the  good-will  and  confidence  of  the 
teachers.  It  was  my  duty  to  visit  classes  and  note  the  character 
of  the  instruction,  and  if  need  be  su)?gest  improvement.  The  effi- 
ciency of  such  work  depends  not  only  upon  an  intelligent  under- 
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standing  of  what  class-work  should  be,  but  upon  ability  to  sug- 
gest remedies  where  needed.  Any  one  who  imagines  he  can  do 
this  without  the  respect  of  the  teaching  corps,  should  try  it.  If 
he  does  not  bump  up  against  some  stalwart  experience,  it  will 
be  because  he  doesn't  do  his  duty.  I  have  in  mind  some  officials 
who  have  tried  to  '*  reform  '*  the  San  Francisco  schools  by  crack- 
ing their  whips  over  the  backs  of  the  teachers.  They  had— well, 
they  had  the  experience. 

If,  as  I  believe,  I  have  done  some  good  for  the  schools,  it  is 
because,  without  fear  or  favor,  I  have  tried  to  devote  myself  to 
them,  not  forgetting  that  improvements,  if  any,  are  of  slow 
growth  and  must  come,  if  at  all,  through  the  intelligence  and 
good-will  of  the  class  teachers  and  Principals. 

COPIES  OF  LETTERS  TO  TEACHERS. 

Dear  Fsibnd  :  It  occars  to  me  that  I  ought  to  say  to  you  that  in 
my  Opinion  yon  shotdd,  if  possible,  acquire  the  habit  of  doing  more 
carefiil,  deliberate  thinking  about  your  work.  You  will,  perhaps,  won- 
der how  I  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  since  no  one  can  tell  what  is  in  the 
mind  of  another.  I  judge  from  what  I  see  of  the  results  of  your  work. 
Your  class  do  not  show  careful,  thoughtful  training.  They  are  listless, 
careless,  restless.  Now,  may  I  say  I  think  it  will  help  you  if  you  will 
keep  your  blackboards  in  condition  to  use  them  for  very  many  exer- 
cises. How  to  do  this  must  be  left  to  your  own  ingenuity.  My  im- 
pfcssion  is  that  yon  sit  too  much.  You  are  inclined  to  be  noisy  your- 
self. Do  yon  not  talk  too  much?  You  should  not  proceed  with  any 
recitation  while  there  is  disorder  in  your  class.  You  should  bear  your 
class  in  two  dirisions,  one  reciting  while  the  other  studies,  except  in 
penmanship  and  drawing.  You  should  make  a  study  of  your  grade 
work  and  of  the  grades  below  and  above  you.  You  should  have  every 
day's  lessons  outlined  so  as  to  have  no  uncertainty  respecting  what  to 
do.  Yon  should  have  a  good-sized  blank  book,  in  which  to  have  an 
abstract  of  every  lesson  outlined  in  advance.  The  motive  of  every 
lesson  should  be  as  thoroughly  outlined  as  the  lesson  itself.  If  you  or 
any  teacher  does  not  know  what  the  relation  of  a  lesson  is  to  the 
pupils*  development,  the  work  of  necessity  is  not  finished  and  complete. 
As  I  sit  here,  your  class  as  it  appeared  the  last  time  I  was  there,  is  as 
vividly  in  my  mind  as  when  I  sat  in  your  room. 

It  will  require  adroit,  skillful  work  on  your  part  to  interest  them 
and  bring  them  up.  It  can't  be  done  by  worry.  It  can't  be  done  by 
haphaxard  work.  Yon  should  be  perfectly  rested,  and  in  the  most  quiet 
and  deliberate  way  see  the  needs  of  the  class  as  a  whole  and  as  indi- 
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vidaals.  The  children  in  any  class  must  be  interested  in  their  work,  and 
it  requires  skill  and  thought  to  do  it.  Children  do  not  attend  because 
we  tell  them  to.    They  attend  because  they  are  interested. 

This  letter  is  written  because  I  wish  to  help  you,  and  not  to  find 
fault.  There  is  but  one  wish  in  my  mind,  and  that  is  that  I  may  in 
some  way  help  you  to  make  a  start  in  the  direction  of  more  thorough 
work.  I  do  not  mean  to  disturb  your  peace  of  mind,  but  to  help  you  to 
a  plan  in  your  work  where  it  will  be  easier  and  better.  It  will  be  easier 
because  better.  I  believe  you  have  the  intelligence  to  take  hold,  analyze 
your  work  and  see  what  it  needs  and  do  it.  I  hope  you  understand  my 
motive  and  that  there  is  nothing  but  the  best  of  feeling  in  my  heart  for 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  Babcock. 


Dbar  Friend:  I  was  very  glad  to  see  a  marked  improvement 
in  your  room  since  about  one  year  ago.  I  hope  you  are  making  a 
study  of  the  essence  of  first-year  work.  As  I  sat  in  your  room  during 
my  last  visit  I  wondered  if  you  saw  what  was  to  me  very  plain.  At  no 
time,  it  seemed  to  me,  did  you  have  the  interested  attention  of  even  a 
half  of  the  division  you  were  hearing  recite,  and,  as  it  seemed,  a  division 
not  under  your  immediate  attention  were  doing  little  or  nothing.  I  saw 
one  boy  who  did  nothing  but  play  with  hiscap  for  thirty  minutes.  Now, 
this  is  all  said  because  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  you  to  say  it.  No  one  can 
correct  an  error  till  she  knows  that  it  exists,  and  not  then  till  she 
thoroughly  realizes  what  it  is  and  can  see,  from  her  own  standpoint, 
the  remedy.  It  occurs  to  me  that  you  do  not  see  your  class  as  a  whole 
nor  as  individuals.  If  you  do  see  and  understand  the  conditions, 
you  have  not  yet  found  the  remedy.  The  keynote  to  improvement  is 
thinking  out  a  remedy  for  what  one  knows  exists.  It  is  suicidal  to  find 
excuses  for  what  one  realizes  as  wrong. 

If  you  do  not  know  it  you  should  know  that  the  pupils  you  send 
forward  are  not  really  as  well  prepared  as  those  that  are  sent  from  the 
other  class.  A  practical  eye  can  see  at  a  glance  the  contrast  between 
your  class  and  the  one  of  similar  grade,  and  it  is  not  in  favor  of  your 
class. 

Now,  may  I  say  that  to  my  mind  the  first  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to 
realize  and  admit  to  yourself  fully  that  your  work  is  not  good,  and  then 
set  about  finding  a  remedy.  You  have  mental  power  enough  to  think 
this  problem  out  for  yourself. 

I  talked  with  your  Principal,  and  you  ought  to.  She  will  help  you 
if  you  will  give  her  a  chance.  I  hope  you  will  go  to  her,  if  you  like,  with 
this  letter,  and  talk  over  your  work. 

You  should  talk  to  the  children  in  a  natural  tone  of  voice.    Your 
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tone  is  too  loud  and  it  is  unnatural.    The  reading  in  your  class  and  the 
ot  her  first  jear  class  is  fully  a  year  apart. 

There  is  but  one  reason  for  this  letter.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you 
plainly,  and  I  hope  I  have  done  it  in  a  kind  way.  It  is  certainly  not 
fair  to  you  to  let  you  drift  along  without  knowing  that  your  work 
should  be  improTed. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

M.  Babcock. 

Dbar  Pribnd  :  For  some  reason  there  seems  to  be  a  falling  off  in 
your  class  work.  It  is  not  very  marked,  but  enough  so  to  make  quite  a 
contrast  with  the  impression  I  have  formerly  had  of  your  work.  If  this 
surmise  is  based  on  fact  you  know  it,  and  you  also  kn3w  what  to  do  to 
eoirect  it.  I  do  not  mean  this  as  fault-finding,  but  as  a  word  from  a 
friend  who  belieres  it  to  be  his  duty  to  gire  his  impressions  if  there  even 
seems  to  be  a  lack  in  class  work. 

Do  you  see  to  it  that  your  cjass  have  fresh  air  to  breathe? 

Do  you  divide  your  class  into  divisions  for  purposes  of  reciting  and 
study  in  all  subjects  except  writing  and  drawing? 

Do  you  come  to  your  class  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  day's  work? 

Do  you  use  your  blackboard  daily  for  class  work?  I  mean,  Do  the 
pupils  use  it? 

Do  you  change  the  contents  of  the  part  of  the  board  you  use  at 
least  onoe  a  week? 

Isn*t  too  laige  a  proportion  of  the  pupils*  time  taken  up  in  seat- 
'work,  writing? 

Do  you  put  your  best  ability  into  your  daily  work? 

How  do  your  pupils  compare  with  those  in  the  same  grade  in  the 
otber  dass? 

Do  you  confer  with  your  neighbor  who  is  teaching  the  same  grade? 

How  does  your  Principal  regard  your  work? 

How  dojott  r^ard  it? 

If  your  salary  depended  upon  finished  work  would  you  be  content 
with  jour  present  standard? 

Tbeae  questions  axe  not  for  answer,  but  to  think  about.  You  have 
superior  abifity,  and  I  am  sure  you  can,  at  least  in  some  respects,  suit 


If  jou  win  reoeive  this  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  it  can  do 


Perhaps  it  wouM  be  well  to  talk  it  over  with  your  Principal.    She 
bdp  you  if  you  will  give  her  an  opportunity. 

Very  respectfaUy  yours, 

M.  Babcock. 
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SELECTION  OF  TEACHERS. 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion  of  late  respecting  the  best 
means  of  selecting  teachers,  the  method  followed*  in  other  cities 
should  possess  some  interest : 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Our  teachers,  as  you  will  see  by  the  rules,  are 
appointed  by  the  proper  committees  and  confirmed  by  the  Board.  These 
committees  appoint  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.    Practically,  I  appoint  all  teachers,  though  not  nominally. 

Pboria,  Ills. — Our  teachers  are  selected  from  recommendations  made 
by  the  Superintendent.  The  selections  are  made  by  a  committee  and  re- 
ported to  the  Board  of  Education  for  confirmation.  Once  elected,  she  is 
removed  only  for  cause. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.— Teachers  are  selected  by  myself  and  confirmed 
in  their  appointment  by  the  Board. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.— The  Superintendent  of  Instruction  has  the  sole 
power  to  appoint  and  discharge  all  assistants  and  teachers  authorized 
by  the  Council  to  be  employed. 

Los  Angeles. — All  applicants  must  appear  before  the  Teachers' 
Committee,  after  which  they  recommend  to  the  Board  and  the  Board 
elects. 

Omaha,  Neb. — Our  teachers  are  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education  in, 
general  meetings,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Teach- 
ers, whose  report  is  made  after  consultation  with  the  Superintendent. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Our  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  Superintendent, 
or  rather  nominated  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  him,  and  the  salaries 
fixed  and  confirmation  made  by  the  Board. 

Seattle,  Wash. — We  select  our  teachers  entirely  from  the  list  of 
applicants  regularly  on  file,  of  which  we  have  a  great  number.    We  are 
governed  in  our  selections  by  the  experience  and  testimonials  of  the 
applicants  and  replies  received  from  confidential  letters  of  inquiry  sent  to 
parties  who  can  speak  from  positive  knowledge. 

We  select  them  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  all 
the  members  voting,  but  the  writer  usually  engages  them,  assigns  thexn 
to  their  positions,  and  hence  the  legal  election  is  a  ratification  of  the 
Superintendent's  action.  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Chicago,  Ills.— I  assign  all  teachers.  Superintendent. 

TopEKA,  Kansas. — Our  teachers  are  sielected  by  the  committee,  oa 
recommendation  by  the  Superintendent. 
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Des  Moinbs,  Iowa.— The  Superintendent  and  Principal  of  the  building 
in  which  the' vacancy  occurs  usually  recommend  a  desirable  person,  and 
as  a  rule  the  Board  elects  the  one  thus  recommended. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— I  go  over  the  entire  list  of  applicants  and  select 
the  names  of  those  thought  to  be  the  best,  and  submit  these  names, 
classified,  to  the  Board.  I  make  four  or  five  classes.  In  this  way  we 
get  the  best,  or  try  to  do  so.  For  outside  information  we  depend  upon 
various  sources  for  fitness. 

REPORT  OF  the    COMUITTBE  OF  FIFTEEN. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  made  at  the  Cleveland 
meetin)^^  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  is  of  such  vital  im- 
portance that  I  quote  in  fall  that  portion  that  relates  directly  to 
courses  of  stady  in  primary  and  grammar  schools: 

CORREL.\TION  OF  STUDIES  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

BY  W.  T.   HARRIS,   LL.  D. 

The  undersigned  committee  agrees  upon  the  following  report,  each 
member  reserving  for  himself  the  expression  of  his  individual  divergence 
from  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  by  a  statement  appended  to  his  signa- 
ture, enumerating  the  points  to  which  exception  is  taken  and  the  grounds 
for  them. 

I.     CORRELATION  OF  STUDIES. 

Your  committee  understands  by  correlation  of  studies: 

1,    Logical  order  of  topics  and  branches. 

First,  the  arrangement  of  topics  in  proper  sequence  in  the  course  of 
study,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  branch  develops  in  an  order  suited  to 
the  natural  and  easy  progress  of  the  child,  and  so  that  each  step  is  taken 
at  the  proper  time  to  help  his  advance  to  the  next  step  in  the  same 
branch  or  to  the  next  steps  in  other  related  branches  of  the  course  of 
study. 

2.    Symmetrical  whole  of  studies  in  the  world  of  human  learning. 

Second,  the  adjustment  of  the  branches  of  study  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  whole  course  at  any  given  time  represents  all  the  great  divis- 
ions of  human  learning,  as  far  as  is  possible  at  the  stage  of  maturity  at 
which  the  pupil  has  arrived,  and  that  each  allied  group  of  studies  is  repre- 
sented by  some  one  of  its  branches  best  adapted  for  the  epoch  in  question ; 
it  being  implied  that  there  is  an  equivalence  of  studies  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  within  each  group,  and  that  each  branch  of  human  learning 
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should  be  represented  by  some  equiv-alent  study;  so  that,  while  no  g^^at 
division  is  left  unrepresented,  no  group  shall  hare  superfluous  represent- 
atives, and  thereby  debar  other  groups  from  a  proper  representation. 

3.   Psychological  symmetry— the  whole  mind. 

Third,  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  branches  and  topics  within 
each  branch,  considered  psychologically,  with  a  view  to  afibrd  the  best 
exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  secure  the  unfolding  of  those 
faculties  in  their  natural  order,  so  that  no  one  faculty  is  so  overcultt- 
vated  or  so  neglected  as  to  produce  abnormal  or  one-sided  mental  devel- 
opment. 

4.    Correlation  of  pupiPs  course  of  study  with  the  world  in  which  he 
lives— his  spiritual  and  natural  environment. 

Fourth  and  chiefly,  your  committee  understands  by  correlation  of 
studies  the  selection  and  arrangement  in  orderly  sequence  of  such  objects 
of  study  as  shall  give  the  child  an  insight  into  the  world  that  he  lives  in, 
and  a  command  over  its  resources  such  as  is  obtained  by  a  helpful  co-op- 
eration with  one's  fellows.  In  a  word,  the  chief  consideration  to  which 
all  others  are  to  be  subordinated,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  is 
this  requirement  of  the  civilization  into  which  the  child  is  bom,  as  deter- 
mining not  only  what  he  shall  study  in  school,  but  what  habits  and 
customs  he  shall  be  taught  in  the  family  before  the  school  age  arrives ; 
as  well  as  that  he  shall  acquire  a  skilled  acquaintance  with  some  one  of  a 
definite  series  of  trades,  professions  or  vocations  in  the  years  that  follow 
school;  and,  furthermore,  that  this  question  of  the  relation  of  the  pupil 
to  his  civilization  determines  what  political  duties  he  shall  assume  and 
what  religious  faith  and  spiritual  aspirations  shall  be  adopted  for  the 
conduct  of  his  life. 

To  make  more  dear  their  reasons  for  the  preference  here  expressed 
for  the  objective  and  practical  basis  of  selection  of  topics  for  the  course 
of  study  rather  than  the  subjective  basis  so  long  favored  by  educational 
writers,  your  committee  would  describe  the  psychological  basis,  already 
mentioned,  as  being  merely  formal  in  its  character,  relating  only  to  the 
exercise  of  the  so-called  mental  faculties. 

It  would  furnish  a  training  of  spiritual  powers  analagous  to  the 
gymnastic  training  of  the  muscles  of  the  body.  Gymnastics  may  develop 
strength  and  ngilitjr  without  leading  to  any  skill  in  trades  of  useful 
employment.  So  an  abstract  psychological  training  may  develop  the 
will,  the  intellect,  the  imagination  or  the  memory,  but  without  leading 
to  nn  exercise  of  acquired  power  in  the  interests  of  civilization.  The 
game  of  chess  would  furnish  a  good  course  of  study  for  the  discipline  of 
the  powers  of  attention  and  calculation  of  abstract  combinations,  but  it 
would  give  its  possessor  little  or  no  knowledge  of  man  or  nature.    The 
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psychological  ideal  which  has  prevailed  to  a  large  extent  in  education 
has,  in  the  old  phrenology,  and  in  the  recent  studies  in  physiological  psy- 
chology, sometimes  given  place  to  a  biological  ideal.  Instead  of  the 
view  of  mind  as  made  up  of  faculties  like  will,  intellect,  imagination  and 
emotion,  conceived  to  be  all  necessary  to  the  soul,  if  developed  in  har- 
mony with  one  another,  the  concept  of  nerves  or  brain-tracts  is  used  as 
the  ultimate  regulative  principle  to  determine  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  studies.  Bach  part  of  the  brain  is  supposed  to  have  its  claim  on 
the  attention  of  the  educator,  and  that  study  is  thought  to  be  the  most 
valuable  which  employs  normally  the  larger  number  of  brain-tracts. 
This  view  reaches  an  extreme  in  the  direction  of  formal,  as  opposed  to 
objective  or  practical  grounds  for  selecting  a  course  of  study.  While  the 
old  psychology  with  its  mental  faculties  concentrated  its  attention  on 
the  mental  processes  and  neglected  the  world  of  existing  objects  and 
relations  upon  which  those  processes  were  directed,  physiological  psy- 
chology tends  to  confine  its  attention  to  the  physical  part  of  the  process, 
the  organic  changes  in  the  brain  cells  and  their  functions. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  psychology  of  both  kinds, 
physiological  and  introspective,  can  hold  only  a  subordinate  place  in 
the  settlement  of  questions  relating  to  the  correlation  of  studies.  The 
branches  to  be  studied,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  studied,  will 
be  determined  mainly  by  the  demands  of  one's  civilization.  These  will 
prescribe  what  is  most  useful  to  make  the  individual  acquainted  with 
physical  nature  and  with  human  nature  so  as  to  fit  him  as  an  individual 
to  perform  his  duties  in  the  several  institutions— family,  civil  society, 
the  State,  and  the  Church.  But  next  after  this,  psychology  will  furnish 
important  considerations  that  will  largely  determine  the  methods  of 
instruction,  the  order  of  taking  up  the  several  topics  so  as  to  adapt  the 
school  work  to  the  growth  of  the  pupil's  capacity,  and  the  amount  of 
work  so  as  not  to  overtax  his  powers  by  too  much,  or  arrest  the  develop- 
ment of  strength  by  too  little.  A  vast  number  of  subordinate  details 
belonging  to  the  pathology  of  education,  such  as  the  hygienic  features 
of  school  architecture  and  furniture,  programmes,  the  length  of  study 
honrs  and  of  class  exercises,  recreation,  and  bodily  reactions  against 
mental  effort,  will  be  finally  settled  by  scientific  experiment  in  the 
department  of  physiological  psychology. 

Inasmuch  as  your  committee  is  limited  to  the  consideration  of  the 
correlation  of  studies  in  the  elementary  school,  it  has  considered  the 
question  of  the  course  of  study  in  general  only  in  so  far  as  this  has 
been  found  necessary  in  discussing  the  grounds  for  the  selection  of 
studies  for  the  period  of  school  education  occupying  the  eight  years 
from  six  to  fourteen  years,  or  the  school  period  between  the  kinder- 
garten on  the  one  hand  and  the  secondary  school  on  the  other.  It  has 
not  been  possible  to  avoid  some  inquiry  into  the  true  distinction 
between  secondary  and  elementary  studies,  since  one  cf  the  most  im- 
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]/'/rUst  qntvliom  forced  npon  the  atteatioa  of  jocr  -ciaiasjise^  3S  i^ 
of  Ibt:  abri'Jifmtrnt  of  the  clementarr  coarse  of  ssaij  fnat  esgxi  or 
tnort:  year*  to  Mrven  or  even  six  years,  and  the  cyms^oiz>i-3is  ■-■— *•!■«■> 
of  the  time  devoted  to  studies  usually  assigned  to  zht  zi§*  sc^iini.  tri 
supposed  t'^  htloni^  Vj  the  seconiary  course  of  st-air  ibc  s>>3£e  ixirrsisx 
reabon. 

II.      THE  COURSE  OP   STUDY— EDCCATIOSAI.   TALrES. 

Your  cvmtnittee  would  report  that  it  has  discussed  i=  ^-^-m^  the 
several  branches  of  study  that  have  found  a  place  in  the  carTinl:^^  of 
the  elementary  scho'^l,  with  a  view  to  discover  their  edacat5i 
for  developing  and  training  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  ma:>e 
ally  for  correlating  the  pupil  with  his  spiritual  and  natural  enrirocsest 
in  the  world  in  which  he  lives, 

A,    Language  studies. 

There  is  first  to  be  noted  the  prominent  place  of  langnage  study 
that  Uikes  the  form  of  reading,  penmanship,  and  grammar  in  the  first 
eight  years'  work  of  the  school.     It  is  claimed  for  the  partiality  shown 
Vf  these  studies  that  it  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  langnage  is  the 
instrument  that  makes  possible  human  social  organization.     It  enables 
ea'.'h  ]H:nK>n  to  communicate  his  individual  experience  to  his  fellows  and 
thus  permits  each  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  all.    The  written  and 
jirinted  forms  of  speech  preserve  human  knowledge  and  make  progress 
in  civilisation  possible.    The  conclusion  is  reached  that  learning  to  read 
and  write  should  be  the  leading  study  of  the  pupil  in  his  first  four  years 
of  Hch'xd.     Reading  and  writing  are  not  so  much  ends  in  themselves  as 
tn^'ann   for  the  acquirement  of  all  other  human  learning.    This  con- 
^idirration  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  their  actual  place  in  the 
work  of  the  elementary   school.     But  these  branches  require  of  the 
bra r tier  u  difficult  process  of  analysis.     The  pupil  must  identify  the 
Hcpanite   words  in   the  sentence  he  uses,  and  in  the  next  place  must 
r<rc*>gn ize  the  separate  sounds  in  each  word.    It  requires  a  considerable 
effort  for  the  child  or  the  savage  to  analyze  his  sentence  into  its  con- 
t»titiHiit  words,  and  a  still  greater  effort  to  discriminate  its  elementary 
ikOundH.     Reading,  writing  and  spelling  in  their  most  elementary  form, 
tlH-reforc,   constitute   a  severe  training  in    menul    analysis    for  the 
cliild   of  six   to  ten  years  of  age.     We  are  told  that  it  is  far  more  dis- 
ciplinary to  the  mind  than  any  species  of  observation  of  differences 
among  nuitc-rial  things,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  word  has  a  twofold 
character— addressed  to  external  sense  as  spoken  sound  to  the  ear,  or  as 
written  and  printed  words  to  the  eye— but  containing  a  meaning  or 
ttense  addressed  to  the  understanding  and  only  to  be  seized  by  intro- 
spection.   The  pupil  must  call  up  the  corresponding  idea  by  thought, 
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memory,  and  imagination,  or  else  the  word  will  cease  to  be  a  word  and 
remain  only  a  sound  or  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  observation  of  things  and  movements  does  not 
necessarily   involve   this  twofold   act  of   analysis,    introspective    and 
objective,  but  only  the  latter — the  objective  analysis.     It  is  granted  that 
we  all  have  frequent  occasion  to  condemn  poor  methods  of  instruction 
as   teaching  words  rather  than   things.     But  we  admit  that  we  mean 
empty  sounds  of  character  rather  than  true  words.     Our  suggestions 
for  the  correct  method  of  teaching  amount  in  this  case  simply  to  laying 
stress  on  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  to  setting  the  teaching  process 
on  the  road  of  analysis  of  content  rather  than  form.     In  the  case  of 
wonls  used  to  store  up  external  observation  the  teacher  is  told  to  repeat 
and  make  alive  again  the  act  of  observation  by  which  the  word  obtained 
its  original  meaning.     In  the  case  of  a  word  expressing  a  relation  be- 
tween facts  or  events,  the  pupil  is  to  be  taken  step  by  step  through  the 
process  of  reflection  by  which  the  idea  was  built  up.     Since  the  word,^ 
spoken  and  written,   is  the  sole  instrument  by  which  reason  can  fix, 
preserve  and  communicate  both  the  data  of  sense  and  the  relations  dis- 
covered between  them  by  reflection,  no  new  method  in  education  has 
been  able  to  supplant  in  the  school  the  branches,  reading  and  penman- 
ship.   But  the  real  improvements  in  method  have  led  teachers  to  lay 
greater  and  greater  stress  on  the  internal   factor  of   the  word,  on  its 
meaning,  and  have  in  manifold  ways  shown  how  to  repeat  the  original 
experiences  that  gave  the  meaning  to  concrete  words,  and  the  original 
comparisons  and  logical  deductions  by  which  the  ideas  of  relations  and 
casual  processes  arose  in  the  mind  and  required  abstract  words  to  pre- 
serve and  communicate  them. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  first  a**  basis  of 
knowledge  of  things  and  secondarily  and  subsequently  a  knowledge  of 
words.  But  it  has  been  replied  to  this,  that  the  progress  of  the  child  in 
learning  to  talk  indicates  his  ascent  out  of  mere  impressions  into  the 
possession  of  true  knowledge.  For  he  names  objects  only  after  he  has 
made  some  synthesis  of  his  impressions  and  has  formed  general  ideas. 
He  recognizes  the  same  object  under  different  circumstances  of  time 
and  place,  and  also  recognizes  other  objects  belonging  to  the  same  class 
byand  with  names.  Hence  the  use  of  the  word  indicates  a  higher 
degree  of  self-activity — the  stage  of  mere  impressions  without  words  or 
signs  being  a*  comparatively  passive  state  of  mind.  What  we  mean  by 
things  first  and  words  afterward,  is,  therefore,  not  the  apprehension  of 
objects  by  passive  impressions  so  much  as  the  active  investigation  and 
ttperimenting  which  come  after  words  are  used,  and  the  higher  forms 
of  analysis  are  called  into  being  by  that  invention  of  reason  known 
M  language,  which,  as  before  said,  is  a  synthesis  of  thing  and  thought, 
of  outward  sign  and  inward  signification. 

Rational  investigation  cannot  precede  the  invention  of  language 
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any  more  than  blacksmithing  can  precede  the  invention  of  hammers, 
anvils  and  pincers.  For  language  is  the  necessary  tool  of  thought  used 
in  the  conduct  of  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  investigation. 

Your  committee  would  sum  up  these  considerations  by  saying  that 
language  rightfully  forms  the  center  of  instruction  in  the  elementary 
school,  but  that  progress  in  methods  of  teaching  is  to  be  made,  as 
hitherto,  chiefly  by  laying  more  stress  on  the  internal  side  of  the  word, 
its  meaning;  using  better  graded  steps  to  build  up  the  chain  of  experi- 
ence or  the  train  of  thought  that  the  word  expresses. 

The  first  three  years*  work  of  the  child  is  occupied  mainly  with  the 
mastery  of  the  printed  and  written  forms  of  the  words  of  his  colloquial 
vocabulary;  words  that  he  is  already  familiar  enough  with  as  rounds 
addressed  to  the  ear.  He  has  to  become  familiar  with  the  new  forms 
addressed  to  the  eye,  and  it  would  be  an  unwise  method  to  require  him 
to  learn  many  new  words  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  learning  to  recog* 
nize  his  old  words  in  their  new  shape.  But  as  soon  as  he  has  acquired 
some  facility  in  reading  what  is  printed  in  the  colloquial  style,  he  may 
go  on  to  the  selections  from  standard  authors.  The  literary  selections 
should  be  graded,  and  are  graded  in  almost  all  series  of  readers  used  in 
our  elementary  schools,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  those  containing  the 
fewest  words  outside  of  the  colloquial  vocabulary  into  the  lower  books 
of  the  series,  and  increasing  the  difficulties,  step  by  step,  as  the  pupil 
grows  in  maturity.  The  selections  are  literary  works  of  art  possessing 
the  required  organic  unity  and  a  proper  reflection  of  this  unity  in  the 
details,  as  good  works  of  art  must  do.  But  they  portray  situations  of 
the  soul,  or  scenes  of  life,  or  elaborated  reflections,  of  which  the  child 
can  obtain  some  grasp  through  his  capacity  to  feel  and  think,  although 
in  scope  and  compass  they  far  surpass  his  range.  They  are  adapted, 
therefore,  to  lead  him  out  of  and  beyond  himself,  as  spiritual  guides. 

I/iterary  style  employs,  besides  words  common  to  the  colloquial 
vocabulary,  words  used  in  a  semi-technical  sense  expressive  of  fine 
shades  of  thought  and  emotion.  The  literary  work  of  art  furnishes  a 
happy  expression  for  some  situation  of  the  soul,  or  some  train  of  reflec- 
tion hitherto  unutterable  in  an  adequate  manner.  If  the  pupil  learns 
this  literary  production,  he  finds  himself  powerfully  helped  to  under- 
stand both  himself  and  his  fellow-men.  The  most  practical  knowledge 
of  all,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  a  knowledge  of  human  nature — a  knowledge 
that  enables  one  to  combine  with  his  fellow-men,  and  to  share  with 
them  the  physical  and  spiritual  wealth  of  the  race.  Of  this  high 
character  as  humanizing  or  civilizing,  are  the  favorite  works  of  litera- 
ture found  in  the  school  readers,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  English 
and  American  writers  being  drawn  upon  for  the  material.  Such  are 
Shakespeare's  speeches  of  Brutus  and  Mark  Antony,  Hamlet's  and  Mac- 
beth's  soliloquies,  Milton's  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  Gray's  Elegy, 
Tennyson's  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  and  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 
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Duke  of  Wellington,  Byron's  Waterloo,  Irving's  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne,  The  Trial  of  Knapp,  and  Banker  Hill 
oration,  Scott's  Lochinvar,  Marmion,  and  Roderick  Dhu,  Bryant's 
Thanatopsis,  Longfellow's  Psalm  of  Life,  Paul  Revere,  and  the  Bridge, 
O'Hara's  Bivouac  of  the  Dead,  Campbell's  Hohenlinden,  Collins'  How 
Sleep  the  Brave,  Wolfe's  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  other  fine  prose 
and  poetry  from  Addison,  Emerson.  Franklin,  The  Bible,  Hawthorne, 
Walter  Scott,  Goldsmith,  Wordsworth,  Swift,  Milton,  Cooper,  Whittier, 
Lowell,  and  the  rest.  The  reading  and  study  of  fine  selections  in  prose 
and  verse  furnish  the  chief  aesthetic  training  of  the  elementary  school. 
But  this  should  be  re-enforced  by  some  study  of  photographic  or  other 
reproductions  of  the  world's  great  masterpieces  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  The  frequent  sight  of  these  reproductions  is  good; 
the  attempt  to  copy  or  sketch  them  with  the  pencil  is  better  ;  best  of 
all  is  an  aesthetic  lesson  on  their  composition,  attempting  to  describe  in 
words  the  idea  of  the  whole  that  gives  the  work  its  organic  unity,  and 
the  devices  adopted  by  the  artist  to  reflect  this  idea  in  the  details  and 
re-enforce  its  strength.  The  aesthetic  taste  of  teacher  and  pupil  can  be 
cultivated  by  such  exercises,  and  once  set  on  the  road  of  development, 
this  taste  may  improve  through  life. 

A  third  phase  of  language  study  in  the  elementary  school  is  formal 
grammar.  The  works  of  literary  art  in  the  readers,  re-enforced  as  they 
ought  to  be  by  supplementary  reading  at  home  of  the  whole  works  from 
which  the  selections  for  the  school  readers  are  made,  will  educate  the 
child  in  the  use  of  a  higher  and  better  English  style.  Technical  grammar 
never  can  do  this.  Only  familiarity  with  fine  English  works  will  insure 
one  a  good  and  correct  style.  But  grammar  is  the  science  of  language, 
and  as  the  firjt  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  it  has  long  held  sway  in  school 
as  the  disciplinary  study  par  excellence.  A  survey  of  its  educational 
valite,  subjective  and  objective,  usually  produces  the  conviction  that  it  is 
to  retain  the  first  place  in  the  future.  Its  chief  objective  advantage  is 
that  it  shows  the  structure  of  language,  and  the  logical  forms  of  subject, 
predicate  and  modifier,  thus  revealing  the  essential  nature  of  thought 
itself,  the  most  important  of  all  objects,  because  it  is  self-object.  On  the 
subjective  or  psychological  side,  grammar  demonstrates  its  title  to  the 
first  place  by  its  use  as  a  discipline  in  subtle  analysis,  in  logical  division 
and  classification,  in  the  art  of  questioning,  and  in  the  mental  accom- 
plishment of  making  exact  definitions.  Nor  is  this  an  empty,  formal 
discipline,  for  its  subject-matter,  language,  is  a  product  of  the  reason  of 
a  people,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  social  whole,  and  the  vocabulary 
holds  in  its  store  of  words  the  generalized  experience  of  that  people,  in- 
cluding sensuous  observation  and  reflection,  feeling  and  emotion,  instinct 
and  volition. 

No  formal  labor  on  a  great  objective  field  is  ever  lost  wholly,  since  at 
the  very  least  it  has  the  merit  of  familiarizing  the  pupil  with  the  contents 
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of  someone  extensive  province  that  borders  on  his  life,  and  with  which  he 
must  come  into  correlation ;  but  it  is  easy  for  any  special  formal  disci- 
pline, when  continued  too  long,  to  paralyze  or  arrest  growth  at  that 
stage.  The  overcultivation  of  the  verbal  memory  tends  to  arrest  the 
growth  of  critical  attention  and  reflection.  Memory  of  accessory  details 
too,  so  much  prized  in  the  school,  is  also  cultivated  often  at  the  expense 
of  an  insight  into  the  organizing  principle  of  the  whole  and  the  casual 
nexus  that  binds  the  parts.  So,  too,  the  study  of  quantity,  if  carried  to 
excess,  may  warp  the  mind  into  a  habit  of  neglecting  quality  in  its  obser- 
vation and  reflection.  As  there  is  no  subsumption  in  the  quantitative 
judgment,  but  only  dead  equality  or  inequality  (A  is  equal  to  or  greater 
or  less  than  B),  there  is  a  tendency  to  atrophy  in  the  faculty  of  concrete 
syllogistic  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  person  devoted  exclusively  to 
mathematics.  For  the  normal  syllogism  uses  judgments  \^herein  the 
subject  is  subsumed  under  the  predicate  (This  is  a  rose— the  individual 
rose  is  subsumed  under  the  class  rose;  Socrates  is  a  man,  etc.).  Such 
reasoning  concerns  individuals  in  two  aspects — first  as  concrete  wholes, 
and  secondly  as  members  of  higher  totalities  or  classes — species  and 
genera.  Thus,  too,  grammar,  rich  as  it  is  in  its  contents,  is  only  a  formal 
discipline  as  respects  the  scientific,  historic  or  literary  contents  of  lan- 
guage, and  is  indifferent  to  them.  A  training  for  four  or  five  years  in 
parsing  and  grammatical  analysis  practiced  on  literary  works  of  art 
(Milton,  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Scott)  is  a  training  of  the  pnpil  into 
habits  of  indifference  toward  and  neglect  of  the  genius  displayed  in  the 
literary  work  of  art,  and  into  habits  of  impertinent  and  trifling  atten- 
tion to  elements  as  employed  material  or  texture,  and  a  corresponding^ 
neglect  of  the  structural  form,  which  alone  is  the  work  of  the  artist.  A 
parallel  to  this  would  be  the  mason's  habit  of  noticing  only  the  brick  and 
mortar,  or  the  stone  and  cement,  in  his  inspection  of  the  architecture, 
say,  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  A  child  overtrained  to  analyze  and  clas- 
sify shades  of  color— examples  of  this  one  finds  occasionally  in  a  primary 
school  whose  specialty  is  "  objective  teaching  "—might  in  later  life  visit 
an  art  gallery  and  make  an  inventory  of  colors  without  getting  even  a 
glimpse  of  painting  as  a  work  of  art.  Such  overstudy  and  misuse  of 
grammar  as  one  finds  in  the  elementary  school,  it  is  feared,  exists  to  some 
extent  in  secondary  schools  and  even  in  colleges,  in  the  work  of  master- 
ing the  classic  authors. 

Your  committee  is  unanimous  in  the  conviction  that  formal  grammar 
should  not  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  a  study  of  the  literary  work 
of  art  in  accordance  with  literary  method.  The  child  can  be  gradually 
trained  to  see  the  technical  "motives"  of  a  poem  or  prose  work  of  art 
and  to  enjoy  the  esthetic  inventions  of  the  artist.  The  analysis  of  a 
work  of  art  should  discover  the  idea  that  gives  it  organic  unity ;  the  col- 
lision and  the  complication  resulting;  the  solution  and  denouement. 
Of  course  these  things  must  be  reached  in  the  elementary  school  without 
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even  a  mention  of  their  technical  terms.    The  subject  of  the  piece  is 
brought  out ;   its  reflection  in  the  conditions  of  the  time  and  place  to 
heighten  interest  by  showing  its  importance;  its  second  and  stronger 
reflection  in  the  sev-efal  details  of  its  conflict  and  straggle;  its  reflec- 
tion in  the  denouement  wherein  its  struggle  ends  in  victory  or  defeat 
and  the  ethical  or  rational  interests  are  vindicated— and  the  results 
move  outward,  returning  to  the  environment  again  in  ever-widening 
cirdca — something  resembling  this  is  to  be  found  in  every  work  of  art, 
and  there  are  salient  features  which  can  be  briefly  but  profitably  made 
subject  of  comment  in  familiar  language  with  even  the  youngest  pupils. 
There  is  an  ethical  and  an  esthetical  content  to  each  work  of  art.    It  is 
profitable  to  point  out  both  of  these  in  the  interest  of  the  child's  growing 
insight  into  human  nature.    The  ethical  should,  however,  be  kept  in 
subordination  to  the  esthetical,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  supreme  interests 
of  the  ethical  itself.    Otherwise  the  study  of  a  work  of  art  degenerates 
into  a  goody  goody  performance,  and  its  effects  on  the  child  are  to  cause 
a  reaction  against  the  moral.    The  child  protects  his  inner  individual- 
ity against  efiacement  through  external  authority  by  taking  an  attitude 
of  rebellion  against  stories  with  an  appended  moral.    Herein  the  su- 
periority of  the  esthetical  in  literary  art  is  to  be  seen.     For  the  ethical 
motive  is  concealed  by  the  poet,  and  the  hero  is  painted  with  all  his 
brittle  individualism  and  self-seeking.     His  passions  and  his  selfishness, 
gilded  by  fine  traits  of  bravery  and  noble  manners,  interest  the  youth, 
interest  us  all.    The  established  social  and  moral  order  seems  to  the 
ambitions  hero  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  unfolding  of  the  charms  of  indi- 
viduality.   The  deed  of  violence  gets  done,  and  the  Nemesis  is  aroused. 
Now  his  deed  comes  back  on  the  individual  doer,  and  our  sympathy 
turns  against  him  and  we  rejoice  in  his  fall.    Thus  the  esthetical  unity 
contains  within  it  the  ethical  unity.    The  lesson   of  the    great  poet 
or  novelist  is  taken  to    heart,   whereas    the    ethical    announcement 
by  itself   might    have    failed,    especially  with    the    most    self-active 
and  aspiring  of  the    pupils.     Aristotle    pointed    out   in    his    Poetics 
this  advantage  of  the  esthetic  unity,  which  Plato  in  his  Republic  seems 
to  have  missed.     Tragedy  purges  us  of  our  passions,  to  use  Aristotle ^s 
expression,  because  we  identify  our  own  wrong  inclinations  with  those  of 
the  hero,  and  by  sympathy  we  sufler  with  him  and   see  our  intended 
deed  returned  upon  us  with  tragic  effect,  and  are  thereby  cured. 

Your  committee  has  dwelt  upon  the  esthetic  side  of  literature  in 
this  explicit  manner  because  they  believe  that  the  general  tendency  in 
elementary  schools  is  to  neglect  the  literary  art  for  the  literary  formali- 
ties which  concern  the  mechanical  material  rather  than  the  spiritual 
form.  These  formal  studies  should  not  be  discontinued,  but  subordi- 
nated to  the  higher  study  of  literature. 

Your  committee  reserves  the  subject  of  language  lessons,  composi- 
tion writing,  and  what  relates  to  the  child's  expression  of  ideas  in 
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writing,  for  consideration  under  Part  3  of  this  Report,  treating  of  pro- 
gramme. 

B,    Arithmetic. 

Side  by  side  with  language  study  is  the  study  of  mathematics  in 
the  schools,  claiming  the  second  place  in  importance  of  all  studies.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  mathematics  concerns  the  laws  of  time  and 
space — their  structural  form,  so  to  speak — and  hence  that  it  formulates 
the  logical  conditions  of  all  matter,  both  in  rest  and  in  motion.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  high  position  of  mathematics  as  the  science  of  all 
quantity  is  universally  acknowledged.  The  elementary  branch  of 
mathematics  is  arithmetic,  and  this  is  studied  in  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools  from  six  to  eight  years,  or  even  longer.  The  relation  of 
arithmetic  to  the  whole  field  of  mathematics  has  been  stated  (by 
Comte,  Howison  and  others )  to  be  that  of  the  final  step  in  a  process  of 
calculation,  in  which  results  are  stated  numerically.  There  are  branches 
that  develop  or  derive  quantitative  functions,  say  geometry  for  spatial 
forms,  and  mechanics  for  movement  and  rest  and  the  forces  producing 
them.  Other  branches  transform  these  quantitative  functions  into  such 
forms  as  may  be  calculated  in  actual  numbers;  namely,  algebra  in  its 
common  or  lower  form,  and  in  its  higher  form  as  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus,  and  the  calculus  of  variations.  Arithmetic  evaluates 
or  finds  the  numerical  value  for  the  functions  thus  deduced  and  trans- 
formed. The  educational  value  of  arithmetic  is  thus  indicated  both  as 
concerns  its  psychological  side  and  its  objective  practical  uses  corre- 
lating man  with  the  world  of  nature.  In  this  latter  respect  as  furnish- 
ing the  key  to  the  outer  world  in  so  far  as  the  objects  of  the  latter  are  a 
matter  of  direct  enumeration — capable  of  being  counted — it  is  the  first 
great  step  in  the  conquest  of  nature.  It  is  the  first  tool  of  thought  that 
man  invents  in  the  work  of  emancipating  himself  from  thraldom  to 
external  forces.  For  by  the  command  of  number  he  learns  to  divide 
and  conquer.  He  can  proportion  one  force  to  another,  and  concentrate 
against  an  obstacle  precisely  what  is  needed  to  overcome  it.  Number 
also  makes  possible  all  the  other  sciences  of  nature  which  depend  on 
exact  measurement  and  exact  record  of  phenomena  as  to  the  following 
items:  Order  of  succession,  date,  duration,  locality,  environment,  ex- 
tent of  sphere  of  influence,  number  of  manifestations,  number  of  cases 
of  intermittence.  All  these  can  be  defined  accurately  only  by  means  of 
number.  The  educational  value  of  a  branch  of  study  that  furnishes  the  in- 
dispensable first  step  toward  all  science  of  nature  is  obvious.  But  psycho- 
logically its  importance  further  appears  in  this,  that  it  begins  with  an 
important  step  in  analysis;  namely,  the  detachment  of  the  idea  of  quantity 
from  the  concrete  whole,  which  includes  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  To 
count,  one  drops  the  qualitative  and  considers  only  the  quantitative 
aspect.  So  long  as  the  individual  differences  ( which  are  qualitative  in 
80  far  as  they  distinguish  one  object  from  another )  are  considered,  the 
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objects  cannot  be  counted  together.    When  counted,  the  distinctions 
are  dropped  out  of  sight  as  indifferent.     As  counting  is  the  fundamental 
operation  of  arithmetic,  and  all  other  arithmetical  operations  are  sim- 
ply devices  for  speed  by  using  remembered  countings  instead  of  going 
through   the  detailed  work  again  each  time,  the  hint  is  furnished  the 
teacher  for  the  first  lessons  in  arithmetic.     This  hint  has  been  generally 
followed  out  and  the  child  set  at  work  at  first  upon   the  counting  of 
objects  so  much  alike  that  the  qualitative  difference  is  not  suggested  to 
him.     He  constructs  gradually  his  tables  of  addition,  subtraction  and 
multiplication,  and  fixes  them  in  his  memory.     Then  he  takes  his  nex^ 
higher  step;  namely,  the  apprehension  of  the  fraction.    This  is  an  ex- 
pressed ratio  of  two  numbers,  and,  therefore,   a  much  more  complex 
thought  than  he  has  met  with  in  dealing  with  the  simple  numbers.    In 
thinking  five-sixths,  he  first  thinks  five  and  then  six,  and  holding  these 
two  in  mind  thinks  the  result  of  the  first  modified  by  the  second.    Here 
ore  three  steps  instead  of  one,  and  the  result  is  not  a  simple  number, 
but  an  inference  resting  on  an  unperformed  operation.    This  psycho- 
logical analysis  shows  the  reason  for  the  embarrassment  of  the  child  on 
Ms  entrance  upon  the  study  of  fractions  and  the  other  operations  that 
imply  ratio.    The  teacher  finds  all  his  resources  in  the  way  of  method 
drawn  upon  to  invent  steps  and  half  steps,  to  aid  the  pupil  to  make 
continuous  progress  here.    All  these  devices  of  method  consist  in  steps 
by  which  the  pupil  descends  to  the  simple  number  and  returns  to  the 
complex.    He  turns  one  of  the  terms  into  a  qualitative  unit,  and  thus 
is  enabled  to  use  the  other  as  a  simple  nimiber.    The  pupil  takes  the 
denominator,  for  example,  and  makes  clear  his  conception  of  one-sixth 
as  his  qualitative  unit,  then  five-sixths  is  as  clear  to  him  as  five  oxen. 
Bat  he  has  to  repeat  this  return  f/om  ratio  to  simple  numbers  in  each  of 
the  elementary  operations — addition,   subtraction,   multiplication  and 
division,  and  in  the  reduction  of  fractions — and  finds  the  road  long  and 
tedious  at  best.     In  the  case  of  decimal  fractions  the  psychological 
process  is  more  complex  still,  for  the  pupil  has  given  him  one   of  the 
terms,  the  enumerator,   from  which  he  must  mentally   deduce    the 
denominator  from  the  position  of  the  decimal  point.    This  doubles  the 
work  of  reading  and  recognizing  the  fractional  number.     But  it  makes 
addition  and  subtraction   of  fractious  nearly  as  easy  us  that  of  simple 
nmnbers,  and  assists  also  in  multiplication  of  fractions.     But  division 
of  decimals  is  a  much  more  complex  operation  than  that  of  common 
fractions. 

The  want  of  a  psychological  analysis  of  these  processes  has  led 
many  good  teachers  to  attempt  decimal  fractions  with  their  pupils  be- 
fore taking  up  common  fractions.  In  the  end  they  have  been  forced  to 
make  introductory  steps  to  aid  the  pupil,  and  in  these  steps  to  introduce 
the  theory  of  the  common  fraction.  They  have  by  this  refuted  their 
own  theory. 
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Besides  {a)  simple  numbers  and  the  four  operations  with  them 
(^)  fractions  common  and  decimal,  there  is{c)  a  third  step  in  number; 
namely,  the  theory  of  powers  and  roots.    It  is  a  further  step  in  ratio, 
namely,  the  relation  of  a  simple  number  to  itself  as  x>ower  and  root. 
The  mass  of  material  which  fills  the  arithmetic  used  in  the  elementary 
school  consists  of  two  kinds  of  examples;  first,  those  wherein  there 
is  a  direct  application  of  simple  uunibers,  fractions  and  powers;  and 
secondly,  the  class  of  examples  involving  operations  in  reaching  nu- 
merical solutions  through  indirect  data  and  consequently  involving 
more  or  less  transformation  of  functions.     Of  this  character  is  most  of 
the  so-called  higher  arithmetic  and  such  problems  in  the  text   book 
used  in  the  elementary  schools  as  have,  not  inappropriately,  been  called 
(by  General  Francis  A.  Walker  in   his  criticism  on  common  school 
arithmetic )  numerical  "conundrums."     Their  difficulty  is  not  found 
in  the  strictly  arithmetical  part  of  the  process  of  the  solution  (the  third 
phase  above  described),  but  rather  in  the  transformation  of  the  quantita- 
tive function  given  into  the  function  that  can  readily  be  calculated  nu- 
merically.   The  trausformation  of  functions  belong  strictly  to  algebra. 
Teachers  who  love  arithmetic,  and  who  have  themselves  success  in 
working  out  the  so-called  numerical  conundrums,  defend  with  much  earn- 
estness the  current  practice  which  uses  so  much  time  for  arithmetic. 
They  see  in  it  a  valuable  training  for  ingenuity  and  logical  analysis,  and 
believe  that  the  industry  which  discovers  arithmetical  ways  of  trans- 
forming the  functions  given  in  such  problems  into  plain  numerical  opera- 
tions of  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying  or  dividing  is  well  bestowed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  critics  of  this  practice  contend  that  there  should 
be  no  merely  formal  drill  in  school  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  there 
should  be,  always,  a  substantial  content  to  be  gained.    They  contend 
that  the  work  of  the  pupil  in  transforming  quantitative  functions  by 
arithmetical  methods  is  wasted,  because  the  pupil  needs  a  more  ade- 
quate expression  than  number  for  this  purpose;  that  this  has  been  dis- 
covered in  algebra,  which  enables  him  to  perform  with  ease  such  quan- 
titative transformations  as  puzzle  the  pupil  in  arithmetic.     They  hold, 
therefore,  that  arithmetic  pure  and  simple  should  be  abridged  and  ele- 
mentary algebra  introduced  after  the  numerical  operations  in  powers, 
fractions  and  simple  numbers  have  been  mastered,  together  with  their 
applications  to  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  and  to  percentage 
and  interest.     In  the  seventh  year  of  the  elementary  course  there  would 
be  taught  equations  of  the  first  degree  and  the  solution  of  arithmetical 
problems  that  fall  under  proportion,  or  the  so-called  **  rule  of  three," 
together  with  other  problems  containing  complicated  conditions — those 
in  partnership,  for  example.    In  the  eighth  year  quadratic  equations  could 
be  learned,  and  other  problems  of  higher  arithmetic  solved  in  a  more  sat- 
isfactory manner  than  by  numerical  methods.    It  is  contended  that  this 
earlier  introduction  of  algebra  with  a  sparing  use  of  letters  for  known 
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qaantitica,  would  secure  far  .more  mathematical  progress  than  is  obtained 
at  present  on  the  part  of  all  pupils,  and  that  it  would  enable  many 
pupils  to  go  into  secondary  and  higher  education,  who  are  now  kept 
back  on  the  plea  of  lack  of  preparation  in  arithmetic,  the  real  difficulty 
in  many  cases  being  a  lack  of  ability  to  solve  algebraic  problems  by  an 
inferior  method. 

Your  committee  would  report  that  the  practice  of  teaching  two 
lessons  daily  in  arithmetic,  one  styled   "  mental,*' or '*  intellectual," 
and  the  other  '*  written  '*  arithmetic  (because  its  exercises  are  written  out 
with  pencil  or  pen)  is  still  continued  in  many  schools.     By  this  device 
the  impil  is  made  to  give  twice  as  much  time  to  arithmetic  as  to  any 
other  branch.    It  is  contended  by  the  opponents  of  this  practice,  with 
aome  show  of  reason,  that  two  lessons  a  day  in  the  study  of  quantity 
liave  a  tendency  to  give  the  mind  a  bent  or  set  in  the  direction  of  think- 
ing quantitatively,  with  a  corresponding  neglect  of  the  power  to  observe, 
and  to  reflect  upon  qualitative  and  causal  aspects.     For  mathematics 
does  not  take  account  of  causes,  but  only  of  equality  and  difference  in 
magnitude.    It  is  further  objected  that  the  attempt  to  secure  what  is 
called  thoroughness  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  is 
often  carried  too  far;  in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  arrested 
development  (a  sort  of  mental  paralysis)  in  the  mechanical  and  formal 
stages  of  growth.    The  mind,  in  that  case,  loses  its  appetite  for  higher 
methods  and  wider  generalizations.    The  law  of  apperception,    we  are 
told,  proves  that  temporary  methods  of  solving  problems  should  not  be 
10  thoroughly  mastered  as  to  be  used  involuntarily,  or  as  a  matter  of 
unconscious  habit,   for  the  reason   that  a  higher  and  more  adequate 
method  of  solution  will  then  be  found  more  difficult  to  acquire.    The 
more  thoroughly  a  method  is  learned,  the  more  it  becomes  part  of  the 
mind,  and  the  greater  the  repugnance  of  the  mind  toward  a  new 
method.     For  this  reason,  parents    and    teachers    discourage    young 
children  from  the  practice  of  counting  on  the  fingers,  believing  that  it 
will  cause  much  trouble  later  to  root  out  this  vicious  habit  and   replace 
It  by  purely  mental  processes.     Teachers  should  be  careful,  especially 
with  precocious  children,  not  to  continue  too  long  in  the  use  of  a  pro- 
ceta  that  is  becoming  mechanical,  for  it  is  already  growing  into  a  second 
aatore,  and  becoming  a  part  of  the  unconscious  apperceptive  process 
by  which  the  mind  reacts  against  the   environment,   recognizes    its 
presence,  and  explains  it  to  itself.    The  child  that  has  been  overtrained 
in  arithmetic  reacts  apperceptively  against  his  environment  chiefly  by 
noticing  its  numerical  relations— he  counts  and  adds;  his  other  apper- 
ceptive reactions  being  feeble,  he  neglects  qualities  and  causal  relations. 
Another  child  who  has  been  drilled  in  recognizing  colors  apperceives 
the  shades  of  color  to  the  neglect  of  all  else.     A  third  child,  excessively 
trained  in  form,  studies  by  the  constant  use   of  geometric  solids,   and 
BQch  practice  in  looking  for  the  fundamental  geometric  forms  lying  at 
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the  basis  of  the  multifarious  objects  that  exist  in  the  world,  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  apperceive  geometric  forms,  ignoring  the  other  phases 
of  objects. 

It  is,  certainly,  an  advance  on  immediate  sense-perception  to  be 
able  to  separate  or  analyze  the  concrete,  whole  impression,  and  con- 
sider the  quantity  apart  by  itself.  But  if  arrested  mental  growth  takes 
place  here,  the  result  is  deplorable.  That  such  arrest  may  be  caused  by 
too  exclusive  training  in  recognizing  numerical  relations  is  beyond  a 
doubt. 

Your  committee  believes  that,  with  the  right  methods,  and  a  wise 
use  of  time  in  preparing  the  arithmetic  lesson  in  and  out  of  school,  five 
years  are  sufiicient  for  the  study  of  mere  arithmetic — the  five  years 
beginning  with  the  second  school  year  and  ending  with  the  close  of  the 
sixth  year ;  and  that  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  should  be  given  to  the 
algebraic  method  of  dealing  with  those  problems  that  involve  diffi- 
culties in  the  transformation  of  quantitative  indirect  functions  into 
numerical  or  direct  quantitative  data. 

Your  committee,  however,  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recom- 
mending the  transfer  of  algebra,  as  it  is  understood  and  taught  in  most 
secondary  schools,  to  the  seventh  year,  or  even  to  the  eighth  year  of  the 
elementary  school.  The  algebra  course  in  the  secondary  school,  as 
taught  to  the  pupils  in  their  fifteenth  year  of  age,  very  properly  begins 
with  severe  exercises,  with  a  view  to  discipline  the  pupil  in  analyzing 
complex  literate  expressions  at  sight,  and  to  make  him  able  to  recog- 
nize at  once  the  factors  that  are  contained  in  such  combinations  of 
quantities.  The  proposed  seventh-grade  algebra  must  use  letters  for 
the  unknown  quantities  and  retain  the  numerical  form  of  the  known 
quantities,  using  letters  for  these  very  rarely,  except  to  exhibit  the 
general  form  of  solution,  or  what,  if  stated  in  words,  becomes  a  so-called 
**  rule"  in  arithmetic.  This  species  of  algebra  has  the  character  of  an 
introduction  or  transitional  step  to  algebra  proper.  The  latter  should 
be  taught  thoroughly  in  the  secondary  school.  Formerly  it  was  a  com- 
mon practice  to  teach  elementary  algebra  of  this  sort  in  the  preparatory 
schools,  and  reserve  for  the  college  a  study  of  algebra  proper.  But  in 
this  case  there  was  often  a  neglect  of  sufiicient  practice  in  factoring 
literate  quantities,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  pupil  suffered  embarrass- 
ment in  his  more  advanced  mathematics ;  for  example,  in  analytical 
geometry,  the  diff*erential  calculus,  and  mechanics.  The  proposition  of 
your  committee  is  intended  to  remedy  the  two  evils  already  named : 
first,  to  aid  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  school  to  solve,  by  a  higher 
method,  the  more  difficult  problems  that  now  find  place  in  advanced 
arithmetic  ;  and  secondly,  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  a  thorough  course  in 
pure  algebra  in  the  secondary  school. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  so-called  mental  arith- 
metic should  be  made  to  alternate  with  written  arithmetic  for  two 
years,  and  that  there  should  not  be  two  daily  lessons  in  this  subject 


C,    Geography^ 

The  leading:  branch  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  was  grammar,  being 
the  first  of  the  Trivium  (grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic).     Arithmetic, 
however,  led  the  second  division,  the  Quadrivium  (arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, music,  and  astronomy).    We  have  glanced  at  the  reasons  for  the 
place  of  grammar  as  leading  the  humane  studies,   as  well  as  for  the 
place  of  arithmetic  as  leading  the  nature  studies.     Following  arith- 
metic, as  the  second  study  in  importance  among  the  branches  that  cor- 
relate man  to  nature,  is  geography.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
old  quadrivium  of  the  Middle  Ages  included  geography,  under  the  title 
of  geometry,  as  the  branch  following  arithmetic  in  the  enumeration  ; 
the  subject-matter  of  their  so-called  **  geometry"    being    chiefly    an 
abridgment  of  Pliny's  geography,  to  which  were  added  a  few  definitions 
of  geometric  forms,  something  like  the  primary  course  in  geometric 
solids  in  our  elementary  schools.    So  long  as  there  has  been  elementary 
education  there  has  been  something  of  geography  included.    The  Greek 
education  laid  stress  on  teaching  the  second  book  of  Homer,  containing 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Ships  and  a  brief  mention  of  the   geography  and 
history  of  all  the  Greek  tribes  that  took  part  in  the  Trojan  War.    His- 
tory remains  unseparated  from  geography  and  geometry  in  the  Middle 
Ages.     Geography  has  preserved  this  comprehensiveness  of  meaning  as 
a  branch  of  the  study  in  the  elementary  schools  down  to  the  present 
day.     After  arithmetic,  which  treats  of  the  abstract  or  general  con- 
ditions of  material  existence,  comes  geography,  with  a  practical  study  of 
man's  material  habitat^  and  its  relations  to  him.     It  is  not  a  simple 
srience  by  itself,  like  botany,  or  geology,  or  astronomy,  but  a  collection 
of  sciences  levied  upon  to  describe  the  earth  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
man  and  to  explain  something  of  its  more  prominent  features.     About 
one-fourth  of  the  material  relates  strictly  to  the  geography,  about  one- 
half  to  the  inhabitants,  their  manners,  customs,  institutions,  industries, 
productions,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth  to  items  drawn  from  the 
sciences  of  mineralogy,  meteorology,  botany,  zoology,  and  astronomy. 
This  predominance  of  the  human  feature  in  a  study  ostensibly  relating 
to  physical  nature,  your  committee  considers  necessary  and  entirely 
justifiable.    The  child  commences  with  what  is  nearest  to  his  interests, 
tnd  proceeds  gradually  toward  what  is  remote  and  to  be  studied  for  its 
own  sake.     It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  first  phase  of 
geography  presented  to  the  child  should  be  the  process  of  continent 
formation.     He  must  begin  with  the  natural  difference  of  climate,  and 
lands,  and  waters,  and  obstacles  that  separate  peoples,    and  study   the 
methods  by  which  man  strives  to  equalize  or  overcome  these  differences 
by  industry  and  commerce,  to  unite  all  places  and  all  people,  and  make 
it  possible  for  each  to  share  in  the  productions  of  all.     The  industrial 
wd  commercial  idea  is,  therefore,  the  first  central  idea  in  the  study  of 
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geography  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  leads  directly  to  the  natural 
elements  of  difference  in  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  and  also  to 
those  in  race,  religion,  political  status,  and  occupations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, with  a  view  to  explain  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  this  counter- 
process  of  civilization  which  struggles  to  overcome  the  differences. 
Next  comes  the  deeper  inquiry  into  the  process  of  continent  formation, 
the  physical  struggle  between  the  process  of  upheaving  or  upbuilding  of 
continents  and  that  of  their  obliteration  by  air  and  water ;  the  explana- 
tion of  the  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains,  the  islands,  volcanic  action, 
the  winds,  the  rain-distribution.  But  the  study  of  cities,  their  location, 
the  purposes  they  serve  as  collecting,  manufacturing,  and  distributing 
centres,  leads  most  directly  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  geography  in 
the  elementary  school.  From  this  beginning,  and  holding  to  it  as  a 
permanent  interest,  the  inquiry  into  causes  and  conditions  proceeds 
concentrically  to  the  sources  of  the  raw  materials,  the  methods  of  their 
production,  and  the  climatic,  geologic,  and  other  reasons  that  explain 
their  location  and  their  growth. 

In  recent  years,  especially  through  the  scientific  study  of  ph3rsi- 
cal  geography,  the  processes  that  go  to  the  formation  of  climate, 
soil  and  general  configuration  of  land  masses  have  been  accurately  de- 
termined, and  the  methods  of  teaching  so  simplified  that  it  is  possible 
to  lead  out  from  the  central  idea  mentioned  to  the  physical  explanations 
of  the  elements  of  geographical  difference  quite  early  in  the  course  of 
study.  Setting  out  from  the  idea  of  the  use  made  of  the  earth  by  civili- 
zation, the  pupil  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  his  schooling  (at  the  age 
of  eleven  or  twelve )  may  extend  his  inquiries  quite  profitably  as  far  as 
the  physical  explanations  of  land-shapes  and  climates.  In  the  seventh 
and  eighth  year  of  school  much  more  may  be  done  in  this  direction.  But 
it  is  believed  that  the  distinctively  human  interest  connected  with  geog- 
raphy in  the  first  years  of  its  study  should  not  yield  to  the  purely  scien- 
tific one  of  physical  processes  until  the  pupil  has  taken  up  the  study  of 
history. 

The  educational  value  of  geography,  as  it  is  and  has  been  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  is  obviously  very  great.  It  makes  possible  something 
like  accuracy  in  the  picturing  of  distant  places  and  events,  and  removes 
a  large  tract  of  mere  superstition  from  the  mind.  In  the  days  of  news- 
paper reading  one's  stock  of  geographical  information  is  in  constant 
requisition.  A  war  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  is  followed  with 
more  interest  this  year  than  a  war  near  our  own  borders  before  the  era 
of  the  telegraph.  The  general  knowledge  of  the  locations  and  boundaries 
of  nations,  of  their  status  in  civilization,  and  their  natural  advantages  for 
contributing  to  the  world  market,  is  of  great  use  to  the  citizen  in  form- 
ing correct  ideas  from  his  daily  reading. 

The  educational  value  of  geography  is  even  more  apparent  if  we 
admit  the  claims  of  those  who  argue  that  the  present  epoch  is  the  begin- 
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ning  of  an  era  in  which  public  opinion  is  organized  into  a  ruling  force  b^ 
the  agency  of  periodicals  and  books.  Certainly  neither  the  newspaper 
nor  the  book  can  influence  an  illiterate  people;  they  can  do  little  to 
form  opinions  where  the  readers  have  no  knowledge  of  geography. 

As  to  the  psychological  value  of  geography  little  need  be  said.  It 
exercises  in  manifold  ways  the  memory  of  forms  and  the  imagination;  it 
brings  into  exercise  the  thinking  power  in  tracing  back  toward  unity 
the  various  series  of  causes.  What  educative  value  there  is  in  geology, 
meteorology,  zoology,  ethnology,  economics,  history  and  politics  is  to  be 
found  in  the  more  profound  study  of  geography,  and,  to  a  proportionate 
extent,  in  the  study  of  its  merest  elements. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  has  been  a  vast  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  instruction  in  this  branch  in  recent  years, 
dae,  in  large  measure,  to  the  geographical  societies  of  this  and  other 
countries.     At  first  there  prevailed  what  might  be  named  sailor  geogra- 
phy.    The  pupil  was  compelled  to  memorize  all  the  capes  and  head- 
lands, bays  and  harbors,  mouths  of  rivers,  islands,  sounds  and  straits 
around  the  world.    He  enlivened  this,  to  some  extent,  by  brief  mention 
of  the  curiosities  and  oddities  in  the  way  of  cataracts,  water-gaps,  caves, 
strange  animals,  public  buildings,  picturesque  costumes,  national  exag- 
gerations and  such  matters  as  would  furnish  good  themes  for  sailors' 
jarns.    Little  or  nothing  was  taught  to  give  unity  to  the  isolated  details 
famished  in  endless  number.     It  was  an  improvement  on  this  when  the 
method  of  memorizing  capital  cities  and  political  boundaries  succeeded. 
With  this  came  the  era  of  map-drawing.     The  study  of  watersheds  and 
commercial  routes,  of  industrial  productions  and  centers  of  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  has  been  adopted  in  the  better  class  of  schools. 
Instruction  in  geography  is  growing  better  by  the  constant  introduction 
of  new  devices  to  make  plain  and  intelligible  the  determining  influ- 
eace  of  physical  causes  in  producing  the  elements  of  difference  and  the 
counter-process  of  industry  and  commerce  by  which  each  diflerence  is 
rendered  of  use  to  the  whole  world,  and  each  locality  made  a  participator 
in  the  productions  of  all. 

D.  History, 

The  next  study,  ranked  in  order  of  value,  for  the  elementary  school 
wbistory.  But  as  will  be  seen,  the  value  of  history,  both  practically  and 
psychologically,  is  less  in  the  beginning  and  greater  at  the  end  than 
geography.  For  it  relates  to  the  institutions  of  men,  and  especially  to 
the  political  state  and  its  evolution.  While  biography  narrates  the 
career  of  the  individual,  civil  history  records  the  careers  of  nations.  The 
nation  has  been  compared  to  the  individual  by  persons  interested  in  the 
edncational  value  of  history.  Man  has  two  selves,  they  say,  the  indi- 
^nal  self  and  the  collective  self  of  the  organized  State  or  nation.     The 
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study  of  history  is»  then,  the  study  of  this  larger,  corporate,  social  and 
civil  self.  The  importance  of  this  idea  is  thus  brought  out  more  clearly 
in  its  educational  significance.  For  to  learn  this  civil  self  is  to  leam 
the  substantial  condition  which  makes  possible  the  existence  of  civilized 
man  in  all  his  other  social  combinations — the  family,  the  Church  and 
the  manifold  associated  activities  of  civil  society.  For  the  State  pro- 
tects these  combinations  from  destruction  by  violence.  It  defines  the 
limits  of  individual  and  associated  effort,  within  which  each  endeavor 
re-enforces  the  endeavors  of  all,  and  it  uses  the  strength  of  the  whole  na- 
tion to  prevent  such  actions  as  pass  beyond  these  safe  limits  and  tend  to 
collision  with  the  normal  action  of  the  other  individuals  and  social  units. 
Hobbes  called  the  State  a  Leviathan,  to  emphasize  its  stupendous  indi- 
viduality and  organized  self-activity.  Without  this,  he  said,  man  lives 
in  a  state  of  **  constant  war,  fear,  poverty,  filth,  ignorance  and  wretched- 
ness; within  the  State  dwell  peace,  security,  riches,  science  and  happi- 
ness." The  State  is  the  collective  man  who  makes  possible  the  rational 
development  of  the  individual  man,  like  a  mortal  God,  subduing  his 
caprice  and  passion,  and  compelling  obedience  to  law,  developing  the 
ideas  of  justice,  virtue  and  religion,  creating  property  and  ownership, 
nurture  and  education."  The  education  of  the  child  into  a  knowledge 
of  this  higher  self  begins  early  within  the  nurture  of  the  family.  The 
child  sees  a  policeman  or  some  town  officer,  some  public  building, 
a  court  house  or  a  jail;  he  sees  or  hears  of  an  act  of  violence,  a  case  of 
robbery  or  murder,  followed  by  arrest  of  the  guilty.  The  omnipresent 
higher  self,  which  has  been  invisible  hitherto,  now  becomes  visible  to 
him  in  its  symbols  and  still  more  in  its  acts. 

History  in  school,  it  is  contended,  should  be  the  special  branch  for 
education  in  the  duties  of  citizenship.  There  is  ground  for  this  claim. 
History  gives  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  higher  social  unity  which  pos- 
sesses the  right  of  absolute  control  over  person  and  property  in  the 
interest  of  the  safety  of  the  whole.  This,  of  course,  is  the  basis  of 
citizenship;  the  individual  must  feel  this  or  see  this  solidarity  of  the 
State  and  recognize  its  supreme  authority.  But  history  shows  the  col- 
lisions of  nations,  and  the  victory  of  one  political  ideal  accompanied 
by  the  defeat  of  another.  History  reveals  an  evolution  of  forms  of 
government  that  are  better  and  better  adapted  to  permit  individual 
freedom,  and  the  participation  of  all  citizens  in  the  administration  of 
the  government  itself. 

People  who  make  their  own  government  have  a  special  interest  in 
the  spectacle  of  political  evolution  as  exhibited  in  history.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  evolution  has  not  been  well  presented  by  popular 
historians.  Take,  for  instance,  the  familiar  example  of  old-time  peda- 
gogy, wherein  the  Roman  republic  was  conceived  as  a  freer  government 
than  the  Roman  empire  that  followed  it,  by  persons  apparently  misled 
by  the  ideas  of  representative  self-government  associated  with  the  word 
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republic.    It  was  the  be^nning  of  a  new  epoch  when  this  illusion  was 
dispelled,  and  the  college  student  became  aware  of  the  true  Roman 
meaning  of  republic^  namely,  the  supremacy  of  an  oligarchy  on  the 
Tiber  that  ruled  distant  provinces  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Asia  Minor,  Germany 
and  Africa,  for  its  selfish  ends  and  with  an  ever-increasing  arrogance. 
The  people  at  home  in  Rome,  not  having  a  share  in  the  campaigns  on 
the  borderland,  did  not  appreciate  the  qualities  of  the  great  leaders, 
who,  like  Caesar,  subdued  the  nations  by  forbearance,  magnanimity, 
trust  and  the  recognition  of  a  sphere  of  freedom  secured  to  the  con- 
quered by  the  Roman  civil  laws,  which  were  rigidly  enforced  by  the 
conqueror,  as  much  as  by  the  violence  of  arms.    The  change  from 
republic  to  empire  meant  the  final  subordination  of  this  tyrannical 
Roman  oligarchy,  and  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  provinces  to 
Roman  freedom.    This  illustration  shows  how  easily  a  poor  teaching  of 
history  may  pervert  its  good  influence  or  purpose  into  a  bad  one.    For 
the  Roman  monarchy  under  the  empire  secured  a  degree  of  freedom 
never  before  attained  under  the  republic,  in  spite  of  the  election  of  such 
tyrants  as  Nero  and  Caligula  to  the  imperial  purple.    The  civil  service 
went  on  as  usual  administering  the  affairs  of  distant  countries,  educating 
them  in  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  cultivating  a  love  for  accumulating 
private  property.    Those  countries  had  before  lived communistically  after 
the  style  of  the  tribe  or  at  best  of  the  village  community.    Roman 
private  property  in  land  gave  an  impulse  to  the  development  of  free 
individuality  such  as  had  always  been  impossible  under  the  social  stage 
of  development  known  as  the  village  community. 

To  teach  history  properly  is  to  dispel  this  shallow  illusion   which 
flatters  individualism,   and  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  pupil  to  the  true 
nature  of  freedom,  namely,  the  freedom  through  obedience  to  just  laws 
enforced  by  a  strong  government. 

Your  committee  has  made  this  apparent  digression  for  the  sake  of 
a  more  explicit  statement  of  its  conviction  of  the  importance  of  teach- 
ing history  in  a  different  spirit  from  that  of  abstract  freedom,  which 
sometimes  means  anarchy,  although  they  admit  the  possibility  of  an 
opposite  extreme,  the  danger  of  too  little  stress  on  the  progressive 
element  in  the  growth  of  nations,  and  its  manifestation  in  new  and 
better  political  devices  for  representing  all  citizens  without  weakening 
the  central  power. 

That  the  history  of  one's  own  nation  is  to  be  taught  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  seems  fixed  by  common  consent.  United  States  history  in- 
cludes first  a  sketch  of  the  epoch  of  discoveries  and  next  of  the  epoch  of 
colonization.  This,  fortunately,  suits  the  pedagogic  requirements.  For 
the  child  loves  to  approach  the  stern  realities  of  a  firmly  established 
ciTilization  through  its  stages  of  growth  by  means  of  individual  enter- 
prise. Here  is  the  use  of  biography  as  introduction  to  history.  It  treats 
^  of  exceptional  individuals  whose  lives  bring  them  in  one  way  or  another 
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into  natiooal  or  even  world-historical  relations.  They  throw  light  oo 
the  nature  and  necessity  of  governments,  and  are  in  turn  illuminated  by 
the  light  thrown  back  on  them  by  the  institutions  which  they  promote 
or  hinder.  The  era  of  semi-private  adventure  with  which  American 
history  begins  is  admirably  adapted  for  study  by  the  pupil  in  the  ele- 
mentary stage  of  his  education.  So,  too,  the  next  epoch,  that  of  coloni- 
zation. The  pioneer  is  a  degree  nearer  to  civilization  than  is  the  ex- 
plorer and  discoverer.  In  the  colonial  history  the  pupil  interests  him- 
self in  the  enterprise  of  aspiring  individualities,  in  their  conquest  over 
obstacles  of  climate  and  soil;  their  conflicts  with  the  aboriginal  popula- 
tion; their  choice  of  land  for  settlement;  the  growth  of  their  cities; 
above  all,  their  several  attempts  and  final  success  in  forming  a  constitu- 
tion securing  local  self-government.  An  epoch  of  growing  interrelation 
of  the  colonies  succeeds,  a  tendency  to  union  on  a  large  scale  due  to  the 
effect  of  European  wars  which  involved  England,  Prance  and  other 
countries,  and  affected  the  relations  of  their  colonies  in  America.  This 
epoch,  too,  abounds  in  heroic  personalities,  like  Wolfe,  Montcalm  and 
Washington,  and  perilous  adventures,  especially  in  the  Indian  warfare. 
The  fourth  epoch  is  the  Revolution,  by  which  the  colonies,  through 
joint  effort,  secured  their  independence  and  afterwaurd  their  union  as  a 
nation.  The  subject  grows  rapidly  more  complex,  and  tasks  severely 
the  powers  of  the  pupils  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  elementary  school. 
The  formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  brief  study  of  the  salient  feat- 
ures of  the  Constitution  itself,  conclude  the  study  of  the  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  that  is  sufficiently  remote  to  be  treated 
after  the  manner  of  an  educational  classic.  Everything  up  to  this  point 
stands  out  in  strong  individual  outlines,  and  is  admirably  fitted  for  that 
elementary  course  of  study.  Beyond  this  point,  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  together  with  the  political  events  that  led  to  it, 
are  matters  of  memory  with  the  present  generation  of  parents  and  grand- 
parents, and  are,  consequently,  not  so  well  fitted  for  intensive  study  in 
school  as  the  already  classic  period  of  our  history.  But  these  later  and 
latest  epochs  may  be,  and  will  be,  read  at  home  not  only  in  the  text- 
book on  history  used  in  the  schools,  but  also  in  the  numerous  sketches 
that  appear  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  in  more  pretentious  shapes. 
In  the  intensive  study  which  should  be  undertaken  of  the  classic  period 
of  our  history,  the  pupil  may  be  taught  the  method  appropriate  to  his- 
torical investigation,  the  many  points  of  view  from  which  each  event 
ought  to  be  considered.  He  should  learn  to  discriminate  between  the 
theatrical  show  of  events  and  the  solid  influences  that  move  underneath 
as  ethical  causes.  Although  he  is  too  immature  for  very  far-reaching 
reflections,  he  must  be  helped  to  see  the  causal  processes  of  history. 
Armed  with  this  discipline  in  historic  methods,  the  pupil  will  do  all  of 
his  miscellaneous  reading  and  thinking  in  this  province  with  more  ade- 
quate intellectual  reaction  than  was  possible  before  the  intensive  study 
carried  on  in  school. 
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The  study  of  the  outlines  of  the  Constitution  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen weeks  in  the  final  year  of  the  elementary  school,  has  been  found 
of  great  educational  value.  Properly  taught,  it  fixes  the  idea  of  the 
essential  threefoldness  of  the  constitution  of  a  free  government  and  the 
necessary  independence  of  each  constituent  power,  whether  legislative, 
judicial  or  executive.  This  and  some  idea  of  the  manner  and  mode  of 
filling  the  official  places  in  these  three  departments,  and  of  the  char* 
acter  of  the  duties  with  which  each  department  is  charged,  lay  founda- 
tions for  an  intelligent  citizenship. 

Besides  this  intensive  study  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  your  committee  would  recommend  oral 
lessons  on  the  salient  points  of  general  history,  taking  a  full  hour  of 
sixty  minutes  weekly — ^and  preferably  all  at  one  time — for  the  sake  of 
tke  more  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  lesson  and  the 
deeper  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

B,    Other  branches. 

Your  committee  has  reviewed  the  staple  branches  of  the  elementary 
coarse  of  study  in  the  light  of  their  educational  scope  and  significance. 
Grammar,  literature,  arithmetic,  geography  and  history  are  the  five 
branches  upon  which  the  disciplinary  work  of  the  elementary  school  is 
concentrated.  Inasmuch  as  reading  is  the  first  of  the  scholastic  arts,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  whole  elementary  course  may  be  described 
as  an  extension  of  the  process  of  learning  the  art  of  reading.  First 
comes  the  mastering  of  the  colloquial  vocabulary  in  printed  and  script 
forms.  Next  comes  five  incursions  into  the  special  vocabularies  required 
(a)  in  literature  to  express  the  fine  shades  of  emotion  and  the  more 
subtle  distinctions  of  thought,  (^)  the  technique  of  arithmetic,  {c)  of 
geography,  {d)  of  grammar,  {e)  of  history. 

In  the  serious  work  of  mastering  these  several  technical  vocabu- 
laries the  pupil  is  assigned  daily  tasks  that  he  must  prepare  by  inde- 
pendent study.  The  class  exercise  or  recitation  is  taken  up  with 
examining  and  criticizing  the  pupil's  oral  statements  of  what  he  has 
learned,  especial  care  being  taken  to  secure  the  pupil's  explanation  of  it 
in  his  own  words.  This  requires  paraphrases  and  definitions  of  the  new 
words  and  phrases  used  in  technical  and  literary  senses,  with  a  view  to 
insure  the  addition  to  the  mind  of  the  new  ideas  corresponding  to  the 
new  words.  The  misunderstandings  are  corrected  and  the  pupil  set  on 
the  way  to  use  more  critical  alertness  in  the  preparation  of  his  succeed- 
ing lessons.  The  pupil  learns  as  much  by  the  recitations  of  his  fellow- 
papils  as  he  leams.from  the  teacher,  but  not  the  same  things.  He  sees 
in  the  imperfect  statements  of  his  classmates  that  they  apprehended  the 
lesson  with  different  presuppositions  and  consequently  have  seen  some 
phases  of  the  subject  that  escaped  his  observation,  while  they  in  turn 
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have  missed  points  which  he  had  noticed  quite  refedily.  These  different 
points  of  view  become  more  or  less  his  own,  and  he  may  be  said  to  grow 
by  adding  to  his  own  mind  the  minds  of  others. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  other  branches  of  instruction  that  may  lay 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  school;  for 
example,  the  various  branches  of  natural  science,  vocal  music,  manual 
training,  physical  culture,  drawing,  etc. 

Here  the  question  of  another  method  of  instruction  is  suggested. 
There  are  lessons  that  require  previous  preparation  by  the  pupil  him- 
self—there are  also  lessons  that  may  be  taken  up  without  such  prepara- 
tion and  conducted  by  the  teacher,  who  leads  the  exercise  and  furnishes 
a  large  part  of  the  information  to  be  learned,  enlisting  the  aid  of 
members  of  the  class  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  the  new 
material  to  their  actual  experience.  Besides  these,  there  are  mechanical 
exercises  for  purposes  of  training,  such  as  drawing,  penmanship  and 
calisthenics. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  industrial  and  aesthetic  drawing,  which 
should  have  a  place  in  all  elementary  school  work.  By  it  is  secured  the 
training  of  the  hand  and  eye.  Then,  too,  drawing  helps  in  all  the  other 
branches  that  require  illustration.  Moreover,  if  used  in  the  study  of 
the  great  works  of  art  in  the  way  hereinbefore  mentioned,  it  helps  to 
cultivate  the  taste  and  prepares  the  future  workman  for  a  more  useful 
and  lucrative  career,  inasmuch  as  superior  tastes  commands  higher 
wages  in  the  finishing  of  all  goods. 

Natural  science  claims  a  place  in  the  elementary  school  not  so  much 
as  a  disciplinary  study  side  by  side  with  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  his- 
tory, as  a  training  in  habits  of  observation  and  in  the  use  of  the  tech- 
nique by  which  such  sciences  are  expounded.  With  a  knowledge  of  the 
technical  terms  and  some  training  in  the  methods  of  original  investiga- 
tion employed  in  the  sciences,  the  pupil  broadens  his  views  of  the  world 
and  greatly  increases  his  capacity  to  acquire  new  knowledge.  For  the 
pupil  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  technique  of  science  has  to  pass 
without  mental  profit  the  numerous  scientific  allusions  and  items  of  in- 
formation which  more  and  more  abound  in  all  our  literature,  whether 
of  an  ephemeral  or  a  permanent  character.  In  an  age  whose  proudest 
boast  is  the  progress  of  science  in  all  domains,  there  should  be  in  the 
elementary  school,  from  the  first,  a  course  in  the  elements  of  the 
sciences.  And  this  is  quite  possible  ;  for  each  science  possesses  some 
phases  that  lie  very  near  to  the  child's  life.  These  familiar  topics 
furnish  the  doors  through  which  the  child  enters  the  various  special 
departments.  Science,  it  is  claimed,  is  nothing  if  not  systematic.  In- 
deed, science  itself  may  be  defined  as  the  interpretation  of  each  fact 
through  all  other  facts  of  a  kindred  nature.  Admitting  that  this  is  so, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  pedagogic  method  begins  with  the  fragmentary 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  pupil  and  proceeds  to  organize  it  and  build  it 
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out  systematically  in  all  directions.    Hence  any  science  may  be  taken  up 
best  on  the  side  nearest  the  experience  of  the  pupil  and  the  investiga- 
tion continued  until  the  other  parts  are  reached.    Thus  the  pedagogical 
order  is  not  always  the  logical  or  scientific   order.     In  this  respect  it 
agrees  with  the  order  of  discovery,  which  is  usually  something  quite 
different  from  the  logical  order ;  for  that  is  the  last  thing  discovered. 
The  natural  sciences  have  two  general  divisions :  one  relating  to  inor- 
ganic matter,  as  physics  and  chemistry,  and  one  relating  to  organic,  as 
botany  and  zoology.    There  should  be  a  spiral  course  in  natural  science, 
commencing  each  branch  with  the  most  interesting  phases  to  the  child. 
A  first  coarse  should  be  giv^n  in  botany,  zoology  and  physics,  so  as  to 
treat  of  the  structure  and  uses  of  familiar  plants  and  animals,  and  the 
ezplanajdon  of  physical  phenomena  as  seeu  in  the.  child's  playthings, 
domestic  machines,  etc.     A  second  course,  covering  the  same  subjects, 
but  laying  more  stress  on  classification  and  functions,  will  build  on  to 
the  knowledge  already  acquired  from  the  former  lessons  and  from  his 
recently  acquired  experience.    A  third  course  of  weekly  lessons,  con- 
ducted by  the  teacher  as  before  in  a  conversational  style,  with  experi- 
ments and  with  a  comparison  of  the  facts  of  observation  already  in  the 
possession  of. the  children,  will  go  far  to  helping  them  to  an  acquisition 
of  the  results  of  natural  science.    Those  of  the  children  specially  gifted 
for  observation  in  some  one  or  more  departments  of  nature  will  be 
stimulated  and  encouraged  to  make  the  most  of  their  gifts. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  there  should  be  set  apart  a  full 
boiur  each  week  for  drawing  and  the  same  amount  for  oral  lessons  in 
natural  science. 

The  oral  lessons  in  history  have  already   been    mentioned.     The 
spiral  course,   found  useful  in   natural  science   because  of  the  rapid 
change  in  capacity  of  comprehension  by  the  pupil  from  his  sixth  to  his 
fourteenth  year,  will  also  be  best  for  the  history  course,   which   will 
begin  with  biographical  adventures  of  interest  to  the  child,  and  possess- 
ing an  important  historical  bearing.    These  will  proceed  from  the  native 
land  first  to  England,  the  parent  country,  and  then  to  the  classic  civili- 
sations (Greece  and  Rome  being,  so  to  speak,  the  grandparent  countries 
of  the  American  colonies).    These  successive  courses  of  oral  lessons 
adapted  respectively  to  the  child's  capacity  will  do  much  to  make  the 
child  well  infonped  on  this  topic.     Oral  lessons  should  never  be  mere 
lectures,  but  more  like  Socratic  dialogues,   building  up  a  systematic 
knowledge  partly  from  what  is  already  known,  partly  by  new  investiga- 
tions, and. partly  by  comparison  of  authorities. 

The  best  argument  in  favor  of  weekly  oral  lessons  in  natural  science 
and  general  history  is  the  actual  experiences  of  teachers  who  have  for 
sometime  used  the  plan.  It  has  been  found  that  the  lessons  in  botany, 
zoology  and  physics  give  the  pupil  much  aid  in  learning  his  geography, 
and  other  lessons  relating  to  nature,  while  the  history  lessons  assist 
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▼ery  much  his  comprehension  of  literature,  and  add  interest  to  geog- 
raphy. 

It  is  understood  by  your  committee  that  the  lessons  in  physiology 
and  hygiene  (with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics) required  by  State  laws  should  be  included  in  this  oral  course  in 
natural  science.  Manual  training,  so  far  as  the  theory  and  use  of  the 
tools  for  working  in  wood  and  iron  are  concerned,  has  just  claims  on  the 
elementary  school  for  a  reason  similar  to  that  which  admits  natural 
science.  Prom  science  have  proceeded  useful  inventions  for  the  aid  of 
all  manner  of  manufactures  and  transportation.  The  child  of  to-day 
lives  in  a  world  where  machinery  is  constantly  at  his  hand.  A  course  of 
training  in  wood  and  iron-work,  together  with  experimental  knowledge 
of  physics  or  natural  philosophy,  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  learn  the  man- 
agement of  such  machines.  Sewing  and  cookery  have  not  the  same, 
but  stronger  claims  for  a  place  in  school.  One-half  day  in  each  week 
for  one-half  a  year  each  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  will  suffice  for 
manual  training,  the  sewing  and  cookery  being  studied  by  the  girls,  and 
the  wood  and  iron  work  by  the  bo3rs.  It  should  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  the  advocates  of  manual  training  in  iron  and  wood  work 
recommend  these  branches  for  secondary  schools,  because  of  the 
greater  maturity  of  body,  and  the  less  likelihood  to  acquire  wrong 
habits  of  manipulation  in  the  third  period  of  four  years  of  school. 

Vocal  music  has  long  since  obtained  a  well-established  place  in  all 
elementary  schools.  The  labors  of  two  generations  of  special  teachers 
have  reduced  the  steps  of  instruction  to  such  simplicity  that  whole 
classes  may  make  as  regular  progress  in  reading  music  as  in  reading 
literature. 

In  regard  to  physical  culture  your  committee  is  agreed  that  there 
should  be  some  form  of  special  daily  exercises  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  one  hour  each  week,  the  same  to  include  the  main  features  of 
calisthenics,  and  German,  Swedish,  or  American  systems  of  ph3rsical 
training,  but  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  old-fashioned 
recess,  established  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of  the  pupils  in  the  open 
air.  Systematic,  physical  training  has  for  its  object  rather  the  will 
training  than  recreation,  and  this  must  not  be  forgotten.  To  go  from  a 
hard  lesson  to  a  series  of  calisthenic  exercises  is  to  go  from  one  kind  of 
will  training  to  another.  Exhaustion  of  the  will  should  be  followed  by 
the  caprice  and  wild  freedom  of  the  recess.  But  systematic  physical 
exercise  has  its  sufficient  reason  in  its  aid  to  a  graceful  use  of  the  limbs, 
its  development  of  muscles  that  are  left  unused  or  rudimentary,  un- 
less called  forth  by  special  training,  and  for  the  help  it  gives  to  the 
teacher  in  the  way  of  school  discipline. 

Your  committee  would  mention  in  this  connection  instruction  in 
morals  and  manners,which  ought  to  be  given  in  a  brief  series  of  lessons  each 
year  with  a  view  to  build  up  in  the  mind  a  theory  of  the  conventionali- 
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tioi  of  polite  and  pnre-minded  society.  If  these  lessons  are  made  too 
long  or  too  numerous,  they  are  apt  to  become  offensive  to  the  child's 
mind.  It  is  of  course  understood  by  your  committee  that  the  substan- 
tial moral  training  of  the  school  is  performed  by  the  discipline  rather 
than  by  the  instruction  in  ethical  theory.  The  child  is  trained  to  be 
regular  and  punctual,  and  to  restrain  his  desire  to  talk  and  whisper — in 
these  things  gaining  self-control  day  by  day.  The  essence  of  moral 
behavior  is  self-control.  The  school  teaches  good  behavior.  The  inter- 
course of  a  pupil  with  his  fellows  without  evil  words  or  violent  ac- 
tions is  insisted  on  and  secured.  The  higher  moral  qualities  of  truth. 
telling  and  sincerity  are  taught  in  every  class  exercise  that  lays  stress 
on  accuracy  of  statement. 

Your  committee  has  already  discussed  the  importance  of  teaching 
something  of  algebraic  processes  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  with 
the  view  to  obtaining  better  methods  of  solving  problems  in  advanced 
arithmetic;  a  majority  of  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  formal 
English  grammar  should  be  discontinued  in  the  eighth  year,  and  the 
study  of  some  foreign  language,  preferably  that  of  Latin,  substituted. 
The  educational  effect  on  an  English  speaking  pupil  of  taking  up  a 
language  which,  like  Latin,  uses  inflections  instead  of  prepositions,  and 
which  further  differs  from  English  by  the  order  in  which  its  words 
aie  arranged  in  the  sentence,  is  quite  marked,  and  a  year  of  Latin 
places  a  pupil  by  a  wide  interval  out  of  the  range  of  the  pupil  who  has  con- 
tmued  English  grammar  without  taking  up  Latin.    But  the  effect  of  the 
year's  study  of  Latin  increases  the  youth's  power  of  apperception  in  very 
many  directions  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  English  voca- 
bulary used  in  technical  vocabularies,  like  those  of  geography,  grammar, 
history  and  literature,  is  from  a  Latin  source,  and  besides  there  are  so 
many  traces  in  the  form  and  substance  of  human  learning  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  years  when  Latin  was  the  only  tongue  in  which  observation 
and  reflection  could  be  expressed. 

Your  committee  refers  to  the  programme  given  later  in  this  report 
for  the  details  of  co-ordinating  these  several  branches  already  recom- 
mended. 

The  difference  between  elementary  and  secondary  studies. 

In  recommending  the  introduction  of  algebraic  processes  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years — as  well  as  in  the  recommendation  just  now 
niade  to  introduce  Latin  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  elementary  course — 
your  committee  has  come  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  the  intrinsic 
difference  between  elementary  and  secondary  studies. 

Custom  has  placed  algebra,  geometry,  the  history  of  English  litera- 
^we,  and  Latin  in  the  rank  of  secondary  studies;  also  general  history, 
physical  geography  and  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry.    In  a 
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secondary  course  of  four  years  trigonometry  may  be  added  to  the  ma- 
thematics; some  of  the  sciences  whose  elements  are  used  in  physical 
geography  may  be  taken  up  separately  in  special  treatises,  as  geology, 
botany  and  physiology.  There  may  be  also  a  study  of  whole  works  of 
English  authors,  as  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Scott.  Greek  is  also 
begun  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  the  secondary  course.  This  is  the 
custom  in  most  public  high  schools.  But  in  private  secondary  schools 
Latin  is  begun  earlier,  and  so,  too,  Greek,  alg'^bra  and  geometry. 
Sometimes  geometry  is  taken  up  before  algebra,  as  is  the  custom  in  German 
schools.  These  arrangements  are  based  partly  on  tradition,  partly  on 
the  requirements  of  higher  institutions  for  admission,  and  partly  on  the 
ground  that  the  intrinsic  difficulties  in  these  studies  have  fixed  their 
places  in  the  course  of  study.  Of  those  who  claim  that  there  is  an  in- 
trinsic reason  for  the  selection  and  order  of  these  studies,  some  base 
their  conclusions  on  experience  in  conducting  pupils  through  them, 
others  on  psychological  grounds.  The  latter  contend,  for  example,  that 
algebra  deals  with  general  forms  of  calculation,  while  arithmetic  deals 
with  the  particular  instances  of  calculation.  Whatever  deals  with  the 
particular  instance  is  relatively  elementary,  whatever  deals  with  the 
general  form  is  relatively  secondary.  In  the  expression  a  +  b  =  c 
algebra  indicates  the  form  of  all  addition.  This  arithmetic  cannot  do, 
except  in  the  form  of  a  verbal  rule  describing  the  steps  of  the  operation; 
its  examples  are  all  special  instances  falling  under  the  general  form 
given  in  algebra.  If,  therefore,  arithmetic  is  an  elementary  branch, 
algebra  is  relatively  to  it  a  secondary  branch.  So,  too,  geometry, 
though  not  directly  based  on  arithmetic,  has  to  presuppose  an  acquaint- 
ance with  it  when  it  reduces  spatial  functions  into  numerical  forms,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  measurement  of  surfaces  and  solids,  and  in  ascer- 
taining the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  radius  and  of  the  hypothe- 
nuse  to  the  two  other  sides  of  the  right-angled  triangle.  Geometry, 
moreover,  deals  with  necessary  relations ;  its  demonstrations  reach 
universal  and  necessary  conclusions,  holding  good  not  merely  in  such 
material  shapes  as  we  have  met  with  in  actual  experience,  but  with  all 
examples  possible,  past,  present  or  future.  Such  knowledge  transcend- 
ing experience  is  intrinsically  secondary  as  compared  with  the  first 
acquaintance  with  geometric  shapes  in  concrete  examples. 

In  the  case  of  geometry  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  vehat  is  called 
*'invcntional  geometry*'  may  be  properly  introduced  into  the  elementary 
grades.  By  this  some  mean  the  practice  with  blocks  in  the  shape  of 
geometric  solids,  and  the  construction  of  different  figures  from  the 
same;  others  mean  the  rediscovery  by  the  pupil  for  himself  of  the  neces- 
sary relations  demonstrated  by  Euclid.  The  former— exercises  of  con- 
struction with  blocks— rare  well  enough  in  the  kindergarten,  where  they 
assist  in  learning  number,  as  well  as  in  the  analysis  of  material  forms. 
But  its  educational  value  is  small  for  pupils  advanced  into  the  use  of 
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books.    The  original  discovery  of  Euclid's  demonstrations,  on  tbe  other 

hand,  belongs  more  properly  to  higher  education  than  to  elementary. 

In  the  geometrical   text-books,    recently   introduced   into   secondary 

schools,  there  is  so  much  of  original  demonstration  required  that  the 

teacher  is  greatly  embarrassed  on  account  of  the  differences  in  native 

capacity  for  mathematics  that  develop  among  the  pupils  of  the  same 

class  in  solving  the  problems  of  invention.    A  few  gifted  pupils  delight 

in  the  inventions,  and  develop  rapidly  in  power,  while  the  majority  of 

the  class  nse  too  much  time  over  them,  and  thus  rob  the  other  branches 

of  the  course  of  study,  or  else  fall  into  the  bad  practice  of  getting  help 

from  others  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons.    A  few  in  every  class  fall 

hopelessly  behind  and  are  discouraged.    The  result  is  an  attempt  on  the 

part  of  the  teacher  to  correct  the  evil  by  requiring  a  more  thorough 

training  in  the  mathematical  studies  preceding,  and  the  consequent 

delay  of  secondary  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  course  in  order  to 

bring  up  their '*  inventional  geometry.''    Many,  discouraged,  fail  to  go 

on;  many  more  fail  to  reach  higher  studies  because  unable  to  get  over 

the  barrier  unnecessarily  placed  before  them  by  teachers  who  desire  that 

no  pupils  except  natural  geometricians  shall  enter  into  higher  studies. 

Physical  geography  in  its  scientific  form  is  very  properly  made  a 
part  of  the  secondary  course  of  study.    The  pupil  in  his  ninth  year  of 
work  can  profitably  acquire  the  scientific  technique  of  geology,  botany, 
zoology,  meteorology  and  ethnology,  and  in  the  following  years  take  up 
those  sciences  separatdy  and  push  them  further,  using  the  method  of 
actual  investigation.    The  subjejt-matter  of  physical  geography  is  of 
▼cry  high  inteiest  to  the  pupil  who  has  studied  geography  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  after  an  approved  method.    It  takes  up  the  proximate 
^mids  and  causes  for  the  elements  of  difference  on  the  earth's  surface, 
alitady  become  familiar  to  him  through  his  elementary  studies,  and 
poshes  them  back  into  deeper,  simpler  and  more  satisfactory  principles. 
This  study  performs  the  work  also  of  correlating  the  sciences  that  relate 
to  organic  nature  by  showing  their  respective  uses  to  man.    From  the 
g&Dpses  which  the  popil  gets  of  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  zoology, 
cthoology  and  meteorology  in  their  necessary  connection  as  geographic 
conditions  be  sees  the  scope  and  grand  significance  of  those  separate 
raqoiries.    A  thirst  is  aroitted  in  him  to  pursue  his  researches  into  their 
domains.    He  sees,  too,  the  borderlands  in  which  new  discoveries   may 
be  made  by  the  enterprising  explorer. 

Physics,  including  what  was  called  until  recently  "  natural  phil- 
^hy,"  after  Newton's  Principia  'Philosophic  naturalis  principia 
''^^OuwuUicd)^  implies  more  knowledge  of  mathematics  for  its  thorou>;h 
ducQssion  than  the  secondary  pupil  is  likely  to  possess.  In  fact,  the 
study  of  this  branch  in  college  thirty  years  ago  was  cripple*!  by  the 
«*»»ecaasc.  It  should  follow  the  completion  of  analytical  ^eoxntlry. 
Notwithstanding  this,  a  very  profitable  study  of  this  subject   may  be 
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made  in  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  or  preparatory  school, 
although  the  formulas  can  then  be  understood  in  so  far  as  they  imply 
elementary  algebra  only.  The  pupil  does  not  get  the  most  exact  no- 
tions of  the  quantitative  laws  that  rule  matter  in  its  states  of  motion 
and  equilibrium,  but  he  does  see  the  action  of  forces  as  qualitative  ele- 
ments of  phenomena,  and  understand  quite  well  the  mechanical  inven- 
tions by  which  men  subdue  them  for  his  use  and  safety.  Even  in  the 
elementary  grades  the  pupil  can  seize  very  many  of  these  qualitative 
aspects  and  learn  the  explanation  of  the  mechanical  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  other  applications  of  the  same  principles  in  invention,  as, 
for  example,  gravitation  in  falling  bodies :  its  measurement  by  the 
scales ;  the  part  it  plays  in  the  pump,  the  barometer,  the  pendulum ;. 
cohesion  in  mud,  clay,  glue,  paste,  mortar,  cement,  etc. ;  capillary  at- 
traction in  lamp-wicks,  sponges,  sugar,  the  sap  in  plants ;  the  applica- 
tions of  lifting  by  the  lever,  pulley,  inclined  plane,  wedge,  and  screw  ; 
heat  in  the  sun,  combustion,  friction  steam,  thermometer,  conduction, 
clothing,  cooking,  etc.;  the  phenomena  of  light,  electricity,  magnetism, 
and  the  explanation  of  such  mechanical  devices  as  spectacles,  telescopes, 
microscopes,  prisms,  photographic  cameras,  electric  tension  in  bodies, 
lightning,  mariner's  compass,  horseshoe  magnet,  the  telegraph,  the 
dynamo.  This  partially  qualitative  study  of  forces  and  mechanical  in- 
ventions has  the  educational  effect  of  enlightening  the  pupil,  and 
emancipating  him  from  the  network  of  superstition  that  surrounds  him 
in  the  child  world,  partly  of  necessity  and  partly  by  reason  of  the  illit- 
erate adults  that  he  sometimes  meets  with  in  the  persons  of  nurses, 
servants,  and  tradespeople,  whose  occupations  have  more  attractions  for 
him  than  those  of  cultured  people.  The  fairy  world  is  a  world  of  magic, 
of  immediate  interventions  of  supernatural  spiritual  beings,  and  while 
this  is  proper  enough  for  the  child  up  to  the  time  of  the  school,  and  in 
a  lessening  degree  for  some  time  after,  it  is  only  negative  and  harmful 
in  adult  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  produces  arrested  development 
of  powers  of  observation  and  reflection  in  reference  to  phenomena,  and 
stops  the  growth  of  the  soul  at  the  infantine  stage  of  development. 
Neither  is  this  infantine  stage  of  wonder  and  magic  more  religious  than 
the  stage  of  disillusion  through  the  study  of  mathematics  and  physics. 
It  is  the  arrest  of  religious  development,  also,  at  the  stage  of  fetichism. 
The  highest  religion,  that  of  pure  Christianity,  sees  in  the  world  infinite 
meditations,  all  for  the  purpose  of  developing  independent  individuality; 
the  perfection  of  human  souls  not  only  in  one  kind  of  piety,  namely, 
that  of  the  heart,  but  in  the  piety  of  the  intellect  that  beholds  truth, 
the  piety  of  the  will  that  does  good  deeds  wiselj',  the  piety  of  the  senses 
that  sees  the  beautiful  and  realizes  it  in  works  of  art.  This  is  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  Divine  Providence  as  contrasted  with  the  heathen  idea  of 
that  Providence,  and  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  is  an  essential 
educational  requisite  in  its  attainment,  although  a  negative  means.    Of 
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course  there  is  danger  of  replacing  the  spiritual  idea  of  the  divine  by  the 
dynamical  or  mechanical  idea,  and  thus  arresting  the  mind  at  the  stage 
of  pantheism  instead  of  fetichism.    But  this  danger  can  be  avoided  by 
farther  education  through  secondary  into  higher  education,  whose  en- 
tire spirit  and  method  are  comparative  and  philosophical  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term.     For  higher  education  seems  to  have  as  its  province 
the  correlation  of  the  several  branches  of  human  learning  in  the  unity 
of  the  spiritual  view  furnished  by  religion  to  our  civilization.     By  it 
one  learns  to  see  each  branch,  each  science  or  art  or  discipline,  in  the 
light  of  all  the  others.    This  higher  or  comparative  view  is  essential  to 
any  completeness  of  education,  for  it  alone  prevents  the  one-sidedness 
of  hobbies,  or  "  fads,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  slang  of  the  day     It  pre- 
vents also  the  bad  effects  that  flow  from  the  influence  of  what  are 
termed  "  self-educated  men,"  who  for  the  most  part  carry  up  with  them 
elementary  methods  of  study,  or  at  best,  secondary  methods,  which  ac- 
centuate the  facts  and  relations  of  natural  and  spiritual  phenomena,  but 
do  not  deal  with  their  higher  correlations.    The  comparative  method 
cannot,  in  fact,  be  well  introduced  until  the  student  is  somewhat  ad- 
vanced, and  has  already  completed  his  elementary  course  of  study  deal- 
ing with  the  immediate  aspects  of  the  world,  and  his  secondary  course 
dealing  with  the  separate  formal  and  dynamical  aspects  that  lie  next  in 
order  behind  the  facts  of  first  observation.     Higher  education  in   a 
measure  imifies  these  separate  formal  and  dynamic  aspects,   corrects 
their  one-sidedness,  and  prevents  the  danger  of  what  is  so  often  noted 
in  the  self-educated  men  who  unouly  exaggerate  some  one  of  the  sub- 
ordinate aspects  of  the  world  and  make  it  a  sort  of  first  principle. 

Here  yonr  committeefinds  in  its  way  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  full 
tcientific  method  in  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  elementary  school. 
The  true  method  has  been  called  the  method  of  investigation,  but  that 
method  as  used  by  the  child  is  only  a  sad  caricature  of  the  method  used 
by  the  mature  scientific  man,  who  has  long  since  passed  through  the 
fragmentary  observation  and  reflection  that  prevail  in  the  period  of 
childhood,  as  well  as  the  tendencies  to  exaggeration  of  the  importance 
of  one  or  another  branch  of  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  unity 
that  correlates  all ;  an  exaggeration  that  manifests  itself  in  the  posses- 
ion and  use  of  a  hobby.    The  ideal  scieutiBc  man  has  freed  himself  from 
obstacles  of  this  kind,  whether  psychological  or  objective.    What  astro- 
nomical observers  call  the  subjective  coefiicient  must  be  ascertained  and 
eliminated  from  the  record  that  shows  beginnings,  endings  and  rates. 
Thereis  a  possibility  of  perfect  specialization  in  a  scientific  observer  only 
*fter  the  elementary  and  secondary  attitudes  of  mind  have  been  out- 
grown.   An  attempt  to  force  the  child  into  the  full  fcientific  method  by 
specialization  would  cause  an  arrest  of  his  development  in  the  other 
branches  of  human  learning  outside  of  his  specialty.     He  could  not 
properiy  inventory  the  data  of  his  own  special  sphere  unless  he  knew 
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bow  to  recognize  the  defining  limits  or  boundaries  that  separate  his 
province  from  its  neighbors.  The  early  days  of  science  abounded  in  ex- 
amples of  confusion  of  provinces  in  the  inventories  of  their  daui.  It  is 
difficult,  even  now,  to  decide  where  physics  and  chemistry  leave  off.  and 
biology  begins. 

Your  committee  does  not  attempt  to  state  the  exact  proportion  in 
which  the  child,  at  his  various  degrees  of  advancement,  may  be  able  to 
dispense  with  the  guiding  influence  of  teacher  and  textbook  in  his  inves- 
tigations; but  they  protest  strongly  against  the  illusion  under  which 
certain  zealous  advocates  of  the  early  introduction  of  scientific  method 
seem  to  labor.  They  ignore  in  their  zeal  the  deduction  that  is  to  be 
made  for  the  guiding  hand  of  the  teacher,  who  silently  furnishes  to  the 
child  the  experience  that  he  lacks,  and  quietly  directs  his  special  atten- 
tion to  this  or  to  that  phase,  and  prevents  him  from  hasty  or  false  gen- 
eralization as  well  as  from  undue  exaggeration  of  single  facts  or  princi- 
ples. Here  the  teacher  adds  the  needed  scientific  outlook  which  the 
child  lacks,  but  which  the  mature  scientist  possesses  for  himself. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  scientific  frame  of  mind  is  adapted 
only  to  science,  but  not  to  art,  literature  and  religion,  which  have  some- 
thing essential  that  science  does  not  reach ;  not  because  of  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  sciences  themselves,  but  because  of  the  attitude  of  the 
mind  assumed  in  the  observation  of  nature.  In  analytic  investigation 
there  is  isolation  of  parts  one  from  another,  with  a  view  to  find  the 
sources  of  the  influences  which  produce  the  phenomena  shown  in  the 
object.  The  mind  brings  everything  9>  the  test  of  this  idea.  Every  phe- 
nomenon that  exists  comes  from  beyond  itself,  and  analysis  veill  be  able 
to  trace  the  source. 

Now,  this  frame  of  mind,  which  insists  on  a  foreign  origin  of  all  that 
goes  to  constitute  an  object,  debars  itself  in  advance  from  the  province 
of  religion,  art  and  literature,  as  well  as  of  philosophy.  For  self-deter- 
mination, personal  activity,  is  the  first  principle  assumed  by  religion, 
and  it  is  tacitly  assumed  by  art  and  literature,  Classic  and  Christian. 
The  very  definition  of  philosophy  implies  this,  for  it  is  the  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  world  by  the  assumption  of  a  first  principle,  and  to  show  that 
all  classes  of  objects  imply  that  principle  as  ultimate  presupposition. 
According  to  this  view  it  is  important  not  to  attempt  to  hasten  the  use 
of  a  strictly  scientific  method  on  the  part  of  the  child.  In  his  first  years 
he  is  acquiring  the  results  of  civilization  rather  as  an  outfit  of  habits, 
usages  and  traditions  than  as  a  scientific  discovery.  He  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  stand  over  against  the  culture  of  his  time,  and  challenge  one 
and  all  of  its  conventionalities  to  justify  themselves  before  his  reason. 
His  reason  is  too  weak.  He  is  rather  in  the  imitation  stage  of  mind 
than  in  that  of  criticism.  He  will  not  reach  the  comparative  or  critical 
method  until  the  era  of  higher  education. 

However  this  mav  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  educational  value  of  science 
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and  its  method  is  a  very  important  question,  and  that  on  it  depends  the 
settlement  of  the  question  where  specialization  may  begin.  To  com- 
mence the  use  of  the  real  scientific  method  would  imply  a  radical  change 
also  in  methods  from  the  beginning.  This  may  be  realized  by  consider- 
ing the  hold  which  even  the  kindergarten  retains  upon  symbolism  and 
npon  art  and  literature.  But  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  your  com- 
mittee, natural  science  itself  should  be  approached,  in  the  earliest  years 
of  the  elementary  school,  rather  in  the  form  of  results,  with  glimpses  into 
the  methods  by  which  these  results  were  reached.  In  the  last  two  years 
(the  seventh  and  eighth)  there  may  be  some  strictness  of  scientific  form 
and  an  exhibition  of  the  method  of  discovery.  The  pupil,  too,  may  to 
someeztent  put  this  method  in  practice  himself.  In  the  secondary  school 
there  should  be  some  laboratory  work.  But  the  pupil  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  acquire  for  himself  fully  the  scientific  method  of  dealing  with  nature 
notil  the  second  part  of  higher  education— its  post-graduate  work.  Nev- 
ertheless this  good  should  be  kept  in  view  from  the  first  year  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  there  should  be  a  gradual  and  continual  approach 
to  it. 

In  the  study  of  general  history  appears   another   branch  of  the 
secondary  course.    History  of  the  native   land  is  assumed  to  be  an 
elementary  study.    History  of  the  world  is  certainly  a  step  further  away 
fit)m  the  experience  of  the  child.    It  is  held  by  some  teachers  to  be  in 
accordance  with  proper  method  to  begin  with  the  foreign  relations  of 
one's  native  land  and  to  work  outward  to  the  world-history.     The 
Bnropean  relations  involved  in  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  America 
fiimish  the  only  explanation  to  a  multitude  of  questions  that  the  pupil 
has  started  in  the  elementary  school.    He  should  move  outward  from 
what  he  has  already  learned,  by  the  study  of  a  new  concentric  circle  of 
grounds  and  reasons,  according  to  this  view.    This,  however,  is  not  the 
nsual  course  taken.    On  beginning  secondary  history  the  pupil  is  set 
back  face  to  face  with  the  period  of  tradition,  just  whjn  historic  traces 
first  make  their  appearance.    He  is,  by  this  arrangement,  broken  off 
from  the  part  of  history  that  he  has  become  acquaintw'd  with,  and  made 
to  grapple  with  that  period  which  has  no  relation  to  his  previous  inves- 
tigations.   It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  general  history  lays  stress  on 
tbc  rdigrious  thread  of  connection,  though  less  now  than  formerly.    The 
^orld  history  is  a  conception  of  the  great  Christian  thinker,  St.  Augus- 
^ne,  who  held  that  the  world  and  its  history  is  a  sort  of  antiphonic 
^ynin.in  which  God  reads  his  counsels,  and  the  earth  and  man  read  the 
rwponses.    He  induced  Orosius,  his  pupil,  to  sketch  a  jjeucral  history  in 
the  spirit  of  his  view.    It  was  natural  that  the  Old  Testament  histories, 
andcspecially  the  chapters  of  Genesis,  sbould  furnish  the  most  striking 
pirt  of  its  contents.    This  general  history  was  connected  with  religion, 
and  brought  closer  to  the  experience  of  the  individual  than  the  history 
of  his  own  people.    To  commence  history  with  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the 
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Fall  of  Man  and  the  Noachtan  Deluge  was  to  begin  with  what  was 
most  familiar  to  all  minds,  and  most  instructive,  because  it  concerned 
most  nearly  the  conduct  of  life.  Thus  religion  furnished  the  appercep- 
tive material  by  which  the  early  portions  of  history  were  recognized, 
classified  and  made  a  part  of  experience. 

Now  that  studies  in  archaeology,  especially  those  in  the  Nile  anH 
Euphrates  valleys,  are  changing  the  chronologies  and  the  records  of 
early  times  and  adding  new  records  of  the  past,  bringing  to  light  national 
movements  and  collisions  of  peoples,  together  with  data  by  which  to 
determine  the  status  of  their  industrial  civilization,  their  religious  ideas 
and  the  form  of  their  literature  and  art,  the  concentric  arrangement  of 
all  this  material  around  the  history  of  the  chosen  people  as  a  nucleus  is 
no  longer  possible.  The  question  has  arisen,  therefore,  whether  general 
history  should  not  be  rearranged  for  the  secondary  school,  and  made  to 
connect  with  American  history  for  apperceptive  material  rather  than 
with  Old  Testament  history.  To  this  it  has  been  replied  with  force  that 
the  idea  of  a  world  history,  as  St.  Augustine  conceived  it,  is  the  noblest 
educative  ideal  ever  connected  with  the  subject  of  history.  Future  ver- 
sions of  general  history  wiil  not  desert  this  standpoint,  we  are  told, 
even  if  they  take  as  their  basis  that  of  ethnology  and  anthropology,  for 
these,  too.  will  exhibit  a  plan  in  human  history — an  educative  prin- 
ciple that  leads  nations  toward  freedom  and  science,  because  the  Creator 
of  nature  has  made  it,  in  its  fundamental  constitution,  an  evolution  or 
progressive  development  of  individuality.  Thus  the  idea  of  divine 
Providence  is  retained,  though  made  more  comprehensive  by  bringing 
the  whole  content  of  natural  laws  within  his  will  as  his  method  of  work. 

These  considerations,  we  are  reminded  by  the  partisans  of  human- 
ity studies,  point  b&ck  to  the  educative  value  of  history  as  corrective  of 
the  one-sidedness  of  the  method  of  science.  Science  seeks  explanation  in 
the  mechanical  conditions  of,  and  impulses  received  from,  the  environ- 
ment, while  history  keeps  its  gaze  fixed  on  human  purposes,  and  studies 
the  genesis  of  national  actions  through  the  previous  stages  of  feelings, 
convictions  and  conscious  ideas.  In  history  the  pupil  has  for  his  object 
self-activity,  reaction  against  environment,  instead  of  mechanism,  or  ac- 
tivity through  another. 

The  history  of  English  literature  is  another  study  of  the  secondary 
school.  It  is  very  properly  placed  beyond  the  elementary  school,  for  as 
taught  it  consists  largely  of  biographies  of  men  of  letters.  The  pupils 
who  have  not  yet  learned  any  great  work  of  literature  should  not  be 
pestered  with  literary  biography,  for  at  that  stage  the  greatness  of  the 
men  of  letters  cannot  be  seen.  Plutarch  makes  great  biographies  be- 
cause he  shovv^s  heroic  struggles  and  great  deeds.  The  heroism  of  artists 
and  poets  consists  in  sacrificing  all  for  the  sake  of  their  creations.  The 
majonty  of  them  come  off  sadly  at  the  hands  of  the  biographer,  for  the 
reason  that  the  very  sides  of  their  lives  are  described  which  they  had 
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slighted  and  neglected  for  the  sake  of  the  Muses.  The  prophets  of  Israel 
did  not  live  in  city  palaces,  but  in  caves:  thej  did  not  wear  fine  raiment, 
Dor  feed  sumptuously,  nor  conform  to  the  codes  of  polite  society.  They 
were  no  courtiers  when  they  approached  the  king.  They  neglected  all 
the  other  institutions — family,  productive  industry  and  state — ^for  the 
sake  of  one,  the  Church,  and  even  that  not  the  established  ceremonial  of 
the  people,  but  a  higher  and  more  direct  communing  with  Jehovah.  So 
with  artists  and  men  of  letters,  it  is  more  or  less  the  case,  that  the  insti- 
tutional side  of  their  lives  is  neglected,  or  unsymmetrical,  or  if  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  will  be  found  prosaic  and  uneventful,  throwing  no  light  on 
their  matchless  productions. 

For  these  reasons,  should  not  the  present  use  of  literary  biography 
as  it  exists  in  secondary  schools,  and  is  gradually  making  its  way  into 
•elementary  schools  be  discouraged,  and  the  time  now  given  to  it  devoted 
to  the  study  of  literary  works  of  art  ?  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  ex- 
posure of  the  foibles  of  artists  has  an  immoral  tendency  on  youth :  for 
example,  one  affects  to  be  a  poet,  and  justifies  laxity  and  self-indulgence 
through  the  example  of  Byron.  Those  who  support  this  view  hold  that 
we  should  not  dignify  the  immoral  and  defective  side  of  life  by  making  it 
a  branch  of  study  in  school. 

Correlation  by  synthesis  of  studies, 

* 
Your  committee  would  mention  another  sense  in  which  the  express- 
ion correlation  of  studies  is  sometimes  used.    It  is  held  by  advocates  of 
an  artificial  center  of  the  course  of  study.    They  use,  lor  example,  De 
Foc*s  Robinson  Crusoe  for  a  reading  exercise,  and  connect  with  it  the 
lessons  in  geography  and  arithmetic.    It  has  been  pointed  out  by  critics 
of  this  method  that  there  is  always  danger  of  covering  up  the  literary 
features  of  the  reading  matter  under  accessories  of  mathematics  and  nat- 
ural science.    If  the  material  for  other  branches  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
connection  with  the  literary  exercise,  it  will  distract  the  attention  from 
the  poetic  unity.    On  the  other  hand,  arithmetic  and  geography  cannot 
be  unfolded  freely  and  comprehensively  if  they  are  to  wait  on  the  oppor- 
tanities  afforded  in  a  poem  or  novel  for  their  development.    A  correla- 
tion of  this  kind,  instead  of  being  a  deeper  correlation,  such  as  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  human  learning  by  the  studies  of  the  college  and  univer- 
sity, is  rather  a  shallow  and  uninteresting  kind  of  correlation,  that  re- 
minds one  of  the  system  of  mnemonics,  or  artificial  memory,  which  neg- 
lects the  association  of  facts  and  events  with  their  causes  and  the  historj" 
of  iheir  evolution,  and  looks  for  unessential   quips,  puns  or  accidental 
«nggC8tions  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  memory.    The  effect  of 
this  is  to  weaken  the  power  of  systematic  thinking  which  deals  with 
**sential  relations,  and  substitute  for  it  a  chaotic  memory  that  ties  to- 
gether things  through  false  and  seeming  relations,  not  of  the  things  and 
events,  but  of  the  words  that  denote  them. 
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The  correlation  of  geography  and  arithmetic  and  history  in  and 
through  the  unity  of  a  work  of  fiction  is  at  best  an  artificial  correla- 
tion, which  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  true  objective  correlation.  It  is 
a  temporary  scaffolding  made  for  school  purposes.  Instruction  should 
avoid  such  temporary  structures  as  much  as  possible,  and  when  used 
they  should  be  only  used  for  the  day,  and  not  for  the  year,  because  of  the 
danger  of  building  up  an  apperceptive  center  in  the  child's  mind  that 
will  not  harmonize  with  the  true  apperceptive  center  required  by  the 
civilization.  The  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  has  intense  interest  to  the 
child  as  a  lesson  in  sociology,  showing  him  the  helpl  *ssness  of  isolated 
man  and  the  re-enforcement  that  comes  to  him  through  society.  It 
shows  the  importance  of  the  division  of  labor.  All  children  should  read 
this  book  in  the  later  years  of  the  elementary  course,  and  a  few  profitable 
discussions  may  be  had  in  school  regarding  its  significance.  But  DePoe 
painted  in  it  only  the  side  of  adventure  that  he  found  in  his  countrymen 
in  his  epoch,  England  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  having  taken  up  a 
career  of  conquest  on  the  seas,  ending  by  colonization  and  a  world  com- 
merce. The  liking  for  adventure  continues  to  this  day  among  all  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples,  and  beyond  other  nationalities  there  is  in  English-speak- 
ing populations  a  delight  in  building  up  civilization  from  the  very 
foundation.  This  is  only,  however,  one  phase  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind. 
Consequently  the  history  of  Crusoe  is  not  a  proper  center  for  a  year's 
study  in  school.  It  omits  cities,  governments,  the  world  commerce,  the 
international  process,  the  church,  the  newspaper  and  book  from  view^ 
and  they  are  not  even  reflected  in  it. 

Your  committee  would  call  attention  in  this  connection  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  pedagogical  principle  of  analysis  and  isolation  as  pre> 
ceding  synthesis  and  correlation.  There  should  be  rigid  isolation  of  the 
elements  of  each  branch  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  clear  conception  of 
what  is  individual  and  peculiar  in  a  special  province  of  learning.  Other- 
wise one  will  not  gain  from  each  its  special  contribution  to  the  whole. 
That  there  is  some  danger  from  the  kind  of  correlation  that  essays  to 
teach  all  branches  in  each  will  be  apparent  from  this  point  of  view. 

m.     THB    SCHOOL    PROGRAMME. 

In  order  to  find  a  place  in  the  elementary  school  for  the  several 
branches  recommended  in  this  report,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  econom- 
ically the  time  allotted  for  the  school  term,  which  is  about  two  hundred 
days,  exclusive  of  vacations  and  holidaj'S.  Five  days  per  week  and  five 
hours  of  actual  school  work  or  a  little  less  per  day,  after  excluding 
recesses  for  recreation,  give  about  twenty-five  hours  per  week.  There 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  alternation  of  study-hours  and  recitations 
(the  word  recitation  being  used  in  the  United  States  for  class  exercise  or 
lesson  conducted  by  the  teacher  and  requiring  the  critical  attention  of  the 
entire  class).    Those  studies  requiring  the  clearest  thought  should  be 
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taken  up,  as  a  usual  thing,  in  the  morning  session,  say  arithmetic  in  the 
second  half  hour  of  the  morning  and  grammar  the  half  hour  next  suc- 
ceeding the  morning  recess  for  recreation  in  the  open  air.  By  some  who 
are  anxious  to  prevent  study  at  home,  or  at  least  to  control  its  amount, 
it  is  thought  advisable  to  place  the  arithmetic  lesson  after  the  grammar 
lesson,  so  that  the  study  learned  at  home  will  be  grammar  instead  of 
arithmetic.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  if  mathematical  problems  are 
taken  home  for  solution  two  bad  habits  arise;  namely,  in  one  case,  the 
pupil  gets  assistance  from  his  parents  or  others,  and  thereby  loses  to 
some  extent  his  own  power  of  overcoming  difficulties  by  brave  and  per- 
sistent attacks  unaided  by  others;  the  other  evil  is  a  habit  of  consuming 
long  hours  in  the  preparation  of  a  lesson  that  should  be  prepared  in 
thirty  minutes,  if  all  the  powers  of  mind  are  fresh  and  at  command.  An 
avera^  child  may  spend  three  hours  in  the  preparation  of  an  arithmetic 
lesson.  Indeed,  in  repeated  efforts  to  solve  one  of  the  so-called  **  conun- 
drums." a  whole  family  may  spend  the  entire  evening.  One  of  the  un- 
pleasant results  of  the  next  day  is  that  the  teacher  who  conducts  the 
lesson  never  knows  the  exact  capacity  and  rate  of  progress  of  his  pupils  i 
in  the  recitation  he  probes  the  knowledge  and  preparation  of  the  pupil,, 
plus  an  unknown  amount  of  preparatory  work  borrowed  from  parents 
and  others.  He  even  increases  the  length  oi  the  lessons,  and  requires 
more  work  at  home,  when  the  amount  already  exceeds  the  unaided 
capacity  of  the  pupil. 

The  lessons  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  bring  in  such  exercises  as- 
famish  relief  from  intellectual  tension  between  others  that  make  large 
demands  on  the  thinking  powers.  Such  exercises  as  singing  and  calis- 
thenics, writing  and  drawing,  a1s3  reading,  are  of  the  nature  of  a  relief 
from  those  recitations  that  tax  the  memory,  critical  alertness  and  intro- 
spection, like  arithmetic,  grammar  and  history. 

Your  committee  has  not  been  able  to  agree  on  the  question  whether 

pupils  who  leave  school  early  should  have  a  course  of   study  different 

from  the  course  of  those   who  are  to  continue  on  into  secondary  and 

higher  work.     It  is'con tended,  on  the  one  hand,  that  those  who  leave 

early  should  have  a  more  practical  course,  and  that  they  should  dispense 

with  those  studies  that  seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  preparatory  work  for 

lecondary  and  higher  education.     Such  studies  as  algebra  and   Latin, 

for  example,  should  not  be  taken  up  unless  the  pupil  exp2cts  to   pursue 

the  same  for  a  suScient  tiraa  to  complete  the  secondary  course.     It  is 

replied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  best  to  have  one   course  for  all, 

because  any  school  education    is  at  best  but  an  initiation  for  the  pupil 

• 

into  the  art  of  learning,  and  that  wherever  he  leaves  off  in  his  school 
coarse  he  should  continue,  by  the  aid  of  the  public  library  and  home 
study,  in  the  work  of  mastering  science  and  literature.  It  is  further 
contended  that  a  brief  course  in  higher  studies,  like  Latin  and  algebra, 
instead  of  being  useless,  is  of  more  value  than  any  elementary  studies  that 
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might  replace  them.  The  first  ten  lessons  in  algebra  give  the  pupil  tl 
<uniamental  idea  of  the  general  expression  of  arithmetical  solutions  1 
means  of  letters  and  other  symbols.  Six  months*  study  of  it  gives  hi 
the  power  to  use  the  method  in  stating  the  manifold  conditions  of 
problem  in  partnership,  or  in  ascertaining  a  value  that  depends  • 
several  transformations  of  the  data  given.  It  is  claimed,  indeed,  that  t 
first  few  lessons  in  any  branch  are  relatively  of  more  educational  vali 
than  an  equal  number  of  subsequent  lessons,  because  the  fundament 
ideas  and  principles  of  the  new  study  are  placed  at  the  beginning. 
LUin,  for  instance,  the  pupil  learns  in  his  first  week's  study  the,  to  hii 
strange  phenomenon  of  a  language  that  performs  by  inflections  wb 
his  own  language  performs  by  the  use  of  prepositions  and  auxiliari< 
He  is  still  more  surprised  to  find  that  the^  order  of  words  in  a  senteo 
is  altogether  dififerent  in  Roman  usage  from  that  to  which  he  is  acci 
tomed.  He  further  begins  to  recognize  in  the  Latin  words  many  ro< 
or  stems  which  are  employed  to  denote  immediate  sensuous  objec 
while  they  have  been  adopted  into  his  English  tongue  to  signify  ^ 
shades  of  distinction  in  thought  or  feeling.  By  these  three  things  1 
powers  of  observation  in  matters  of  language  are  armed,  as  it  were,  wi 
new  faculties.  Nothing  that  he  has  hitherto  learned  in  grammar  is 
radical  and  far-reaching  as  what  he  learns  in  his  first  week's  study 
Latin.  The  Latin  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence  indicate: 
different  order  of  mental  arrangement  in  the  process  of  apprehensi 
and  expression  of  thought.  This  arrangement  is  rendered  possible 
declensions.  This  amounts  to  attaching  prepositions  to  the  ends  of  t 
words,  which  they  thus  convert  into  adjectival  or  adverbial  modifie 
whereas  the  separate  prepositions  of  the  English  must  indicate  by  th 
position  in  the  sentence  their  grammatical  relation.  These  observatio 
and  the  new  insight  into  the  etymology  of  English  words  having  a  La 
derivation,  are  of  the  nature  of  mental  seeds  which  will  grow  and  h 
fruit  throughout  life  in  the  better  command  of  one's  native  tong 
All  this  will  come  from  a  very  brief  time  devoted  to  Latin  in  school. 

Amount  of  time  for  each  branch. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  an  hour  of  sixty  minutes  ei 
week  be  assigned  in  the  programme  for  each  of  the  following  subje 
throughout  the  eight  years;  physical  culture,  vocal  music,  oral  less* 
in  natural  science  ( hygiene  to  be  included  atnong  the  topics  under  t 
head),  oral  lessons  in  bioxjraphy  and  general  history,  and  that  the  sa 
amount  of  time  each  week  shall  be  devoted  to  drawing  from  the  secc 
year  to  the  eighth  inclusive;  to  manual  training  during  the  seventh  i 
eighth  years  so  as  to  include  sewing  and  cookery-  for  the  girls,  and  w 
in  wood  and  iron  for  the  boys. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  reading  be  given  at  least  < 
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lesson  each  day  for  the  entire  eight  years,  it  being  understood,  however, 
that  there  shall  be  two  or  more  lessons  each  day  in  reading  in  the  first 
and  second  years,   in  which  the  recitation   is  necessarily  very  short, 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  pupil  to  give  continued  close  attention, 
and  because  he  has  little  power  of  applying  himself  to  the  work  of  pre- 
paring lessons  by  himself.     In  the  first  three  years  the  reaHing  should 
he  limited  to  pieces  in  the  colloquial  style,  ^but  selections  from  the 
dassics  of  the  language  in  prose  and  in  poetry  shall  be  read  to  the  pupil 
from  time  to  time,  and  discussions  made  of  such  features  of  the  selec- 
tions read  ^as  may  interest  the  pupils.     After  the  third  year  your  com- 
Diittee  believes  that  the  reading  lesson   should  be  given  to  selections 
from  classic  authors  of  English,   and  that  the  work  of  the  recitation 
should  be  divided  between   {a)   the   elocution,    {d)   the  grammatical 
peculiarities  of  the  language,  including  spelling,  definitions,  syntactical 
constmction,, punctuation,  and  figures  of  prosody,  and  (r)  the   literary 
C3ntents,  including  the  main  and  accessory  ideas,  the  emotions  painted, 
the  deeds  described,  the  devices  of  style  to  produce  a  strong  impression 
on  the  reader.    Your  committee  wishes  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  the  last  item — that  of  literary  study  —which  should   consume   more 
and  more  of  the  time  of  the  recitation  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  period 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eighthly  ear.     In  the  fourth  year  *and   previously 
the  first  item — that  of  elocution,  to  secure  distinct  enunciation  and  cor- 
rect pronunciation — should  be  most  prominent.     In  the -fifth  and  sixth 
years  the  second  item — that  of  spelling,   defining  and  punctuation — 
should  predominate  slightly  over  the  other  two  items.     In   the   years 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth   there  should  be  some  reading  of  entire 
stories,  such  as  Gulliver's  Travels,  Robinson  Crusoe,   Rip  Van  Winkle, 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Hiawatha,  and  similar  stories  adapted  in  style 
and  subject-matter  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.     An   hour  should  be 
<ievoted  each  week  to  conversations  on  the  salient  points  of  the  story, 
its  literary  and  ethical  bearings. 

Your  committee  agrees  in  the  opinion   that  in  teaching  language 

care  should  be  taken  that  the  pupil  practices  much  in  writing  exercises 

and  original  compositions.     At  first  the  pupil  will  use  only  his  colloquial 

"Vocabulary,  but  as  he  gains  comiiand  of  the  technical  vocabularies  of 

geography,  arithmetic  and  history,  and  learns  the  higher  literary  vocab- 

^ary  of  his  language,  he  will   extend  his  use   of   words   accordingly. 

r^aily  from  the  first  year  the  child  will  prepare  some  lesson  or  portion  of 

a  lesson  in  writing.     Your  committee  has  included  under  the   head  of 

oral  grammar  (from  tl;e  first  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  year)  one  phase 

of  this  written  work  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  literary  form  and  the 

technicalities  of  composition  in  such  exercises  as  letter  writing,  written 

reviews  of  the  several  branches  studied,  reports  of  the  oral  lessons  in 

natural  science  and  history,  paraphrases  of  the  poems  and  prose  litera- 

^we  of  the  readers,  and  finally  compositions  or  written  essays  on  suitable 
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themes  assigned  by  the  teacher,  but  selected  from  the  fields  of  knowledgt 
studied  in  school.  Care  should  be  taken  to  criticise  all  paraphrases  o 
poetry  in  respect  to  the  good  or  bad  taste  shown  in  the  choice  of  words 
parodies  should  never  be  permitted. 

It  is  thought  by  your  committee  that  the  old  style  of  compositio; 
writing  was  too  formal.  It  was  kept  too  far  away  from  the  other  wor 
of  the  pupil.  Instead  of  giving  a  written  account  of  what  he  ha 
learned  in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history  and  natural  science 
the  pupil  attempted  artificial  descriptions  and  reflections  on  such  sul 
jects  as  '*  Spring,"  **  Happiness"  "Perseverance,"  •*  Friendship,"  c 
something  else  outside  of  the  line  of  his  school  studies. 

Your  committee  has  already  expressed  its  opinion  that  a  goo 
English  style  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  grammar  so  much  s 
by  familiarity  with  great  masterpieces  of  literature.  We  especiall 
recommend  that  pupils  who  have  taken  up  the  fourth  and  fifth  reader, 
containing  the  selections  from  great  authors,  should  often  be  require 
to  make  written  paraphrases  of  prose  or  poetic  models  of  style,  usin 
their  own  vocabulary  to  express  the  thoughts  so  far  as  possible,  an 
borrowing  the  recherche  words  and  phrases  of  the  author,  where  the 
own  resources  fail  them.  In  this  way  the  pupil  learns  to  see  what  tt 
great  author  has  done  to  enrich  the  language  and  to  furnish  adequa 
means  of  expression  for  what  could  not  be  presented  in  words  before,  < 
at  least  not  in  so  happy  a  manner. 

Your  committee  believes  that  every  recitation  is,  in  one  aspect  of  i 
an  attempt  to  express  the  thoughts  and  information  of  the  lesson  in  t1 
pupil's  own  words,   and  thus  an  initial  exercise  in  cotfiposition.     Tl 
regular  weekly  written  review  of  the  important  topics  in   the   sever 
branches  studied  is  a  more  elaborate  exercise  in  composition,  the  pup 
endeavoring  to  collect  what  he  knows  and  to  state  it  systematically  at 
in  proper  language.     The  punctuation,   spelling,   syntax,   penmanshi 
choice  of  words,  and  style,  should  not,  it  is  true,  be  made  a  matter 
criticism  in  connection  with  the  other  lessons,  but  only  in  the  langua^ 
lessons  proper.     But  the  pupil  will  learn  language,  all  the  same,  by  t! 
written  and  oral  recitations.     The  oral  grammar  lessons,  from  the  fir 
year  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  year,  should  deal  chiefly  with  the  use 
language,    gradually    introducing  the   grammatical  technique  as  it 
needed  to  describe  accurately  the  correct  forms  and  the  usages  violate 
Your  committee  believes  that  there  is  some  danger  of  wasting  tl 
time  of  the  pupil  in  these  oral  and  written  language  lessons  in  the  fii 
four  years   by  confining  the   work   of  the   pupil  to  the  expression 
ordinary  commonplace  ideas  not  related  to  the  subjects  of  his   oth 
lessons,  especially  when  the  expression  is  confined  to  colloquial  vocab 
lary.     Such  training  has  been  severely  and  justly  condemned  as  teac 
ing  what   is  called  prating  or  gabbling,    rather  than  a  noble  use 
English  speech.     It  is  clear  that  the  pupil  should  have  a  dignified  ai 
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vorthy  mbject  of  composition,  and  what  is  so  good  for  his  purpose  as 
tbe  themes  he  has  tried  to  master  in  his  regular  lessons  ?  The  reading 
k>MHU  will  give  matter  for  titerair  style,  the  geography  for  a  scientific 
ttrle  and  the  arithmetic  for  a  business  style;   for  all   styles   should   be 

Yonr  committee  recommends  that  selected  lists  of  words  difficult  to 
spell  be  made  from  the  reading  lessons  and  mastered  by  frequent  writ- 
inland  oral  spelling  daring  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years. 

Vour  committee  recommends  that  the  use  of  a  text-booh  in  grammar 
be^  with  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  year,  and  continue  until  the 
beginning  of  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  that  one  daily 
lesson  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  be  devoted  to  it. 

For  Latin  we  recommend  one  daily  lesson  of  thirty  minutes  for  the 
eighth  year.  For  arithmetic  we  recommend  number  work  from  the 
first  year  to  the  eighth,  one  lesson  each  day,  bat  the  use  of  the  text-booh 
ia  njmber  should  not,  in  our  opinion,  begin  until  the  first  quarter  of  the 
third  year.  We  recommend  that  the  applications  of  elementary  algebra 
to  arithmetic,  as  hereinbefore  explained,  be  substituted  for  pure  arith- 
metic in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  a  daily  lesson  being  given. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  penmanship  as  a  separate  branch 
be  taught  in  the  first  six  years  at  least  three  lessons  per  week. 

Geography,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  should  begin  with 
oral  lessons  in  the  second  year,  and  with  a  text-book  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  third  year  and  be  continued  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  with 
oat  lesson  each  day,  and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  with  three  les- 
Mni  per  week. 

History  of  the  United  States,  with  the  use  of  a  text-book,  your  com- 
mittee recommends  for  the  seventh  and  first  half  of  the  eighth  year,  one 
leiMn  each  day;  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  the  third 
qoarter  of  the  eighth  year. 

The  following  schedule  will  show  the  number  of  lessons  per  week 
Im  each  quarter  of  each  year: 

keiding — Bight  years,,with  daily  lessons. 

Penmanship-^ix  years,  ten  lessons  per  week  for  first  two  years,  five  for 

third  and  fourth,  and  three  for  fifth  and  sixth. 
Spelling  Lists — Fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years,  four  lessons  per  week. 
Grammar — Oral,  with  composition  or  dictation,  first  year  to  middle  of 
filth  year,  text-book  from  middle  of  fifth  year  to  close  of  seventh 
Tear,  five  lessons  per  week.    (Composition  writing  should  be  in- 
cluded under  this  head.     But  the  written  examinations  on  the  sev- 
eral branches  should  be  counted   under  the  head  of  composition 
work.) 
1*111  or  French  or  German— Eighth  year,  five  lessons  per  week. 
Arithmetic — Oral  first  and  second  year,  text-book  third  to  sixth  year, 
five  lessons  per  week. 
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Algebra— Seventh  and  eighth  years,  five  lessons  per  week. 

Geography — Oral  lessons  second  year  to  middle  of  third  year,  text  book 

from  middle  of  third  year,  five  lessons  weekly  to  seventh  year,  and 

three  lessons  to  close  of  eighth. 
Natural  Science  and  Hygiene— Sixty  minutes  per  week,  eight  years. 
History  of  United  States — Five  hours  per  week  seventh  year  and  first 

half  of  eighth  year. 
Constitution  of  United  States — Third  quarter  in  the  eighth  year. 
General  History  and  Biography — Oral  lessons,  sixty  minutes  a  week^ 

eight  years. 
Physical  Culture — Sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight  years. 
Vocal  Music — Sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight  years. 
Drawing — Sixty  minutes  a  week,  eight  years. 
Manual  Training,  Sewing  and  Cooking — One-half  day  each  week  in 

seventh  and  eighth  years. 

Your  committee  recommends  recitations  of  fifteen  minutes  in  length 
in  the  first  and  second  years,  of  twenty  minutes  in  length  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  of  twenty-five  minutes  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years,  and 
of  thirty  minutes  in  the  seventh  and  eighth. 

The  results  of  this  programme  show  for  the  first  and  second  years 
twenty  lessons  a  week  of  fifteen  minutes  each,  besides  seven  other  exer- 
cises occupying  an  average  of  twelve  minutes  apiece  each  day;  the  total 
amount  of  time  occupied  in  the  continuous  attention  of  the  recitation  or 
class  exercises  being  twelve  hours,  or  an  average  of  two  hours  and 
twenty-four  minutes  per  day. 

For  the  third  year  twenty  lessons  a  week  of  twenty  minutes  each, 
and  five  general  exercises  taking  up  five  hours  a  week,  or  an  average  of 
one  hour  per  day,  giving  an  average  time  per  day  of  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  for  class  recitations  or  exercises. 

In  the  fourth  the  recitations  increase  to  twenty-four  (by  reason  of 
four  extra  lessons  in  spelling)  and  the  time  occupied  in  recitations  and 
exercises  to  thirteen  hours  and  an  average  per  day  of  two  hours  thirty- 
six  minutes. 
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In  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  the  number  of  recitations  increases  t< 
twenty-seven  per  week,  owing  to  the  addition  of  formal  grammar,  anc 
the  total  number  of  hours  required  for  all  is  i6X  per  week,  or  an  aver 
age  of  3X  per  day. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  the  number  of  lessons  decreases  t< 
twenty-three,  history  being  added,  penmanship  and  special  lessons  ii 
spelling  discontinued,  the  time  devoted  to  geography  reduced  to  thre< 
lessons  a  week.  But  the  recitation  is  increased  to  thirty  minutes  ii 
length.  Manual  training  occupies  a  half-day,  or  2%  hours,  each  week 
The  total  is  19  hours  per  week,  or  3^  per  day. 

The  foregoing  tabular  exhibit  shows  all  of  these  particulars. 

IV.      METHODS  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

Your  committee  is  agreed  that  the  time  devoted  to  the  elementar 
school  work  should  not  be  reduced  from  eight  years,  but  they  have  re< 
•ommended,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  that  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years 
modified  form  of  algebra  be  introduced  in  place  of  advanced  arithmeti< 
and  that  in  the  eighth  year  English  grammar  yield  place  to  Latin.  Th: 
makes,  in  their  opinion,  a  proper  transition  to  the  studies  of  the  secondai 
school  and  is  calculated  to  assist  the  pupil  materially  in  his  prepan 
tion  for  that  work  Hitherto,  the  change  from  the  work  of  the  elemei 
tary  school  has  been  too  abrupt,  the  pupil  beginning  three  formal  studi< 
at  once — namely,  algebra,  physical  geography  and  I/atin. 

Your  committee  has  found  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  < 
methods  of  teaching  in  numerous  instances,  while  considering  the  que 
tion  of  educational  values  and  programmes,  because  the  value  and  tin 
of  beginning  of  the  several  branches  depend  so  largely  on  the  methc 
•of  teaching. 

The  following  recommendations,  however,  remain  for  this  part  < 
their  report: 

They  would  recommend  that  the  specialization  of  teachers'  woi 
should  not  be  attempted  before  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  the  el 
mentary  school  and  in  not  more  than  one  or  two  studies  then.  In  tl 
secondary  school  it  is  expected  that  a  teacher  will  teach  one  or,  at  mos 
two  branches.  In  the  elementary  school,  for  at  least  six  years,  it 
better,  on  the  whole,  to  have  each  teacher  instruct  his  pupils  in  all  tl 
branches  that  they  study,  for  the  reason  that  only  in  this  way  can  1 
hold  an  even  pressure  on  the  requirements  of  work,  correlating  it 
such  a  manner  that  no  one  study  absorbs  undue  attention.  In  this  wi 
the  pupils  prepare  all  their  lessons  under  the  direct  supervision  of  t! 
same  teacher,  and  by  their  recitations  show  what  defects  of  metho 
of  study  there  have  been  in  the  preparation. 

The  ethical  training  is  much  more  successful  under  this  plan,  l 
cause  the  personal  influence  of  a  teacher  is  much  greater  when  he  or  s 
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Inows  minutely  the  entire  scope  of  the  school  work.  In  the  case  of  the 
special  teacher  the  responsibility  is  divided  and  the  opportunities  of 
special  acquaintance  with  character  and  habits  diminished. 

With  one  teacher,  who  supervises  the  study  and  hears  all  the  recita- 
tiooSy  that  there  is  a  much  better  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  two  kinds 
of  attention.     The  teacher  divides  his  pupils  into  two  classes  and  hears 
one  recite  while  the  other  class  prepares  for  the  next  lesson.     The  pupils 
reciting  are  required  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  one  of  their  number 
who  is  explaining  the  point  assigned  him  by  the  teacher — they  are  to  be 
on  the  alert  to  notice  any  mistakes  of  statement  or  omissions  of  impor- 
tant data,  they  are  at  the  same  time  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  remarks 
of  the  teacher.    This  is  one  kind  of  attention,  which  may  be  called  asso- 
ciated critical  attention.    The  pupils  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the 
next  lesson  are  busy,  each  one  by  himself,  studying  the  book  and  mas- 
tering its  facts  and  ideas,  and  comparing  them  one  with  another,  and 
making  the  effort  to  become  oblivious  of  their  fellow-pupils,  the  recita- 
tion going  on,  and  the  teacher.     This  is  another  kind  of  attention,  which 
is  not  associated,  but  an  individual  effort  to  master  for  one's  self  without 
aid  a  prescribed  task  and  to  resist  all  distracting  influences.     These  two 
disciplines  in  attention  are  the  best  formal  training  that  the  school 
affords. 

Yonr  committee  has  already  mentioned  a  species  of  faulty  correla- 
tion wherein  the  attempt  is  made  to  study  all  branches  in  each,  misap- 
plying Jacotot's  maxim,  **  all  is  in  all  '*  ( tout  est  dans  tout), 

A  frequent  error  of  this  kind  is  the   practice  of  making   every 
recitation  a  language  lesson,  and  interrupting  the  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  literature,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  by  calling  the  pupil's  attention 
abraptly  to  something  in  his  forms  of  expression,  his  pronunciation,  or 
to  some  £aulty  use  of  English  ;  thus  turning  the  entire  system  of  school 
work  into  a  series  of  grammar  exercises  and  weakening  the  power  of 
continuous  thought  on  the  objective  contents  of  the  several   branches, 
by  creating  a  pernicious  habit  of  self-consciousness  in   the  matter  of 
terbal  expression.    While  your  committee  would  not  venture  to  say 
that  there  should  not  be  some  degree  of  attention  to  the  verbal  expression 
in  all  lessons,  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  limited  to  criticism 
of  the  recitation  for  its  want  of  technical  accuracy.    The  technical 
words  in  each  branch  should  be  discussed  until  the  pupil  is  familiar 
with  their  full  force.    The  faulty  English  should  be  criticized  as  show- 
ing confusion  of  thought  or  memory,  and  should  be  corrected  in  this 
tense.    But  solecisms  of  speech  should  be  silently  noted  by  the  teacher 
for  discussion  in  the  regular  language  lesson. 

The  question  of  promotion  of  pupils  has  occupied  from  time  to  time 

^  mnch  attention.    Your  committee  believes  that  in  many  systems 

of  elementary  schools  there  is  injury  done  by  too  much  formality  in 

ttcertaining  whether  the  pupils  of  a  given  class  have  completed  the 
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work  up  to  a  given  arbitrarily  fixed  point,  and  are  ready  to  take  uj 
next  apportionment  of  the  work.  In  the  early  days  of  city  school 
terns,  when  the  office  of  Superintendent  was  first  created,  it  was  tho 
necessary  to  divide  up  the  graded  course  of  study  into  years  of  -^ 
and  to  hold  stated  annual  examinations  to  ascertain  how  many  p 
could  be  promoted  to  the  next  grade  or  year's  work.  All  that  faiU 
this  examination  were  set  back  at  the  beginning  of  the  year's  woi 
spend  another  year  in  reviewing  it.  This  was  to  meet  the  conveni 
of  the  Superintendent,  who,  it  was  said,  could  not  hold  examinatioi 
suit  the  wants  of  individuals  or  particular  classes.  From  this  arra 
ment  there  naturally  resulted  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  **mar 
time."  Pupils  who  had  nearly  completed  the  work  of  the  year 
placed  with  pupils  who  had  been  till  now  a  year's  interval  b 
them.  Discouragement  and  demoralization  at  the  thought  of  takin 
again  a  course  of  lessons  learned  once  before  caused  many  pupi 
leave  school  prematurely. 

This  evil  has  been  remedied  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  cities  by 
moting  pupils  whenever  they  have  completed  the  work  of  a  grade, 
constant  tendency  of  classification  to  become  imperfect  by  reason  o 
difference  in  rates  of  advancement  of  the  several  pupils  owing  to 
parity  in  ages,  degree  of  maturity,  temperament  and  health,  m 
frequent  reclassification  necessary.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by 
moting  the  few  pupils  who  distance  the  majority  of  their  classmates 
the  next  class  above,  separated  as  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  by  an  interv 
less  than  half  a  ypar.  The  bright  pupils  thus  promoted  have  to  stn: 
to  make  up  the  ground  covered  in  the  interval  between  the  two  cla 
but  they  are  nearly  always  able  to  accomplish  this,  and  generally  w 
two  years'  time  need  another  promotion  from  class  to  class. 

The  Procrustean  character  of  the  old  city  systems  has  been  rem 
by  this  device. 

There  remain  for  mention  some  other  evils  besides  bad  systec 
promotion  due  to  defects  of  organization.  The  school  buildings  are  c 
with  superstitious  care  kept  apart  exclusively  for  particular  grad* 
pupils.  The  central  building  erected  for  high  school  purposes,  the 
only  half  filled,  is  not  made  to  relieve  the  neighboring  grammar  scl 
crowded  to  such  a  degree  that  it  cannot  receive  the  classes  which  o 
to  be  promoted  from  the  primary  schools.  It  has  happened  in 
cases  that  this  superstition  prevailed  so  far  that  the  pupils  in  the  prii 
school  building  were  kept  at  work  on  studies  already  finished,  bee 
they  could  not  be  transferred  to  the  grammar  school. 

In  all  good  school  systems  the  pupils  take  up  new  work  when 
have  completed  the  old,  and  the  bright  pupils  are  transferred  to  hi 
classes  when  they  have  so  far  distanced  their  fellows  that  the  amou: 
work  fixed  for  the  average  ability  of  the  class  does  not  give  them  en< 
to  do. 
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In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  state,  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  it  lias  been  led  into  many  digressions,  in  illustrating  the  details  of 
its  recommendations  in  this  report,  through  its  desire  to  make  clear  the 
grounds  on  which  it  has  based  its  conclusions  and  through  the  hope 
that  such  details  will  call  out  a  still  more  thorough-going  discussion  of 
the  educational  values  of  branches  proposed  for  elementary  schools, 
and  of  the  methods  by  which  those  branches  may  be  successfully  taught. 

With  a  view  to  increase  the  interest  in  this  subject,  your  committee 
recommends  the  publication  of  selected  passages  from  the  papers  sent  in 
by  invited  auxiliary  committees  and  by  volunteers,  many  of  these  con- 
taining valuable  suggestions  not  mentioned  in  this  report. 


BXCEPTION  BY  SUPERINXaXDBNT  OF  KANSAS  CITY. 

Arithmetic. 

I.     As  to  Fractions — In  teaching  arithmetic  there  does  not  exist  any 
greater  difficulty  in  getting  small  children  to  grasp  the  nature  of  the 
fraction  as  such  than  in  getting  them  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  simpler 
whole  numbers.     It  is  true  that  the  fractions  }4,  yii  /it  etc.,  as  symbols, 
area  little  more  complex  than  are  the  single  digits;  but  as  to  the  real  mean- 
ing, when  once  the  fractional  idea  has  been  properly  developed  by  the 
teacher  and  the  significance  of  the  idea  apprehended  by  the  pupil,  it  is 
as  easily  understood  as  any  other  simple  truth.    Children  get  the  idea  of 
half,  third  or  quarter  of  many  things  long  before  they  enter  school,  and 
they  will  as  readily  learn   to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  frac- 
tions as  they  will  whole  numbers.     In   using  fractions  they  will   draw 
diagrams  and  pictures  presenting  the  process  of  work  as  quickly  and 
easily  as  they  illustrate  similar  work  with   integers.      It  is  of  course 
assumed  that  the  teacher  knows  how  to  teach  arithmetic  to  children,  or 
rather,  how  to  teach  the  children  how  to  teach  themselves.     There  is 
really  no  valid  argument  why  children  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
years  in  school  should  not  master  the  fundamental  operations  in  frac- 
tions.   Not  only  this,  they  will  put  the  more  common  fractions  into  the 
technique  of  percentage,  and  do  this  as  well  in  the  second  and  third  grades 
as  at  any  other  time  in  their  future  progress.     There  is  only  one  new  idea 
involved  in  his  operation,  and  that  consists  in  giving  an  additional  term — 
percent — to  the  fractional  symbol.     When  one  number  is  a  part  of  an- 
other, it  may  be  regarded  as  a  fractional  part  or  as  such  a  per  cent  of  it. 
A  great  deal  of  percentage  is  thus  learned  by  the   pupils  early  in    the 
course.    Children  are  not  hurt  by  learning.     Standing  still  and  lost  mo- 
tion kill. 

Every  recitation  should  reach  the  full  swing  of  the  learner's  mind, 
including  all  his  acquisitions  on  any  given  topic.     But  if  the  teaching 
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of  fractions  be  deferred,  as  it  usually  is  in  most  schools,  the  time  may  be 
materially  shortened  by  teaching  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions 
together.  This  is  simple  enough  if  different  fractions  having  common 
denominators  are  used  at  first,  such  as  6-2  plus  5-2  =  ?,  and  6-2  —  5*2=  ? 
Then  the  next  step,  after  sufficient  drill  on  this  case,  is  to  take  two 
fractions  (simple)  of  diflferent  units  of  value,  as  %  plus  >^  =  ?,  and 
}i  —  K  =  ?    Multiplication  and  division  may  be  treated  similarly. 

In  decimals,  the  pupil  is  really  confronted  by  a  simpler  form  of  frac- 
tions than  the  varied  forms  of  common  fractions. 

Devices  and  illustrations  of  a  material  kind  are  necessary  to  build 
Dp  in  the  pupil's  mind  at  the  beginning  a  clear  concept  of  a  tenth,  etc., 
etc.,  and  then  to  show  the  one- tenth  written  as  a  decimal  is  only  a 
shorthand  way  of  writing  i-io  as  a  common  fraction,  and  so  on.  He  sees 
▼ery  soon  that  the  decimal  is  only  a  shorthand  common  fraction,  and 
this  notion  he  must  hold  to.  This  is  the  vital  point  in  decimals.  The 
idea  that  they  can  be  changed  into  common  fractions  and  the  reverse 
at  will,  establishes  the  fact  in  the  pupil's  mind  that  they  are  common 
fractions,  and  not  uncommon  ones.  Fixing  the  decimal  point  will,  in  a 
short  time,  take  care  of  itself. 

In  teaching  arithmetic  the  steps  are:  (i)  developing  the  subject  till 
each  pupil  gets  a  clear  conception  of  it;  (2)  necessary  drill  to  fix  the 
process;  (3)  connecting  the  subject  with  all  that  has  preceded  it;  (4)  its 
application;  (5)  the  pupil's  ability  to  sum  up  clearly  and  concisely  what 
he  has  learned. 

2.  As  to  Abridgment — Under  this  head  I  hold  that  a  course  in 
arithmetic,  including  simple  numbers,  fractions,  tables  of  weights  and 
measures,  percentage  and  interest,  and  numerical  operations  in  powers, 
does  not  fit  a  student  to  begin  the  study  of  algebra.  That  while  he  may 
carry  the  book  under  his  arm  to  the  school  room,  he  is  too  poorly  equip- 
ped to  make  headway  on  this  subject,  and  instead  of  finishing  up  algebra 
in  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  he  is  kept  too  long  at  it,  Mrith  a  strong 
probability  of  his  becoming  disgusted  with  it. 

There  are  subjects,  however,  in  the  common  school  arithmetic  that 
may  be  dropped  out  with  great  advantage,  to  wit,  all  but  the  simplest 
exercises  in  compound  interest,  foreign  exchange,  all  foreign  moneys 
(except  reference  tables  of  values),  annuities,  alligation,  progression;  and 
the  entire  subjects  of  percentage  and  interest  should  be  condensed  into 
about  twenty  pages. 

Cancellation,  factoring,  proportion,  evolution  and  involution  should 
be  retained.  Cancellation  and  factoring  should  be  strongly  emphasized, 
owing  to  their  immense  value  in  shortening  work  in  arithmetic,  algebra 
and  in  more  advanced  subjects.  Some  drill  in  the  metric  system  should 
not  be  omitted. 

3.  As  to  Mental  Arithmetic— Till  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the 
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pupil  does  not  ne3d  a  text-book  of  mental  arithmetic.  So  far  his  work 
in  arithmetic  should  be  about  equally  divided  between  written  and  men- 
tal. At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year,  in  addition  to  his  written  arith- 
metic, be  should  begin  a  mental  arithmetic  and  continue  it  three  years, 
reciting  at  least  four  mental  arithmetic  lessons  each  week.  The  length 
of  the  recitation  should  be  twenty  minutes.  A  pupil  well  drilled  in 
mental  arithmetic  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  if  the  school  age  be- 
gins at  six,  is  far  better  better  prepared  to  study  algebra  than  the  one 
who  has  not  had  such  a  drill.  There  are  a  few  problems  in  arithmetic 
that  can  be  solved  more  easily  by  algebra  than  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  arithmetic,  but  there  are  many  numerical  problems  in  equations  of 
the  first  degree  that  can  be  more  easily  handled  by  mental  arithmetic 
than  by  algebra.  To  attack  arithmetical  problems  by  algebra  is  very 
mnch  like  using  a  tremendous  lever  to  lift  a  feather.  Those  who  have 
found  a  great  stumbling-block  in  arithmetical  ''conundrums'*  have,  if 
the  inside  facts  were  known,  been  looking  in  the  wrong  direction.  A 
deficiency  of  *' number-brain-cells*'  will  afford  an  adequate  explanation. 

4.  Re-arrangement  of  Subjects— There  should  be  a  re-arrangement 
of  the  topics  in  arithmetic,  so  that  one  subject  naturally  leads  up  to  the 
next.  As  an  illustration,  it  is  easily  seen  that  whole  numbers  and  frac- 
tions can  be  treated  together,  and  that  with  United  States  money,  when 
the  dime  is  reached,  is  the  proper  time  to  begin  decimals,  and  that  when 
*'a  square  *'  in  surface  measure  first  comes  up,  the  next  step  is  the  square 
of  a  number  as  well  as  its  square  root,  and  that  solid  measure  logically 
lands  the  learner  among  cubes  and  cube  roots.  When  he  learns  that 
1728  cubic  inches  make  one  cubic  foot,  he  is  prepared  to  find  the  edge  of 
the  cube.  What  is  meant  here  is  pointing  the  way  to  the  next  above. 
All  depends  upon  the  teacher's  ability  to  lead  the  pupil  to  see  conditions 
and  relations.  My  contention  is  that  truth,  so  far  as  one  is  capable  of 
taking  hold  of  it  when  it  is  properly  presented,  is  always  a  simple  affair. 

5.  As  to  Algebra— If  algebra  be  commenced  at  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  year,  let  the  pupil  go  at  it  in  earnest,  and  keep  at  it  till  he  has 
mastered  it.  Here  the  best  opportunities  will  be  afforded  him  to  con- 
nect bis  algebraic  knowledge  to  his  arithmetical  knowledge.  He  builds 
the  one  on  top  of  the  other.  The  skillful  teacher  always  insists  that  the 
learner  shall  establish  and  maintain  this  relationship  between  the  two 
subjects.  To  switch  around  the  other  way  appears  to  me  to  be  the  same 
as  to  omit  certain  exercises  in  the  common  algebra,  because  they  are 
more  briefly  and  elegantly  treated  in  the  calculus.  It  is  admitted  that 
a  higher  branch  of  mathematics  often  throws  much  light  on  the  lower 
branches,  but  these  sidelights  should  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  the  learner  onward  to  broader  generalizations.  Unless  one  sees 
the  lower  clearly,  the  higher  is  obscure.  Build  solidly  the  foundation 
on  arithmetic — written  and  mental — and  the  higher  branches  will  be 
more  easily  mastered  and  time  saved. 
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Principals. 

The  Principal  of  a  school  should  be  in  character  and  manners  all 
that  the  highest  ideal  would  require.  While  the  influence  of  a  teacher 
reaches  her  own  class  directly,  and  the  whole  school  indirectly,  the 
influence  of  the  Principal  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  pupils  and 
teachers  of  his  own  school,  and  an  indirect  one  upon  those  in  every 
other  school.  A  Principal  should  be  an  intelligent!  high-minded 
teacher  and  helper  of  teachers  and  pupils.  He  should  be  a  constant, 
careful,  sympathetic  critic  of  his  assistants'  work.  He  should  study  to 
know  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak  points  of  his  teachers,  and  be  ready 
to  appreciate  the  one  and  suggest  remedies  for  the  other.  To  be  a  report 
clerk  for  a  school  is  a  small  part  of  a  Principal's  duty,  to  fill  the  office 
of  Principal  of  a  large  school  requires  more  all-around  tact  and  skill 
than  to  manage  a  large  business  house  or  a  bank.  He  should  be  a 
student  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  His  personality  should  be 
broad,  deep,  and,  in  its  influence,  far-reaching.  He  should  be  as  care- 
ful in  the  selection  of  his  tailor  as  in  the  selection  of  his  language.  He 
should  be  intelligent  with  regard  to  all  that  is  best  in  management,  and 
strictly  honest  in  the  expression  of  his  educational  theories.  An  educa- 
tional demagogue  is  the  worst  of  all  demagogues. 

Teachers. 

No  one  is  fit  to  fill  the  high  office  of  teacher  who  is  not  a  refined^ 
cultured,  energetic,  enthusiastic,  polite,  sympathetic  man  or  woman.    A_ 
schoolroom  is  no  place  for  any  but  the  highest  type  that  can  be  placeA. 
before  young  people  to  copy. 

The  position  of  honor. 

As  so  much  depends  on  a  right  start  in  school  work,  too  great  car^^ 
cannot  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  these  lower  grades-  — 
New  teachers  should  never  be  placed  here  to  experiment ;  but  successfim.  "3 
experience  and  superior  merit  should  be  considered  necessary  qualific^i^  • 
tions  of  a  teacher  for  the  lower  primaries.  Then  let  the  ambition  c^  i 
these  teachers  be  not  to  take  higher-grade  classes,  but  to  perfect  theni:^ 
selves  as  primary  teachers.     There  is  no  more  honorable  position. 

A.  W.  Edson. 

Examining  Boards. 

It  requires  men  of  great  and  versatile  experience  to  be  able  to  a^s^  ^ 
such  suggestive  questions  as  can  fully  test  the  general  knowledge  c^  ^ 
particular  points;  but  Examining  Boards  have,  or  should  have,  a  fi^^^ 
more  difficult  duty  to  perform,  and  hence  should  be  composed  of  pr-^^^' 
fessional  teachers  only.    Who  would  think  of  building  a  ship  and  as! 
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ing  a  doctor  to  examine  it  to  see  if  it  was  seaworthy?  But  you  can  build 
your  schools,  send  your  children  there,  and  then  get  men  who  have  not 
been  in  school  in  forty  years,  and  know  nothing  of  modern  methods  and 
regime,  to  go  and  examine  the  teachers,  simply  because  some  of  these 
men  once  attended  a  college.  The  absurdity  of  this  foolish  system  is 
only  too  evident.  The  Examining  Board  should  consist  of  teachers  of 
the  highest  ability  and  success. 

J.   W.  CORTHBLL. 

Tests  of  success. 

The  tests  of  success  in  practice-teaching  are  in  the  main  those  to 
be  applied  to  all  teaching.     Do  her  pupils  grow  more  honest,  indus- 
trious, polite?    Do  they  admire  their  teacher?    Does  she  secure  obe- 
dience and  industry  only  while  demanding  it,  or  has  she  influence  that 
reaches  beyond  her  presence?    Do  her  pupils  think  well  and  talk  well? 
As  to  the  teacher  herself,  has  she  sympathy  and  tact,  self-reliance  and 
originality,  breadth  and  intensity?    Is  she  systematic,  direct  and  busi- 
ness-like?   Is  she  courteous,  neat  in  person  and  in  work?    Has  she  dis- 
cernment of  character  and  a  just  standard  of  requirement  and  attain- 
ments? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  one  must  answer  before  he  pro- 
nounces any  teacher  a  success  or  a  failure. 

Committee  of  Fifteen. 


EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  part  of  a  school  system  that  requires  as  much 
wisdom  in  management  as  do  evening  schools.  A  boy  or  a  girl 
who  toils  during  the  day  and  devotes  his  evenings  to  obtaining 
^Q  education,  should  not  have  to  wait  for  novices  in  teaching  to 
gain  experience. 

My  sympathy  for  struggling  young  medical,  law  and  other 
students,  is  only  surpassed  by  the  sympathy  I  feel  for  those  who, 
if  they  get  an  education,  do  so  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's  work. 
^0  teach  such  boys  and  girls,  no  less  than  skilled  teachers  should 
*^  employed. 

SELECTION    OF    TEACHERS    FOR    EVENING    SCHOOLS. 

The  Board  has  done  another  good  thing  in  rescinding  the  rule  for- 
oiddmgthe  appointment  of  day  teachers  to  positions  in  evening  school. 
To  \t  sure,  they  have  in  but  two  or  three  instances,  and  then  only  to 
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special  classes,  elected  day  teachers.  But  they  have  done  wisely  in 
making  it  possible  to  select  from  the  large  body  of  tried  and  successful 
instructors  to  be  found  in  the  day  schools. 

In  1879  I  made  the  following  remarks,  in  my  **  Evening  School 
Report,**  on  the  "appointment  of  teachers  **:  ♦  ♦  *  **  As  the  real 
object  of  school  teaching  is  the  proper  instruction  and  intellectual 
development  of  the  scholars,  one  would  imagine  that  it  is  the  clear  duty^ 
of  Directors  to  employ  the  best  teachers  they  can  find  for  the  salary 
allowed.  *  *  The  supply  of  able  and  energetic  male  teachers  in  Cali- 
fornia is  at  least  not  greater  than  the  demand.  Hence,  good  male 
teachers  cannot  long  remain  unemployed  in  the  daytime.  If  it  is  unfair 
to  retain  teachers  in  night  schools  who  are  employed  during  the  day, 
then  all  who  obtain  work  in  the  daytime  should  immediately  be  dis- 
missed from  night  school.  A  pretty  night  school  we  should  have  if  such 
were  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  fine  teachers,  truly,  they 
would  be  who  would  rest  satisfied  with  a  maximum  salary  of  fifty  dollars 
per  month!  Occasionally,  a  deserving  teacher  is  to  be  found  who  is  not 
employed  during  the  day,  but  the  great  majority  of  this  class  are  out  of 
position,  either  because  they  lack  ability,  or  having  it,  are  nomads  who- 
are  constitutionally  unable  to  remain  long  in  one  place.*' 

Every  word  of  the  foregoing  has  since  been  proved  prophetic,  by 
actual  experience.  A  Board  of  Education  did  decide  that  **No  teacher 
employed  in  the  day  schools  shall  be  eligible  to  a  position  in  the  evening 
schools."  This  decision  was  reached,  ^j/^«j/^/K,  for  two  reasons:  ist,^ 
that  those  employed  in  the  day  schools  had  salary  enough;  2d,  that  the 
labor  of  teaching  during  the  day  would  render  instructors  unequal  to  the 
task  of  working  two  hours  additional  at  night.  The  real  reason  was,  as 
I  heard  Directors  openly  avow,  that  the  Evening  School  Committee 
might  have  more  patronage^  whatever  the  inner  meaning  of  that  may 
be.  No  one  even  pretended  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  students. 
Now,  how  did  the  enforcement  of  this  rule  result  ?  In  the  appointment 
of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  were  students  of  law  and  medicine  and 
of  the  University — persons  whose  mental  strain  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  day  school  teacher  ;  in  the  selection  of  special 
teachers  of  book-keeping,  who  kept  books  from  8  o'clock  in  ^the  morn- 
ing until  5  or  6  in  the  afternoon,  thereby  obtaining  a  much  greater 
salary  than  the  average  teacher ;  of  drawing,  who  were  busy  all  day 
long  at  lithographing,  or  in  the  drawing  room  of  a  machine  shop  ;  of 
languages,  one  a  physician,  the  others  employed  giving  private  lessons  all 
day  long  ;  in  the  selection  of  a  large  corps  of  young  ladies,  many  of  whom 
had  never  taught  before,  but  were  elected  to  evening  school  simply 
because,  although  they  had  some  influence,  they  had  not  sufficient  to 
obtain  positions  in  day  schools.  For  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
patronage^  and,  as  usual,  with  entire  disregard  of  the  welfare  of  {the 
students,  another  rule  was  passed,  stating  that  *'  the  appointment  of  no- 
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erening  school  teacher  shall  be  made  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
one  school  term  **  of  half  a  year.  It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  present 
Board  that  they  reappointed  the  present  competent  teachers  they  found 
in  charge,  and  that  they  rescinded  both  the  rules  referred  to. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  persons  elected  under  the  rules  referred 
to  were  generally  not  teachers  at  all,  and,  when  employed  during  the 
day,  were  in  receipt  of  larger  salaries  than  our  day  school  teachers;  that 
of  those  not  earning  during  the  day,  the  men  (boys,  in  some  instances) 
were  either:  ist.  University  students,  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
teaching;  who  had  to  leave  their  beds  very  early  in  order  to  breakfast 
and  reach  Berkeley  in  time;  then  to  rush  from  the  University  to  their 
homes,  dine,  rush  to  school ,  learn  to  teach  at  the  expense  of  the  pupils, 
until  nine  o'clock,  and  then  go  home  to  study  their  lessons  for  the  next 
day;  or,  ad,  students  of  law  and  medicine,  giving  almost  their  entire  atten- 
tion to  these  subjects.    The  latter  did  somewhat  better  than  the  Univer- 
nty  men;  but,  in  most  cases,  neither  of  them  knew  anything  about 
teaching. 

Among  the  ladies  there  were  several  very  good  teachers,  who  had 
previously  left  the  profession,  but  were  forced  by  circumstances  to  re- 
turn to  it.  They,  their  previous  success  and  efficiency  being  well  known,, 
should  have  been  appointed  to  the  first  vacancies  of  the  day  schools. 
The  '* patronage"  system,  however,  prevented  this.  In  the  night* 
schools  they  became  the  very  best  teachers— of  children.  Illiterate  men, 
who  should  have  the  first  claims  on  this  forlorn  hope  of  education,  never 
would,  and  never  will,  attend  classes  taught  by  young  ladies. 

I  will  here  introduce  two  recommendations  made  to  the  Board  in  my 
report  for  1879: 

*'  I.  Let  the  night  classes  have  the  best  teachers  obtainable  for  the 
positions.  Let  those  teachers  be  tested  by  the  order,  progress  and  regu- 
^  attendance  of  their  pupils.'* 

"4-    Let  all  the  teachers  not  discharged  before  or  at  the  close  of 
school,  be  considered  in  charge  of  their  classes  at  the  re-opening.'* 
I  would  add: 

For  the  sake  of  the  illiterate  men  of  our  city  who  desire  to  have  at 
^tast  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  elect  the  very  best  day  school 
®*le  teachers  who  will  serve  (and  they  are  not  many),  to  positions  in 
*^«iing  schools.     And: 

For  the  sake  of  illiterate  women,  appoint  the  very  best  female  teach- 
^  of  the  Department  to  take  charge  of  adult  female  classes  in  the 
•▼ening  schools. 

^e  patronage  plan  has  procured,  and  always  must  procure,  instruc- 
tors whfise  teaching  ability  is  at  par  with  the  recklessness  or  want  of 
jodgment  of  the  Directors  who  appoint  them.  The  double  salary  cry  is 
|^«  rankest  demagoguism.  Where  is  the  physician  who  does  not  charge 
w  addition  to  his  other  earnings  for  professional  services  rendered  by 
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night,  or  the  lawyer  who  does  not  charge  for  the  preparation  of  his 
briefs  in  the  evening  as  well  as  for  his  services  in  court  during  the  day? 
Who  is  the  doctor  or  lawyer  employed  by  the  city  at  a  fixed  salary 
that  is  not  at  the  same  time  drawing  multiple  salary  from  his  numerous 
clients?  Is  it  wrong  for  a  newspaper  publisher  to  employ  a  person  in 
the  evening  who  has  especial  ability  as  a  journalist,  because  he  happens 
to  be  similarly  engaged  during  the  day?  Formerly  the  objection  to 
double  positions  was  that  the  work  could  not  be  well  done,  either  be- 
-cause  the  duties  did  not  come  in  succession  or  were  too  exhaustive.  No 
-one  then  proposed  to  have  work  poorly  done  in  order  to  spread  "  pat- 
ronage" or  prevent  the  most  capable  from  receiving  additional  pay  for 
additional  labor.  Until  the  demagogues  of  a  few  years  back  raised  the 
cry  of  double  salary,  and  their  nominees  in  the  School  Board  used  it  to 
increase  their '*  patronage,"  the  leading  evening  school  teachers  were 
always  taken  from  the  day  schools.— Joseph  O'Connor,  in  Deputy 
Superintendent's  Report,  1884. 

The  evening  grammar  schools  are  holding  steadfastly  to  the  three 
Rs.  In  the  two  hours  which  we  have  for  instruction  in  these  schools 
each  evening  we  find  time  for  nothing  else. — Superintendent  Lane,  in 
Chicago  Report. 


CRITICS    OP    the    schools. 

The  San  Francisco  schools  receive  comparatively  little  harsh 
criticism  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  every  day  the  schools 
average  nearly  thirty-three  thousand  pupils,  and  the  farther  fact 
that  every  American  citizen,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  knows  how 
to  teach.  The  most  surprising  thing  in  ray  official  experience  is 
the  cold-blooded  assurance  with  which  some  (very  few)  people 
pass  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

The  Press  of  San  Francisco,  as  a  rule,  is  very  gracious  to  the 
schools.  It  IS  only  when  some  educational  dyspeptic  gets  the 
editorial  ear  that  the  newspapers  are  made  a  medium  of  unfair 
criticism. 

• 

teachers'    SALARIES. 

Higher  salaries  are  now  desired  by  all  teachers.     This  is  not  because 
they  want  a  larger  share  of  the  public   moneys,  but  because  teachers 
must  have  more  money  to  meet  the  calls  upon  them.     They  must  rca 
professionally,  they  must  read  for  culture,  they  must  read  for  informc 
tion.    They   must  have  educational  journals,  literary  magazines,  an. 
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books.  They  most  belong  to  associations,  they  must  travel,  they  must 
entertain. 

There  is  no  member  of  society  of  whom  there  is  so  much  required 
by  the  progress  of  the  day  as  of  the  teacher  whose  salary  is  relatively 
the  least.  This  will  be  changed  when  the  public  discriminates  between 
the  teacher  who  has  all  these  advantages  and  the  one  who  has  them 
not. 

Bvery  agency  and  means  that  helps  the  promotion  of  every  teacher 
who  is  progressive  in  the  highest  sense,  whether  it  be  in  her  own  city  or 
by  transference  to  another  place,  helps  forward  the  cause  of  educational 
progress. — A.  E.  Winship,  Editor  American  Teacher, 


UNPROFITABLE    CHILD    STUDY. 

The  interested  observer  is  very  much  in  doubt,  oftentimes,  whether 
the  designating  of  the  study  of  the  children  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
study  for  the  teacher  is  of  any  real  service  to  educational  reform.    One 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  a  longing  desire  of  certain  child- 
study  advocates  to  be  the  apostles  of  a  new  educational  dispensation. 
They  propound  an  elaborate  scheme  for  studying  children  with  records 
and  reports  classified  under  numerous  heads,  in  which  crude  and  uncer- 
tain physical  measurements  seem  to  have  a  prominent  part.     It  is  easy 
to  stimulate  the  emotions  of  emotional  people  by  talking  to  them  in  a 
tear-stained  voice  of  some  case  of  "born  short,"  or  unfortunately  born 
and  bred   human  humanity,  and  to  marshal  all  the  misfortunes  that 
arise   from   natural   defects  or  bad  environments  so  as  to  point  to  child 
study  as  the  panacea  of  most  of  the  ills  in  our  present  civilization.     Of 
the  importance  of  an   intelligent  and   sympathetic  observation  of  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  individual  children,  with  a  view  of  giving  to 
their  school  instruction  that  ingredient  that  will  be  most  nutritious  and 
stimulating,  no  intelligent  teacher  doubts,  or  has  ever  doubted.     A  more 
rational  psychology   is  helping  teachers  to   make  these  observations 
more  intelligently  and  effectively  than  the  teachers  of  former   genera- 
tions were  able  to  do.    But  the  good  teachers  have  always  recognized 
the  bom-short  misfortunes  of  children  in  both  body  and  mind,  and  have 
^iscd  all  the  knowledge  they  possessed  in  trying  to  alleviate  their  mis- 
fortunes.   They  had  for  years  very  wrong  notions  of  psychology,  and 
^otild  keep  the  child  who  could  not  learn  mathematics,  for  example,  at 
^3rk  trying  to  learn  it,  because  it  was  believed  that  every  child  was 
capable  of  the  same  development,  if  the  teacher  only  persisted.     Good 
teachers,  we  repeat,  have  been  studying  children  in  a  proper  and  effective 
"^ncr  for  a  good  many  years.     Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  is  a  notable  ex- 
*®ple,  at  whose  feet  our  worthiest  child-study   apostles  might  sit  for 
^^^y  years  with   profit.     Such  child  study  as  he  pursued  we  need  to 
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pursue  to-day,  in  the  light  of  the  greater  knowledge  of  the  mind  that  his 
study,  and  such  as  his,  have  helped  to  reveal. 

The  Journal  has  welcomed  with  cordial  approval  the  new  apostles  of 
the  old  doctrine  that  teachers  must  become  acquainted  with  their  pupils 
before  they  can  teach  them  well.  The  schools  have  lost  sight  of  this,  in 
a  measure,  in  the  period  of  mechanical  organization  in  which  most  of  the 
younger  advocates  of  child  study  were  born.  It  is  a  great  credit  to 
them  that  have  seen  this  error  and  have  set  so  vigorously  to  work  to 
correct  it.  But  it  is  time  to  urge  a  halt  when  half-fledged  physiological 
psychologists  are  attempting  to  set  the  common-school  teachers  to  pur- 
suing methods  of  study  that  are  as  yet  of  very  uncertain  value.  Let  us 
encourage  the  teacher  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  child  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  in  all  his  work  of  instruction.  This  is  the  kind  of  child 
study  that  all  can  appreciate  and  that  will  ever  be  effective,  as  it  ever 
has  been.  The  Journal  has  often  said,  and  again  repeats,  that  the  de~ 
mand  of  the  present  time  is  that  the  teacher  shall  leave  his  course  of 
study  and  the  mechanism  of  the  school  organization  as  his  point  of  view  ^ 
and  shall  take  his  stand  close  beside  the  child— becoming  the  little  child 
so  far  as  that  is  possible— and  make  such  use  of  the  studies,  and  of 
everything  else,  as  will  best  promote  the  natural  growth  of  that  child. 
This  does  not  require  that  every  teacher  shall  follow  the  directions  of 
a  physiological  psychologist  and  begin  to  measure  heads,  and  legs,  and 
arms,  and  limit  his  pedagogical  reading  to  a  child-study  magazine  of 
this  sort.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  what  the  mass  of  the  teachers  ought 
not  to  do.  Let  the  physiological  professors  at  the  universities  experi- 
ment, and  weigh,  and  consider,  and  discover,  and  give  the  teacher  the 
results  when  they  are  right  sure  they  have  found  out  anything  that  is  so 
which  will  help  along.  But  may  the  good  Lord  preserve  us  from  a  mass 
of  physiological  experimenters  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  pin-feather 
stage  of  scientific  knowledge  and  method,  and  whose  best  leaders  do  not 
hesitate  to  admit  that  the  way  is  yet  unsurveyed  which  shall  make  this 
sort  of  child  study  practical  in  the  common  school. 

Children  must  be  observed  and  studied  as  they  reveal  themselves  in 
the  every-day  work  of  the  school.  All  the  teacher  can  know  of  what  is 
already  known  will  help  her  to  observe  more  effectively. — [Public  School 
Journal,  Bloomington,  III. 
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SCRAPS. 

Education  is  ability  to  do. 

Telling  is  not  teaching. 

The  silent  influence  of  the  teacher  has  more  to  do  with  the 
future  of  the  child  than  all  other  school  influences  beside. 

Who  ever  saw  a  lazy  child  when  left  to  himself? 

As  a  rule,  pupils  that  enter  the  receiving  classes  are  good- 
natured  and  wide-awake.  Where  do  they  become  stupid  ?  What  is 
the  cause? 

Of  all  the  ornaments  of  a  school,  an  office  principal  is  of  least 
Talue. 

A  good  principal,  like  a  good  general,  is  one  who  goes  ahead 
and  says  come. 

The  class  teacher  who  looks  forward  to  a  principalship  with 
longing  for  a  place  of  rest  and  ease  is  mistaken  in  the  office  to 
^which  he  aspires.  No  position  is  so  responsible  and  none  so  busy 
as  that  of  the  principal  of  a  school. 

No  shrewder  class  of  women  walk  the  soil  of  the  United 
States  than  are  the  women  who  teach  school.  Their  life  work 
sharpens  their  observation  and  leads  them  to  accurate  conclu- 
sions respecting  men  and  things. 

The  State  should  add  another  branch  to  the  subjects  upon 
-which  teachers  should  be  examined.  The  time  has  come  when  no 
•more  boors  should  be  given  a  passport,  through  scholarship,  to 
a  schoolroom.  One  of  the  essentials  of  modem  education  is  polite 
behavior. 

The  child's  education  is  shaped  by  the  first  two  years  of  his 
school  life.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  law  that  requires  experienced 
teachers  in  receiving  classes  and  first  grades. 

A  good  schoolroom  motto  is :  *'  If  you  have  nothing  good  to 
say  of  another,  say  nothing.'' 

The  school  that  fails  to  make  honorable,  upright  boys  and 
girls  fails  in  its  most  important  office. 

A  well-trained  voice  is  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  con- 
.trol  of  children. 
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Boys  and  girls  respect  and  try  to  please  a  real  lady  or  gen- 
tleman. 

Why  do  you  scold  ?    Who  likes  to  be  scolded  ? 

The  true  teacher  seeks  for  means  to  develop  the  child  as  she 
finds  him,  instead  of  trying  to  discover  excuses  for  his  condition. 

"Have  the  self-command  you  wish  to  inspire." 

Teach  them  (children)  to  hold  their  tongues  by  holding  your 
own.  Say  little;  do  not  snarl;  do  not  chide;  but  govern  by  the 
eye.— Emerson. 

**  Teachers  should  be  living  examples  of  courage  and  bravery. 
Nothing  is  so  much  to  be  feared  as  fear.'' 

Personal  presence  next  to  personal  worth  is  the  keynote  to 
success  in  the  schoolroom. 

I  believe  that  our  own  experience  instructs  us  that  the  secret 
of  education  lies  in  respecting  the  pupil. — Bmecson. 

Appropriate,  well-fitting  clothes  are  as  important  to  a  teacher 
as  good  manners  or  well-selected,  refined  language. 

Everything  that  is  done  in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the  home 
should  have  for  its  end  and  aim  the  formation  of  intelligent,  high- 
minded,  courageous,  honorable  American  citizenship. 

Teachers  as  a  class  suffer  from  want  of  physical  exercise  and 
lack  of  pure  air  in  the  schoolroom. 

No  school  can  be  larger  than  its  principal,  and  no  class  larger 
than  its  teacher. 

The  principal  who  fails  to  draw  around  him  in  sympathetic 
accord  his  teachers,  fails  in  one  of  the  moat  important  factors  of 
his  office. 

As  It  Should  BE.—The  New  York  State  Board  of  Education 
have  dropped  spelling  as  such  from  the  State  examinations,  and 
give  candidates  credit  for  spelling  their  own  words.  What  can 
be  more  utterly  nonsensical  than  to  say  a  teacher  or  a  pupil  is  a 
poor  or  a  good  speller  as  he  may  miss  or  spell  correctly  a  selected 
list  of  words?  A  good  speller  is  a  person  who  spells  correctly 
the  words  he  uses  in  writing. 

*•  How  Long!  Oh,  How  Long! '*— **How  long, oh, how  long" 
before  teachers  and  others  will  learn  that  correct  teaching 
demands  correct  models  in  language  as  in  other  things.    Away 
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with  so-called  false  syntax,  aad  give  the  children  the  best  models 
of  English  to  study. 

Why  Not?— Encourage  pupils  to  ask  for  the  Dictionary  when 
in  any  written  exercise  they  know  that  they  do  not  know  to  spell 
a  'word.  Spelling  at  words  is  as  often  an  exercise  in  misspelling 
as  in  spelling. 

The  most  useless  of  all  things  about  a  modern  school  is  a 
slipshod,  careless,  slouchy  teacher,  man  or  woman. 

Why  is  it  the  typical  college  student  has  his  hands  in  his 
pockets?. 

Improper  light,  impure  air,  and  bad  teaching  have  made  more 
children  dull  than  were  ever  born  so. 

Theodore  Thomas  said  that  his  most  valuable  players  were 
hardest  to  control. 

Teachers  who  are  ready  to  criticise  mothers  and  fathers 
should  remember  that  they,  too,  are  the  product  of  the  schools. 

A  teacher  should  be  as  careful  to  use  refined  language  in  the 
presence  of  her  class  as  she  would  in  the  presence  of  a  queen. 

Have  you  noticed  with  what  composure  the  cab-horse  waits 
for  a  job,  and  the  restlessness  of  the  almost  unmanageable 
thoroughbred,  when  he  lines  up  for  a  race?  Isthereany  doubt  which 
is  made  of  the  best  stuff? 

Children  take  delight  in  a  neat,  tidy  schoolroom. 

What  other  living  picture  can  compare  with  a  class  of  fifty 
wide-awake,  inquiring,  happy  children,  in  charge  of  a  neat,  tidy» 
even-tempered, courteous,  high-minded  teacher? 

Beware  how  you  stamp  any  child  as  dull,  for  he  may,  under 
your  own  good  teaching,  give  the  lie  to  your  conclusion. 

A  school  is  no  place  for  ranking,  for  medals,  for  prizes,  for 
anything  that  does  not  in  its  effect  sharpen  the  ambition  and  the 
effort  of  every  child. 

The  floors  of  a  school  house  should  be  washed  every  month 
and  the  walls  and  ceilings  kalsomined  once  a  year. 

"I  am  having  a  terrible  time  getting  along  with  her,*'  said  a 
young  girl,  when  asked  how  she  liked  her  new  teacher. 

"Yes,  they  used  to  fight  with  me  some,"  said  a  boy,  when 
asked  if  he  had  trouble  in  his  last  school. 
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Who  can  measure  the  influence  of  a  bow,  a  ribbon,  a  white 
apron,  a  cheery  smile  or  a  pleasant  good  morning? 

**  It's  alive,"  said  a  boy,  in  an  undertone,  when  a  substitute 
who  had  not  said  good  morning  to  the  class  began  to  take  off 
her  wrap. 

There  is  no  class  of  people  who  are  bored  as  much  by  lec- 
turers, in  the  profession  and  out  of  it,  as  are  teachers.  Not  c»ne 
lecturer  in  a  dozen  hits  the  mark  once  in  a  hundred  times. 

The  most  powerful  influence  for  good  in  the  schools  of  the 
country  is  a  neatly  dressed,  wide-awake,  sympathetic,  progressive 
woman,  whose  intuitive  insight  into  child  nature  makes  her  mis- 
tress of  her  art. 

The  "enrichers"  of  courses  of  study  seem  to  think  they  have 
discovered  something.  The  country  schools  of  forty  years  ago 
taught  algebra,  geometry,  and,  in  some  cases,  Latin,  to  children. 

American  schools  are  in  most  danger  from  the  disciples  of  the 
various  educational  doctors,  many  of  whom  are,  at  the  best, 
running  on  one  wheel. 
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JOHN  SWETT. 


January  7th,  1895,  Mr.  Swett's  term  of  office  as  Superintend- 
ent closed,  and  with  it  his  connection  with  the  schools  of  Califor- 
nia. It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  serve  the  public  as  long  and 
faithfully  as  has  he.  When  the  future  historian  shall  write  of  San 
Francisco  and  those  who  have  done  most  to  build  for  its  substan- 
tial growth  and  solid  worth,  let  him  give  a  foremost  place  to  a 
record  of  the  man  who  more  than  any  other  stood  for  all  that 
was  wisest  and  best  in  the  education  of  her  children.  At  Mount 
Auburn  a  huge  granite  bowlder  marks  the  resting-place  of  the 
great  teacher  Agassiz.  In  the  public  school  system  of  California 
18  a  more  lasting  monument  to  the  honor  of  its  foremost,  ablest 
teacher,  John  Swett. 

On  May  the  30th,  the  teachers  of  San  Francisco  gave  Mr. 
Swett  a  reception,  at  which  time  he  was  presented  with  a  beautiful 
album  containing  the  following  address  and  contributions: 

Department  of  Public  Education, 

Office  of  Superintendent,  New  City  Hall,J 

San  Francisco,  May  31,  1895. 

To  A.  L.  Maatit  JSsg.,  Cbairman  of  Committee  of  Reception  to  Hon. 
John  Swett — 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind  invitation 
to  attend  the  reception  to-night  tendered  to  ex-Superintendent  John 
Swett  by  the  teachers  of  San  Francisco. 

Regretting  my  inability  to  be  present,  1  cannot  let  the  occasion  pass 
^thout  heartily  endorsing  this  high  compliment  paid  to  him  by  those 
nvho  knew  him  best.  He  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Education, 
and  has  left  his  impress  upon  the  schools  of  the  State  and  of  San 
Francisco. 

With  singleness  of  purpose,  high  intelligence,  zeal  and  industry,  he 
has  worked,  for  more  than  a  generation,  for  the  improvement  of  our 
school  system.    Its  present  efficiency  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts. 

I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

Andrew  J.  Moulder, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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To  the  Hon.  John  Swett^  exSupcrinte  ndert  Public  Jnsttuctionj 

ex-Superintendent  Common  Schools  of  San  Francisco — 

Dbar  Comrade  and  Friend:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Principals  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  this  City,  held  in  January,  1895,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  a  committee  of  seven  should  be  chosen  to  draw 
resolutions  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the  public  school  teachers  on  the 
occasion  of  the  completion  of  your  recent  term  of  service  as  City  Super- 
intendent, an  event  which  marks  a  memorable  halting  place  in  a  career 
whose  unusual  length  and  grand  achievements  render  yours  one  of  the 
greatest  names  in  the  educational  history  of  California  and  of  the  United 
States. 

A  committee  of  seven,  whose  names  are  hereinafter  subscribed,  was 
accordingly  appointed  by  the  meeting  itself. 

As  every  one  of  this  committee  has  been  joined  to  you  for  many  years 
by  ties  of  professional  and  personal  intimacy,  we  thought  that  this  tribute 
of  respect,  affection  and  gratitude  would,  in  the  years  to  come,  awaken 
in  your  mind  a  more  vivid  reminiscence,  if  each  member  should  forge 
and  polish  his  individual  link  of  the  golden  chain. 

To  me  has  fallen  the  less  conspicuous  but  no  less  pleasing  duty  of 
arranging  and  welding  together  the  several  offerings  of  my  associates. 

We  do  not  forget,  for  a  moment,  however,  our  representative  charac- 
ter and  we  ask  you  to  look  through  and  beyond  us  to  the  great  body  of 
teachers,  whose  appreciation  of  your  brilliant  efforts  for  the  common 
school  is  far  higher  than  our  limited  powers  have  been  able  to  express. 

A.  L.  M. 

Teacher. 

John  Swett's  work  as  a  teacher  has  given  him  wide  opportunitj*  to 
exercise  sympathy  for  those  who  must  win  an  upward  way  through 
struggle,  and  his  heart  always  went  out  to  those  children,  old  or  young, 
who  needed  a  chance  to  work  out  of  dark  shades  into  the  light  of  higher 
intelligence. 

It  was  this  warm  feeling  of  sympathy  and  brotherly  love  that  en- 
deared him  to  us  all,  and  kept  him  ever  on  the  watch  to  make  education 
practical  and  far-reaching.  In  teaching,  his  aim  was  to  clear  away 
rubbish  and  non-essentials,  that  the  light  of  common  sense  and  reason 
might  fall  on  every  step  of  the  student's  path. 

Mr.  Swett's  manner  in  the  class-room  was  genial  and  ever  full  of  de- 
vices for  varying  the  monotony  of  school  work.  Nothing  was  too 
simple  for  him,  if  its  effect  was  to  arouse  new  interest  or  to  relieve  the 
tired  brain;  so  that,  while  the  highest  pupils  were  kept  stimulated,  the 
poorest  were  not  neglected. 

These  strongly  marked  traits  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  man  made  a 
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profound  impression  upon  the  plastic  minds  under  his  charge.  Thou- 
sands of  grateful  pupils  who  have  been  subject  to  his  influence  in  the 
Evening,  Grammar,  High  and  Normal  Schools,  are,  to-day,  in  their 
various  walks  of  life,  ready  witnesses  to  his  intellectual  power  and  to  his 
moral  worth. 

J.  P. 

State  Superintendent, 

Eastern  educators  often  speak  of  Hon.  John  Swett  as  the  ''  Horace 
Mann  of  California."  If  untiring  industry,  great  breadth  of  view  and 
close  attention  to  details  were  characteristic  of  Mr.  Mann,  we  know 
that  Mr.  Swett  had  similar  traits,  but  a  harder  Held  in  which  to  work. 
The  people  of  New  England  had  been  wedded  to  church  and  school  for 
generations  before  Horace  Mann  advocated  institutes,  normal  schools 
and  modern  appliances.  He  built  additions  and  improvements  to  a 
structure  already  reared,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  by  John 
Harvard  in  1638. 

John  Swett  worked  for  a  cosmopolitan  community,  not  devoted  to 

either  church  or  school,  but  devoted  to  such  pursuits  as  would  give  them 

the  greatest  amount  of  gain  in  the  shortest  period  of  time.     They  did 

not  come  here  to  establish  homes  or  schools,  but  to  get  gold  and  return 

to  their  old  homes  and  enjoy  it.    The  year  1863  was  a  bad  time  to  lay  a 

foundation  for  a  system  of  free  schools  here.    We  were  in  the  midst  of  a 

doubtfnl  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  our  national  existence.    This 

State  was  pouring  a  continuous  stream  of  gold  into  the  treasuries  of 

the  sanitary  and  Christian  commissions.    Never  before  had  we  been  so 

poor;  for  a  protracted  drought  had  impoverished  farmer  and  miner, and 

our  generous  gifts  were  the  hoarded  treasures  of  former  years.    Ten 

years  of  successful  teaching  in  San  Francisco  had  made  Mr.  Swett 

familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  State.    He  knew  what  legislation  was 

demanded,  and  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  legislative  department 

and  of  the  executive  to  such  an  extent  that  he  seldom  failed  to  get  what 

he  advocated.    Among  the  important  things  accomplished  were  increased 

financial  aid  through  State  and  county  taxation,  longer  terms  of  schools, 

aid  to  county   institutes,    establishment    of  a  State   school  journal, 

uniformity  of  school  books,  and  the  formation  of  a  State  Board  for  the 

wsmng  of  State  educational  diplomas  and  first,  second  and  third  grade 

«rtificates.      Personal    inspection  of  schools  and  frequent  State  and 

county  institutes  with  the  addition  of  history,  physiology,  constitution 

and  government  of  the  United  Sta  tes  to  the  course  of  study,  imparted 

Jiew  life  to  our  schools  and  increased  the  attendance  of  pupils  4G  per 

^^^^-   Over  200  new  school  houses  were  built.    The  school  fund  con- 

^ned  91.7  per  cent  more  money  than  during  the  preceding  year.    When 

I  consider  how  meagre  were  the  provisions  for  the  support  of  public 

•chools,  how  few  months  they  were  oi^en  previous  to  1863,  how  able 
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but  ill-paid  teachers  turned  from  that  vocation  to  law  or  medicine,  or,  in 
fact,  to  any  paying  vocation,  I  cannot  find  suitable  words  in  which  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  Hon.  John  Swett  for  the  revolution  he  produced 
in  making  the  schools  free  and  open  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  for 
securing  immunity  from  the  "  old  time  annual  examinations,"  and,  by 
his  encouragement  of  normal  schools,  for  providing  the  State  with 
trained  teachers.  Also,  by  the  establishment  of  State  and  County 
Boards  and  the  issuance  of  life  diplomas,  he  did  much  to  foster  pro- 
fessional spirit  among  teachers. 

Lastly,  from  short-lived  summer  schools,  by  judicious  legislation,  our 
schools  were  placed  abreast  of  the  best  of  the  United  States,  with  a  free 
library  in  every  school  district,  and  the  teachers  fairly  remunerated.  The 
parents  are  proud  of  their  schools,  proud  of  their  children,  and  proud  of 
t)^eir  instructors.  Our  citizens  bless  the  man  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  free  public  school  of  California.  S.  A.  W. 

City  Superintendent. 

As  City  Superintendent,  Mr.  Swett  has  stamped  our  schools  with  his 
own  marked  individuality— alert,  active,  progressive,  practical. 

For  years  the  fund  for  books  had  been  diverted  from  its  proper  use. 
Now  our  libraries  and  supplementary  readers  bear  witness  to  his  watch- 
ful oversight. 

Our  course  of  study  is  an  evidence  of  the  care  which  repressed  an 
unwise  desire  to  crowd  pupils,  while  is  fostered  essentials  in  training 
the  body,  mind  and  soul  of  the  child.  Proper  deportment,  clear  thought 
and  kindly  feeling  were  insisted  upon  in  every  grade.  The  systematic 
training  of  the  moral  nature  of  the  child  was  considered  the  foundation 
for  its  outward  expression  in  politeness,  cleanliness  and  right  doing. 

Elementary  science,  free  hand  drawing,  clear  penmanship  and  pure 
language  were  taught  as  related  to  each  other.  Reading,  history  and 
patriotism  were  allied. 

Frequent  and  free  discussion  of  methods  at  grade  meetings  and  lec- 
tures by  leading  educators  at  teachers'  institutes  quickened  thought. 
In  brief,  as  the  children's  guardian,  the  parents'  friend  and  the  teachers' 
ally,  Mr.  Swett  will  be  known  and  honored  while  memory  lasts. 

A.  G. 

Author, 

The  literary  work  of  John  Swett  marks  an  epoch  in  the  creation  of  a 
literature  of  education  in  the  United  States.  He  was  more  than  a 
pioneer  in  a  new  land;  he  was  a  pathfinder  to  the  hitherto  undiscovered 
bourne  of  an  ideal  school  system. 

As  a  teacher,  as  far  back  as  1854,  his  speeches  and  papers  read  be- 
fore the  teachers  of  a  young  city,  had  attracted  immediate  attention  by 
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reason  of  the  broail  views  they  enunciated  of  the  teacher's  sphere,  of 
their  progresaiveness,  of  the  radical  chaoges  they  advocated  ia  existing 
condttioDB. 

John  Swett  waa  already  a  prominent  figure,  when  in  1659,  as  founder 
and  editor  of  the  BooktelUr,  the  first  educational  journal  published 
west  of  the  rocky  mountains,  he  began  that  course  of  essays  which,  con- 
tinued in  the  Califeruia  Ttacher  for  six  years,  has  impressed  with  the 
characteristics  of  his  own  vigor  and  thought,  a  generation  of  schoolmen 
who  are  not  confined  to  the  Pacific  Slope,  but  found  wherever  the 
English  language  is  read  or  spoken. 

The  reports,  which  emsnated  from  the  pen  of  John  Swett  during  his 
Jong  service  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  as  City 
Superintendent,  are  not  mere  collections  of  facts  and  figures. 

While  they  contain  exact  statements  of  the  progress  and  condition 
of  the  school  system  in  the  State  or  its  metropolis,  every  volume  in- 
cludes essays  on  momentous  educational  questions.  The  chief  merit  of 
these  productions  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  of  their  literary  merit, 
though  clearness,  vigor  and  eloquence  are  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  Mr.  Swett's  style. 

But  the  masterly  manner  in  which  his  subjects  are  handled  has  com- 
manded them  to  the  attention  and  support  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
statesman  in  many  sections  of  the  Union.  His  ideas  have  thus  become 
incorporated  in  the  school  legislation  of  other  States  than  ours,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  if  we  wish  to  see  the  outline  of  the  educational 
systems  of  the  United  States,  they  may  be  found  in  the  early  writings 
of  John  Swett. 

The  school  books  which  bear  the  imprint  of  John  Swett's  name 
npon  their  title  pages  furnish  the  same  evidence  of  originality  and  pro- 
Krcssiveness.  Each  book,  whea  published,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  and 
the  herald  of  a  new  departure  in  text-books  for  the  use  of  out  children . 

His  works  were  the  forerunners  of  the  modern  scientific  school  book. 
They  are  based  on  the  laws  of  natural  growth  in  the  mind  of  the  child, 
not  on  empirical  laws,  whereby  teaching  is  mechanical  and  learniug 
wearisome  and  unfruitful. 

John  Swett's  work  in  educational  literature  embodied  in  these  vol- 
umes of  reports  and  essnys  and  text-books  is  a  lasting  monument  of 
glory  to  himself,  and  a  heritage  of  usefulness  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

A.L. 

Benefactor. 
The  schools  and  teachers  of  Sun  Francisco  have  never  had   a  better 
friend  than  John  Swett.    He  has  raised   the  standard  of  the  teacher's 
profession.    To  him  we  owe  the  obtaining  of  state  educational  and  life 
diplomas,  without  being  subject  to  technical  and   useless  examm-' 
to  prove  our  capacity  for  doing  our  daily  work. 
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To  him  we  owe  the  Tenure  of  Office  Bill.  It  has  saved  oar  schools  from 
ruin.  It  has  blocked  the  aims  of  the  wily  politician,  and,  worse  than  the 
politician,  of  the  so-called  Reformer,  to  "make  vacancies." 

Is  there  a  teacher  in  this  department  who  does  not  know  of  the 
**  ways  that  are  dark  and  the  tricks  that  are  vain"  that  are  resorted  to, 
every  time  the  legislature  meets,  to  destroy  this  just  law  ? 

Is  there  a  teacher  who  does  not  know  that  through  it  John  Swett 
saved  us  from  the  annual  re-election,  the  star-chamber  councils,  the  help- 
less slavery  of  former  years  ? 

And  what  is  the  Tenure  of  Office  law?  Simply  this,  that,  before  a 
teacher  can  be  dismissed,  charges  must  be  filed  against  him,  and  an  open 
investigation  and  fair  trial  granted.  The  greatest  criminal  in  the  land 
is  entitled  by  law  to  as  much. 

If  a  teacher  can  be  found  ignorant  of  these  things,  then  such  a  one 
may  be  unconscious  of  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  John  Swett. 

A.  M.  M. 

Man. 

After  all,  I  believe  the  secret  of  John  Swett's  wonderful  success  in 
educational  endeavor  is  to  be  found  in  Swett,  the  man,  rather  than  in 
Swett,  the  teacher.  Without  his  earnestness,  directness  and  intuitive 
knowledge  of  what  should  be,  his  position  as  State  Superintendent 
would  have  availed  him  little  in  his  lawmaking.  It  must  not  be  foi^ot- 
ten  that  when  his  proposed  improvements  in  the  school  laws  w^ere 
brought  forward  the  nation  was  in  the  throes  of  civil  strife  and  that 
California  was  "  a  small  United  States."  If  it  is  difficult  in  these  times 
of  peace  and  progress  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  legislators  to  needed 
reforms  in  the  department  of  public  instruction,  what  must  it  have  been 
then  ?  But  Mr.  Swett  succeeded  because  his  manner  always  showed  his 
sincerity.  Honest  men  of  an  investigating  turn  were  convinced  that 
nothing  less  than  he  asked  for  would  be  sufficient,  and  the  good  fellows 
of  all  parties  heard  him  attentively,  because  he  was  himself  a  prince  of 
good  fellows. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  experience  as  one  of  Mr.  Swett's  assist- 
ants in  the  city  evening  schools.  I  had  first  met  him  in  1866  at  a 
teachers'  examination,  where  he  impressed  me  as  a  very  kind,  affable 
gentleman.  My  next  interview  was  in  1868,  when  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Evening  Schools  directed  me  to  **tell  Swett  I  have  sent 
you  to  take  charge  of  the  commercial  class."  I  asked  the  gentleman  for 
a  note,  but  I  was  curtly  cut  off  with  the  order,  *'  Do  just  as  I  tell  you." 
I  felt  it  was  not  the  proper  way,  and  when  Mr.  Swett  said  with,  as  I 
thought,  unnecessary  severity,  **  Come  along,  sir,"  and  led  me  almost  at 
a  trot  to  the  room,  I  was  certain  that  I  might  expect  no  friendship 
ro:n    him,  and  for  one  entire  evening  I  harbored  that  belief.    I  say,  **  for 
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one  ercning,*'  because  the  very  next  he  was  on  hand,  bright  and  early, 
to  oScr  snggestions  and  advice,  withal  encouraging  me  to  express  my 
own  opinions,  which,  whenever  they  had  any  merit,  he  warmly  approved. 
I  was  a  very  young  teacher,  and  he  was  my  mentor ;  but  John  Swett 
differed  from  the  guardian  of  Telemach  us  in  being  the  guide  and  protector 
of  a  whole  class,  and  not  of  one  individual.  When,  after  a  few  months 
under  his  principalsbip,  I  announced  that  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion of  sub-master  in  one  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  asked  if  be  could 
give  me  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Directors,  he  answered,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  **Why,  I  will  not  only  give  you  a  letter;  1 
will  go  personalty  to  them  to  urge  your  appointment."  I  certainly  con- 
sidered myself  specially  favored ;  but  I  wasn*t.  Swett  was  simply  **  built 
that  way."  He  was  always  ready  to  go  further  than  any  one  else  to 
help  a  teacher  he  deemed  worthy  or  needy,  and  in  the  latter  case,  he  did 
not  withhold  relief  until  the  sufferer  could  be  proved  a  saint,  but  appa- 
rently enjoyed  being  occasionally  victimized,  rather  than  permit  the 
deserving  to  go  unassisted.  His  home  was  the  Mecca  to  which  every 
educational  pilgrim  turned,  and  never  turned  in  vain,  for 


To  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 

And  e'en  his  failing  leaned  to  virtae's  side." 


J.  O'C. 


It  is  ordered  that  these  tributes  be  handsomely  engrossed  and  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Swett,  and  that  printed  copies  thereof  be  placed  in  the 
school  libraries  of  San  Francisco. 


Signed  by  the  committee : 


San  Francisco,  April  2,  1895, 


A.  L.  Mann, 
Jean  Parker, 
Albert  Lyser, 
S.  A.  White, 
AuRELiA  Griffith, 
Ag.vbs  M.  Manning, 
Jos.  O'Connor. 
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Even  in  tlie  most  exalted  state. 
Relentless  sweeps  the  stroke  of  fate  ; 

The  strongest  fall.  —Longfellow 


ANDREW  JACKSON  MOULDER. 

"Ah,  that  pure,  noble  spirit  has  gone  to  its  rest, 
And  the  true  hand  lies  nerveless  and  cold  on  his  breast ; 
Bnt  the  name  and  the  memory,  these  never  will  die. 
But  grow  brighter  and  dearer  as  ages  go  bv." 

On  October  14,  Superintendent  Andrew  J.  Moulder  died.  He 
was  known  and  respected  by  a  large  majority  of  our  citizens.  By 
the  teachers  he  was  trusted  and  loved  as  a  tried  and  true  friend. 
In  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools  he  was  far-seeing  and  'wise. 
In  affairs  of  the  City,  State  and  Nation  he  was  remarkably  intel- 
ligent and  high-minded.  Men  of  far  less  ability  have  aspired  to  the 
highest  offices  of  the  State  and  Nation.  His  death,  coming  as  it 
did,  was  a  calamity  to  the  schools.  No  one  could  be  nearer  to 
the  confidence  and  heart  of  the  teachers. 

The  writer  of  these  words  wishes  to  record  here  the  most 
affectionate  tribute  that  love  can  pay  the  memory  of  a  modest, 
cultured,  broad-minded,  sincere,  loyal,  appreciative  friend.  His 
ever-courteous  presence  was  like  a  benediction.  He  was  the 
highest  type  of  American  gentlemen. 

RESOLUTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Whereas,  In  response  to  the  final  summons  which  must  sooner  or 
later  come  to  all,  our  esteemed  associate  and  co-laborer,  Andrew  Jackson 
Moulder,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  San  Francisco,  has  gone  to  rest 
from  his  work  on  earth;  therefore 

Resolved^  That  in  the  death  of  Andrew  J.  Moulder  we  mourn  the 
loss  of  no  ordinary  man.  As  an  educator,  his  name  will  remain  in- 
dissolubly  connected  with  the  Educational  History  of  San  Francisco, 
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and  of  California.  As  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  public  education  here,  he 
dedicated  to  the  cause  the  enthusiasm,  energy  and  industry  of  his  young 
and  vigorous  manhood;  and,  with  clear  and  far-reaching  vision,  was  in- 
strumental in  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundation  of  our  splendid 
system  of  free  elementary  and  higher  education.  To  him  also  was 
granted  the  rare  privilege  of  seeing  in  the  magnificent  superstructure, 
the  full  fruition  of  his  hopes  and  labors;  and  still  more  that  of  being 
called  by  his  appreciative  and  grateful  fellow-citizens  to  the  manage- 
ment, in  its  full  and  stalwart  maturity,  of  the  system  which  he  nurtured 
and  directed  in  its  infancy;  and  so,  full  of  years  and  of  honors,  he  laid 
down  the  work  only  with  his  life.  His  name  and  his  services  will  ever 
be  held  in  fond  and  grateful  remembrance  alike  by  the  teachers,  pupils, 
patrons  and  officers  of  our  Public  Schools.  Sincere  and  earnest  of  pur- 
pose, dignified  of  bearing,  yet  courteous  of  manner  and  gentle  of  speech, 
firm  for  the  right  as  he  saw  it,  yet  calmly  and  graciously  considerate  of 
the  opinions  of  others,  sound  in  scholarship  and  clean  of  thought,  he 
everywhere  and  always,  in  private  as  in  public  life,  most  worthily  bore 
and  nobly  graced  the  highest  title  which  man  can  bear — that  of  the  true 
American  gentleman— ^nd  as  a  model  of  such  in  its  highest  type,  he  has 
left  his  example  as  a  rich  heritage  to  the  youth  of  the  city. 

Resolvedy  That  we  extend  to  his  widow  and  children  in  the  shadow 
and  sorrow  of  their  g^eat  bereavement,  our  sincere,  respectful  sympathy. 

Resolved^  That  when  this  Board  adjourns,  it  do  so  in  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Andrew  J.  Moulder. 

Resolved^  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  in  full  upon  the  minutes, 
and  that  an  engrossed  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

MEMORIAL    EXERCISES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  teachers,  called  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Moulder,  a  memorial  address  was  read  by  Miss 
Cahalin,  Principal  of  the  Peabody  School ;  and  President  Kellogg 
of  the  State  University,  ex-State  Superintendent  Fred  M.  Camp- 
bell, Mrs.  Mary  Prag  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  School  Director 
Charles  A.  Murdock,  and  Joseph  O'Connor,  Principal  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  spoke  of  Mr.  Moulder  in  his  various  rela- 
tions of  Regent  of  the  University  and  State  and  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  The  exercises  were  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  honorable  men  of 
his  time.    I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  all  of  the  addresses. 

MEMORIAL    ADDRESS. 

The  Ruler  of  the  Universe  has  called  from  his  work  on  earth  our 
Saperintendent,  associate,  friend,  Andrew  Jackson  Moulder. 
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In  memory  of  those  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  dating 
his  long  life  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  tlK 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  his  co-workers  in  the 
cause  of  education,  meet  to-day  to  give  this  expression  of  their  respect 
and  to  extend  to  his  bereaved  ones  the  offering  of  a  heartfelt  sympathy. 

For  on  us  the  name  and  form  and  daily  life  of  Andrew  J.  Moulder 
have  left  an  impress  not  transient,  but,  like  the  immortal  flame  of  his 
own  true  spirit,  destined  to  influence  countless  generations  yet  to  be. 

Not  alone  because  of  his  services  rendered  in  the  educational  world, 
as  an  organizer  of  the  public  school  system  of  California,  as  an  able 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  this  city,  not  by  reason  of  long  and  faith- 
ful service  rendered  to  higher  education  in  the  University  of  California 
and  the  State  Normal  School,  do  we  now  meet  to  honor  his  memory. 
These  labors,  invaluable  as  they  are,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
influences  radiated  from  his  noble,  strong,  chivalrous  manhood.  It  is 
these  personal  qualities  that  make  the  name  of  Andrew  J.  Moulder  an 
example — a  type  of  the  true  American  character. 

May  his  wife  and  children  remember  in  their  loss  that  the  grateful 
memory  of  the  thousand  teachers  mingle  with  their  sorrow,  and  may 
this  knowledge  serve  to  bring  sweet  fruitage  of  hope  and  resignation. 

MRS.    PRAG'S  ADDRESS. 

I  have  but  a  few  short  simple  words  to  add  to  the  glowing  eulogiums 
to  which  you  have  listened  this  afternoon. 

Sir  Philip  Sydney  himself,  "the  mirror  of  all  courtesy,"  describes 
one  of  his  characters  as  a  man  "with  high  erected  thoughts,  seated  m 
the  heart  of  courtesy."     Such  a  man  was  our  friend  Andrew  J.  Moulder. 

Do  we  ever  realize  how  much  of  the  world's  happiness  depends  upon 
the  manners  and  bearing  of  those  with  whom  we  are  thrown  in  contact? 
No  one  can  feel  this  more  than  the  women  who  have  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  take  upon  themselves  the  struggle  for  existence.     Brought 
into  daily  contact  with  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,"  pushingi 
crowding,  fighting  their  way  along,  how  soon  these  women  learn  to  fully 
value  "  the  small  sweet  courtesies  of  life."     How  much  these  courtesies 
help  toward  making  life  bearable.     There  are  few  women  who  appr^' 
ciate  this  fact  more  than  do  the  teachers  of  our  School  Department. 
They  have  much  to  rasp  and  worry  them;  body  and  soul  grow  wearyi 
at  times  they  seek  for  advice  and  assistance   from  those  in  authority- 
They  go,  sometimes  in  fear  and  trembling.     How  delightful,  how  chanU" 
ing,  to  be  met  with  gentleness,  with  kindness,  with  unfailing  courtesy. 
So  was  every  teacher  met  when  duty  or  pleasure  brought  her  into  the 
presence  of  Andrew  J.  Moulder.     "  He  was  the  kindest  of  men,  the  best 
conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit  in  doing   courtesies."     His  intellect 
aroused  our  admiration,  his  uprightness  commanded  our  respect,  but 
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the  characteristic  which  impressed  itself  upon  our  hearts  was  his  gracious 
manner,  his  sweet  urbanity.  He  was  a  gentleman  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word.  "  The  very  pink  of  courtesy,"  graced  with  polished  manners 
tnd  fine  sense.  To  each  and  all  he  gave  patient,  courteous  hearing  and 
kindly  consideration.  His  very  presence  soothed  and  comforted,  so  that 
all  soon  learned  to  love  and  trust  him.  May  we,  one  and  all  of  us,  learn 
from  the  chivalrous  manner  and  perfect  courtesy  which  marked  the  life 
and  character  of  our  friend,  the  lesson  Emerson  taught,  when  he  said, 
**  Life  is  not  so  short  but  there  is  always  time  for  courtesy." 

MR.   CAMPBELI**S    ADDRESS. 

Next  Monday — November  4th— will  mark  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  the  election  of  Andrew  J.  Moulder  to  the  office  of  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction.  He  was  the  third  person  in  regular  order 
'pho  has  filled  that  office,  and  the  one  who  filled  it  for  the  longest  time, 
viz.:  six  years. 

In  the  prime  of  young  and  vigorous  manhood  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  position,  well  equipped  by  natural  executive  ability  ;  and, 
inspired  by  a  worthy  ambition,  and  following  high  ideals,  he  wrought 
faithfully  and  vigorously  during  his  long  term,  as  a  pioneer  in  further- 
ance of  a  broad  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  free  public  education  for 
California. 

His  accession  to  that  position  being  but  seven  years  after  the  first 
influx  of  people  who  were  attracted  by  our  rich  gold  fields,  he  stands 
conspicuously  forth  with  the  Durants,  Willeys,  Kelloggs,  Braytons  and 
Swetts— towering  above  the  mere  gold-seekers  as  one  of  those  who,  see- 
ing the  possibilities  for  a  great  commonwealth  on  this  Pacific  Slope, 
"cntallhis  splendid  energies  to  laying  broad  and  deep,  the  only  safe 
foundation  upon  which  a  free  State  may  rest,  viz.:  the  widest  possible 
^opportunities  for  high  intelligence  among  all  the  people. 

His  works  as  State  Superintendent  live  after  him,  and  will  always 
remain  a  splendid  monument  to  his  memory.  As  a  successor  to  him  in 
that  office  at  a  later  day,  I  bring  this  message  here,  and  lay  upon  his  bier 
an  humble  tribute  of  respect  and  of  remembrance  for  the  faithful,  earnest, 
intelligent,  disinterested  official  service  he  thus  rendered  the  State  in  its 
highest  and  most  important  interests. 

But  I  bear  a  double  message,  and  am  permitted  also  here  to  speak 

of  Mr.  Moulder  from  sentiments  of  a   closer  and   tenderer  nature ;  to 

'peak  as  one  whose  privilege  it  was  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 

^  greet  him  as  friend,  and  to  be  received  and  acknowledged  as  such  by 

him;  as  one  who  knew  him  well  and  loved  him  much,  and  to  whom  the 

announcement  of  his  death  came  with  the  shock  of  a  personal  bereave- 
JDent. 
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Brave  always  in  the  conscious  rectitude  of  his  purposes,  his  manner 
of  maintaining  his  position  and  his  convictions,  were  nevertheless  in- 
variably tempered  by  a  kindly  and  courteous  consideration  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  His  gentle  tones  were  the  reflex  of  the  purity  of  his 
thought  and  the  tenderness  of  his  heart.  His  courtly  dignity  of  bearing 
was  harmoniously  blended  with  sympathetic  affability  of  manner  and 
address;  his  earnestness  seasoned  with  the  modesty  of  true  scholarship— 
in  short,  Andrew  J.  Moulder  was  a  model  of  what  a  true  gentleman  is, 
what  a  true  gentleman  should  be.  As  such  he  has  left  an  example  most 
valuable  in  these  days  of  vulgar  self-assertion,  of  aggressive  self-con- 
scious young  America. 

"  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him,  that  nature 
might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world,  this  was  a  man." 

Having  given  the  service  of  his  young  manhood  to  the  cause  of  public 
instruction  in  California,  having  devoted  to  the  same  cause  in  this  city 
the  energy,  experience  and  ripened  judgment  of  his  maturer  years,  fit- 
ting it  was  that  when,  in  the  fullness  of  years,  he  was  called  to  his  final 
reward,  the  message  should  find  him  ministering  at  the  altar  in  that 
grand  and  beautiful  temple,  in  the  planning  and  building  of  which  he 
bore  so  large  a  part. 

Brave  heart,  dear  friend,  good  citizen,  faithful  public  officer,  ripe 
scholar,  true  gentleman,  farewell ! 

'*  There's  rosemary — that's  for  remembrance; 
And  there  is  pansies — that's  for  thong^hts." 

MR.   O'CONNOR'8  address. 

In  speaking  of  our  departed  friends  we  are  so  careful  to  follow  the 
old  maxim,  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,  and  so  prone  to  exaggerate  their 
virtues,  that  post  mortem  reviews  of  character  are  generally  misleading 
and  often  untrue.  In  the  case  of  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  however,  the 
Roman  caution  is  entirely  unnecessary,  for  no  one  can  truthfully  say  any- 
thing not  good  of  him  and  the  highest  tribute  to  his  memory  would  be  a 
truthful  enumeration  of  his  qualities  as  a  man  and  of  his  services  as  9 
citizen.  Even  had  I  sufficient  time  I  should  be  unequal  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  this  task,  as  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Moulder 
runs  back  but  little  over  twelve  vears  and  is  confined  offictallv  to  his 
services  in  our  School  Department.  But  our  friend's  record,  being  closely 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  our  State,  is  public  property,  and  I  ask 
you  but  just  to  glance  with  me  at  that  record. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  A.  J.  Moulder  has  been  under  the  eyes  and 
in  the  service  of  the  people  of  California.  He  was  City  Controller  or 
Auditor  during  the  turbulent  pioneer  daj's  o\  San  Francisco;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  before  California  had  formulated  School 
Laws  or  evolved  any  definite  system  for  the  conduct  of  public  instruc- 
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Sccretarj  of  the  San  Francisco  Free  Pnblic  Librar;;  next  Superintendent 
orCommon  Schools  of  this  Citj  and  County;  later  an  officer  oftbe  U.  S. 
Mint,  and  once  again  our  well  loved  Supcrinteadcnt. 

Can  aaj  praise  be  higher,  any  tribnte  more  glowing  than  the  simple 
(act  that  after  all  this  long  and  varied  public  service,  amid  the  crim- 
inatioaa  and  Tecriminationa  of  opposing  political  parties,  no  one  can, 
and  no  one  ever  conld,  point  to  a  single  discreditable  or  even  imprudent 
actofhis?  What  an  example  of  good  citiEcnsbip!  What  a  noblemodel 
for  the  aspiring  yoong  men  of  to-daj ! 

In  the  last  political  campaign,  I  remember  how  amused  Mr.  Moulder 
was  when  the  mmor  reached  him  that  some  of  his  antagonists,  knowing 
Ml  well  they  could  not  impugn  his  integrity,  and  also  understanding  all 
about  his  kindly  disposition,  gentle  manners  and  high  sense  of  right. 
were  endeavoring  to  turn  these  virtnea  against  him  by  claiming  that,  if 
elected,  he  would  be  so  lenient  that  the  drones  of  the  Department  could 
do  just  as  they  pleased,  and  that  that  was  wbyamajorityof  the  teachers 
wanted  him.  A  more  foohsh  calumny  was  never  uttered.  The  teachers 
nctl  knew  that  he  would  ueither  countenance  nor  palliate  wrong-doing 
on  tbeir  part;  bnt  they  knew  equally  well  that  be  would  not  be  a  party 
to  and  would  not  tolerate  any  trickery  or  injustice  calculated  to  injure 
any  employee  of  the  Department,  and  that  is  why  the  moat  meritorions 
teachers,  rather  than  the  drones  and  influence  people,  supported  him. 
They  knew  he  would  be  just  to  all.  Favoritism  and  persecution  had, 
during  Mr.  Moidder's  absence  from  the  Superintendency,  frequently 
taken  the  place  of  justice,  and  the  teachers  turned  to  him  as  their 
champion  to  re-enthrone  the  blind  goddess. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  what  other  speakers  have  so  well 
apressed.  My  task  has  been  to  show  why  the  teachers  loved  Superin- 
tfndent  Monlder  and  now  revere  his  memory ;  bat  I  who  have  known 
turn  intimately,  must  say  for  myself  that  I  never  found  a  character  more 
(omplete.  From  whatever  point  we  regard  him,  whether  as  the  alTable, 
courtly  gentleman  in  whose  presence  coarseness  vanished,  the  consci- 
tntiong  o£Bcial,  neglecting  his  health  to  perform  his  duties,  the  constant, 
pnerons  friend,  or  the  kind,  loving  husband  and  father,  Andrew  Jackson 
Moulder  was  one  man  among  ten  thousand ;  and  it  is  because,  knowing 
Urn  as  we  do,  we  can  lo  well  understand  the  awful  bereavement,  the  it- 
"paiable  loss  to  hia  family,  that  our  hearts  go  out  to  them  in  true  and 
lull  lympathy  during  this  season  of  their  greatest  grief. 

to  conclusion,  I  would  say  as  a  word  of  solace  to  the  widow  and 
children  o|  our  departed  friend,  that  the  example  he  has  set  and  the 
Dnifbnnly  high  appreciation  of  his  virtues  should  soothe  their  troubled 
spirits  sad  should  go  far  to  assist  the  healing  hand  of  time  in  assuaging 
thdr  heavy  sorrow. 
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MISS  LILLIB  B.   GALLAGHER. 

Miss  L.  E.  Gallagher,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Everett 
School,  died  April  23, 1895.  She  was  bo  rn  in  Missouri,  but  came 
to  California  with  her  parents  in  the  early  sixties.  She  com- 
pleted her  education  by  graduation  from  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  soon  afterwards  entered  upon  what  was  literally 
a  life-work  as  a  teacher,  for  after  a  service  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  she  left  the  school  room  only  to  die. 

Her  work  was  confined  to  the  instruction  of  little  children  just 
entering  school,  a  duty  for  which  her  gentle  manner  and  con- 
scientious nature  peculiarly  fitted  her:  Those  to  whom  she  was 
best  known— her  friends  and  the  hundreds  of  children  to  whom 
she  ministered— will  always  hold  her  in  loving  remembrance. 

Miss  HELEN  A.   SINGLEY. 

April  7,  1895,  she  was  suddenly  called  to  eternal  rest ;  and 
there  passed  from  earth  to  heaven  a  thoroughly  earnest,  conscien- 
tious and  faithful  worker  in  our  School  Department— Miss  Helen 
A.  Singley,  a  teacher  in  the  Longfellow  Primary  School. 

Miss  Singley  was  born  in  California.  She  received  her  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  Sonoma  county.  Very  shortly  after 
leaving  the  school  room  as  a  pupil  she  entered  it  as  a  teacher. 
She  taught  for  many  years  in  the  schools  of  Petaluma,  resigning 
her  position  there  to  accept  one  in  the  San  Francisco  School  De- 
partment. She  was  assigned  to  the  Longfellow  Primary  School, 
December,  1891,  where  she  remained  until  her  death. 

Miss  Singley  brought  to  bear  upon  her  school  room  work  un- 
tiring zeal,  a  sunshiny  disposition,  cheerful  manner  and  a  very 
kind  heart;  all  of  which  make  children  enjoy  school  and  fond  of 
their  teacher. 

One  of  a  large  family,  her  energetic  support,  constant  thought- 
fulness  and  gentle  sympathy  testity  to  her  great  and  unselfish 
love.  She  was  the  care-bearer  of  the  family ;  her  death  caused  the 
first  break  in  her  family  circle.  Father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters, 
fellow- teachers  and  friends,  all  deeply  mourn  her  loss. 
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MISS  MARY  batten. 

Miss  Mary  Batten  was  appointed  to  the  Buena  Vista  School 
in  July,  1888,  and  from  that  time  until  her  death,  in  August, 
1894,  gave  the  most  careful,  conscientious  work,  inspired  by  an 
cnthnsiasm  and  earnestness  that  never  flagged,  and  ttie  wisdom 
and  tact  that  her  long  experience  in  country  schools  and  years  of 
carefal  study  had  given  her. 

A  lovely  character,  so  self-poised  and  disciplined  that  her 
pnpils  seemed  to  take  from  her  the  power  of  self-control  and  a 
strong  feeling  of  personal  responsibility— in  fact,  her  influence  in 
the  school  still  endures,  and  hardly  a  day  passes  that  her  name 
is  not  gratefully  and^ovingly  mentioned. 

Her  young  life  is  ended.  Perhaps  had  she  spared  herself  more 
her  stay  here  might  have  been  longer;  but  when  we  measure  life 
by  deeds,  not  years,  hers  seems  complete  and  full. 

MRS.    F.    E.    REYNOLDS. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Reynolds  was  a  tcjicher  in  this  department  for  30 
years  or  more;  18  years  of  this  time  she  was  Vice  Principal  of 
the  Hayes  Valley  Grammar  School  (the  John  Swctt  Grammar 
School),  which  position  she  filled  honorably.    For  the  last  few 
yean  of  her  teaching  she  was  an  assistant  in  the  Rincon  Gram- 
mar School.    Mrs.  Reynolds  was  a  faithful,  conscientious  teacher. 
Her  last  year's  service  must  have  been  one  of  great  suffering,  yet 
she  worked  on  so  uncomplainingly  that  her  own  family,  even,  did 
not  realize  that  a  mortal  disease  was  upon  her.    Worn  out  by 
her  long  years  of  teaching,  she  took  to  her  bed  for  a  **few  days  " 
(she  thought),  never  again  to  resume  her  life  work.    September 
19,  1894,  she  passed  to  that  Haven  of  Rest  where  one  is  never 
weary  nor  sick.    Faithful  in  every  relation  in  life,  at  last  she  has 
heard  the  Master  say,  **  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.*' 

How  many  such  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  our^ranksl 
How  tardy  often  are  we  in  expressing  our  appreciation  of  such 
feithful  service! 

It  is  we// to  honor  our  dead,  and  pay  just  tribute  to  those 
who  fall  in  the  ranks;  better  still  to  speak  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  praise  to  the  faithful  teachers  still  in  our  midst. 
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MRS.    A.    C.    PALMER. 

On  June  19,  1893,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Palmer,  a  teacher  in  the  San 
Francisco  schools,  ended  her  life  work  here  and  was  transferred 
to  the  School  that  is  never  dismissed,  taught  by  the  greatest 
Teacher  the  world  has  ever  seen.  At  Napa  Springs,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  summer  vacation,  she  was  called  to  that  Rest  which 
He  giveth  Hia  beloved. 

Mrs.  Palmer  became  a  member  of  the  school  department  in 
March,  1877.  Her^first  work  was  done  in  the  Valencia  Grammar 
School.  Later  she  became  one  of  the  corps  of  teachers  in  the 
Lincoln  Grammar.  A  graduate  of  the  High  School  at  Newbury* 
port,  Mass.,  she  was  well  fitted  for  her  chosen  profession. 
Among  her  classmates  were  the  gifted  writers,  Jane  Andrews  and 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 

Faithful  and  true,  earnest  and  untiring,  stem,  but  just,  hating 
the  wrong  and  loving  the  right,  many  a  Lincoln  School  boy,  now 
grown  to  manhood,  is  the  better  man  for  thy  precept  and  exam- 
ple, and  holds  thy  name  in  reverence  and  esteem ! 

MISS    CAROLINE    R.    PUTNAM. 

Miss  Caroline  R.  Putnam  died  in  New  York  city  July  8,  1894. 
She  was  a  teacher  in  the  Denman  School  from  February  12, 1878, 
to  March  22,  1894,  when  she  was  obliged  to  ask  for  leave  ol 
absence  on  account  of  the  disease  to  which  she  finally  succumbed. 

Miss  Putnam  belonged  to  a  cultivated  family,  was  hersell 
highly  educated,  and  showed  marked  proficiency  and  fine  taste  ic 
literature  and  music. 

Immediately  after  her  graduation,  she  was  appointed  a 
teacher  in  the  Denman  School,  and  labored  there  uninterruptedly 
up  to  her  untimely  death.  She  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  dis- 
ciplinarian, extremely  conscientious  in  all  her  work,  and  she  exer 
cised  a  most  refining  infiuence  upon  her  pupils. 

She  was  more  than  a  faithful  and  successful  instructor  in  a! 
the  branches  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  for  she  devotee 
herself  to  the  development  of  the  character  of  her  pupils,  culti 
vating  their  taste,  refining  their  manners,  and  elevating  theii 
motives.  Her  memory  is  cherished  by  her  associate  teachers  and 
by  hundreds  of  grateful  pupils  whose  souls  have  received  the  im- 
press of  her  noble  mind  and  of  her  pure  heart. 
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MISS    EVA    WHITE. 

It  is  seldom  we  are  called  on  to  chronicle  in  our  School  Depart- 
ment so  sad  a  death  as  that  of  Miss  Bva  White,  teacher  in  the 
Bdison  Primary  School.  Broad-minded  and  progressive  in  her 
thoaght,  hopefal  and  bright  in  her  nature,  Miss  White  was  just 
the  character  to  place  over  little  children  as  teacher  and  guide. 
She  was  bom  in  California,  educated  in  our  public  schools,  and 
possesDcd  of  a  splendid  physique  that  promised  strong  work  in 
the  future,  but,  unfortunately,  her  young  life  and  aspiration  were 
blighted,  and  Death  came,  all  too  soon,  to  claim  his  "  shining 
mark." 

Her  work  in  the  schools  was  always  excellent,  for  she  led  in 
Ikt  classes  in  the  Primary,  Grammar,  High  School,  and  finally 
graduated  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  Class  of  1890,  winning  the 
fint  prize  position  in  the  School  Department,  which  position  she 
ably  filled  until  her  death. 

She  was  well  able  to  pursue  the  advanced  studies  of  the  Univer- 
«ity,  which  she  would  have  done,  but  her  loyalty  to  her  parents 
and  her  high  sense  of  duty  led  her  to  take  up  the  active  struggle 
in  their  home  life,  of  which  she  was  the  light  and  joy.  Her  strong 
pcrsoaality  endeared  her  to  all  of  her  teachers  and  companions 
who  valued  her  high  qualiities  of  mind  and  great  moral  worth. 

As  a  teacher  she  was  alert,  accurate  and  iust.  She  esteemed 
ber  Normal  course  greatly,  and  often  spoke  of  its  practical  value 
to  her  in  the  daily  routine  of  her  class  work.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Professor  William  White,  who  for  many  years  taught 
inonr  High  Schools.  Her  mother  was  her  most  intimate  friend, 
^d  their  devoted  companionship  had  much  to  do  with  her  high 
purpose  in  life. 

Stricken  down  in  her  young  womanhood,  in  her  23d  year, 
with  an  unblemished  name,  her  work  faithful  and  true,  let  us  hope 
that  her  memory  will  be  kept  green  in  the  annals  of  our  Depart- 
ment. 
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DUDLEY  C.  8TONB. 

Dudley  C.  Stone,  special  teacher  of  Elementary  Science,  was 
killed  by  an  electric  car  on  December  1, 1895.  He  was  sixty-eight 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  bat  full  of  mental  and  physi- 
cal vigor,  in  excellent  health  and  high  spirits,  and  giving  promise 
of  many  years  of  active  labor  in  our  School  Department,  which 
he  bad  already  served  so  long  and  well. 

Mr.  Stone  was  born  and  educated  in  Ohio,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated from  Marietta  College  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  After  grad- 
uation, he  went  to  New  Orleans  to  teach,  and  in  the  early  fifties 
he  came  to  California  and  settled  at  Marysville.  Here,  for  many 
years,  he  was  the  most  prominent  educator  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia, and  here  he  developed  that  taste  for  research  in  the  sciences 
of  nature  which  distinguished  his  subsequent  career. 

He  was  elected  to  the  public  schools  of  this  city  in  July,  1873, 
after  having  taught  a  few  years  in  the  private  schools  of  Oakland 
and  Berkeley. 

He  was  appointed  Deputy  Superintendent  by  H.  M.  Bolander 
in  1875,  reappointed  by  A.  L.  Mann  in  1877,  and  by  J.  W.  Taylor 
in  1880.  At  the  expiration  of  Superintendent  Taylor*s  term  in 
1883,  Mr.  Stone  was  elected  teacher  of  science  in  the  Girls*  High 
School. 

As  Deputy  Superintendent,  Mr.  Stone  was  a  judicious  adviser 
of  teachers,  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  to  their  classes,  and 
an  excellent  examiner  of  the  schools,  under  the  former  system  of 
periodic  written  examinations,  directed  by  the  Superintendent. 

As  a  teacher,  he  had  a  bright,  active  mind,  a  vast  store  of 
information,  a  prodigious  memory,  a  clear  style,  a  ready  exposi- 
tion, a  warm  sympathy  with  his  pupils  and  a  youthful  freshness 
of  feeling  and  manner  that  remained  his  most  striking  character- 
istic to  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  was  elected  special  teacher  of  Elementary  Science  in  1893. 
This  was  a  post  especially  adapted  to  his  tastes  and  his  acquire- 
ments, and,  at  tbe|Same  time,  one  in  which  he  could  render  signaL^ 
service  to  schools,  in  making  familiar  and  attractive  this  rath< 
novel  province  of  the  revised  course  of  study.     The  needs  of  the 
Normal  School,  in  which  his  services  were  frequently  demande 
and  highly  appreciated,  took  him  away  so  much  from  his  specii 
duties  that  the  schools  have  had  only  enough  of  his  help  to  gel 
glimpses  of  his  methods,  to  catch  a  little  of  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
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spirit  and  to  realize  fulljr  the  irreparable  loss  we  have  sufifered  by 
his  sadden  removal. 

He  leaves  behind  him  the  memory  of  a  long,  usefal,  beneficent 
life— a  life  devoted  not  to  the  making  of  riehes,butto  the  accumu- 
lation  of  knowledge— knowledge  which  he  did  not  use  as  a  means 
of  sdfish  cnlture,  but  for  the  improvement  and  the  delight  of  the 
young. 

He  leaves  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-teachers  the  image  of  a 
learned,  kindly,  genial  gentleman,  whom  it  was  an  advantage  to 
know  and  whom  it  is  a  happiness  to  remember. 

JAMBS   G.    iCBNNBDY. 

By  the  death  of  James  G.  Kennedy,  Principal  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Normal  School,  the  cause  of  education  lost  one  of  its  ablest 
exponents. 

Prom  a  sturdy  Scotch  ancestry,  he  inherited  an  active,  logical 
mind. 

His  boyhood,  after  crossing  the  plains  with  his  parents  in 
1854,  was  devoted  to  the  toil  incident  to  life  on  a  ranch,  and  later 
to  mining,  with  occasional  brief  intervals  at  a  country  school, 
where,  by  dint  of  hard  study,  he  mastered  the  elements  of  an 
education.  Subsequently  he  graduated  from  the  San  Jose  Normal 
School,  taught  several  terms  in  country  districts,  was  County 
Saperintendent,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Principal  of 
a  grammar  School,  Principal  of  a  high  school,  and  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  San  Jose. 

In  1886  he  entered  the  San  Francisco  School  Department, 
where  he  filled  the  position  of  class  teacher.  Principal  of  a  gram- 
mar school.  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  Principal  of  the  Normal 
School.  He  was  President  of  the  Cogswell  Polytechnic  School 
during  the  years  1888-89-90. 

Always  active,  studious  and  progressive,  there  is  nothing 
more  noticeable  in  James  G.  Kennedy's  life  than  his  marked 
growth  in  later  years.  He  had  always  placed  for  himself  a  high 
standard  of  professional  worth. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  hardly  a  middle-aged  man  when  he  died, 
And  it  can  scarce  be  doubted  that  the  arduous  mental  labors 
attendant  on  what  he  deemed  the  proper  administration  of  his 
duties,  brought  about  his  untimely  end. 

Not  only  by  his  family,  to  whom  he  was  a  devoted  husband 
and  a  loving  father,  will  he  be  mourned;  but  in  all  the  councils  of 
the  friends  of  popular  education. 
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CONCLUSION. 


In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  in  most  positive  phrase  my  high 
appreciation  of  the  people  and  the  press  of  San  Francisco  for 
their  very  cordial  support  of  the  schools ;  of  the  pupils,  for  their 
uniformly  studious  habits,  and  their  almost  always  good- 
natured,  cheery  obedience;  of  the  teachers,  for  their  genial, 
earnest,  able  devotion  to  duty,  and  of  the  members  of  the  present 
Board  of  Education,  for  the  intelligent  courage  with  which  they 
manage  the  schools. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

MADISON  BABCOCK, 

*  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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QKNIBAL  STATISnoa. 


1894. 

1895. 

PONkttOD  of  the  city— 1880. 296,997 

Vmh«rof  Twitli  in  the  cltTQnder17ye4Mrtof  •ve 

92,026 
68,890 

98.668 
70,006 

Moabtr  of  youth  in  the  dty  between  6  and  17  yeMi  of  age 
wiMi  are  entitled  by  law  to  draw  public  money 

^iwuiunt  roU  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  city 

Bcedpta  of  the  School  Department 

$842,644,179  00 
1,051,168  84 
10.95  Ota. 

$826,108,898  00 
1.076.099  80 

Otty  Mfaool  tax  on  each  handred  dollars 

12.10  cti. 

4tlznated  valne  of  school  litee 

$3,280,900  00 

1,627,690  00 

267,668  00 

10,606  86 

86,769  00 

4 

$3,240,700  00 

1,668,744  00 

2n,668  00 

10,827  80 

62,418  00 

Eitioiatfid  Talne  of  school  bnildinn .  • 

ffrtimfitfrd  rahie  of  eehool  furniture, * 

btimated  value  of  Bchool  librariee 

hfimatiMl  ralnA  f*f  M*hAAl  AimATfttna 

Total  value  of  school  property 

$5,063,863  86 

$5,140,257  80 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS— CoMCLUOiD. 


18M. 

1806. 

• 

Number  of  Normal  SohoolH 

2 

1 

SO 

44 

6 

1 

Number  of  Hiflrh  Schools. 

2 

Number  of  Polyteohnic  Hiarh  Schools. 

1 

Number  of  Gnunnuur  Schools 

to 

Number  of  Primarv  Schools ,  t  t 

45 

Number  of  EvMiincp  Schooli           •••   • 

A 

Tot&l  nnmlMip  ofiliAoIft          ..••••  •••••••• •••• 

78 

75 

Numb^  of  brick  school  buildings  owned  by  the  department 
Number  of  wooden  school  buildings  owned  by  the  departm't 
Number  of  bnildinva  rented  hr  the  denartment 

7 

68 
11 

7 
04 

8 

Total  number  of  buildings  used  by  the  department. 

81 

79 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


1804. 

1886 

luoUme&t  in  tiM  Normal  School 

86 

bnoHiMnt  in  the  Hlvh  fiflluwtlfl. 

1,280 

671 

88,282 

4,286 

1.267 

616 

88,478 

4,884 

bndhMot  ia  the  Potytaohnio  Hlffb  Sehool 

Bffonmcnt  in  th a  firuMnmrnr  mnA  Primarr  Hchoolll . .  •  t 

fiutiBaient  in  the  Evening  Schooli 

i^pM  enroHmeot , .  x  x .       , 

44.840 

44,822 

1^  avmge  number  belonfcing 

86,088 

85,070 

Atoim  daily  attendance  in  the  Normal  School 

80.2 

Avenge  daily  attendanoe  in  the  High  Schoola. 

076 
467 

20,718 
1,788 

82,080 

087.8 

Aroafe  daily  attendance  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School. . . . 
Arcngt  daily  attendance  in  Orammar  and  Primary  Schools. 
Areragt  d^^  attendance  in  Evening  Schoola^ 

475.6 

20,668.2 

1,818.1 

1\)ia]  avtfege  daily  attendance 

82,074.2 
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MRS.    A.    C.    PALMER. 

On  June  19,  1893,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Palmer,  a  teacher  in  the  San 
Francisco  schools,  ended  her  life  work  here  and  was  transferred 
to  the  School  that  is  never  dismissed,  taught  by  the  greatest 
Teacher  the  world  has  ever  seen.  At  Napa  Springs,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  summer  vacation,  she  was  called  to  that  Rest  which 
He  giveth  His  beloved. 

Mrs.  Palmer  became  a  member  of  the  school  department  in 
March,  1877.  Her^first  work  was  done  in  the  Valencia  Grammar 
School.  Later  she  became  one  of  the  corps  of  teachers  in  the 
Lincoln  Grammar.  A  graduate  of  the  High  School  at  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  she  was  well  fitted  for  her  chosen  profession. 
Among  her  classmates  were  the  gifted  writers,  Jane  Andrews  and 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 

Faithful  and  true,  earnest  and  untiring,  stern,  but  just,  hating 
the  wrong  and  loving  the  right,  many  a  Lincoln  School  boy,  now 
grown  to  manhood,  is  the  better  man  for  thy  precept  and  exam- 
ple, and  holds  thy  name  in  reverence  and  esteem ! 

MISS    CAROLINE    R.    PUTNAM. 

Miss  Caroline  R.  Putnam  died  in  New  York  city  July  8,  189-I'. 
She  was  a  teacher  in  the  Denman  School  from  February  12, 1878, 
to  March  22,  1894,  when  she  was  obliged  to  ask  for  leave  of 
absence  on  account  of  the  disease  to  which  she  finally  succumbed. 

Miss  Putnam  belonged  to  a  cultivated  family,  was  herself 
highly  educated,  and  showed  marked  proficiency  and  fine  taste  in 
literature  and  music. 

Immediately  after  her  graduation,  she  was  appointed  a 
teacher  in  the  Denman  School,  and  labored  there  uninterruptedly 
up  to  her  untimely  death.  She  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  dis- 
ciplinarian, extremely  conscientious  in  all  her  work,  and  she  exer- 
cised a  most  refining  influence  upon  her  pupils. 

She  was  more  than  a  faithful  and  successful  instructor  in  aH 
the  branches  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  for  she  devotec3 
herself  to  the  development  of  the  character  of  her  pupils,  culti- 
vating their  taste,  refining  their  manners,  and  elevatinjj  thei^ 
motives.  Her  memory  is  cherished  by  her  associate  teachers  aocl 
by  hundreds  of  grateful  pupils  whose  souls  have  received  the  im- 
press of  her  noble  mind  and  of  her  pure  heart. 
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MISS   EVA   WHITE. 

It  is  sddom  we  are  called  on  to  chronicle  in  our  School  Depart- 
ment so  sad  a  death  as  that  of  Miss  £va  White,  teacher  in  the 
Edison  Primary  School.  Broad-minded  and  progressive  in  her 
thoaght,  hopefal  and  bright  in  her  nature,  Miss  White  was  just 
the  character  to  place  over  little  children  as  teacher  and  guide. 
She  was  bom  in  California,  educated  in  our  public  schools,  and 
possessed  of  a  splendid  physique  that  promised  strong  work  in 
the  future,  but,  unfortunately,  her  young  life  and  aspiration  were 
blighted,  and  Death  came,  all  too  soon,  to  claim  his  "  shining 
mark." 

Her  work  in  the  schools  was  always  excellent,  for  she  led  in 
lier  classes  in  the  Primary,  Grammar,  High  School,  and  finally 
graduated  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  Class  of  1890,  winning  the 
^rst  prize  position  in  the  School  Department,  which  position  she 
ably  filled  until  her  death. 

She  was  well  able  to  pursue  the  advanced  studies  of  the  Univer- 
sity, which  she  would  have  done,  but  her  loyalty  to  her  parents 
and  her  high  sense  of  duty  led  her  to  take  up  the  active  struggle 
in  their  home  life,  of  which  she  was  the  light  and  joy.  Her  strong 
personality  endeared  her  to  all  of  her  teachers  and  companions 
^ho  valued  her  high  qualiities  of  mind  and  great  moral  worth. 

As  a  teacher  she  was  alert,  accurate  and  iust.  She  esteemed 
her  Normal  course  greatly,  and  often  spoke  of  its  practical  value 
to  her  in  the  daily  routine  of  her  class  work.  She  was  the 
slaughter  of  Professor  William  White,  who  for  many  years  taught 
iQ  our  High  Schools.  Her  mother  was  her  most  intimate  friend, 
^d  their  devoted  companionship  had  much  to  do  with  her  high 
purpose  in  life. 

Stricken  down  in  her  young  womanhood,  in  her  23d  year, 
with  an  unblemished  name,  her  work  faithful  and  true,  let  us  hope 
that  her  memory  will  be  kept  green  in  the  annals  of  our  Depart- 
ment. 
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CONCLUSION. 


In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  in  most  positive  phrase  my  high 
appreciation  of  the  people  and  the  press  of  San  Francisco  for 
their  very  cordial  support  of  the  schools ;  of  the  pupils,  for  their 
uniformly  studious  habits,  and  their  almost  always  good- 
natured,  cheery  obedience;  of  the  teachers,  for  their  genial, 
earnest,  able  devotion  to  duty,  and  of  the  members  of  the  present 
Board  of  Education,  for  the  intelligent  courage  with  which  they 
manage  the  schools. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

MADISON  BABCOCK, 

'  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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GXNEBAL  STATISTICS. 


^'^'iHikttoa  of  the  dty-lSM. 296,097 

'^lUtiberof  yoathintbedtyunderlTyeanof  ave 

^^»Kkb«r  of  jonth  in  the  dty  between  6  and  17  yean  of  iipe' 
who  are  entitled  by  law  to  draw  public  money 

It  roll  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  dty 

^^oeipte  of  the  School  Department 

^^^y  Mfaool  tax  on  each  hundred  dollars 

"^■tlxnatod  Ttlue  of  ■chooliitea 

^■tixnated  Ttlne  of  echool  bnildinga 

tw^fanated  value  of  ichool  furniture 

^^vtimated  value  of  achool  libraries 

^*miiialfwl  value  of  achool  apparatus 

Total  value  of  school  property 


1894. 


92,026 


68,S90 


$342,644,179  00 
1,051,158  84 
10.95  Ota. 


13,280,900  00 

1,527,680  00 

257,568  00 

10,506  85 

86,759  00 


$5,063,863  85 


1895. 


93,558 


70,006 


1825,108,898  00 
1,076,099  80 
12.10  cts. 


13,240,700  00 

1,558,744  00 

277,568  00 

10,827  80 

52,418  00 


$5,140,257  80 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS— CoHCLUDlD. 


1894. 

1885. 

9 

Numbfir  of  Normal  Sehooln 

2 

1 

20 

44 

6 

1 

Number  of  Hiirh  Schools. 

9 

Number  of  Polyteohnic  Hisrh  Schools. 

1 

Number  of  Onunmar  Schools • 

20 

Nnmbfir  of  Prim&rv  Flnhools ^  t 

45 

Number  of  Eveninor  Schools ■•  • 

A 

XaIa.!  numtMir  sfihAAla           ..■•••  •••••••• ••• 

78 

75 

Nnmb^  of  brick  school  buUdingi  owned  by  the  department 
Number  of  wooden  school  buildings  owned  by  the  depwtm't 
Niimb#r  of  bnildlnn  rAntad  br  the  denArtment «.**«• 

7 
68 
11 

7 
84 

•• 

8 

Total  number  of  buildings  used  by  the  department. 

81 

70 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


1804. 

1806 

l^BtOUBMiit  in  tlM  Normal  School 

86 

KuoUmeot  in  tlie  HIkIi  Schools. 

1,280 

671 

88,862 

4,286 

1.267 

616 

88,478 

4,884 

^aoDiiient  in  the  Polytaohnle  Hiffh  School 

&liaI1ni«t»ft  In  *.\%»  flnmmav  anfl  PrlmATV  flchOOll 

^^(^ilhiMnt  In  the  Ereiilng  School! 

ToUl  eniollnient 

44.840 

44,822 

'Hal  ftTinge  number  bdonf(lng 

85,080 

85,070 

^^^WafsdalljAttendMioe  in  the  Normal  School 

80.2 

AYenge  daUy  atteDdanoe  in  the  High  Schools 

076 
457 

20,718 
1,788 

82,080 

087.8 

Aveiate  daily  attendance  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School. . . . 
Avenge  dal^jr  attendance  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 
Anragt  daily  attendance  in  Eyeinlng  Scbools. 

476.6 

20,663.2 

1,813.1 

'I'^D^  ftven^ie  dally  attendance 

82,074.2 

SUPBBtNTBKDBNT'S  KBPOBT. 


MCHSEB  or  TEACHBBS  IN  DKFABTIIBNT  BY  GRADEB-JUN^  IBM. 


BanulH«^UFiiiuUT... 
VroKdviiy  GrvmiPHr. ...... 

BusuTlua  Primu} 


Clerglvid  PiinWiT. . , 
<IoalmPiiiDUT,<..,. 


Hmm  IVtmuj. .  M 


Vniaoai  PiimuT 

OtHtM  Frjmu}. 

(Jbh'HI^ 

Ooldm  GUs  Frluugr . , . 


SDPHRINTENDENT'S   REPORT. 


t  OTTBACHEBS  IN  DEPAKTKEKT  BT  QBADES,  JUNE,  ISSt-CoaninnD. 


SUPBKINTUNDBNT'S  RBPOKT. 


NDJISER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPABTMEMT  BY  GRADES,  JUKE,  iaM-Ci»a,UI>i1>. 
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iniMBER  OF  TBACHKRS  IN  DEPARTMENT— MAT,  1886. 


Nomber  of  teacben  In  Normal  School 

Nuaber  of  teaefaen  in  High  Schools— BojrS'  and  Girls' 

Xomber  of  teaefaen  in  Polytediiiie  Hiflrh  School 

Number  of  tescbers  in  gmamta  girndss  (indnding  Yice-Principals). 

Knmbcr  of  imchtn  hi  primary  girndss 

Kvaber  of  twshsri  in  Evening  Schools 

Homber  of  Ormmnuur  and  Primary  Principals  without  classes 

NnAcr  of  unaasigned  teachers  and  substitutes,  day  schools 

Homber  of  regular  substitute  teachers,  eyening  schools 

5mnber  of  teachers  Physical  Culture. 

Somber  of  teachers  Elementary  Science 

^'omber  of  teachers  Cooking 

Nmnberof  teachers  Manual  Training 

Knmber  of  teachers  Drawing 

^nmb«  of  teachers  Hibtory 


Total  number  of  teachers 

^^  nomber  of  principals  (Included  in  total) 

>'amber  of  principals  not  required  to  teach  a  class  (Included  in  total) 
Komber  of  vice-prindpals  (Included  in  total) 


Men 


1 
17 

6 
14 


26 

18 


4 

1 

1 


84 
22 
17 
10 


Women. 

2 

1« 

14 

183 

488 

49 

87 

80 

I 


1 
1 


820 
58 
87 
18 


Total. 

8 

88 

to 

488 

76 
60 
80 
6 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 

904 
75 
64 

28 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES,  1894-05. 


HIOH  SCHOOLS. 

Principals.. 

Vice  Principals. 

Heads  ol  Departments 

Assistants 

Assistants  after  1  year's  experience 

Assistants  after  2  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  8  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  4  years'  experience , 


Pn  MOHTH. 


(Experience  in  r^n^Iarly  organised  High  Schools  in  the  United  States,  under 

a  High  School  Certificate,  to  count ) 

Teacher  of   Elocution— Girls'  High  School 

Teacher  of  Drawing— Girls'  High  School 

Teacher  of  French  and  English  Rhetoric— Girls'  High  School 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music— Girls'  High  School 

First  Assistant  -Polytechnic  High  School 

Second  Assistant— Polytechnic  High  School 

Assistants  Business  Department  Polytechnic  High  School 

Teachers  of  Typewriting— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Typewriting  (Miss  Garbarino) —Polytechnic  High  School 

Teachers  of  Stenography— Polytechnic  High  School  

Teacher  of  Spanish— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Penmanship— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Bookkeepiog  (Miss  Durkee)— Polytechnic  High  School 

Assistants  Business  Department  and  Typewriting— Polytechnic  High  School. 

Assistant  Teacher  Free-hand  Drawing— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  in  Manual  Training  Department— Miss   Van   Vleck— Polytechnic 

High  School 


S50  00 

165  00 

155  00 

100  00 

110  00 

120  00 

130  00 

140  00 

86  00 

140  00 

100  00 

SS  CO 

80  00 

75  00 

65  00 

00  00 

65  00 

75  00 

100  00 

75  00 

65  00 

00  00 

140  CO 

110  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES— Ck>irnKrBO. 


PtnOIPlU  OP  OKAMUB  aouooLi. 

liBOola,  South  OomopoUtMi,  John  Swell  and  Horace  Mano 

AH  other  OruuDAr  Sehooli 

Yici-PinrctPAU 
Ogamnar  Schools 

ntnCITALS  OP  PiniABT  8CBOOL8. 

Webaleraad  Whlttier 

Sooth  San  FFanoiaeo  and  Polrero 

AfJT  Cooper,  Emetiou,  Falrmoanl,  Oarfleld,  Henry  Darant,  Hum- 
boldt, Ealghl,  Lonfffellow,  Manhall,  Moolder,  Redding,  Starr 
King  and  Peabody 

CtcralaDd,  Kdiion,  Fremont,  Golden  Gate,  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Jeffer* 
■on,  LeConte,  Stanford,  Sherman,  Lafayette,  Bemal  Heighte  and 
Richmond 

Padfle  Aycnne,  Harrison  and  Douglass ... 

Boeaa  Yisla,  Madison,  Monroe,  Sheridan,  South    End  and  Winfleld 

ScotI 

CMnese,  Ocean  Hoose,  Sutro,  West  End,  Laguna  Honda 

DAT  SUBSmUTM  AKD  PBOBATIOlfART  TIACBBR8. 

Behrtltnte  Teachers 

Pnbitionary  Teachers— first  year 

^''^•tiwttry  Teachers  —second  year 

UHDUAE  TIACBUtS  OP  ORAMMAB  AKD  PRIMART  ORAOK  CLA88B8. 

Rwiym 

^^>«(«after  a  yearly  increase  of  |3  00  a  mouth,  until  the  following 
BHudmmn  of  salaries  are  reached: 

'^.Slxth  end  Serenlh  Grades 

^^  And  mnth  Grades. 

9 


PIE  MOXTH. 

•200  00 

176  00 

126  00 

100  00 

150  00 

185  00 

180  00 

120  00 

110  00 

100  00 

40  00 

45  00 

47  50 

60  00 

79  00 

83  00 
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STJPERIKTKNDENT'S  REPORT. 


SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES,  1894-95. 


BIOH  SCHOOLS. 

PiinciiMas.. 

Vice  Principals. 

Heads  of  I>epMrtments 

Asdstaots 

Assistants  after  1  year's  experience 

Assistants  after  2  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  8  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  4  years'  experience , 


Put  Month. 


J 


(Experience  in  r^^larly  organised  Higli  Schools  in  the  United  States,  under 

a  High  School  Certificate,  to  count ) 

Teacher  of   Elocution— Girls' High  School 

Teacher  of  Drawing— Girls'  High  School 

Teacher  of  French  and  English  Rhetoric— Girls'  High  School 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music— Girls'  High  School 

First  Assistant  -Polytechnic  High  School 

Second  Assistant— Polytechnic  High  School 

Assistants  Business  Department  Polytechnic  High  School 

Teachers  of  Typewriting— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Typewriting  (Miss  Garbarino)— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teachers  of  Stenography— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Spanish— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Penmanship— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Bookkeepiog  (Miss  Durkee)— Polytechnic  High  School 

Assistants  Business  Department  and  Typewriting— Polytechnic  High  School. 

Assistant  Teacher  Free-hand  Drawing— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  in  Manual  Training  Department— Mtss  Van   Vleck— Polytechnic 

High  School 


1260  00 

165  00 

155  00 

100  00 

110  00 

120  00 

190  00 

140  00 

S5  00 

140  00 

100  00 

S6  CO 

80  00 

75  00 

65  00 

60  00 

65  00 

75  00 

100  00 

75  00 

65  00 

60  00 

140  00 

110  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES— Oohtmuid. 


PBORJIPIU  or  OEAMMAK  •CUOOLS. 

Uaootn,  Sooih  CocmopoUtMi,  John  Swetl  uid  Horace  Hann 

^  okhMT  Onumnw  Sohooli 

TiCI-PBDVOIPAU 

^'nittiBitf  Schools 

« 

rBOrCirALI  op  PEIMABT  gCBOOLS. 

^•WiwaiidWhlttteff 

^^I'liUi  Sui  Fnndflco  aad  Potraro 

Mt^mtZf  Cooper,  Bmenon,  Falnnoant,  Oarfleld,  Henry  Darant,  Ham- 
bddt,  Balght,  LooRfenew,  M»r»hall,  Moulder,  Bedding,    Starr 

King  and  Peabody 

^^l^^ttlaiid,  Kdlion,  Fremont,  Qolden  Oate,  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Jeffer* 
•on,  LeConte,  Stanford,  Sherman,  Lateyette,  Bemal  Heights  and 

Bichmond 

^^^iflc  ATenne,  Harrison  and  Douglass 

^*>««»a  Yista,  Madison,  Monroe,  Sheridan,  South   End  and  Winfield 

800U 

^^^^U»«se,  Ocean  Honse,  Sutro,  West  End,  Laguna  Honda 

DAT  BUBSTITCm  AKD  PROBATIOKART  TBACHBR8. 

^b«titiite  Teachers 

^•^bsktionary  Ttechers— first  year 

^*^b«tionary  Teachers -second  year 

mBBDLAB  TBAOHIBB  OP  GRAKIIAB  AND  PRIM  ART  GRADB  CLA88B8. 

^^••t  jesr 

"RierMlter  a  yearly  increase  of  |3  00  a  mouth,  until  the  following 
maadmum  of  salaries  are  reached: 

nth,  ffixth  and  Seventh  Grades 

^^S^^thttdinntharades. 

9 


PBB  MOBTH. 


taoooo 

176  00 

Its  00 

100  00 
150  00 


185  00 


130  00 

120  00 

110  00 

100  00 

40  00 

45  00 

47  50 

50  00 


79  00 
83  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALiLRIBS— GoXTixnxo. 


Second,  Third  aad  Fourth  Orades— Fink  year 

Second  year 

Third  your. 

Foarth  year 

Fifth  ycAT 

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year 

raghthyear 

Ninth  year 

Tenth  year 

EleTenth  year 

Provided,  that  the  mazimum  salary  paid  to  the  holder  of  a  pri- 
mary grade  certificate  shall  be  |68  a  month. 

Beginners'  Classes.— First  Grade 

Receiving  the  same  allowance  for  experience  as  do  teachers  of 

grammar  grades. 
Assistants  in  grammar  and  primary  schools,  teaching  German 
and  English,  or  English  and  French,  $5.00  per  month  in  ad- 
dition to  their  salaries  according  to  the  schedule. 
In  fixing  the  salary  of  grammar  and  primary  teachers,  an  in- 
crease for  experience  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  allowed,  as  provided  in  the  foregoing 
schedule,  such  increase  to  commence  with  probationary 
teachers. 

Teacher  class  at  Hunter's  Point  (Mr.  L.  Bowman) 

Teacher  of  Grammar  Department  (L.  A.  Jordan)  Washington  Gram. . . 

KVKKINO  SCHOOLS. 

Principal  Lincoln  Evening 

Principal  Washington  Evening 


Km  MOHTH. 

150  00 

62  60 

66  00 

57  60 

00  00 

62  60 

06  00 

er  60 

70  00 

73  00 

70  00 

83  00 


00  00 
83  00 

126  00 
100  00 
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8CHBDULE  OP  SALARIES— Oomtixosd. 


Prindpil  Burinett  Erening 

Principal  Huniltoo  Eveniafl: 

Priaciptlt  of  other  Evening  Schools 

Anistaofc  Principal  Lincoln  Evening 

Aoiiunts  Evening  School* 

Tetcber  of  High  School  ClMsee  in  Evening  Schools. . . 
BeidTtecber  Mechanical  Dmwing,  Lincoln  Evening 
Teacher  of  Phjsios,  Lincoln  Evening 


■VBftire  AXD  HIGH  SCHOOL  SCBSTITUTB  TEACH  BR8. 

Svbititvtes,  Evening  Schools,  per  night,  for  reporting 

^WUtQtes,  Evening  Schools,  per  night,  for  teaching 

Babititiites,  High  School,  per  day,  when  teacliing 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Principal 

Vioe-Priodpal. 


SPKIAL  TRACBIRS. 

Teacher  Of  Physical  Cultare 

Teacher  of  Eltrmentary  Science . . . 

T<t:her  of  Drawing  (Miss  K.  M.  Ball) 

T^her  of  Cooking  (Miss  K.  WhiUker) 

Tetcber  of  Cooking  (Miss  K.  Paxton) 

Teacher  of  Cooking  (Miss  L.  A.  Toomy ) 

Teacher  of  Sewing  (Franklin  Grammar  School). 
Teacher  of  Manual  Training  (R.  E.  ElJridge) . . . 
Teacher  of  Manual  Training  (J.  M.  Stockman V  . 

Teacher  of  History  (Mrs.  H.  a  Steele) 

Teacher  of  Sewing-  -Colnmbia  Grammar  School . 


nm  MORTH. 


$100  00 

75  00 

60  00 

85  00 

50  00 

75  00 

00  00 

60  00 

1  00 

2  50 

5  00 

225  00 

175  00 

126  00 

125  00 

190  00 

100  00 

60  00 

60  OD 

75  00 

75  00 

60  00 

100  00 

50  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES-Cokcluded. 


OPnCI  AKD  SHOP  BMPLOTmS. 

AdrisUnt  SecretariM,  each 

Saenftftry  Board  of  Examination 

Typewriter— Office  Board  of  Education 

I^pewrlter— Office  Superintendent  of  Schools. . . . 

Messenger 

fltocekeeper 

Assistant  Storekeeper 

laspector  of  Buildings  and  Head  Carpenter 

Boarenger 


PER  MOjrrH. 

$140  00 

t6  00 

65  00 

40  00 

100  00 

150  00 

lOO  00 

150  00 

110  00 

superintendent's  report. 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RECBI7INO  VARIOUS  SALARIES,  JUNE,  1805. 


1  teacher  mode,  Normal  School 

2  teachers  of  orastc  and  elocution,  Girla*  High  School 

18  probationary  teachers,  in  their  first  year 

X  probaUonary  teacher.  In  second  year 

6<6  regalar  teachers,  in  their  first  year  and  Evening  School  assistants 

X  primary  teacher,  with  one  year's  experience 

S  primary  teachers,  with  two  years' experience 

-&  Rnunmar  teachers,  with  two  years'  experience 

X9  primary  teachers,  with  three  years*  experience 

7  grunmar  teachers,  with  three  years'  experience 

^2  primary  teachers,  with  four  years'  experience  and  Cooking  teachers 

14  grammar  toadiers,  with  four  years'  experience 

^1  primary  teachers,  with  five  years'  experience 

^O  grammar  teachers,  with  five  years'  experience  and  primary  teachers  with 

six  yearsT  experience 

^  probationary  teachers,  w.th  experience  in  other  parte  of  the  State 

^  primary  teachers,  witii  seven  years'  experience 

^^   grammar  teacher',  with  six  years'  experience,  and  the  limit  for  teachers 

with  primary  certificates 

13  primary  teachers,  with  eight  years'  experience 

9  grunmar  teachers,  with  seven  years'  experience 

Jd  primary  teachers,  with  nine  years'  experience 

^"^  grammar  teachers,  with  eight  years'  experience 

^^  8p«cial  teachers 

^^2  primary  teachcr«,  with  ten  years'  experience— maximum 

"  grammar  teachers,  with  nine  years'  experience 

*^-  ^[rammar  teachers  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  bc\  enth  grades,  with  ton  years' 

experience— maximum 

^*  grammar  teachers  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  with  ten  ycatb'  ex- 
perience  


PU  MOXTH. 

•2ft  00 

86  00 

46  00 

47  60 

60  00 

62  60 

66  00 

66  00 

67  60 

60  00 

eooo 

62  00 

62  60 

05  00 

60  00 

67  60 

68  00 

70  00 

71  00 

73  00 

74  00 

75  00 

76  00 

77  00 

70  00 


80  00 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHKRS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES-Costimed. 


2  primary  teftchen  at  their  maximum  nalaries,  with  $5.00  additional  for 

teaching  Foreign  Languages 

1  grammar  t«aeher,  with  nine  years'  experience,  with  $5.00  additiooal  for 

teaching  Foreign  Languages 

108  teachers  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  and  of  beginners'  classes,  at  their 

maximum 

6  teachers  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  with  $6.00  additional  for 

teaching  Foreign  Languatfes,  regular  salary  at  maximum 

1  grammar  teacher,  with  ten  years' experience,  and  $5.00  additional  for 

teaching  Foreign  Languages 

3  teachers  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  and  of  beginners'  classet,  at  their 

maximum,  with  $6.00  additional  for  teaching  Foreign  Languages 

1  (Mr.  Levi  Bowman),  at  Hunter's  Point 

1  (Miss  Kelly  of  Clement  Grammar) .  teaching  a  ninth  grade  and  recelTing 

$10.00  extra  for  yard  duty 

2  (Miss  Roper  of  Webster  Primary;  Miss  Sprague  of  the  Whittier  Primary) 

teaching  grammar  grades,  with  $20.00  extra  for  j-ard  duty 

14  (teacher  of  Cooking,  teacher  of  Spanish,  several  principals  and  High 

School  teachers  in  their  flrat  year) 

8  principals 

6  principals,  including  three  High  School  teachers  in  their  second  years' 

experience a. 

28  Tice- principals,  teachers  of  Science  and  Physical  Culture 

14  principals 

18  principals 

14  assistants  in  High  Schools  at  their  maximum 

8  principals 

12  heads  of  department  in  High  Schools 

9  principals  of  Webster  and  Whittier  Primary  Schools 

2  Ticeprincipals  at  Lowell  and  Girls'  High  Schools 


PKR  MOKIII. 


$Sl  00 

82  00 

83  00 

84  00 

85  00 

8S  00 
90  00 

03  00 

99  00 


100  00 

110  00 

120  00 

125  00 

130  00 

185  00 

140  00 

150  00 

155  00 

100  00 

165  00 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHEB8  RECBIVINO  VARIOUS  SALARIES— CoNCLrDBD. 


17  gnunnuur  •chooli  principalif  and  vice-principal  of  Normal  School 
1  tCMher  of  Drawinip  (Mlie  K.  M.  BaU) 

4  prlodpala  of  grammar  tchuolfl 

1  principal  of  Normal  School  (A.  H.  Yoder) 

5  principals  of  Lowell,  Qirls*  and  Polytechnic  High  Schooola.  . . . 

M9  regular  teachers. 
!0  d»T  seliool  substitutes 
V  uoMiigned  teachera 
5  cTening  substltntes. 

W<  Toul  number  of  teachers. 


Pn  MOVTD. 

$175  00 
190  00 
200  00 
230  00 
250  00 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  TUB  NUMBER  OF    CHILDREN  IN  THE  CITY  FROM 

1888  TO  1806,  INCLUSIVE, 

As  reported  by  the  Censas  ManhalA 


UxDBR  Sitbhtum  Ykars  or  Aob. 

KUMBIB. 

« 

188S 

81,171 

1889 

8S,S14 

<( 

1890 

1891 

84,6S1 

•1 

88,49S 

«< 

1892 

87,774 

(1 

1893 

88,687 

1* 

1891 

02,0» 

<« 

1895 

08,568 

■ 

STATEMENT 

OF  THE  SCHOOL  FUND  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YE\R  ENDING  JUNE  SO,  1886. 

RK0BIPT8. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1891,  len  outstanding  demands 162,144  OS 

City  Uxes $884,410  19 

RenU 12,226  00 

Tuition  fees  from  non-resident  pupils 64  00 

Sale  of  old  material 60  76 

Transferred  from  coupons  of  Pacific  R.  R.  Bonds 827  64 

State  apportionment — 

January,  1S95 $387,77180 

July,  1895 229,106  60 

616,8n  80 

1,019.065  ^ 

Total fl,076,090    - 
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KXPCNDXTUBEB. 

rorlMchoriftlarlef 1887,050  48 

ForJuUton*  nlMies 48,0M  65 

ForoflktMjftriM 7,SS4  66 

For  jhop  nlwiM 6,650  00 

fnmttL 8,406  10 

For  books 4,732  20 

F*ril»tioii«ty 7,871  48 

Ftorprintlngr 2,618  60 

Fbrfonritora  .A 22,406  77 

Fbrn|>pUe8  ...        4,814  68 

ftnWito 6,725  67 

F^wpaln 19,198  70 

Ftepttntbiir  Mid  whitening  Khool  houses 5,177  24 

Fte  penument  imptOTenMnts 9,220  IS 

^^  Mcgimph  nnrioe,  district  bozsi,  telephones,  etc 867  98 

F^pOitsge 183  00 

ftrhid 4,645  51 

^  Kbool  siipuatiw 16,669  78 

For  nter  for  ontdde  schools 161  80 

f*Ugii  expenses 1,009  50 

Foriehoolcensas 4,512  78 

ForidTertisinff 243  68 

For  ioddoDtftls 1,987  31 

Forereetionof  baildings 81,114  11 


Totia $1,048,066  59" 

""WrMdpU $1,076,099  80 

'^  «xpendltiiree 1,048,066  69 


Balance  Jane  80, 1895 $38,032  71 
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SCHOOL  FUND.  180&-96. 

On  April  24,  1S95,  the  Board  of  Education,  at  required  by  law,  adopted  the  following; 
eaUuiate  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Department  durlnfir  the  fiscal  year 
1895-06,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors : 

For  teachers'  salaries. $890,000  00 

For  Janitors'  salaries 60,200  00 

For  oWce  salaries 7,600  00 

For  shop  salaries 7,020  00 

For  books  (for  indigent  pupiltt,  etc.) 1,600  00 

For  stationery 0,600  00 

For  drawii>g  paper  (required  by  law) 1,000  00 

For  furniture 20,000  00 

For  fuel 6,000  00 

For  supplies 6,000  00 

For  school  apparatus 7,600  00 

For  repairs 76,000  00 

For  permanent  improvements 28,000  00 

For  painting  and  whitening  schoolhouses 17,000  00 

For  rents 4,000  00 

For  lights 5,000  00 

For  books  for  school  libraries 3,400  00 

For  printing 3,000  00 

For  postage 800  00 

For  telegraph  service,  telephones,  etc 1,000  00 

For  advertising 1,000  00 

For  water  for  ouUide  schools 200  00 

For  legal  expenses 1,000  00 

For  insurance 260  00 

For  school  census 6,000  00 

For  incidenUls 2,500  00 

For  new  school  lots 17,600  00 

For  erection  of  school  houses 75,000  00 

$1,236,370  00 

Additional  estimate  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  May 

22, 1885,  and  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the 

employment  of  four  additional  teachers  of  Physical  Culture, 

and  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  gymnasium  equipments. . .  $10,000  00 

Total $1,246,870  00 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  appropriated  $1,000,200  for  the  support  of  the  Public  Schools  fur 
the  fiscal  year  1895-96.  It  is  estimated  that  this  sum  will  be  received  from  the  following 
sources: 

From  city  Uxes $890,200  00 

From  State  school  moneys  and  rents 610,000  00 

Total $1,000,200  0(^ 

The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  is  as  foUoMrs : 

Appropriation  by  Board  of  Supervisors $1,000,200  00 

Surplus  from  fiscal  year  1894-95 33,032  71 

Rent  of  Lincoln  School  property,  teo  months,  from  Sept.  1, 1895 31,900  00 

Total $1,065,182     *; 
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Ames,  Adeline  Holman 
Aronaoo,  Erelyn  Kate 
Barker,  Helen  Gordon 
BarreUfMary  A. 
B07U0,  Mary  Loretta 
BojIe.EdlUkM. 
Brtoe,  Alice  Alma 
Browning ,  Edith  Forbes 
QOl.Uara 

Ctftw,  STartha  Maflrdalene 
OyuniOoa,  IC  Adelaide 
OHibeUl.  Mary  Clorlnda 
^^^reghino,  Joeie  Oelestine 
^^luUmert,  Grace  Blethen 
^7,  EmUy  Reynolds 
^bto,  Helena 
Ooheo,  Oertmde 
^nnlUKham,  Bmma  B. 
*^ws7,  Loretta 
^^^»mM,  Henrietta  B. 
^^Iter,  Anna  D. 
^vidaon,  Estella  Rath 
•  ^vidaon,  Jean  Florence 
^vtM.  Mary  Isabelle 
^^1^  Grace  Ires 

^▼la,  Florence 
^^ood,  Hnsle  A. 


GRADUATES    OP   THE    GIRLS'    HIGH 

JrNK,  ISSfi. 

Doherty.  Mary  Alicia 
Dresbach,  Florence  Estella 
Bppinger,  Jalia 
Evans,  Isabel 
EwinR,  Florence  N. 
Falrweather,  Annie  Blanche 
Fassett,  Clara  Loaise 
Fay,  Maade  Josephine 
Frledlander,  CecUia 
Geary,  Mary  i 
Herrln,  Caroline  Belle 
Goldtree,  Haidee 
Hall,  Lacy  Emma 
Heaphy,  Minnie  C. 
Hohfeld,  Lily 
Hobfeld,  Rose  ] 
HoUaren,  Nellie  Loaise 
HoUlng,  Louise 
Hyman,  MaudeJ 
Johnson,  Bertha  Estelle 
Johnson,  Linda 
Kennedy.  Ethel  Imlgene 
Kurtz,  Texalna  Tyler 
Kyne,  Mary  Gertrude 
Lahaney,  Marie  Loretta 
Larlos,  LeUtla  Ellis 
Lewis,  Minnie  J. 


SCHOOL. 

Lindsay,  Emily  May 
Maginis,  Susie  Alice 
McBride,  Elizabeth  M. 
McDonnell,  Mary  Frances 
McFadden,  Mabel 
McFeely,  Rebe  V. 
Metrovich,  Mabel 
O'Connor,  Alice  3Cay 
O'Connell,  Lucille  Ellen 
0'Sullivan,.Anna  Elizabeth 
Patten,  MaudelElizabeth 
Prosek,  Emma 
Root,  Mabel  Adele 
Ryan,  Mary  Cecilia 
Selbel,  Mary  Elinor 
Sellon,  Grace  Edith 
Sharp,  Caroline  Agnes 
Sorbier,  Josephine  Marie 
Stack,  Katherine  Gertrude 
Stack,  Helena  Monica 
Stone,.Je88ie  Elise 
Sturges,  Lorena  Alice 
Sweet,  Mabel 
Wemple,  Muriel 
Wendell,  Susan  Savllle'; 
Wolters.  Dorathea  H. 
Zeile,  Rose  Marie 


NON-OXABUATXS      WHO     HaVB     COMPLKTRD     PARTIAL     COURSES. 


^^e,Mary  Eastman 
^^Isnz,  Panline  A. 
Ornish,  Mande  West 
^Un,  Frances  Mary 
^••s,  Florence 
^•>Tnsn,  Olga 
^^iMtone,  Anna  Sophia 


MUllken.  Hattle  May 
Nolan,  May 
Perkins,  Ethel  Lollta 
Roth,  Nettie  N. 
Sheideman,  Grace  A. 
Slomsky,  Annette 


Stewart,  Lyllian  Charlesena 
Sullivan,  Elizabeth 
Werthelmer,  Sophie 
Westerfeld,  Olga 
Weule,  Hertha  Emily 
Wlghtnian,  Georgie  Moffatt 
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Brandenatein,  Belle 
Bach  man,  Alice  E. 
Barman,  Marie 
Bryant,  Alice  E. 
Barleau,  Minnie 
Brown,  Gertrude 
Brennon,  Hattle  V. 
Claiborne,  Josle  E. 
Carter,  Aarelia  R. 
Coffey,  Jalia  C. 
Clay  burgh,  Carrie 
Cadwalader,  Edna 
Coblentx,  £da 
Donovan,  Kate 
Duffy,  Hannah  M. 
Dunne,  Alice  L. 
Donohue,  Alice 
Edwards,  Minnie 
Flint,  Agnes 
Flood,  Maria  L. 
Folsom,  Mae  L. 
Gaines,  Kathryn 
'  GiUan.Ellz.  C. 
Herrick,  Cora 
Heald,  Jennie 
Hay,  Lenora  A. 
Haock,  Mutilda 
Ueu8el,  Ellen  M. 


Junk,  1896. 

Hofmann,  Elis. 
Hayes,  Louisa 
Hershberg,  Hattie 
Hirstel,  Aimee 
Joseph,  Hattie 
Keegan,  Mamie 
Kress,  Anna  M. 
Kennedy,  Julia  M. 
Kennedy,  Maude 
I^anlgan,  May 
Laporte,  Claire 
Leffler,  JotUe 
Levingston,  Helen 
Levy,  Miriam 
Lacoete,  Eugenia 
Lobree,  Rebecca 
Lewison,  Celia 
Murphy,  Alice 
Miles,  Kitty 
McDermot,  Ella 
Murray,  Bessie 
Martin,  AniUG. 
Magulre,  Margaret 
Morris,  Daisy 
Moore,  Ada  H. 
Manning,  Evelyn 
Onyon,  Anna 
O'Brien.  Liszie 


0*Neil,  Florence 
0*Connell,  Agnes 
Pleasant,  Alice 
Regan,  Christina 
Roulean,  Blanche 
Rotjer,  Lillian 
Roesman,1da 
Rlxon,  Elixa* 
Robinson,  Mary  C 
Bey  man.  Miss  ] 
Small.EUaA. 
Sullivan,  Fannie 
SulUvan,  Margaret 
Skahaen,  Lillian 
Stevens,  Irene 
Simmons,  Helen 
Shine,  Margaret 
Stevenson  ,^aude 
Sutton,  Alice  G. 
Thenar,  Olive  E. 
Treadwell,  Laura 
Verdenal,  Cora 
Vanderzwelp,  Marie 
Urquhart,  Eflle 
Wright,  Mary  A. 
Ward,  Ellen 
Walsh,  Mary  U. 
Wise,  Mabel  N. 
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KUMBEB  OP  TEACHEB8  RECBIVINO  VARIOUS  SALARIES— Cokcludbd. 


PBR  MONTH. 


17  pimmarichoolt  principidif  and  Tice-prlncipal  of  Normal  School 
ItcidMrofDiairing(MlieK.M.  BaU) 

4  pfiodptlf  of  grammar  Khuols 

1  prtadptl  of  Normal  School  (A.  H.  Yoder) 

5  priodiNas  of  Lowell,  Qirla*  and  Polytechnic  High  Schooola 

MO  Kgukr  teachers. 
SO  dfty  Khool  labetitutei 
!•  ooMigned  (eachera 
5  ercQiog  •obatitntet. 

MM  ToUl  Domber  of  teachers. 


$175  00 
190  00 
SOO  00 
SSO  00 
260  00 
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GRADUATES   OP  THE   POLYTECHNIC  HIGH     SCHOOI^ 


'  June,  18M. 


Thbks  Yjeear  Dipix>ma8— Honobablb    Mkntiox. 


Heslep,  Clara  Ada 


Ticoalet,  Alice 


I  .Walsh,  Fannie 


Bernstein,  Bertha 
Folsoni,  Maad 


lliBEB  Ybar  Diplomas. 

Lnckhardt,  Gertrude  Irma 
Mclnerney,  Eva  I. 


Nolan,  Mamie  C. 


Garms,  William  F. 


Thrkx  Ybab  Ckbtificatbs. 

Pryor,  Maflrgie 

Wilson,  WilllamlC. 


Kelly  Josephine  Olyni^ 


Two  Yeab  Diplomas— IIonorablk  Mention. 


Baker,  Edward  Paul 
Burns,  Herbert 
Cahn,  Nathan 
Chase.  Nellie 
Cohen,  Kva 
Crlni,  Samuel  M. 
d'Erlach,  Otto 
Dorgeloh,  Anna^F. 


Edwards,  Lena 
Goldsmith,  Henry  M. 
Gross,  Josephine 
Harris,  Beatrice 
Harris,  Ray 
Heger,  Alma 
Helm,  Johanna  E. 
Hoppe,  Esther 


Kingston,  Katie  M. 
Klrman ,  Richard 
Krukau,  WUllam  Julin 
O'Rourke,  Josephine  L. 
O'Ronrke,  Nellie  P. 
Savage,  Grace  Isabel 
Voy,  Genevieve  M. 
Yrigoyen,  J.I. 
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AdausoQ,  Robert 
^•er.Sam 

^dwin.  BUnclM  O. 
*»rr,  FrancU  A. 
^^umbenrer.  Edwla  J. 
^^•ton,  Peter  J. 
fienurd,  N.  LacUle 
^rtdorl,  William  J. 
^'•dford,  Ethel  a 
^i^slAoer,  Rose ; 
^«»rn8,  Mary  A. 
^2*«iipbell,  Sybil  J. 
^5*ri.  Andrew  A. 
^^**wion.  Emma  aCay 
^onn,  Frank  W. 
^^illea.JohnJ. 
<^^Q«lck,  Nora  Beatrice 
I>«pew.  wmum  Harris 
^*l«uui,  Timothy  John 
lH>wling,  Joseph  A- 
Forbes,  Lnln  Frances 
Qartlner,  Sadie 
Ollmore,  Charlotte  Sf. 
Oreeobtam,  Albert 
Ouerln,  Annie  L. 
HaU.  Cornelias 
Hamburger,  Stella 
B*"lwn,  Andrew  L. 


Two    YKAR    DIPLOMAS) 

Harrington,  Nellie  A. 
Harrington,  Susie  R. 
Healey,  WUllam  W. 
Hegler,  Edwln^C. 
HoUand,  Kittle;  . 
Holxheiser.  Fred  G. 
Jones,  Ulysses  D. 
King,  Mabelle  J. 
Knight,  Beatrice 
Kraimer,  Julian 
Kroenke,  Edward  B. 
Lachman,  Oustare  M. 
Lauer,  Violet  D. 
Laulnger,  Frank  Charles 
Lawrence,  Frank  Warren 
Ijee,  Frank  P. 
Lewln,  E.  Isabel 
Lord,  Fannie 
Malde,  Harry 
McAllister,  Estelle  J. 
McDermott,  Celia  E. 
McDermott,  Kittle  A. 
McFadden,  Lizzie  C. 
Miller,  H.  Clay 
Moore,  Nettie  E 
Morton,  Howard  E. 
Mulligan,  Thomas  A. 
Murphy,  Frank  L. 


Murphy,  Kathleen  J. 
Newman,  Julian  8. 
O'Brien,  May 
Oliver,  Flora 
Oppenhelmer,  Selby  C. 
Peters,  Eggert  E. 
Poultney,  Oeorgle 
Riley,  Marguerite  I. 
Robertson,  Katie  C. 
Rosenberg,  Reglna 
Salter,  Daisy  E. 
Samuels.  Rose 
Sanders,  Fannie  N. 
Scott,  Peter  F. 
Severns,  Ethel.A. 
Sewell,  Dottle  Mlra 
Sherwood,  Florence  J. 
Slerck,  Frederick  B. 
Smith,  Adam 
Smith,  Julia 
Stolz,  May  Cbarlotte 
Thoma8on,  Maude  Estelle 
Walworth,  Martha  J. 
Ward,  John  T. 
Whyte,  Malcolm  C. 
Welner,  Alice 
Wlstrand,  Hllma  C. 
Wolf,  Daniel  L. 
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TiltOD,  Laura 

Andre,  John  Lewis 
Becker,  Loalse 
Belrao,  Manael 
Bening,  Amy  D. 
Berry,  Llla  Henry 
Blancbflower,  Arthur  L. 
Boomer,  Preston  H. 
Boslo,  Erminio  A. 
Campodonlco,  Eugene  J. 
Carstensen,  Frits  Andrew 
Charmak,  Jalia 
Curtln,  William  Lawton 
Day,  Edythe  L. 
Dorgan,  Thomas  A., 


TWO-YEAR  CBRTIFICA.TES. 

HOXfOKABLS  lOEXTIOZr. 

Edna  VfUeLtine  Hannah 

Falch,  Otto  E.  Neuald,  Edward  B. 


Felvey,  Edward 
Flinn,  Edward 
Georg  Ada 
Ouerrine,'Fred 
Hammersmith,  Alfred  8. 
Johns,  NelUe  Elizabeth 
Knlppenberg,  Frank  B. 
Kuhls,  Lulu  N. 
Lamont,  William 
Leonard,  Walter 
Mclnerney,  Nicholas  ; 
McMahon,  James. 
Mlnlgan,  Laura  A. 


Nichols,  Richard 
O'Connor,  Richard 
Oyen,  Josephine 
Pemau,  Marian 
Reidy,  John  A. 
8aiMl«n»  Annie  Ernestine 
Schwarts,  Henry 
Tabrett,  May 
Tannlan,  Annie 
Tlddy,  Frank  WilUam 
Tracy,  Ada  Emily 
Wheelan,  Alber 
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Til  ton,  Laara 

Andre,  John  Lewis 
Becker^  Loolse 
Belrao,  Manael 
Benlng,  Amy  O. 
Berry,  LUa  Henry 
Blanchflower,  Artbnr  L. 
Boomer,  Preston  H. 
Boslo,  Ermlnlo  A. 
Campodonlco,  Eugene  J. 
Carstensen,  FrlU  Andrew 
Charmak,  Julia 
Curtin,  William  Lawton 
Day,  Edy the  L. 
Dorgan,  Thomas  A., 


TWO-YEAR  CBRTIFICA.TES. 

HOXfORABLS  UKSTIOHr. 

Edna  VfUeLtine  Hannah 

Falch,  Otto  E.  Neaald,  Edward  B. 


Felvey,  Edward 
FUnn,  Edward 
Georg  Ada 
Querrine.'Fred 
Hammersmith,  Alfred  8. 
Johns,  Nellie  Elizabeth 
Knlppenberg,  Frank  B. 
Kuhls,  Lulu  N. 
Lamont,  William 
Leonard,  Walter 
Mclnerney,  Nicholas  ] 
McMahon,  James. 
Minigan,  Laura  A. 


Nichols,  Richard 
O'Connor,  Richard 
Oyen,  Josephine 
Peman,  Marian 
Reidy,  John  A. 
8aiMl«n»  Annie  Ernestin 
Schwarts,  Henry 
Tabrett,  May 
Tannian,  Annie 
Tiddy,  Frank  William 
Tracy,  Ada  Emily 
Wheelan,  Alber 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Stlinol  and  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30, 1896 


SAN  FRANCISCO  : 
The  Hivtom  Primting  Company,  i»i  Sacbamknto  Street. 
1896.      > 


ASTOH.LtNoXAN© 

1900. 


i< 


V  .k 


BOARD  OF  EBUCATION. 

1895-1896. 


PRESIDENT, 

WlLLfAM  F.  AMBROSE, 
E.  P.  BARRETT, 
THOMAS  R.  CAREW, 
DR.  C.  A.  CLINTON, 
A.  COMTE,  JR., 


HENRY  T.  SCOTT. 

CHARLES  H.  HAWLEY, 
H.  C.  HENDERSON, 
THOMAS  R.  KNOX, 
ANDREW  MCELROY, 
CHARLES  A.  MURDOCK, 


DR.  JOSEPH  H.  SOPER. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

1897-98. 


President, 

benjamin  armer, 
charles  a.  bantel, 
thomas  a.  burns, 
thomas  r.  carew, 
william  a.  durham, 


CHARLES  L.  BARRINGTON. 

GEORGE  1.  DRUCKER, 
E.  J.  GALLAGHER, 
PHILIP  HAMMOND, 
EDWIN  L.  HEAD, 
SAMUEL  L.  WALLER. 
RAGAN. 
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ELEVATES    AND    REFINES. 

We  would  not,  if  we  could,  exclude  vocal  music  from  the  public 
schools,  having  noticed  its  elevating  and  refining  infiuence  on  the 
general  character  of  the  scholars,  to  improve  their  minds  by  mem- 
orizing sentences,  and  its  beneficial  effects  on  scholars  who  have  be- 
come weary  by  close  application  to  their  studies,  to  arouse  their  tired 
natures  and  stimulate  them,  as  no  other  study  does,  to  renewed  ex- 
ertions.— 1876  Report  of  Salem  (Mass.)  Committee. 

MORAL  AND  ESTHETIC   INFLUENCE. 

The  moral  and  esthetic  infiuence  of  music  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  elements  at  least  is  of  great  value  in 
the  tormation  of  a  correct  musical  taste.    Our  interest  in  life  is  not 
wholly  centered  in  material  pursuits.    Our  natures  are  highly  com- 
plex, and  should  be  expanded  and  cultivated  in  various  directions,  and 
etpecially  in  whatever  tends  towards  elevation  and  refinement.    The 
iniblic  school  should  lay  the  foundation  of    morals,  and    music    is 
clearly  recognized  as  one  of  the  moral  forces  by  all  students  of  so- 
ciology.—Report  of  Supt.  Hawley,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

AN   AID  TO   GOOD   READING,   ETC. 

As  an  agency  for  school  discipline,  and  for  securing  that  cheerful, 
v^-poised  frame  of  mind  so  essential  for  patient  and  thorough  fresh 
clement  of  brightness  and  cheerfulness  to  the  school  routine,  has  car- 
ried a  knowledge  of  music  into  almost  every  household,  adding  im- 
ineasurably  to  the  joys  of  the  domestic  circle  and  the  pleasures  of  so- 
^1  intercourse;  and  has  thus  augmented  in  every  relation  the  purest 
froiUons  of  life.  No  more  beneficent  boon  has  ever  been  granted  to 
^is  city  than  the  uplifting  infiuences  of  the  widely-diffused  knowl- 
^&  of  music. — 1879  Report  of  Supt.  Harrington,  of  New  Bedford. 

A  POTENT  INFLUENCE   ON   FUTURE   LIFE. 

"Hie  singular  and  inconsiderate  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  music 
iA  common  schools  would,  I  think,  immediately  disappear  if  the  true 
^^t  and  influence  of  this  study  could  be  generally  understood.  As 
*^Uef  from  the  severer  duties  of  school,  as  a  means  of  discipline,  as 
^  influence  to  enliven  and  cheer  the  homes — too  often  destitute  of 
>^h  influence — as  a  means,  often,  of  awakening  and  training  a  nat- 
^  talent  for  music  which  will  exercise  a  potent  and  profitable  in- 
fl^ce  upon  future  life — I  consider  the  study  and  the  practice  of 
inotic  as  followed  at  the  present  time  in  our  schools  as  one  of  the 
inoet  valuable  and  indispensable  features  of  the  course. — 1879  Report 
^  Supt  of  Schools,  San  Francisco. 
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first  term,  enough  progress  was  made  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical  that  a  more  elastic  system  of  promotions  will  be  a 
blessing  to  the  children.  There  is  no  more  educational  reason 
why  a  class  of  children  finishing  the  work  of  a  grade  in  March 
should  be  kept  marking  time  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year  than  there  is  in  requiring  the  same  class  to  spend  a 
year  longer  on  a  grade  that  they  have  not  finished  in  a  year. 
If  the  grammar  and  high  schools  could  receive  pupils  by  classes 
at  any  time,  then  graduation  would  be  as  well  one  month  as 
another,  if  the  classes  were  ready. 

THE  SANITARY  CONDITIONS  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  our  schools,  generally  speaking,  is 
good,  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. What  thie  schools  generally  need  for  good  health 
and  economy  is  some  modem  system  of  ventilation  and 
heating  and  a  rearrangement  of  some  of  the  rooms  respecting 
light.  During  the  past  year  the  Board  of  Education,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Board  of  Health,  have  provided  several  schools 
with  the  most  improved  "modem  sanitary"  closets,  from  which 
no  gases  can  escape  to  irritate  the  most  sensitive  nostrils.  But 
the  schoolrooms  in  which  the  children  spend  four  or  five  hours 
a  day,  for  lack  of  proper  heating  and  ventilation,  have  as  "many 
distinct  and  several  smells  as  Coleridge  found  in  the  city  of 
Cologne.*^  The  mle  is  that  our  schools  are  heated  by  stoves  and 
the  rooms  ventilated  (?)  through  windows  and  doors.  Nor  are 
these  conditions  confined  to  the  oldest  buildings.  Two  buildings 
finished  in  1895  have  little,  if  anything,  except  the  closets,  more 
modem  than  have  the  buildings  erected  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

Discipline  in  our  schools  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  thing 
of  judgment  and  reason  on  the  part  of  parents,  pupils  and 
teachers.  As  a  mle,  parents  support  school  authority  and 
children  acquiesce  in  its  requirements.    Principals  and  teachers 
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are  drifting  away  from  the  old  belief  in  the  power  of  the  rod, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  another  decade  will  see  no  more  corporal 
pumslunent  in  our  schools.  Not  that  it  should  be  set  aside  by 
law,  but  that  when  the  majority  imderstand  that  there  is  a 
greater,  better  power  of  and  within  every  teacher  who  will  take 
pains  to  develop  it,  the  ferule  and  the  strap  will  fall  into  disuse, 
and  control  will  be  better  and  its  effects  more  lasting. 

The  writer's  view  respecting  the  home  side  of  the  discipline 
of  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  is  set  forth  somewhat  in  detail  in 
the  following  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  a  most  woriihy 
citizen  to  whom  it  seemed  a  duty  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  a 
young  man  with  whom  he  was  closely  related  and  in  whom  he 
felt  a  deep  interest: 

Dear  Sir:  The  total  number  of  suspensions  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bchools  for  the  last  six  months  is  121;  the  number  of  suspensions  in 
the  school  in  question,  10. 

Permit  me  to  say,  while  in  the  abstract  you  are  probably  theoreti- 
cally correct  with  regard  to  suspensions,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
practically  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  good  of  a  class  to  send  one  or 
more  pupils  out  of  it.    I  do  not  know  that  the  suspension  of  any  pupil 
should  be  construed  to  be  for  that  pupil's  benefit  only,  though,  of 
course,  the  suspension  should  have  a  good  effect  on  the  individual 
who  is  suspended.    In  thinking  out  a  matter  of  so  much  importance 
AS  this,  you  and  I  must  keep  in  mind  that  pupils  in  the  schools  are 
^nght  by  classes,  and  in  the  case  of  pupils  who  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  discretion,  there  is  certainly  no  excuse  for  any  improper  conduct; 
^^^  if  suspension  results  from  such  conduct,  it  is  plainly  the  fault  of 
the  individual.    Neither  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  home  side  of  the 
-child.   When  I,  as  a  boy,  went  to  school,  with  the  understanding 
^^at  If  I  got  into  ^rouble  at  school  I  would  be  punished  at  home,  I 
Clever  had  any  trouble  at  school.    There  is  a  large  proportion  of  think- 
^^S  people  that  are  coming  to  believe  that  schools  are  for  the  purpose 
ot  teaching  children,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  them.    I 
^^  not  sure  but  a  recognition  of  that  principle,  at  least  in  the  gram- 
^^  grades,  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  children.    Let  the 
^ftthers  and  mothers  understand  that  when  a  child  has  any  sort  of 
^uble  at  school,  the  beginning  of  it  is  his  fault,  and  more  children 
^11  get  on  at  school  without  trouble.    Show  me  a  thousand  school 
<!Mldren  in  their  teens  who  criticise,  for  one  reason  of  another,  their 
^hers,  and  I  will  show  you  999  of  the  number  who  have  not  learned 
^0  lesson  of  minding  their  own  business  at  school,  and  doing  the 
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thing  that  they  are  sent  to  school  to  do.  It  is  no  kindness  to  a  boy  or 
a  girl  who  has  been  suspended  from  school  to  look  at  the  thing  in  any 
other  way  than  that  the  first  fault  is  the  fact  that  he  or  she  has  done 
the  thing  that  he  or  she  knows  should  not  be  done. 

But  look  at  another  side  of  this  matter  of  the  sus];>ensions  in  our 
schools.  The  schools  average  in  attendance  about  33,000  every  day,, 
and  121  suspensions  in  six  months,  an  average  of  about  one  a  day 
among  all  of  these  different  children,  with  the  different  home  influ- 
ence and  street  influence,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  number  is  so 
small.  How  many  of  the  parents  of  the  33,000  in  the  schools  do  you 
imagine  in  the  last  six  months  have  fallen  out  with  their  own  chil- 
dren over  and  over  again,  and  have  admitted  to  themselves,  if  not  to 
the  children,  that  they  were  utterly  helpless  in  the  matter  of  the  con- 
trol of  their  own  offspring?  I  am  saying  this  not  simply  to  talk  or 
make  argument,  because  nothing  pains  me  more  than  it  does  to  see 
anything  go  wrong  in  the  management  of  children,  but  I  am  saying  it 
because  it  comes  home  to  me  with  great  force,  that  after  all  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  schools  in  this  respect  is  remarkable. 

May  I  say  in  this  connection  with  regard  to  the  young  man  about 
whom  you  and  I  have  talked,  that  I  believe  if  his  father  and  his 
mother  would  cut  him  off  from  any  and  all  interference  in  his  behalf, 
and  let  him  understand  that  perfect  conduct  is  the  only  way  to  square 
himself  with  the  school,  he  will  soon  come  to  believe  and  act  on  that 
belief,  that  there  is  much  for  a  young  man  of  his  age  to  do  in  school 
besides  sit  around  and  find  fault  with  his  teacher.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  look  at  it  for  such  a  boy.  If  you  behave  yourself  under  all 
circumstances  and  at  all  times,  you  will  have  no  trouble;  and  criti- 
cism of  a  teacher  or  of  a  school  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  you  are 
not  doing  your  part  as  a  pupil  in  the  school.  Let  this  be  the  basis  on 
which  he  goes  to  school,  and  on  which  his  complaints  are  met,  and 
there  would  bfe  a  change  in  his  conduct  in  a  day.  It  is  just  as  true  to- 
day as  it  was  when  you  and  I  were  boys,  that  coddling  and  taffy  do 
not  make  men.  I  would  like  five  minutes  talk  with  him  every  morn- 
ing before  he  goes  to  school.  He  has  an  idea  that  his  father,  his 
mother,  and  the  whole  world  are  at  his  feet.  The  lessons  I  have  sug- 
gested he  will  have  to  learn  before  he  is  worth  a  nickel  for  any  of  the 
purposes  for  which  a  man  is  wanted. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

M.  BABCOCK, 
Superintendent  Schools. 
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PATRIOTISM  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  May  last  one  of  the  most  estimable  and  public-spirited 
women  of  San  Francisco  was  made  to  say  by  a  daily  paper  that 
"The  public  schools  of  this  city,  while  they  do  float  the  flag 
occasionally,  when  they  come  to  have  their  exercises  for  pro- 
motion at  the  end  of  the  terms,  select  one  vear  Scotch  music  and 
Scotch  songs,  and  this  year  they  select  Spanish  music  and 
Spanish  songs.  Patriotism  is  not  taught  in  our  public  schools. 
Instead,  they  imitate  some  foreign  nations,  and  we  Americans 
pay  for  it.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  have  this  Congress 
[Woman's  Congress]  take  to  their  hearts  and  think  about.^^ 

While  there  is  no  doubt  of  her  sincerity  in  making  the  al>ove 
statement,  it  will  be  readilv  seen  how  wide  of  the  mark  she  was 
when  it  is  known  that  "the  last  Fridav  afternoon  of  each  calen- 
dar  month  is  set  aside  for  the  purjxj^e  of  holding  patriotic  and 
general  exercises  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  and  tho^e  exercises 
must  consist,  by  order  of  the  the  Board  of  Education,  of — 

"1st.  Recitations  of  a  patriotic  character,  -inging  of  patriotic 
hymns,  and  instiniction  by  the  teachers?  in  tlie  principles  of  our 
Government  and  the  duiic:;  and  dignities  '»f  American  citizen- 
ship; and 

"2nd.  General  inr-truf-tion  in  tlie  iirincir-]*:'^  of  ni'^raliiv. 
truth  and  justice.  a<  r».-<|uin.'d  by  tli^r  >*i\\*:  \,\\v  and  tin-  nil*.--?  of 
the  Board  of  Kducaiion." 

"The  American  fla^r  >iia li  Iv  raJM.-d  on  tIjv  *«;iiool-hovi-«-  on 
the  dav  on  which  these  «-'X*-T«:i'<-?  jir»r  h»'\*\." 

m 

1  think  everv  cla?6-room  in  thi=  ciiv  i-^  T>rov:de<l  with  a  flajr. 
and  in  most  of  the  clasr^t^  a  fvn'.^il  riilute  :••  \u*:  il-aji  i^  a  prir.  of 
everv  school  dav  exerciser. 

In  tliis  connection,  ii  -h«>u!d  ^k-  --^id  Tha:  tl:*r  >an  Fr>i uris^o 

schools  are  in  charge  of  sr  con?c;enTioi>.  fai^Lfnl  an']  pa-.ri«j::c  a 

class  of  men  and  wfini^n  ;;-  :].e  J.ijh  ^tan^ia:•l  *f-:  'j>  Iv  ■.•.•.-  'adv 

in  question  would  --et-iu  t*-  ^\r\\:\'.\A.    If  rljvr*-  <-vr  any  ia^K-  in 

iE>tniction  in  the  K-h^-^]*.  f;'i!.ir-  •^'  ir.'::-:^— =•  "-'f-n  ti/-  c}.:!''.nrn 

the  letter  and  the  spirii  <  f  '.'.-v-  of  coun -n-  i-  u<'\  on*:  of  tJj-.'L^i. 
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FLAG  SALUTE. 

The  flag  salute  given  below  is  from  one  of  our  best  primary 
schools. 

Pupils  of  a  class  or  the  whole  school  stand  and  say: 

•*We  salute  our  flag"  [giving  military  salute  with  the  words]. 

"We  turn  to  our  flag  [pointing  to  it]  as  the  sun  flower  turns  to  the 
sun. 

"One  people,  one  country,  one  flag. 

"Our  souls  to  God,  our  hearts  to  our  friends,  our  lives  to  our  coun- 
try." 

They  then  sing: 


"Our  flag  is  there,  our  flag  is  there, 

We  hail  it  with  three  loud  huzza& 
Our  flag  is  there,  our  flag  is  there. 
Behold  the  glorious  stripes  and  stars." 

The  above  comprises  the  salute  given  each  morning,  the  flrst  thing, 
in  every  class  room,  by  every  child.  Every  class  room  has  a  silk 
flag  draped  on  the  wall  in  a  conspicuous  place,  with  the  picture  of 
Washington  on  one  side  and  Lincoln  on  the  other. 

Each  child  learns  the  following: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  republic  for  which  it 
stands — one  nation  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

There  are  about  four  hundred  thousand  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  the  country,  teaching  about  fifteen  million  school  children. 
Think  of  this  army  and  its  possibilities  for  the  weal  or  woe  of 
the  nation,  hot  the  feather-brained  politician  and  the  dema- 
gogue keep  hands  off  from  this  department  of  our  public  service. 
het  the  highest-minded  man  who  finds  his  way  to  position  on  a 
school  board  beware  lest  he  trifle,  if  but  for  a  dav,  with  the 
slightest  thing  that  shall  make  for  unrest  in  our  teaching  corps, 
the  effect  of  which  may  reach  and  mar  the  symmetry'  of  develop- 
ment in  a  generation.  San  Francisco  teachers  begin  in  our 
schools  at  forty  dollars  a  month,  and,  if  successful,  mav  at  the 
end  of  eleven  yeai-s  i-each  eighty-three  dollars  per  month. 
Average  the  years,  and  it  is  little  if  any  more  than  is  paid  to  a 
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good  house  servant.    The  increase  in  the  pjiy-roll  of  the  School 

Departioent  in  the  last  ten  years  is  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of 

annoyance  to  a  class  of  our  statesmen  (?)  afflicted  with  "braiu- 

cramp/*  but  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes  pay  nothing  with 

moie  satisfaction  than  they  do  for  running  our  schools. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

There  are  sevoral  neighborhoods  in  the  city  too  remote  from 
the  free  kindergartens  for  children  to  attend  them,  and  their 
parents  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  tuition  in  private  ones. 
Where  such  is  the  case  a  regularly  equipped  kindergarten  should 
he  estabUshed  for  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  six  years. 
These  kindergartens  should  be  in  our  primary  school  buUdings. 

THE  GRAND  JURY  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Th  reports  of  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  San  Francisco  schools 
are  coining  to  be  considered  a  good  deal  of  a  joke.  For  instance, 
oiie  Grand  Jury,  in  the  most  emphatic  way,  recommended  the 
closing  of  one  of  our  schools,  while  the  same  body,  composed  of 
different  men,  with  equal  emphasis  censured  the  Board  of 
Education  for  considering  the  recommendation  of  the  former 
JUT}-.  What  business  the  jur}'  had  with  the  schools  in  either  ease 
^%  to  sav  the  least,  a  conundrum.  I  doubt  if  there  is  another 
place  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  a  jury  would  presume  to 
criticise  a  Board  of  Education  on  its  methods  of  running  the 
schools  of  a  great  city  as  is  done  in  San  Francisco.  The  Board 
^^  Education  is  composed  of  citizens  electeil  by  the  people,  and 
^de  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  and  I  doubt  if 
good  common  sense  will  warrant  any  Grand  Jury  in  presuming 
^  their  official  capacity  to  criticise  the  methods  of  tlic  Board, 
^ess  it  be  found  that  in  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  the 
I^cpartment  there  is  evidence  of  undue  extravagance  or  crooked- 
^^.  Matters  of  policy  are  for  the  Board  of  Education,  and  for 
them  only;  and  future  (irand  Juries  will  sen-e  San  Francisco 
"^t  if  they  confine  themselves  to  their  legitimate  business  so  fai* 
^  the  schools  are  concerned. 
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THE  DIET  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Soinething  should  be  done  to  revise  tlie  bill  of  fare  of  school 
children.  Parents,  if  intelligent  respecting  it,  become  careless  to 
the  extent  that  I  donbt  if  one  child  in  ten  has  the  kind  of  food 
that,  good  mental  work  demands.  During  the  year  just  passed  I 
asked  for  the  breakfast  bill  of  fare  of  the  girls  in  the  highest 
grades  of  the  grammar  schools  and  in  the  High  schools,  and  the 
nile  was  coffee  and  a  hot  roll.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  line  of  the 
work  of  the  schools  to  send  to  the  mother  of  each  pupil  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  pro]>er  foods  for  school  children,  to  the  end  that 
children  generally  Avill  be  better  nourished  and  their  advance- 
ment easier  and  more  rapid. 

SCHOOL-ROOM  DECORATION. 

Something  should  be  done  l)y  way  of  making  our  school  rooms 
more  attractive.  The  first  ste])  should  be  to  make  it  a  misde- 
meanor for  a  contractor  to  daub  the  walls  and  ceilings  with  the 
most  unheard  of  combinations  of  colors.  The  specifications  for 
such  work  should  include  definite  instruction  to  the  end  that 
the  tints  used  shall  not  be  such  as  to  darken  the  rooms  or  deaden 
the  taste  of  the  children.  A  room  in  which  forty  or  fifty  children 
spend  the  iu(«>t  of  their  waking  hours  should  be  as  beautiful  and 
a])prnj)riutc  in  its  arrangements  as  taste,  skill  and  money  can 
moke  it.  The  walls  should  bo  hung  with  pictures  illustrative  of 
art,  siiome,  hi>tory  and  geograi)hy.  'i'here  is  a  greater  lesson  in 
the  face  of  Lincoln  or  "Washington  looking  down  from  the  wall 
of  a  school  room  than  there  can  be  in  the  Farewell  or  Gettysburg 
address  without  the  })ictures. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  during  the  year  has  steadily  improved  in  most  of  the 
schools.  The  class  teachers  have  evinced  an  unusual  interest  in 
the  special  lessons  given  for  their  benefit,  and  the  results  have 
been  correspondingly  good.  We  are  getting  away  from  the  old 
belief  that  drawing  in  a  system  of  schools  has  for  its  end  and  aim 
picture  making.    It  is  no  j)ari  of  the  business  of  public  schools 
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to  make  artists,  but  it  is  their  primarj'  object  to  send  out  well- 
rounded,  well-developed  citizens,  and  a  proper  system  of  drawing 
hdps  to  bring  about  that  end.  It  helps  to  educate  the  whole  child. 

SINGING. 

The  introduction  of  a  complete  system  of  music  has  done  much 
to  improve  the  singing  in  all  our  primary  and  grammar  schools. 
The  graduate  of  even  a  primary  school  should  now  know  how  to 
read  simple  music.  But  this  is  not  the  most  important  office  of 
singiiig.  The  songs  a  child  sings,  like  the  prose  and  poetry  he 
commits  to  memory  in  school  days,  enter  into  and  help  make  his 
moral  fibre,  and  he  will  go  through  life  singing  them.  A  good 
school  song  will  bless  and  uplift  the  families  of  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood. 

SEVERAL   REASONS    WHY    MUSIC    SHOULD   BE    TAUGHT. 

Giren  in  an  ontline  of  Institute  work  for  the  public  BchoolB  of  Mich- 
iSU  in  1878: 

1*  The  influence  which  music  has  always  exerted,  and  its  conse- 
Qaeat  almost  unlyersal  use,  give  it  a  prominencQ  as  a  branch  of  edu- 
eaUon  that  demands  more  general  attention. 

2.  Its  study  should  be  commenced  in  childhood,  before  the  organs 
of  hearing  and  vocalization  become  so  fixed  that  musical  sounds  can 
wither  be  appreciated  nor  produced. 

3.  In  a  sanitary  view,  singing  is  one  of  the  best  promoters  of 
health. 

^  Its  good  influence  upon  the  morals  and  deportment  of  the  young 
ta  Incalculable. 

S-  The  mental  discipline  acquired  in  learning  the  science  gives  it 
**  bigh  a  position  as  any  other  study. 

^*  Music,  as  a  means  of  vocal  culture,  is  unequalled,  and  greatly 
tids  in  making  good  readers  and  speakers. 

7.  In  the  light  of  economy,  the  cost  of  tuition  to  the  parent,  in  the 
'^  of  private  instruction,  would  be  greatly  lessened  by  having  music 
^•otfit  in  the  public  schools;  while  those  who  from  poverty  would 
^^nriae  never  receive  any  musical  training,  would  be  greatly  bene- 
^^-Michigan  Report. 

WHAT  SCHOOL  BOARDS  SHOULD  DO. 

I  Bhonld  like  to  see  some  one  who  should  be  responsible  for  con- 
dneting  the  musical  performances  of  our  children.    Nothing  is  more 
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striking  in  our  Board  Schools  than  the  admirable  management  of 
every  other  department  of  instruction,  and  the  muddle,  looseness,  un- 
certainty, and  general  inefficiency  of  the  musical  instruction.  Sound, 
popular  music,  songs,  and  part-singing,  at  sight  as  well  as  by  ear, 
should  radiate  from  the  Board  Schools. 

Let  the  heaven-born  art  of  music  spread;  let  it  bless  the  homes  and 
hearths  of  the  people;  let  the  children  sing,  and  sing  together;  let 
the  concertina,  the  violin,  or  the  flute  be  found  in  every  cottage;  let 
not  the  only  fiddle  in  the  place  be  hung  up  in  the  beer-shop,  the  only 
choruses  in  the  village  be  heard  in  the  choir  and  at  the  public-house. 
And,  while  music  refines  pleasure,  let  it  stimulate  work.  Let  part- 
songs  and  sweet  melody  rise  in  all  our  crowded  factories  above  the 
whirl  of  wheels  and  clanking  of  machinery;  thus  let  the  factory-girl 
forget  her  toil,  and  the  artisan  his  grievance,  and  music,  the  ciyilizor, 
the  recreator,  the  soother,  and  purifier  of  the  emotions,  shall  become 
the  music  of  the  future  for  England. — Haweis. 

A   SANITARY   MEANS. 

Music  is  not  only  an  accomplishment  and  luxury,  but  as  a  study  It 
is  an  excellent  exercise  for  mental  training  and  development,  and  cul- 
tivates taste  and  refinement.  In  every  liberal  system  of  education  it 
should  have  a  place. 

As  a  sanitary  measure  vocal  music  is  of  no  small  value;  it  strength- 
ens the  lungs  and  encourages  cheerfulness.  The  remarkable  immu- 
nity of  the  German  people  from  consumption  has  long  been  attributed 
to  their  uniform  habit  of  singing. 

Musical  exercises  in  our  schools  would  be  of  great  value  If  placed 
on  the  programme  so  as  to  follow  some  of  the  severer  studies  of  the 
day,  when  the  pupils  are  dull  and  tired.— 1879  Report  of  Warren 
School  Committee,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A   MEANS    TO   HEALTH. 

Music  has  been  successfully  taught  in  our  schools  for  several  years. 
Its  influence  in  the  schools,  as  a  health-giving  exercise,  as  a  promoter 
of  good  enunciation  and  voice  culture,  and  as  a  pleasant  and  efficient 
aid  in  affording  mild  means  of  discipline,  is,  I  think,  sufficient  reason 
for  its  continuance. — 1879  Report  of  Supt.  of  Schools,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

COUNTERACTS  THE  TEDIOUSNESS  OF  CLOSE  APPLICATION. 

The  influence  which  this  study  and  practice  is  exerting  is  of  marked 
excellence,  enlivening  the  tediousness  of  a  close  application  to  study 
and  the  drill  of  the  class-room.  The  benefit  derived  from  this  small 
outlay  the  committee  believe  to  be  incalculable. — 1879  Report  of 
School  Committee,  Warren,  R.  I. 
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ELEVATES    AND    REFINES, 

We  would  not,  if  we  could,  exclude  vocal  music  from  the  public 
Mhools,  haying  noticed  its  elevating  and  refining  infiuence  on  the 
general  character  of  the  scholars,  to  improve  their  minds  by  mem- 
oriiing  sentences,  and  its  beneficial  effects  on  scholars  who  have  be- 
come weary  by  close  application  to  their  studies,  to  arouse  their  tired 
natures  and  stimulate  them,  as  no  other  study  does,  to  renewed  ex- 
erti(Hi8. — 1876  Report  of  Salem  (Biass.)  Committee. 

MORAL  AND  ESTHETIC   INFLUENCE. 

The  moral  and  esthetic  infiuence  of  music  is  admitted  on  all 
bands,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  elements  at  least  is  of  great  value  in 
the  formation  of  a  correct  musical  taste.  Our  interest  in  life  is  not 
▼holly  centered  in  material  pursuits.  Our  natures  are  highly  com- 
plex, and  should  be  expanded  and  cultivated  in  various  directions,  and 
specially  in  whatever  tends  towards  elevation  and  refinement  The 
public  school  should  lay  the  foundation  of  morals,  and  music  is 
clearly  recognised  as  one  of  the  moral  forces  by  all  students  of  so- 
ciology.— ^Report  of  Supt.  Hawley,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

AN   AID  TO   GOOD   READING,   ETC. 

Aa  an  agency  for  school  discipline,  and  for  securing  that  cheerful, 
▼eU-poised  frame  of  mind  so  essential  for  patient  and  thorough  fresh 
element  of  brightness  and  cheerfulness  to  the  school  routine,  has  car- 
^^  a  knowledge  of  music  into  almost  every  household,  adding  im- 
i&easnrably  to  the  joys  of  the  domestic  circle  and  the  pleasures  of  so- 
cial intercourse;  and  has  thus  augmented  in  every  relation  the  purest 
froitions  of  life.  No  more  beneficent  boon  has  ever  been  granted  to 
^  city  than  the  uplifting  influences  of  the  widely-diffused  knowl- 
C'ige  of  music — ^1879  Report  of  Supt  Harrington,  of  New  Bedford. 

A  POTENT   INFLUENCE   ON   FUTURE   LIFE. 

The  singular  and  inconsiderate  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  music 
b  conmion  schools  would,  I  think,  immediately  disappear  if  the  true 
extent  and  influence  of  this  study  could  be  generally  understood.  As 
^i^lief  from  the  severer  duties  of  school,  as  a  means  of  discipline,  as 
an  influence  to  enliven  and  cheer  the  homes — ^too  often  destitute  of 
*neh  influence — ^as  a  means,  often,  of  awakening  and  training  a  nat- 
^^  talent  for  music  which  will  exercise  a  potent  and  profltable  in- 
fluence upon  future  life — I  consider  the  study  and  the  practice  of 
i&nsic  as  followed  at  the  present  time  in  our  schools  as  one  of  the 
nioit  valuable  and  indispensable  features  of  the  course. — 1879  Report 
^  Snpt  of  Schools,  San  Francisco. 
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IT   TEACHES    MORALITY. 

The  moral  influence  of  music  is  something  that  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
It  has  carried  armies  to  victory,  and  is  our  only  universal  language. 
Observed  from  the  moral  standpoint  alone,  it  is  certainly  an  element 
for  good;  and,  being  such,  it  is  properly  placed.  It  is  not  cant,  but 
common  sense  that  tells  us  that  the  public  school  should  teach  mor- 
ality by  every  means  which  it  possesses,  and  this  study  is  most  surely 
an  efficient  aid  to  that  desired  end. — 1880  Report  of  Conn.  State 
Board  of  Education. 

A   SAVIOUR   FROM   TEMPTATIONS. 

We  feel  that  when  we  have  helped  the  pupils  to  that  knowledge  of 
musical  notation,  time,  and  tune  which  will  enable  him  to  learn  aji 
ordinary  tune  without  the  aid  of  others,  we  have  helped  him  to  a 
means  of  healthful  social  enjoyment  which  may  keep  many  from  fall- 
ing under  those  temptations,  so  common  in  all  large  cities,  which  are 
of  so  pernicious  and  destructive  a  nature. 

When  the  ability  to  sing  is  considered  in  the  light  of  its  usefulness 
in  smoothing  the  rough  places  in  life,  of  quieting  unrest,  of  lightening 
heavy  burdens,  of  calming  ruffled  passions,  of  the  ministry  of  mercy 
generally,  it  seems  that  no  course  of  study  for  the  young  when  pre- 
paring for  life's  battles  will  be  complete  unless  music  be  included  in 
it.  I  feel  certain  that  this  will  be  the  unanimous  verdict  among  all 
thoughtful  persons  who  desire  to  see  the  rising  generation  prepared 
In  the  most  thorough  manner  for  life's  great  work. — 1870  Report  of 
Supt.  of  Music,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

ALL   PUPILS   HAVE   A   CAPACITY   FOR   SINGING. 

The  existence  of  an  individual  having  a  natural  incapacity  for 
learning  music,  there  is  good  reason  to  assert,  is  almost  as  rare  as 
that  of  an  individual  who  is  born  deaf  and  dumb.  This  assertion 
might  be  abundantly  substantiated.  It  will  be  sufflcient  to  state,  on 
good  authority,  that  out  of  many  hundreds  of  children  taken  from  the 
most  degraded  conditions  of  life,  in  the  school  for  the  poor  at  Hofwyl, 
in  Switzerland,  the  instructor  has  never  met  but  two  whom  he  could 
not  teach  to  sing;  and,  that  a  teacher  of  music  in  this  country,  who 
had  instructed  more  than  four  thousand  pupils,  had  never  yet  found 
one  whom  he  was  unable  to  teach. 

In  its  effects  on  school  discipline,  the  study  of  music  will  be  found 
to  be  of  great  utility.  It  has  been  Justly  remarked  that  it  cultivates 
the  habits  of  order,  obedience,  and  union.  All  must  follow  a  precise 
rule.  All  must  act  together,  and  in  obedience  to  a  leader;  and  the 
habit  acquired  In  one  part  of  our  pursuits  necessarily  affects  others. 
Its  beneficial  infiuences  will  be  felt  not  only  in  the  relation  of  the 
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pupils  with  the  instructor,  but  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Much  of  the  quarrelsome  spirit  which  we  witness  among  children  may 
be  attributed  to  the  want  of  agreeable  resources  for  amusement,  and 
to  the  general  neglect  of  the  means  of  cultivating  the  better  feelings. 
Music  charms  his  spirit,  enchants  his  attention,  disciplines  him  to 
order;  for  in  singing  with  his  fellow-pupils  he  has  his  assigned  part, 
from  which  he  cannot  depart  one  jot  or  tittle  without  marring  the 
▼ork  of  the  little  army  to  which  he  belongs.  These  are  ethical  in- 
fluences, whose  importance  will  be  acknowledged  even  by  those  who 
have  no  music  in  their  souls.  Those  who  have  need  no  arguments  to 
strengthen  their  sense  of  the  high  place  which  belongs  to  it  in  a  lib- 
eral education.  Few  studies,  indeed,  can  claim  to  do  so  much  towards 
advancing  children  in  the  paths  of  peace,  obedience,  and  order,  giv- 
ing them  present  happiness,  future  occupation,  and  an  always  ele- 
vated enjoyment. — Report  of  Music  Committee  of  Boston. 

THE    HIGHEST    REVELATION. 

I  willingly  renounce  the  world,  which  has  no  presentiment  that 
music  is  a  higher  revelation  than  all  their  wisdom  and  philosophy. — 
Beethoven. 

THE  ONLY  ART  THAT  CAN  CALM  THE  SOUL. 

Music  is  the  art  of  the  prophets — the  only  art  that  can  calm  the 
stations  of  the  soul;  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  gifts  that  God 
^  given  us.— Luther. 

IT    LEADS    US   TO   THE    INFINITE. 

'The  meaning  of  song  goes  deep.  Who  is  there  that,  in  logical 
Words,  can  express  the  effect  music  has  on  us?  A  kind  of  inarticu- 
^)  unfathomable  speech,  which  leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite, 
*Dd  lets  us  for  moments  gaze  out  into  that. — Carlyle. 

IT    IS    A    CIVILIZER. 

Music  is  a  discipline,  a  mistress  of  order  and  good  manners;  she 
snakes  the  people  milder  and  gentler,  more  moral  and  more  reason- 
*^le.-Luther. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils. — Shakespeare. 

A   MOTHER'S   BEST    ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

A  woman  who  cannot  sing  is  a  flower  without  perfume.  There  may 
^Die  a  time  when  a  weary  little  head  lies  on  its  mother's  bosom; 
*^Ue  eyelids  are  drooping,  twilight  is  drawing  about  her — too  early 
^  a  lamp,  too  early  for  any  but  little  folks  to  sleep;    then  it  is  that 
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all  the  accomplishments  of  her  girlhood  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
one  simple  song  that  lulls  a  tired  baby  to  sleep. — M.  B.  Anderson. 

MUSIC    EXPRESSES    WHAT    NOTHING    ELSE    CAN. 

What  was  that  other  latest-born  minister  of  expression,  eager  to 
seize  the  torch  as  it  fell  from  the  painter's  trembling  hands? 

It  was  music.  She  offered  herself  a  new  emotional  medium  fitted 
to  express  what  neither  sculpture,  architecture,  nor  painting  could 
express — the  mystic  and  complex  emotions  of  that  hidden  life  made 
up  of  self-analysis,  sensibility,  love,  prayer,  trance,  vision,  ecstasy— 
which  gave  to  the  human  soul  that  inner  and  intense  quality  of  spir- 
itual independence  which  must  henceforth  stamp  and  qualify  all  hu- 
man progress.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  more  secular  elements 
entered  into  the  formation  of  the  modern  spirit,  although  its  inward- 
ness was  its  chief  characteristic. — H.  R.  Haweis,  Author  of  "Music 
and  Morals." 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

It  is  the  custom  with  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  coimtn' 
to  have  a  Normal  school.  Ours,  though  not  perfect  by  any  means, 
merits  the  constant  care  and  su2)port  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 'Tis  true  that  a  few  "wild  eyed"  educators  (?)  have  criti- 
cised the  school  severely,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  the  only 
Normal  school  in  the  State  that  requires  graduation  from  a  High 
school  for  entrance,  and  it  is  the  onlv  one  in  which  the  observa- 
tion  and  ])ractice  of  students  is  in  real  classes,  composed  of  from 
tliirty  to  Hfty  children. 

San  Francisco  Normal  School,  June  16th,  1896. 
Madison  Babcock,  Supt.  of  Schools — 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  submit  to  you  my  report  of  the  Normal  School 
since  taking  charge  of  it  at  Mr.  Kennedy's  death,  Sept.  24th,  1895. 

At  that  time  the  class  had  passed  several  of  its  annual  examina- 
tions, which  I  isealed  up  and  filed  in  your  office.  The  others  have 
been  thoroughly  marked  and  an  accurate  record  kept  of  them.  The 
entire  work  has  been  under  my  personal  supervlson,  acting  under 
your  direct  instructions,  and  with  such  inspection  and  supervlson 
designated  by  you. 

On  taking  charge  of  the  school  I  found  ninety-eight  enrolled  and 
entered  for  the  examinations.  Of  these  three  withdrew,  one  of  whom 
has  since  died.  Of  the  remainder  89  have  passed  the  required  test 
of  85  per  cent.,  leaving  six  whose  papers  are  below  that  standard. 
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Tliese  papers  I  submit  to  your  inspection,  and  ask  that  they  be  given 
a.  thorough  experting.  I  have  been  liberal  in  my  criticism  of  them, 
l>vit  possibly  your  Judgment  may  differ  from  mine. 

I  fully  realize  the  importance  and  value  of  a  decision  made  at  their 
t.izne  of  life,  starting  out,  as  they  do,  to  struggle  for  self  support,  and 
X  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  encourage  rather  than  deprecate  the 
opportunities  presented  to  them,  but  I  must  also  regard  the  high 
standard  for  the  many  rather  than  the  disappointments  of  the  few. 
rriie  credit  and  honor  of  the  school  must  be  sustained,  and  during  this 
most  trying  year  I  have  ever  kept  this  aim  in  view. 

It  has  been  a  brave,  earnest,  harmonious  class,  and  there  will  go 
out  from  it  many  who  will  give  California  some  of  her  strongest  and 
most  progressive  work  in  her  public  schools. 

Thanking  you  for  your  official  help  rendered  us  during  the  year, 
I   remain, 

Tours  most  respectfully, 

LAURA    T.    FOWLER, 
Principal  of  San  Francisco  Normal  School. 

PAPERS   READ   AT   GRADUATION   EXERCISES   OF 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

PESTALOZZI. 

The  man  to  whom,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any  the  world  is  indebted 
'or  those  grand  principles  which  make  the  training  of  little  children 
"Worthy  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  minds,  was  born  in  the  last  cen- 
tury in  Switzerland.  Previous  to  his  time  the  education  of  the  child 
^^s  of  a  feeble,  desultory  kind,  along  certain  established  empirical 
lines  which  showed  no  attention  to  the  marked  difPerences  of  indi- 
^^ual  natures,  for  all  systems  of  education  had  been  restrained  with 
^^e  narrow  limit  of  the  caste  notion. 

It  was  reserved  for  this  one  noble  man,  clearer  sighted  than  any 
^iio  had  gone  before  to  herald  a  new  dispensation,  to  bring  out  of  the 
^rkness  the  first  "faint  auroral  flushes"  soon  to  burst  into  the  full 
■Plendor  of  a  day.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  his  life  was  a  failure! 
^•Jft-y  not  our  estimate  of  failure  be  wrong?  May  not  the  purpose  of 
l^e  cover  its  Ills? 

It  is  to  Pestalozzi,  then,  the  founder  of  modern  pedagogy,  that  this 

^*8h  honor  is  due,  not  because  he  originated  a  new  principle,  for  he 

^^^  not,  the  principle  was  as  old  as  the  race;   but  because  he  was  the 

first  to  take  the  grand  thoughts  of  Aristotle,  Comenius,  and  Bacon, 

^M  put  them  into  living  and  practical  shape.    Theories  may  be  grand 

things,  the  results  of  the  working  of  great  minds,  but  not  until  they 
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are  demonstrated  and  put  into  living  and  practical    use    does    thes 
world  place  a  value  on  them. 

His  childhood  was  hedged  in  by  all  the  protection  loving  hearts 
could  foster,  who,  forgetful  that  the  young  life  was  lacking  in  self- 
reliance,  seemed  to  think  tenderness  and  watchful  care  the  only  duty 
to  the  child.  How  often  do  we  see  this  sad  mistake  made  by  loving 
parents? 

He  sought  the  many  visionary  ends  his  over-wrought  fancy  pic- 
tured for  a  life  work,  but  his  utter  lack  of  practical  application  of 
these  theories  only  added  to  his  already  lack  of  decision  of  character, 
and  marked  each  step  a  failure.  Defeat  ended  every  scheme.  Even 
his  loving  aims  for  orphaned  children  ended  in  ruin. 

His  marriage  became  a  turning  point  in  his  career,  for  when  Anna 
Schulthess  entered  his  life  she  became  to  him  a  guide  and  inspira- 
tion, and  when  his  many  failures  resulted  in  absolute  despondency, 
it  was  her  unfaltering  trust  that  reassured  him  and  sent  him  back 
with  renewed  strength  and  courage.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
cases  where  woman's  soul  has  crossed  the  destiny  of  a  (discouraged 
man  whose  mission  in  life  was  a  problem,  and  lifted  it  into  light  and 
action. 

The  man  seemed  born  to  a  wonderful  contradiction  of  himself. 
With  a  love  for  children  that  was  boundless,  with  a  clear-cut  phil- 
osophy of  their  growth  and  development  that  was  as  true  to  nature 
as  thought  could  make  it,  he  nevertheless  was  a  blank  and  singular 
failure.  In  vain  he  strove  with  the  fervor  of  a  passion — the  work  by 
his  hand  fell  short  of  its  mark,  but  not  so  the  soul  life  within.  Far 
into  the  years  yet  to  come  he  reached  with  his  faith  and  trust,  and 
planted  his  message  of  love  and  blessing  for  the  children. 

He  declared  that  each  child  should  be  instructed  as  an  Individual, 
carefully  considering  the  wide  differences  resulting  from  heredity  and 
environment.  To  the  mother  he  assigned  the  most  important  part  in 
the  education  of  the  child,  because  her  influence,  necessarily  the  first, 
should  be  the  strongest,  purest  and  most  lasting. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  such  failure  should  be  the  sole  reward 
for  principles  so  noble  and  efforts  so  grand  as  those  of  Pestalozzi? 
Here  we  see  the  result  of  his  early  training.  Cramped  and  confined 
where  he  most  needed  freedom,  brought  up  with  excessive  tenderness, 
carefully  kept  from  all  outside  influence,  we  flnd  him  lacking  in  that 
vigor  and  experience  which  tends  to  give  power,  and  absolutely  de- 
void of  practical,  executive  ability,  hence  his  failure,  but  hence,  also, 
the  faith,  love  and  power  for  self-sacriflce  that  made  him  so  great 

Greater  he  might  have  been  but  for  the  imperfect  balance  of  hered- 
itary power,  which  in  his  life  undoubtedly  played  an  important  part, 
as,  indeed,  it  does  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 
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How  often  does  the  anthinking  world  condemn  a  man  for  some  little 
Peculiarity  of  disposition  or  temperament?  How  often  does  it  blame 
htna  for  some  trait  for  which,  it  may  be,  he  is  not  responsible!  And 
^ow  often  does  the  teacher  fail  to  understand  the  little  lives  before 
^^r  and  wrongfully  bring  down  the  censure  of  punishment  on  uncon- 
scious minds. 

"Why  be  so  ready  to  look  on  the  fraility  and  stupidity  of  children 
with  harshness  and  injustice?  Possibly  its  inharmony  may  bring 
Borrow,  but  like  Pestalozzi  it  may  be  an  outlet  of  a  devotion  to  an 
evolving  principle  of  God's  truths  in  some  form  that  will  make  His 
luune  blessed  somewhere  on  the  pages  of  history. 

The  teacher,  then,  should  have  endless  patience  and  sympathy, 
tnd,  80  far  as  lies  in  her  power,  should  study  each  child  for  character 
u  well  as  mind.  It  is  an  open  question  if  we  of  modern  days  are  not 
ctrrying  the  development  of  intellect  too  far  for  a  true  balance  of 
duiracter.  Indeed,  are  we  not  ignoring  the  great  moral  impulse  that 
alone  can  make  character? 

Are  we  not  neglecting  the  equally  important  duiy  of  physical  cul- 
ture, and  shall  not  the  unbalanced,  ill-assorted  mind  powers  of  Pesta- 
tei  prove  to  us  a  warning?  Had  his  grand  mind  been  enthroned  in 
a  itron^,  vigorous  body,  quick  to  furnish  its  sensor  activity,  how 
dilterent  might  have  been  his  legacy  of  love  to  the  children! 

Not  merely  should  we  develop  character  in  certain  directions,  but 
Bhould  endeavor  to  supplement  it  with  qualities  that  may  be  lacking, 
iQd  BO  strengthen  and  broaden  it  that  there  will  be  within  the  child 
that  talisman  against  future  ills — a  growth  of  conscious  power — 
▼hich  will  enable  him  to  forestall  disappointment  and  rise  above  all 
Wlure.  It  is  not  the  book  that  will  do  this,  but  the  mother  and  the 
teacher. 

CECELIA    FRIEDLANDER. 

WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE  ? 

There  is  scarcely  a  question  of  to-day  more  widely  discussed  in 
Vocational  circles  than  the  one:  Shall  the  teacher  be  trained  en- 
tirely along  the  practical  line  or  entirely  along  the  theoretical  line? 
Vocational  writers  have  their  opinions  on  the  subject;  teachers  have 
their  opinions,  and  Normal  students  have  their  opinions,  humble 
thongh  they  be. 

Ab  we  take  a  logical  view  of  our  every-day  life  we  are  constantly 
wmlnded  of  the  evil  consequences  of  Excess.  Excess  in  any  direction 
ta  to  be  avoided.  It  transforms  the  best  things  into  evils,  makes  a 
'illure  of  that  which  would  otherwise  be  a  success,  or,  as  Emerson 
■0  pointedly  puts  it:  "Every  Excess  causes  a  defect."  Take,  for  in- 
■^ce,  any  of  the  great  inventions  of  the  world.     Their  benefit  lo 
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mankind  is  immeasurable,  when  they  are  used  with  due  regard  to 
their  balance  of  power,  but  cause  the  slightest  excess  anywhere,  and 
they  become  not  only  useless,  but  often,  also,  destroyers.  The  true 
value  of  anything  consists  in  the  equipoise  of  its  parts.  Theory  is  one 
of  the  grand  things  that  suffers  from  excess.  What  would  man  ac- 
complish or  aspire  to  if  he  did  not  theorize?  How  much  would  the 
world  progress  if  man  did  not  strive  to  see  through  the  apparently 
impenetrable,  with  his  ever  active  curiosity?  The  same  impulse  that 
led  him  to  trace  the  mother  face  above  him  leads  him  ever  on  and  on 
to  trace  his  mother  Nature's  face.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  without 
this  reaching  out  to  grasp  the  unknown  the  world  would  be  at  a 
standstill  and  advancement  would  be  impossible.  Scientific  knowl- 
edge would  be  an  idle  factor  if  men  had  never  moralized.  And  yet 
the  theorist  is  often  looked  upon  as  a  wild  enthusiast,  as  so  many 
of  the  world's  great  geniuses  have  been;  nevertheless  he  it  is  who 
has  unfolded  one  by  one  the  great  problems  of  nature  to  the  wonder- 
ing vision  of  man. 

For,  as  a  quaint  old  author  puts  it,  "The  theorist  is  the  fool  of  to- 
day but  the  crowned  King  of  to-morrow." 

But  the  evil  excess  steps  in,  destroying  the  benefits  of  theory,  and 
to  offset  this  it  should  join  hand  in  hand  with  that  sturdy  factor  in 
our  lives — practice.  Without  this  union  theory  is  vague,  uncertain, 
useless.  And  nowhere  is  this  loss  of  power  felt  so  keenly  as  in  tne 
education  of  children. 

We  live  in  an  age  active  with  many,  many  theories  on  education. 
Experimentally  some  are  positive  evils,  while  others  are  the  results 
of  the  life  work  of  the  great  educators  of  the  world — ^the  outgrowth 
of  their  studies  and  experiences,  the  embodiment  of  their  noble  minds. 

Shall  she,  then,  who  would  be  the  successful  teacher,  study,  absorb 
and  test  these  theories,  irrespective  of  the  practical  work  of  the 
school-room,  or  shall  she  concentrate  all  her  energies  on  this  prac- 
tical work  ?  In  my  opinion  neither  is  the  true  standard,  for  in  neither 
case  alone  could  she  be  truly  successful.  Let  the  thoroughly  skilled 
tyro  in  educational  principles  be  thrust  into  a  room  eager  with  life 
and  reality,  one  widely  different  from  the  ideal  she  has  fostered,  and 
what  kind  of  armor  does  her  stock  of  theories  prove?  Can  she  use 
them  readily  in  this  turbulent  little  world?  Rather,  is  she  not  like  the 
"Old  Woman  who  lived  in  the  shoe,"  in  that  she  knows  not  just  how  to 
act?  She  simply  does  not  fit  the  occasion,  and  suddenly  wakes  to  the 
fact  that  theory  and  reality  are  two  different  things.  How  often  have 
we  as  students  during  the  past  year  felt  this  awakening?  How  rudely 
have  our  beautiful  theories  been  shaken  by  the  stem  dictates  of  prac- 
tice, as  we  have  stood  in  the  school-rooms  of  our  department  face  to 
face  with  the  living  work!  How  often  have  we  been  led  to  think  that 
without  this  practical  experience  we  would  undoubtedly  theorize  too 
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much?  How  sharply  have  we  seen  the  line  drawn  between  reality 
and  ideal  conceptions?  What  a  vast  difference  we  have  seen  in  the 
ideal  child  and  the  real  one. 

Again,  let  us  look  into  the  school-room  presided  over  by  the  purely 

practical  teacher.     Order  prevails,  the  room  is  well  managed,  the 

mechanical  part  of  the  work  is  well  done,  and  to  the  casual  glance  she 

is  a  success.    But  can  she  develop  the  minds  under  her  care  according 

to  the  true  laws  of  mind,  ignorant  of  the  world's  great  educators,  of 

wherein  they  were  successful  and  wherein  they  failed?     She  may, 

however,  love  her  work,  study  her  pupils  and  develop  methods  of  her 

own,  which  being  shaped  from  the  study  of  the  child  are  on  the  true 

educational  basis.    In  this  particular  the  purely  practical  teacher  has 

an  advantage  over  the  theoretical  one — she  may  master  the  situation 

if  she  only  will.    Children  of  all  classes  come  under  her  eyes,  rich  and 

poor,  cultored  and  degraded.  With  such  a  field  for  action  great  are  the 

ends  the  teacher xan  accomplish,  great  is  the  gift  she  can  confer  upon 

the  cause  of  education.    Who,  then,  is  the  truly  successful  teacher, 

and  what  shall  be  our  standard  for  her? 

In  any  of  the  walks  of  life,  commercial,  mechanical  or  intellectual, 
of  what  use  is  it  for  a  person  to  know  that  a  ceYtain  thing  should  be 
done  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  do  it?  And  on  the  other  hand  of 
vhat  benefit  is  it  for  him  to  know  how  to  do  a  certain  thing  if  he 
does  not  know  what  that  thing  is  and  when  to  do  it?  It  is  clearly 
evident  that  in  order  to  gain  power  in  any  direction,  we  must  have 
lK)th  forms  of  knowledge,  and  so  it  is  in  teaching.  The  importance  is 
not  in  the  work,  but  in  the  results;  great  as  is  the  work,  greater  still 
to  ita  purpose.  It  is  the  Nation  and  Humanity  that  will  feel  the  power 
of  yie  school-room.  The  teacher  sends  out  men  and  women,  whose 
bearta,  characters  and  moral  principles  will  color  the  next  era.  As 
*hey  are  so  shall  be  the  home.  They  will  make  the  morality  of  their 
*«e.  She  Is  the  true  teacher,  then,  who  knows  true  principles  and 
methods,  and  knows  also  how  to  apply  them.  She  keeps  before  her 
tt«  grand  object  of  all  education — the  equal  development  of  the  child. 
Morally,  physically  and  mentally.  She  uses  every  means  in  her  power 
to  carry  out  the  (Jod-given  purpose  of  Complete  Living,  and  does  not 
forget  that  she  must  help  to  make  men  and  women  with  well  rounded 
<*aracters.    Doing  this  well,  she  Is  a  success. 

MARTHA  CAREW. 

THE    ALPHA    AND    THE    OMEGA. 

The  world  has  passed  through  many  ages.  Almost  every  generation, 
^pressed  by  some  particular  characteristic  of  its  people,  has  an- 
nounced the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  which  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
bought  of  the  past.    Far  back  in  the  earliest  days  of  ancient  Greece 
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we  hear  of  an  Age  of  Gold,  and  then  a  Silver  Age,  and  others  have 
come  and  gone,  until  now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  what  our  thinkera 
call  the  Age  of  Mediocrity.  We  all  acknowledge  It  For  the  great 
works  of  the  world  we  must  look  back  to  the  past  We  see  the 
pyramids  and  wonder  if  it  were  reajly  man  who  placed  them  there,  or,. 
pondering  over  the  works  of  Homer,  we  try  to  realize  that  one  mind 
thought  them.  Our  time  can  give  no  promise  of  such  genius,  and  we 
say,  "Yes,  this  is  an  Age  of  Mediocrity."  But  do  we  consider  what 
that  means?  Mediocrity!  It  means  that  all  things  have  neared  a 
level — that  the  highest  is  relatively  not  so  high,  because  the  lowest 
is  reaching  toward  it.   It  means  that  caste  has  given  place  to  equity. 

Always,  until  within  recent  years,  it  seemed  sufficient  that  there 
should  be  a  learned  few  who  could  leave  some  mark  of  genius  for  the 
world  to  wonder  at,  and  while  they  pursued  their  science  or  their  art 
the  great  human  mass  struggled  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  shut 
out  from  the  civilization  that  made  the  others  their  superiors.  Men 
were  divided  into  classes,  according  to  birth  or  wealth,  and  only  those 
of  the  highest  class  were  fully  free  to  share  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
time.  The  others  were  not  looked  upon  as  individuals,  but  as  a  body 
of  people  that  must  be  trained  only  as  far  as  was  necessary  to  help 
them  carry  out  the  will  of  those  in  power.  Governments  were  so 
formed  as  not  to  need  Judgment  or  independent  thought  from  any 
but  the  ruling  class  who  made  them,  and  for  whom  the  national  life 
was  merely  a  basis  upon  which  to  rise.  And  did  these  leaders  rise  so 
high,  or  was  it  that  the  others  were  so  low?  We  give  great  praise  to 
Charlemagne,  but  was  he  so  mighty  in  himself,  or  did  the  littleness 
of  those  around  him  accentuate  his  greatness?  Was  Cromwell  such 
a  power  that  he  could  shape  the  afPairs  of  a  nation,  or  was  it  not  that 
certain  principles,  of  which  he  was  merely  the  instrument,  reached 
their  development  in  his  time?  We  know  that  there  was  injustice  in' 
those  old  notions  of  caste,  and  what  can  last  that  has  its  foundation 
in  wrong? 

Gradually,  men  came  to  realize  that  they  were  men,  and  individuals, 
and  not  mechanical  servants  of  a  government  Then,  beneath  a  calm, 
unaltered  surface,  the  change  took  place,  foreseen,  perhaps,  by  the 
philosophers,  who  sometimes  left  their  solitary  meditations  to  speak 
with  awful  invective  against  the  oppression  of  the  people.  Surely, 
Socrates  must  have  dreamed  of  a  revolution  as  he  walked  through  the 
streets  of  Athens,  advising  and  teaching  the  poor  and  Ignorant  He 
must  have  felt  that  he  v;as  helping,  however,  little,  to  prepare  that 
great  body  that  would  one  day  rise  and  assert  its  rights.  And  history 
testifies  to  this  uprising.  The  French  Revolution  was  not  fought  to 
overthrow  a  king;  it  was  fought  to  throw  off  the  slavery  that  tram- 
meled men's  thoughts.   Our  War  of  Independence  did  not  arise  out  of 
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a  petty  question  of  taxation;  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  oppres- 
sion and  a  demand  for  freedom  that  had  been  kindling  for  centuries, 
and  needed  only  a  cause  to  set  it  ablaze.  Uplifted  from  the  bondage 
under  which  it  had  so  long  chafed,  the  mind  burst  forth  with  its  new 
life  in  a  new  era,  and  it  is  this  mental  freedom  that  it  brought  that 
has  made  the  struggles  and  victory  of  that  colonial  time  so  sacred  to 
our  history. 

And  so  we  have  come  to  a  time  when  men  are  believed  to  be  equal. 
Our  customs,  our  institutions,  and  our  governments  are  based  on  the 
principle  of  this  equality — a  principle  that  has  risen  triumphant  above 
all  tyranny  and  persecution — ^a  principle  that,  having  once  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  slavery,  must  remain  forever  free.    Education  has  placed 
all  on  the  common  level  of  human  beings,  and  above  that  level,  'who 
can  rise?  The  world  has  still  its  small  minds  and  its  great  minds,  and 
at  intervals,  its  genius,  but  as  men — all  are  equal.    Universal  educa- 
tion has  come,  like  an  all-protecting  power,  to  shield  the  world  from 
injustice  and  wrong.   This  is  the  triumph  of  our  era.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  present    The  past  has  left  us  many  a  moulding  monument,  as 
testimony  of  its  greatness,  but  the  work  of  our  time  is  the  uplifting 
0?  the  human  race. 

But  still  we  look  ^ack  to  what  is  gone  by,  and  still  we  talk  of 
ancient  glory,  and  marvel  at  the  work  of  the  old  masters.  We  hold 
out  something  from  the  past  and  complain  that  there  is  nothing  now 
to  equal  it.  But  we  forget  about  the  millions  who  were  sacrificed  to 
Q&ch  of  those  grand  old  masterpieces.  We  forget  that  our  time  is 
cftring  for  those  millions,  and  moulding  their  lives  and  minds,  rather 
^luui  those  images  of  stone.  Has  not  our  time  a  glory  beyond  all  the 
mw  past?  Universal  education  has  been  reserved  to  us.  What  can 
^c  take  from  the  past  to  place  side  by  side  with  the  great  spirit  of 
homaiiity  that  fills  the  present — this  spirit  upon  which  all  philosophy 
ta  based,  and  on  which  our  constitution  is  founded — the  spirit  of 
wwality? 

THERESA  SHARKEY. 

BAD    BOYS. 

There  is  a  clearly  defined  tendency  in  some  classes  of  society  to 
overlook,  either  through  indifference  or  ultra-refinement,  many  of  the 
J^omely  questions  upon  the  correct  solution  of  which  depends  the 
character  of  our  nation.  It  is  deemed  vulgar  by  many  of  these  ultra- 
^fiflned  to  be  acquainted  with  even  the  necessity  of  looking  Into  the 
had  boy  and  kindred  questions,  and  so  long  as  this  false  delicacy  or 
Indifference  exists  on  the  part  of  those  whose  influence  would  be 
b^eficial,  Just  so  long  will  such  problems  perplex  and  annoy  the  more 
Pnurtical  minded. 
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The  bad  boy  seems  inevitable,  but  the  causes  which  bring  about  his 
erratic  status  are  seldom  investigated  until  a  case  comes  very  near 
home;  even  then  the  investigation  is  carried  on  with  a  vast  deal  of 
shirking  of  detail  and  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  the  affect  of  meas- 
ures adopted  to  counteract  the  evil. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  things  we  designate  "bad"  in  the  aver- 
age boy.  There  is  truancy,  perhaps  the  leading  impulse  of  all  his 
wrc»ngdoing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  truancy  may  be  credited  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  our  juvenile  criminality.  What  Impels  it?  Why  does 
the  boy  stay  from  school  and  run  away  from  home?  Instead  of  pun- 
ishing the  evil,  why  not  eradicate  it?  What  has  been  done  to  find  out 
the  psychological  reason  of  it — the  inherent  cause  of  it?  Nothing — 
only  the  lash  and  the  burly  form  of  the  truant  oflBcer.  May  we  not 
suggest  that  if  the  mental  jar  of  the  boy  be  better  understood,  the  cure 
of  it  might  be  simple?  Do  we  realize  that  the  mentality  of  the  average 
parent  is  colored  with  gold — the  getting  of  money — ^that  the  boy  in- 
herits the  fever,  and  that  he  is  impelled  by  an  inordinate  desire  for 
gain  of  some  sort,  hence  his  escapades? 

To  the  young  teacher  the  bad  boy  will  appear  a  tangible  and  for- 
midable reality.  Meeting  him  at  short  range  in  the  class  room  and 
dealing  with  him  there  will  be  very  different  from  hearing  him  talked 
of  and  theorized  about  from  afar.  We  speak  of  the  bad  boy  in  his 
relation  to  the  public  school  teacher,  as  that  is  the  relation  in  which 
we  expect  to  meet  him,  and  because,  outside  of  his  home,  there  is  no 
influence  that  will  come  to  him  so  directly  as  that  of  his  school 
teacher,  and  unless  she  can  overthrow  that  other  subtle  influence  of 
his  "chum"  hers  will  not  avail. 

As  a  pivotal  question  we  ask.  then,  "Is  he  as  bad  as  we  think  him?" 
What  makes  him  bad?  Can  we  generalize  and  flnd  an  answer  that 
will  suit  all  cases?  May  not  our  personal  ambition  to  be  known  as  a 
disciplinarian  sometimes  lead  us  into  hastily  condemning  in  a  boy 
that  which  if  impartially  considered  might  be  commended  as  a  desir- 
able trait  of  character?  Is  the  evil  generic?  Let  us  attempt  a  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery,  if  mystery  it  be,  on  two  joint  propositions — first, 
that  which  supposes  the  operation  of  a  subtle  psychic  force,  which  in 
some  unknown  way  constitutes  the  original  impulse  to  wrongdoing,  a 
force  often  so  weirdly  powerful  as  to  affect  the  face  as  well  as  the 
brain,  to  change  the  features  as  well  as  the  disposition;  and  seconi, 
upon  the  theory  of  defective  perception  in  the  home. 

If  we  believe,  as  many  men  of  science  now  believe,  that  education 
is  radically  powerless  when  it  has  to  modify  to  any  great  extent  the 
rnce  temperament  and  character  of  the  individual;  that  the  child's 
whole  moral  destiny  is  contained  in  him  when  he  is  bom  and  that  in 
later  life  this  destiny  will  develop  itself  relentlessly — the  problem  is 
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already  solved  and  our  work  ended.  Between  the  powers  attributed 
to  education  by  some  thinkers  and  by  others  to  heredity,  is  an  anti- 
nomy dominating  the  whole  of  moral  science;  for  if  the  effects  of 
heredity  are  without  a  remedy,  moral  science  is  paralyzed.  Since 
moral  advancement  can  come  only  through  believing  that  heredity 
admits  of  modification,  is  not  that  the  theory  for  us  to  adopt? 

As  a  rule,  bad  boys  are  not  the  products  of  ideal  homes.  The  ideal 
heme  is  by  no  means  without  representation,  but  its  representation 
is  the  exception.  Investigation  of  the  environment  of  most  bad  boys 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  environment  is  largely  responsible.  The 
teacher  cannot  bear  all  the  blame,  care  or  responsibility,  for  the  home 
is  the  great  moral  exponent  of  character.  Investigation,  however 
slight,  will  bring  to  light  instance  after  instance  of  neglect  and  out- 
rage, of  wrong  to  the  soul  and  to  the  body,  of  exposure  and  blows, 
p.nd  mutilation,  of  starvation  and  brutality,  and  also  of  the  moral 
degradation  that  comes  from  the  forcing  of  children  into  every  species 
of  imposition,  deceit  and  crime.  It  is  not  poverty  that  is  at  fault. 
The  poor  are  as  tender,  loving  and  devoted  to  their  young  as  are  the 
wealthy,  and  deserve  greater  credit,  because  it  is  tenderness,  love  and 
devotion  at  far  greater  cost  and  sacrifice.  It  is  the  fault  of  crime  and 
avarice,  of  fiendishness,  and  perhaps  more  than  all  else,  of  the  terrible 
and  blunting  savageness  that  result  from  strong  drink  and  intoxica- 
tion. 

Can  such  things  fail  to  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  prudence  of  all 
who  feel  the  need  of  keeping  the  social  status  wholesome  and  safe— 
to  the  hearts  of  women,  to  whom  the  most  plaintive  appeal  on  earth 
is  a  child's  cry  of  pain,  or  a  child's  outstretched  and  pleading  hands, 
and  to  the  very  happiness  of  those  favored  children  who  cannot  too 
soon  learn  that  of  all  the  blessings  fortune  showers  upon  them,  there 
is  none  so  sweet  as  the  power  to  help  others. 

The  truly  conscientious  and  sympathetic  teacher,  who  makes  care- 
ful individual  study  of  her  bad  boys,  will  develop  an  interest  in  them 
that  will  surely  result  in  untold  advantage.  She  may  not  always  i^ee 
the  results  of  her  labors,  but  will  not  the  manly  life  of  even  one  boy, 
moving  on  in  iionor  and  success — a  true  citizen,  who  but  for  the  im- 
pulse given  by  her  encouragement,  might  have  become  a  criminal  or  a 
pauper — be  an  ample  reward?  She  will,  instead  of  deploring  the 
presence  of  such  children  in  our  schools,  deplore  their  absence,  since 
the  alternative  is  being  in  our  streets  unguided  and  ungoverned. 

There  exists  a  code  of  honor  among  even  the  worst  classes  of  boys, 
to  which  they  are  unwaveringly  loyal.  The  fact  that  they  are  loyal  to 
anything  is  a  point  in  their  favor;  and  the  teacher  who  can  win  their 
confidence  to  the  extent  of  acquainting  herself  with  this  mysterious 
and  erratic  code,  has  taken  the  first  step  towards  its  elevation,  .and 
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with  the  sense  of  honor  elevated  and  purified,  what  may  not  be 
accomplished? 

Much  can  be  done  with  a  boy  by  assuming  that  honor  and  kindred 
virtues  exist  in  him — even  when  fully  convinced  that  if  in  existence 
at  all  they  are  microscopic.  So  powerful  is  the  law  of  suggestion,  he 
will  endeavor  to  be  what  you  believe  him  to  be.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  entertain  the  belief  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  a  boy  is  to 
give  him  full  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleases,  because  we  know  too  well 
how  fully  he  will  live  up  to  his  privileges. 

Spencer  says:  "Do  but  gain  a  boy's  trust,  convince  him  by  your  be- 
havior that  you  have  his  happiness  at  heart,  let  him  discover  that  yon 
are  the  wiser  of  the  two;  let  him  experience  the  benefits  of  following 
your  advice,  and  the  evils  that  arise  from  disregarding  It — and  fear 
not,  you  will  readily  enough  guide  him.  Not  by  authority  is  your 
sway  to  be  obtained;  neither  by  reasoning,  but  by  inducement." 

We  thus  see  that  Herbert  Spencer  comprehended  the  humanity 
of  the  average  English  boy,  but  what  of  the  average  American  boy 
with  his  superb  audacity,  strong  individuality,  full  of  self-assertion 
and  undeveloped  power.  What  shall  be  done  with  him?  How  shall 
w^  curb  him,  regulate  him  and  make  of  him  a  stalwart,  true  citizen? 
It  is  the  great  school  question  of  to-day. 

BELLE  KINCAID. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  graduating  exercises  of  the 
San  Francisco  Normal  School,  held  Tuesday  evening,  June  16,  1896, 
8  P.  M.,  at  the  Girls'  High  School,  Scott  and  Geary  streets: 

ESSAYS. 

1.  Music To  Thee,  Oh  Country 

2.  The  Story  of  a  Life  Cecilia  Friedlander 

4.  Our  Standard  Martha  Carew 

6.  Bad  Boys Belle  Kincaid 

8.  The  Alpha  and  Omega Theresa  Sharkey 

KINDERGARTEN    MOTION    SONGS— ORIGINAL. 

3.  The  Boat  Sail Words  by  Clara  Baker 

The  Herdsman's  Song Words  and  Music  by  Addie  Casamayou 

5.  The  Blacksmith Class  of  1894 

7.  The  Old  Mill Words  and  Music  by  Blanche  Fairweather 

Calling  the  Cows   Words  by  Alicia  Campbell 

9.  Slumber  Song Words  by  Ethel  Kennedy 

Haying  Song Words  by  Isabel  Evans 

Saluting  the  Flag The  Star  Spangled  Banner 

Address.  .Samuel  T.  Black,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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PRESENTATION  OP  DIPLOMAS— BY  SUPERINTENDENT   MAD- 
ISON  BABCOCK. 


AMERICA. 


The  following  Original  Songs  were  among  the  offerings  and  well 

worthy  of  acceptance. 

The  Baker's  Song  By  Rebe  McFeely 

The  Skaters By  Louise  Crocker 

The  Man  In  the  Moon By  Josephine  Kelly 

Sowing  Seeds By  Dora  Wolters 

THE  ART  IDEA  IN   EDUCATION  AND   IN   PRACTICAL 

LIFE. 

The  world  is  in  quest  of  facts.  That  man  Is  regarded  as  wise  who 
owns  a  large  collection  of  facts.  In  every  direction  men  are  hurrying 
breathlessly  after  facts.  They  are  arming  themselves  .with  instru- 
ments that  resolve  the  nebulous  glow  of  the  heavens  Into  sidereal 
systems  that  reduce  sidereal  systems  to  a  structure  of  atoms,  and 
almost  show  atoms,  in  their  turn,  to  be  but  phenomena  of  the  per- 
sistence of  force.  As  never  before  in  human  history,  nature  is  being 
searched  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  for  facts.  Man's  material  con- 
quests over  nature,  resulting  largely  from  this  fierce  pursuit,  have 
been  greater  during  the  last  half  century  than  in  all  previous  times. 

Man  is  also  questioning  human  life  and  experience  for  their  facts. 
The  study  of  sociology  was  never  so  earnestly  pursued  by  so  many 
able  minds,  bound  to  know  what  is. 

The  age  is  thus  pre-eminently  scientific.  The  question  which  arises 
in  the  thoughtful  mind  is,  In  (what  spirit  is  the  age  accepting  the 
fruits  of  this  marvelous  activity  of  scientific  research  and  invention? 
Is  the  tendency  to  worship  the  fact  itself,  or  to  pass  through  the  fact 
and  enter  into  its  meaning  as  shown  in  its  relation  to  human  life? 

It  will  not  be  questioned  but  that  Herbert  Spencer  is  one  of  the 
world's  great  thinkers.  It  is  he  who  has  done  most  to  present  the 
facts  of  the  material  world  in  their  philosophical  significance  in  the 
modem  theory  of  evolution.  Yet  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  at  the 
basis  of  every  fact  there  lies  the  unknowable,  saying  In  philosophical 
language  what  the  poet  puts  in  clearer  phrase  when  he  says  that  in 
searching  for  the  principle  that  lies  back  of  these  facts,  "We  touch 
Crod's  great  hand  in  the  darkness." 

A  French  critic  of  the  last  exposition  in  France,  in  speaking  of  the 
scientific  spirit,  said:  "As  the  water  system  of  a  region  determines 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  productions  of  the  soil,  so  the  ex- 
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pansion  and  infiltration  of  ideas  gives  each  historical  period  its  char- 
acter. Our  own  time  is  being  characterized  by  the  infusion  of  scien- 
tific theories — by  the  logical  necessity  of  imitating  everywhere 
nature's  observed  processes  and  methods.  None  but  the  narrowest 
vision  can  fail  to  note  the  realistic  tendency  which  prevails,  not  only 
in  literature  and  art,  but  everywhere.  It  is  realism,  thus  based  on 
physical  science,  which  is  tying  men  down  to  the  literal  imitation  of 
nature  in  their  own  work.  It  means  spiritual  servitude.  It  means 
fatalism.  If  we  would  escape  from  its  logical  consequences,  we  can 
do  so  only  through  the  inspiration  of  a  new  principle,  a  spiritual  prin- 
ciple, which  shall  stand  for  the  assertion  of  the  soul." 

This  new  principle,  whose  need  the  French  critic  pointed  out,  be- 
comes operative  only  when  men  begin  to  study  facts  in  their  relations 
to  each  other,  and  in  their  bearing  on  human  life.  The  greatest  im- 
portance and  value  of  a  fact  lie,  after  all,  in  its  relations — its  bearings. 
The  study  of  nature  and  life  on  this  higher  plane  is  art  study.  The 
expression  of  such  insight  into  nature  and  life,  warmed  by  human 
feeling,  and  impelled  by  that  inherent  dynamic  quality  which  we  call 
creative  power — is  art. 

If  the  horse  of  Paul  Revere,  on  the  critical  night  in  April.  1775, 
could  have  been  equipped  with  a  modern  cyclometer  to  register  his 
distances,  and  if  his  rider  could  have  been  equipped  with  a  modern 
photographic  camera  with  fiash-light  apparatus,  there  might  have 
come  down  to  us,  through  exact  historic  record,  a  precise  knowledge 
of  the  facts  regarding  that  memorable  midnight  ride — a  knowledge 
which  would  have  been  eminently  scientific.  We  lack  such  an 
account  in  any  full  scientific  perfection.  But  we  have  another  and 
a  much  more  valuable  view  of  that  flying  journey — a  poet's  View. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  give  us  statistical  scientific  details.  He 
takes  the  general  facts  of  the  old  story  in  their  simplicity,  and  shows 
us  what  they  mean  when  put  in  their  relation  to  the  greater  fact  of 
human  existence,  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  the  greater  fact  that 

"The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night." 

That  way  of  telling  the  story — that  way  of  presenting  facts  in  their 
relations — is  art. 

Again,  we  have  the  scientific  version  of  trees  and  fields,  and  sky 
and  running  water,  in  terms  of  protoplasm  and  cellular  tissue,  of 
crystallography,  of  the  laws  of  expansion  by  heat,  and  the  laws  of 
gravity.  This  knowledge  is  needed.  Science  supplies  it.  Corot  looks 
upon  the  same  trees,  and  fields,  and  sky,  and  running  water,  sees 
through  their  facts  into  their  relation  to  the  human  soul,  and  tries 
in  his  way  to  show  us  what  they  mean  to  him,  and,  through  him,  to 
humanity. 

That  way  of  presenting  the  facts  of  nature  also  is  art  , 
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It  is  of  this  latter  sort  of  art  and  its  kindred,  the  art  which  exists 
embodied  in  material  form  and  color,  of  which  I  wish  particularly  to 
speak,  as  to  its  bearings  on  education  and  on  practical  life. 

Art,  as  we  generally  use  the  term,  is  the  world  which  man  has  him- 
self created  out  of  the  material  substance  which  he  found  in  the 
world  of  nature.  It  is  a  vast  world.  In  it  are  included  all  the  homes 
of  men  which  have  ever  been  made  since  first  the  idea  of  creating 
a  place  for  shelter  and  rest  found  expression  through  man's  muscle 
and  sinew.  As  the  idea  grew,  the  mound,  the  hut,  the  tent,  the  rude 
cabin,  the  palace,  and  the  temple  came  into  existence.  In  it  are  in- 
cluded all  man's  material  expressions  of  his  feeling  for  beauty,  since 
first  the  faint  stirring  of  that  feeling  made  matter  its  servant,  and 
wrought  itself  out  in  rude  scratches  on  weapon  and  trophy.  As  the 
idea  grew  it  became  more  and  more  completely  dominant  of  the  mate- 
rial in  which  or  by  which  it  expressed  itself;  and  so  the  noblest  ideals 
and  highest  aspirations  of  the  race  have  come  to  be  spoken  on  canvas 
or  through  obedient  marble.  We  can  draw  no  sharp  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  arts  of  use  and  the  arts  of  beauty.  Together  they  make  up 
a  whole  world  of  the  embodied  experience  and  hopes  of  nations  and 
generations.  Successive  generations  have  lived  their  time  and  passed 
away.  Had  they  left  the  earth  just  as  they  found  it,  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  men  could  not  have  been  , 

"Widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 

The  first  chapter  of  civilization  would  be  perpetually  rewritten  and 
erased,  and  again  rewritten.  That  they  did  not  leave  the  earth  as 
they  found  it — that  they  left  it  enriched  with  those  accumulating  rec- 
ords of  experience  and  aspiration  which  we  call  art,  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  every  man  to  not  only  desire,  but  also  to  believe,  that  better 
things  will  be  for  his  posterity  than  he  himself  sees  or  knows. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  a  great  stride  was  made  in  the  evolution  of 
man  when  there  came  into  existence  beings  going  through  a  long 
period  of  fancy;  that  is,  a  long  period  in  which  their  semi-help- 
lessness made  necessary  on  the  part  of  their  progenitors  a  correspond- 
ingly long  period  of  direct  attention  to  their  needs — of  aftectlon,  care, 
and  wise  forethought  for  their  good.  This  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  education  of  the  child  is  the  promise  of  the  race.  And  it  is 
now  becoming  evident  that  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  modern 
education  itself,  through  its  explicit  recognition  of  the  significance  of 
the  art  world  which  forms  a  part  of  each  child's  environment,  and  of 

the  art  idea  or  the  art  feeling  which  is  an  element  in  every  child's  own 

nature.  % 

We  are  not  yet  far  advanced  in  the  development  of  this  art  element 

In  public  education.    In  this  country  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 

has  yet  elapsed  since  the  first  definite  movement  was  made  to  engraft 
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art  instruction,  through  the  one  slender  branch  of  drawing,  upon  the 
training  of  the  children  of  the  people.  Before  that  time,  as  since, 
individuals  specially  gifted  by  nature  and  favored  by  fortune,  were 
aided  to  get  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  art,  and  to  grow,  them- 
selves, in  power  of  expression  through  art.  Individuals  here  and 
there  have  always  had  art  training;  but  it  has  been  generally  as- 
sumed that  art  education  belonged  only  to  the  few.  This  idea  of  its 
limited  mission  still  prevails  to  a  large  extent;  hence  the  slowness 
with  which  it  must  necessarily  advance,  coming,  as  it  is  bound  to 
come  in  this  country  of  ours,  as  the  privilege  of  every  child,  high  and 
low.  The  American  public  school  system,  reaching,  as  It  does,  all 
classes  and  all  conditions  of  people,  -gives  America  an  opportunity  for 
the  working  out  of  the  art  of  the  educational  problem,  unsurpassed  in 
promise.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  American  public  school 
will  be  equal  to  its  opportunity. 

The  history  of  special  movements  often  repeats  the  history  of  civi- 
lization. As  the  arts  of  use,  the  utilitarian  arts,  came  first— as  man 
built  a  shelter  from  the  storm  before  he  found  time  to  realize  the 
beauty  of  the  world  which  was  swept  by  the  storm — so,  in  the  educa- 
tion provided  by  the  State  for  the  children  of  the  pot^ple,  it  was  nat- 
ural that  the  simplest  and  plainest  of  utilities  (or  what  were  taken 
for  the  simplest  utilities)  should  have  been  first  considered.  And  art. 
at  least  the  fine  or  beautiful  in  art,  was  long  regarded  as  having  no 
relation  to  the  every-day  concerns  of  every-day  people.  When,  a 
little  less  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  made 
the  first  attempt  in  America  to  introduce  art  instruction  into  the  pub- 
lic schools,  the  mission  was  undertaken  from  a  frankly  avowed  utili- 
tarian standpoint,  and  for  a  distinctly  utilitarian  purpose;  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  gaining  of  industrial  and  commercial  advan- 
tages through  a  more  widespread  facility  in  drawing.  A  narrow  view 
and  a  commonplace  aim  these  seem  now  in  the  light  of  enlarged  edu- 
cational experience  and  higher  educational  ideas;  but  probably  such 
a  beginning  was  the  only  practicable  one  in  those  times  and  under 
then  existing  conditions. 

And  it  was  not  long  before  the  limitations  of  the  original  idea  be- 
came obvious  to  the  workers  in  Massachusetts.  A  revolution  soon 
came — it  had  to  come.  Dry  prescription  of  geometric  facts  and  theo- 
ries, and  insistence  on  technical  methods  for  the  sake  of  technical  re- 
sults, had  been  weighed  in  the  balance;  they  were  found  wanting  in 
the  human  element;  that  is,  the  true  art  element.  The  whole  move- 
ment had  to  be  reorganized  and  brought  into  accord  with  the  growing 
feeling  that  the  object  of  education  should  be,  not  so  much  the  accu- 
mulation by  the  child  of  a  certain  set  of  ideas  strictly  prescribed  and 
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measured  out,  as  the  unfolding  of  the  best  faculties  and  powers  of  the 
child  himself,  through  his  wisely  guided  self-activity.  The  reorgani- 
zation of  art  education  on  this  new  basis  was  a  complete  turning  about 
from  the  old-fashioned  technical  drill  in  ''Drawing."  The  new  method 
meant,  and  still  means,  bringing  the  child  into  direct  contact  with 
things  of  beauty,  both  in  the  world  of  nature  and  in  the  world  of  art; 
cultivating  his  powers  of  observation,  thought,  and  feeling  about  real 
things;  making  plainer  to  him  the  true  relations  of  things  to  each 
other  and  to  the  ideal;  nourishing  and  developing  his  aesthetic 
sense — that  is,  his  recognition  of  the  approximation  of  things  towards 
their  divine  ideal;  and  bringing  into  growing  activity  his  own  powers 
of  art  expression  through  modeling  and  drawing,  and  such  other  sim- 
ple and  natural  means  as  are  practicable  in  the  school-room. 

Time  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  thus  turning  art  education  away 
from  an  exclusive  basis  of  geometry,  of  basing  it  also  on  the  study  of 
natural  things  in  their  relations,  and  on  simple  examples  of  good  art, 
keeping  in  raind  at  the  same  time  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the  child  and 
its  gradual  development.  , 

There  is  great  danger  to  art  education  at  the  present  time  in  the 
very  fact  that  all  progressive  school  instruction  deals  so  largely  with 
material  things.    There  is  great  danger  lest,  in  the  teacher's  zeal  for 
objective  study  and  individual  investigation,  school  work  may  stop 
«bort  at  the  scientific  point;    danger  lest,  in  our  zealous  encourage- 
ment of  elementary  science  study,  we  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of 
the  relativity  of  the  ideas  gained;    danger  lest  we  crowd  out  of  the 
child's  botany  lesson,  for  instance,  that  which  naturally  most  appeals 
to  him,  and  which  can  do  the  most  for  his  all-round  growth ;    that  is, 
setting  him  to  see  the  spirit  of  the  plant's  frail  organism,  its  relation 
to  Its  surroundings,  and  its  significance  as  a  part  of  the  great  whole — 
^  short,  what  we  call  its  beauty — and  getting  him  to  express  this 
^uty  in  forms  of  art. 

Emerson  has  shown  us  how  nature  should  be  studied  for  art  pur- 
poses, in  a  i>oem  which  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  our  literature.  He 
says,  you  remember,  in  his  "Each  and  All": 

"All  are  needed  by  each  one; 
Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone. 
I  thought  the  sparrow's  note  from  heaven, 
Singing  at  dawn  on  the  alder  bough, — 
I  brought  him  home  in  his  nest  at  even: 
He  sings  the  song,  but  it  cheers  not  now, — 
For  I  could  not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky; 
He  sang  to  my  ear, — they  sang  to  my  eye. 

8 
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*'The  delicate  shells  lay  on  the  shore,- 

The  bubbles  of  the  latest  wave 

Fresh  pearls  to  their  enamel  gave, 

And  the  bellowing  of  the  savage  sea 

Greeted  their  safe  escape  to  me. 

I  wiped  away  the  weeds  and  foam, 

I  fetched  my  sea-born  treasures  home. 

But  the  poor,  unsightly,  noisome  thingfs 

Had  left  their  beauty  on  the  shore. 

With  the  sun  and  the  sand  and  the  wild  uproar. 
«  «  «  *  * 

"Then  I  said.  *I  covet  Truth; 
Beauty  is  unripe  childhood's  cheat, — 
I  leave  it  behind  with  the  games  of  youth.' 
As  I  spoke,  beneath  my  feet 
The  ground-pine  curled  its  pretty  wreath. 
Running  over  the  club-moss  burrs; 
I  inhaled  the  violet's  breath, — 
Around  me  stood  the  oaks  and  firs; 
Pine  cones  and  acorns  lay  on  the  ground, — 
Over  me  soared  the  eternal  sky, 
Full  of  life  and  of  Deity. 
Again  I  saw,  again  I  heard 
^  The  rolling  river,  the  morning  bird. 

Beauty  through  my  senses  stole; — 
I  yielded  myself  to  the  perfect  whole." 

This  is  but  seeing  things  in  their  relations.    And  this  is  the  art  idea. 

It  would  be  a  sad  loss  to  education  if  scientific  insistence  exclu- 
sively on  hard  facts  were  made  to  stifle  in  children  that  spirit  which 
alone  can  make  facts  vital  and  inspiring.  If  we  have  erred  on  that 
side,  we  must  sooner  or  later  see  the  mistake  and  retrace  a  part  of  the 
path. 

I  cannot  believe  that  such  a  mistake  will  long  be  made.  There 
is  a  more  and  more  general  awakening  to  the  significance  of  art, 
though  the  awakening  comes  slowly.  And  social  conditions  are 
bringing  its  signiiicance  nearer  home  to  the  people.  The  times  have 
changed.  Conditions  have  changed  and  are  jrapidly  changing  fur- 
ther. Men's  ways  of  thinking  are  being  transformed,  too;  indeed, 
the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  men's  desires  and  hopes  are 
among  the  most  significant  features  of  our  social  life  to-day.  Through 
the  seething  unrest  of  the  times  there  is  evident  an  increasing  desire 
for  fuller  life  and  for  more  unselfish  life;   for  something  more  than 
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Just  the  material  conditions  of  continued  personal  existence.  Men 
are  waking  to  the  sense  that  they  might  get  out  of  life  more  than  just 
its  material  necessities;  that  bodily  continuance,  even  bodily  well- 
being,  once  attained,  is  not  all  that  life  has  in  store.  Men  are  groping 
towards  the  truth  that  each  individual  is  capable  not  only  of  physical 
comfort,  but  also  of  receiving  and  sharing  spiritual  enjoyment.  In 
our  land,  especially,  where  the  play  of  social  courses  is  so  free,  these 
new  tendencies  of  thought  are  helping  to  shape  a  great  social  revolu- 
tion. Along  with  the  fierce  demands  for  material  good  that  clamor 
for  consideration  in  the  labor  problems  of  the  day,  there  is  coming  to 
be  heard  a  stronger  and  more  serious  recognition  than  ever  before  of 
human  brotherhood — ^a  strong  and  serious  plea  for  the  higher  sort  of 
happiness  that  can  be  shared. 

It  is  a  Just  plea.    Life  that  is  not  enjoyed  is  only  half  lived,  and  it 
is  no  less  true  that  , 

"The  best  things  any  mortal  hath  , 

Are  those  which  every  mortal  shares." 

It  is  necessary  that  men  jshould  be  able  to  earn  a  living.  It  is 
hardly  less  necessary  that  they  should  be  able  to  enjoy  living  after 
they  have  earned  the  privilege.  And  the  opportunity  of  jthe  average 
man  and  woman  to  share  the  best  of  their  living  with  others  must 
needs  come,  in  this  busy  modern  world,  through  daily  work. 

The  art  spirit,  then,  should  enter  into  every-day  labor. 

This  aspiration  towards  the  higher  enjoyment  of  life  is  every  day 
iDipelling  labor  to  at  once  express  it  and  minister  to  it.  We  see  this 
^  looking  at  the  products  of  modern  Indus  o-y.  Besides  displaying 
increasing  ingenuity  and  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  crude  materials  to 
use,  these  same  industrial  products  are  coming  to  display  at  the  same 
toe  more  and  more  refinement  and  skill  in  the  expression,  through 
^de  materials,  of  the  love  of  beauty.  We  are  thus  coming  nearer 
*Dd  nearer  to  conditions  of  development  favorable  to  the  true  under- 
■^ding  and  the  true  cultivation  of  art  in  our  own  new  Republic. 

And  again,  our  public  education,  being,  as  it  is,  the  aftair  of  the 
P^Ple,  is  responsive  to  the  social  conditions  of  the  time.  It  is  one 
^  the  functions  of  education  to  create  new  needs.  The  demand  is 
Doir  being  made,  and  must  be  met,  that  the  public  school  shall  take 
*<^UBt  of  the  higher  nature  of  the  child — of  his  aesthetic  faculties 
^  a  part  of  this  higher  nature — in  training  him  for  his  membership 
^society.  Amd  we  are  finding  that  the  most  direct  way  of  opening  up 
**^her  life  to  the  children  in  our  public  schools  is  to  train  them  to  see 
^^^  appreciate  beauty;  beauty,  which  is,  as  nearly  as  we  can  spell  it 
®^t,  the  supreme  truth  of  nature;  beauty,  which,  as  we  know,  stands 
in  man*8  creation,  art,  for  the  consecration  of  human  skill  to  the  ser- 
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vice  of  the  highest  human  ideals.  There  are  in  the  commonest  child, 
just  by  virtue  of  his  being  a  human  child,  powers  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  action,  which  can  be  appealed  to  and  awakened  into  happy  activ- 
ity through  art  education  thus  understood.  Art  education  is  coming 
to  be  understood  as  nothing  lower  than  this;  nothing  less  than  this. 

The  art  idea  in  education  has  then  grown  to  this  point  of  clear  com- 
prehension. It  has  not  yet  had  time  for  any  perfect  working  out  In 
any  one  place.  It  is  still  struggling  here  and  there  with  popular  mis- 
conception and  with  unfavorable  educational  and  social  conditions. 
The  movement  for  art  in  education  is  still  only  in  its  infancy.  Its 
growth  and  maturity  are  for  times  other  than  ours;  its  satisfactions 
for  others  than  ourselves  or  our  generation. 

We,  for  our  part,  are  bui  laying  the  foundation.  The  cornerstone 
of  that  foundation  is  the  educational  recognition  of  the  child's  per- 
sonality: his  disposition,  his  susceptibilities,  his  powers,  and,  above 
all,  his  possibilities.  The  kindergarten,  with  its  characteristic  recogni- 
tion of  human  nature,  with  its  open  avenues  into  the  inviting  fields 
of  the  child's  natural  and  social  environments,  its  appeals  to  his  best 
self,  its  manifold  encouragement  of  the  first  unfolding  of  his  powers 
of  doing, — the  kindergarten,  in  short,  rightly  understood,  lays  the 
foundation  for  art  education  in  the  public  schools. 

Following  the  kindergarten,  other  educational  influences  are  now 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  development  of  the  growing  child.  Ed- 
ucators who  have  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  schools  for  children  be- 
yond the  kindergarten  age  have  studied  the  child  himself  on  the  one 
side,  and  nature,  art,  and  social  tendencies  on  the  other  side,  for  helps 
in  solving  the  educational  problem  with  which  they  are  confronted. 
Its  full  solution,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  yet  reached. 

But  it  is  being  felt  after  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  being  sought 
through  the  constant  and  progressive  recognition  of  the 
child's  increasing  powers  of  observation,  thought,  feeling,  and 
expression.  It  is  being  sought  through  bringing  the  child  constantly 
into  more  direct  and  fruitful  relations  with  his  natural  en- 
vironment and  his  social  environment;  leading  him  to  take 
in  more  clearly  and  fully  the  beauty  and  significance  of  the 
two  worlds  into  which  he  was  born, — nature  and  art.  It 
is  being  sought  through  the  cultivation  of  his  creative  powers, 
through  encouraging  his  self-activity  in  creative  work,  arfd,  above  all, 
through  encouraging  the  expression  of  his  higher  nature  and  his  finer 
feelings  in  that  creative  work. 

Art  education,  then,  while  far  from  being  yet  perfected,  is  not  mere- 
ly the  vague  dream  of  a  few  enthusiasts.  The  great  exhibits  of  school 
work  in  this  direction,  on  which  so  mucn  thought  and  labor  have  been 
expended,  that  they  might  be  seen  and  considered  at  the  World's 
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Ck>uncil8  here,  show  that  the  art  educational  movement  is  alive;  not 
only  alive,  but  growing. 

And  here  I  wish  to  say  a  word  on  the  relation  of  the  art  idea  to 
manual  training  or  industrial  education.  I  listened  yesterday  with 
attention,  hoping  to  hear  spoken,  by  my  esteemed  and  honored  friend 
from  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Woodward,  the  word  that  should  have  been  said 
on  this  important  point;  but  I  listened  in  vain.  He  did  say,  if  I  heard 
him  correctly,  that  manual  training  included  art  and  a  great  deal 
more,  but  this  statement  gave  no  indication  of  what  art  stands  for  in 
his  own  mind.  There  is  a  feeling  widely  prevalent  that  drawing  and 
art  are  synonymous  or  correlative  terms.  Professor  Richards  pointed 
out  some  distinctions  to  be  kept  in  mind  here.  I  wish,  however,  to 
take  a  broader  stand  than  has  yet  been  made.  Drawing  is  one  of  the 
great  means  of  thought  expression.  The  thought  back  of  the  drawing 
is  the  main  thing  in  art.  Because  we  have  drawing  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  have  art,  any  more  than  it  follows  that 
because  we  have  penmanship  we  have  literature!  If  I  have 
made  myself  clear,  art  stands,  or  should  stand,  for  the  action 
of  the  human  mind  playing  about  the  facts  of  nature  and 
of  human  life,  and  interpreting  these  in  their  relations  to  the 
great  problem  of  human  existence.  To  get  an  art  product,  there- 
fore, we  need  to  start  with  the  recognition  of  the  art  idea,  and  then 
utilize  drawing  as  one  means  of  expressing  that  idea.  It  is  a  fact 
greatly  to  be  deplored  that  the  manual  training  movement  has  thus 
far  been  so  indifterent  to  the  art  idea.  Perhaps  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise,  considering  the  evolution  of  this  movement.  Of  one  thing, 
however,  we  may  be  sure:  in  the  manual  training  school  of  the  future, 
the  art  idea  will  have  due  recognition, — not  as  something  growing  out 
of  drawing,  not  as  something  growing  out  of  skill  in  industrial  work, 
but  as  the  supreme  action  of  the  human  mind  studying  nature  and 
human  life  in  their  broadest  relations  for  their  ideals,  and  consecrat- 
ing labor  to  the  service  of  these  ideals.  If  you  doubt  it,  study  the 
■world's  industrial  exhibit  in  yonder  White  City,  and  ponder  well  the 
message  art  brings  to  labor  and  to  the  social  well-being  of  the  future. 

The  greatest  service  of  a  great  Exposition  like  this,  with  its  ency- 
clopaedic range  of  human  interests  and  human" achievements,  is  that 
^t  furnishes  a  standpoint  from  which  to  consider  all  that  has  been 
<ione,~a  starting-point  from  which  to  approach  all  that  is  still  to  do. 

This  Exposition  itself  ought  to  be  a  strong  and  significant  encour- 
^enient  to  those  who  are  in  accord  with  the  art  educational  move- 
'^©n.t.  In  this  convocation  of  the  products  of  human  thought  and  hu- 
**^a>ix  skill,  and  in  the  noble  buildings  which  have  grown  up  in  a  day, 
*8  it  were,  to  enshrine  those  products,  we  have  before  us  an  epitome 
of  man's  own  world,  art,  such  as  no  other  generation  of  people  has 
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ever  been  privileged  to  see.  It  remains  for  us  to  read  and  act  on  the 
lesson  so  eloquently  written  here  before  our  eyes.  It  is  easier  to  read 
the  lesson  than  it  will  be  to  act  upon  it.  Our  eyes  can  hardly  help  see- 
ing thus  much  ot  what  the  Exposition  has  to  say:  that  the  natural  world 
is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  suggestion  appealing  to  man's  mind,T- 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  materials  ready  to  man's  hand;  that  the 
art  world  ia  the  product  of  man's  powers  of  creative  imagination  and 
creative  action  (the  powers  which  are  recognized  as  most  significant 
of  the  divine  origin  and  divine  destiny  of  the  race),  fed  by  nature  and 
by  life  experiences,  and  furnished  by  nature  with  matter  and  forces 
whose  possibilities  are  just  beginning  to  be  mastered.  What  enlarged 
powers  the  men  who  come  after  us  are  to  enjoy  we  cannot  tell.  What 
new  tasks  will  open  before  them  as  they  take  their  turn  in  fashioning 
the  useful  art  and  the  fine  art  of  nature  we  cannot  tell.  But  certain  It 
is  that  men  are  growing  towards  the  fuller  creative  activity  of  powers 
above  and  beyond  those  exercised  in  the  bare  struggle  for  existence. 
The  more  completely  those  higher  powers  of  spiritual  enjoyment  and 
beneficent  action  are  awakened  and  nurtured  in  the  training  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  the  more  full  and  the  more  nearly  approaching 
our  ideal  will  civilization  grow.  Every-day  life  in  any  country  and 
anj  age  must  reach  out  and  reach  up  toward  still  higher  civilization, 
if  that  every-day  life  itself  is  to  be  worth  living. 

And  the  ideal  civilization  towards  which  all  are  striving  is  that 
which  shall  be  an  embodiment  of  the  Art  of  Arts, — the  finding  out 
and  the  working  out  of  the  true  relationship  of  the  facts  of  the  ma- 
terial universe  and  the  facts  of  life  to  the  human  soul. — From  an 
address  given  by  John  S.  Clark. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

[Read  before  the  Department  of   Superinter.dcnce,    National   Educational  Association, 
Waahingrtou,  D.  C,  March  7, 1889,    By  William  T.  Harris,  LLD.] 

In  bringing  forward  my  thoughts  on  the  Psychology  of  Manual 
Training,  I  desire  to  say  in  advance  that  I  shall  endeavor  to  assume 
and  maintain  a  judicial  attitude  towards  this  important  educational 
question.  I  shall  avoid  the  position  of  advocate  or  polemic  so  far  as 
I  am  able. 

As  persons  interested  practically  and  theoretically  in  the  manage- 
ment of  schools  we  meet  from  year  to  year  to  discuss  the  vital  ques- 
tions that  may  arise  in  our  province.  Practically  and  theoretically, 
it  is  our  fortune  and  our  choice  to  And  ourselves  arrayed  on  different 
sides  of  each  question.  A  free  comparison  of  opinions  in  a  friendly 
spirit  gives  us  each  matters  for  further  reflection  and  may  lead  to 
partial  revision  of  opinions  previously  held.    A  free  comparison  of 
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sroond  or  reasoiiB  for  opinions  is  still  more  profitable.  All  search  for 
grounds,  all  search  for  principles  goes  back  out  of  the  region  of  sur- 
face, and  diversity  of  facts — goes  back  out  of  the  multiplicity  of  de- 
tails, towards  unity.  From  differences  we  converge  towards  agree- 
ment when  we  begin  to  compare  the  grounds  of  our  opinions.  Prin- 
ciples and  fundamental  grounds  are  held  in  common  by  all  minds,  and 
this  is  necessarily  so  in  case  of  ultimate  principles  at  least. 

Now  as  a  class  of  people  interested  in  the  management  of  schools 
we  have  two  opposite  trends  of  opinion  before  us — we  may  divide 
here,  one  class  of  us  tending  towards  conservatism,  and  the  other 
class  tending  towards  new  experiments  with  a  view  to  progress  and 
improvement.  One  class  holds  by  the  heritage  of  the  past  and  strives 
to  conserve  its  power.  What  is  established  has  been  established 
through  struggle,  and  the  victory  of  the  strongest.  A  study  of  the 
grounds  for  the  existence  of  what  is,  discovers  many  and  powerful 
reasons  for  the  continuance  of  the  existing  order  even  in  presence  of 
the  fact  that  defects  are  everywhere  visible.  The  conservative  sees 
the  defects,  but  attributes  them  to  inefficient  administration,  and  not 
to  eceential  shortcomings  in  the  old  system  itself.  '**" 

On  the  other  hand  the  party  whose  watch-word  is  progress  bends 
its  mind  on  the  discovery  of  what  is  inadequate  in  the  old  system.  It 
marshals  the  shortcomings  and  refers  them  to  Vicious  methods  in- 
herent in  the  old  system.  It  looks  about  for  remedies  and  undertakes 
radical  changes,  bravely  confident  of  their  success.  And  inasmuch  as 
the  teaching  profession  is  for  the  main  part  engaged  during  its  daily 
tasks  in  the  work  of  repression  (inhibition),  holding  back  pupils  from 
doing  wrong  or  improper  things,  teaching  self-control  and  that  action 
of  the  will  which  psychologists  call  inhibitory,  it  (the  teacher's  pro- 
fession,) tends  towards  the  conservative  side  too  readily.  It  is  en- 
gaged in  struggling  against  caprice  and  arbitrariness,  against  raw, 
unformed  habits  and  manners,  against  thoughtless  disregard  of  the 
interests  of  others.  This  effort  is  apt  to  swallow  up  the  teacher  and 
cause  neglect  of  that  other  side  of  will-training — the  side  of  spon- 
taneous, original  activity.  It  neglects  the  positive  for  the  negative, 
because  the  negative  is  the  first  and  indispensable,  while  the  positive 
may  appear  of  itself  without  any  education,  after  the  school  period  is 
over,  or  outside  of  the  school.  Mere  positive  will-power  without  the 
negative  or  inhibitory  power  will  produce  only  anarchy.  The  new 
human  being  must  learn  to  inhibit  or  hold  back  by  an  effort  of  will  his 
native  mere  animal  impulses  and  desires,  having  due  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  social  existence — cleanliness  of  person  and  clothing, 
courtesy  and  decency  of  manners  towards  others,  purity  of  life,  tem- 
perance, prudence,  fortitude,  and  justice,  all  requiring  this  inhibition 
(or  self-restraint  over  impulse) .  and  conformity  to  pre-ordained  Ideals 
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of  order.    Mere  spontaneous  originality  attacks  all  these  things  and 
runs  riot. 

On  the  other  hand,  mere  prescription,  mere  inhibitory  will-power 
developed  to  extremes  produces  only  a  mechanical  civilization — a 
dead  mechanical  state  of  social  existence.  We  look  upon  the  Chinese 
education  as  productive  of  such  a  condition.  All  is  cut  and  dried  and 
given  the  pupil  as  a  ready-made  form  into  which  he  must  fit  him- 
self by  inhibition  of  natural  caprice  and  inclination.  The  conse- 
quence is  the  least  possible  progress  and  the  completest  administra- 
tion of  the  old  system. 

What  the  philosophy  of  history  must  regard  as  the  ideal  standard 
of  progress  among  nations  is  therefore  not  a  mere  perfection  in  ad- 
ministration, for  this  is  achieved  in  the  perfectly  stationary  empire  of 
conservatism. 

The  ideal  standard  of  progress  is  found  in  the  form  of  government 
which  secures  the  greatest  degree  of  individual  development  while 
not  losing  the  centralized  power  of  the  whole.  In  the  patriarchal  em- 
pire tjie  social  whole  is  perfect  at  the  expense  of  individual  freedom. 
We  Americans  are  apt  to  think  that  the  German  empire  sacrifices  to 
some  extent  the  development  of  the  individual  for  the  sake  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  administration  of  the  will  of  the  social  whole.  Certain 
Ir  is  that  the  German  statesman  looks  upon  our  American  regime  as 
sacrificing  the  welfare  of  the  social  whole  in  order  to  give  an  unrea- 
sonable margin  for  individual  whims  and  preferences. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  doctrine  (expressed  in  French  words) — laissez 
faire — is  thought  to  go  too  far  when  it  permits  parents  to  choose  illit- 
eracy for  their  children,  or  when  it  permits  an  illiterate  community 
to  substitute  lynch  law  for  the  regular  judicial  process. 

However  this  may  be  regarded  there  is  certainly  a  mutual  relation 
between  the  form  of  government,  with  its  administrative  process,  and 
the  self- activity  of  the  individual;  and  that  government  is  best  which 
secures  the  greatest  perfection  of  central  administration  through  the 
greatest  development  of  individual  freedom.  But  it  remains  true  that 
the  self-activity  of  the  individual  must  be  strictly  limited  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  perfect  central  administration  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

May  we  not  in  like  manner  name  our  criterion  of  Educational  Pro- 
gress as  the  approach  towards  a  system  that  secures  the  greatest  in- 
dividual self-activity  of  the  pupil  while  it  builds  up  in  his  character 
perfect  obedience  to  law,  divine  and  human,  and  a  sacred  regard  for 
truth. 

V/  hile  our  progressive  wing  of  superintendents  do  not  always  move 
forward  in  a  straight  line,  for  not  all  change  is  progressive,  yet  on 
the  line  of  cautious  experiment  there  is  most  advance  to  be  hoped  for. 
I  think  that  the  friends  of  progress  will  admit  that  out  of  one  hundred 
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changes  not  more  than  one  real  gain  results.    Yet  without  experiment 
there  might  be  no  progress  at  all. 

In  the  present  question,  that  of  Manual  Training,  we  have  emi- 
nently able  men  in  our  body  taking  strong  grounds  in  its  advocacy 
and  initiating  bold  experiments  in  the  direction  of  adopting  it  into  the 
system  of  elementary  instruction.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  men 
who  look  upon  the  experiment  as  unnecessiBiry  for  various  reasons,  or 
else  await  the  issue  of  the  experiments,  thinking  that  it  is  safe  to 
adopt  the  new  system  after  it  has  been  proveu  a  success.  Experi- 
ments are  so  costly  that  one  must  be  cautious  in  undertaking  them. 
Ninety-nine  fail  and  one  succeeds.  Meanwhile  debate  and  discussion 
will  aid  us  in  interpreting  the  results  of  experiment  as  they  appear. 
It  is  safe  even  for  conservative-minded  men  to  approach  the  subject  « 
theoretically. 

The  Psychology  of  Manual  Training  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
mental  eftect  of  such  training  and  a  comparison  of  its  results  with 
those  of  other  branches  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  school. 
What  is  called  the  "educational  value"  of  such  training  in  the  use  of 
tools  is  a  matter  for  psychology.  Social  necessity,  the  necessity  for 
useful  labor  to  provide  a  subsistence,  this  is  not  a  psychological  mat- 
ter in  its  primary  aspect,  but  only  in  its  secondary,  or  indirect  rela- 
tion to  mind — the  eftect  of  a  consciousness  of  possessing  the  ability 
of  Independent  self-support  in  elevating  the  tone  of  character,  or  the 
effect  of  shortening  the  era  of  childhood  and  hastening  the  day  in 
which  the  child  assumes  the  responsibility  of  self-support.  Whatever 
the  ground  for  introducing  a  branch  into  the  course  of  study,  there  i? 
evidently  a  direct  or  indirect  psychological  question  involved. 

M.  Sluys,  of  Belgium,  tells  us  that  in  Sweden,  "In  the  beginning  the 
economic  conception  was  generally  adopted,  and  everywhere  manual 
training  was  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  preparing  the  children  of  the 
common  people  to  earn  their  living.  But  gradually  it  came  to  be  rec- 
oi^nized  that  manual  training  has  a  more  elevated  purpose  and  one 
indeed  more  useful  in  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  term.  It  came  to  be 
considered  as  an  educative  process,  for  the  complete  moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual  development  of  the  child."  He  affirms  that  In  Sweden 
the  combination  of  manual  training  and  the  teaching  of  purely  theo- 
retical subjects  "ensures  ^he  Integral  cultivation  of  all  the  faculties 
and  all  the  aptitudes  which  make  up  the  complete  man." 

The  expression  which  we  often  hear  used  by  the  advocates  of  man- 
ual training — "put  the  whole  boy  to  school,"  states  In  a  plain,  forcible 
way  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "Integral  cultivation  of  all  the  facul- 
ties and  all  the  aptitudes  which  make  up  the  complete  man." 

It  has  been  fashionable  in  educational  treatises  since  the  days  of 
Pestalozzi  to  define  the  province  of  education  as  "the  full  and  bar- 
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moniouB  development  of  all  our  faculties."  This  is,  however,  a  sur- 
vival of  Rousseauism,  and  like  all  survivals  from  that  source,  is  very 
dangerous.  It  is  of  first  importance  to  consider  this  definition  in  the 
light  of  psychology. 

At  first  glance  we  see  that  it  makes  no  discrimination  among  the 
faculties  themselves;  all  have  a  right,  each  has  a  right  to  cultivation, 
and  the  only  limitation  of  this  cultivation  is  found  in  the  word  "har- 
mony." What  the  harmony  should  be  is  not  said.  It  is  implied,  how- 
ever, that  the  harmony  once  reached,  there  would  be  a  perfect  human 
being.  Harmony  implies  a  sort  of  balance,  and  that  there  is  no  fac- 
ulty of  the  soul  which  may  be  developed  supremely — no  faculty  like 
that  of  Divine  Charity  for  example,  which  should  be  supreme. 

Again,  this  definition  ignores  the  great  distinction  between  our 
higher  and  lower  faculties,  between  our  faculties  that  are  means  to 
ends  above  them  and  those  faculties  which  are  ends  in  themselves. 
Sound  psychology  for  example  looks  upon  ethical  insight  as  higher 
than  insight  into  what  is  useful  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends — the  use  of  physical  strength,  industry,  eating 
and  drinking,  any  sort  of  bodily  training  is  subordinate  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  end  for  which  it  is  used — moral  purpose  being  esteemed 
higher.  Moral  faculty  is  supreme  as  regards  all  such  things  and  is 
not  a  co-ordinate  factor. 

Esthetic  faculty,  taste  for  the  beautiful,  is  not  regarded  as  co- 
ordinate with  moral  faculty  by  any  people  since  the  Greeks  or  before 
the  Greeks.  Gracefulness  was  the  supreme  end  of  life  and  esteemed 
to  be  even  higher  than  morality  in  Hellenic  art.  It  was  in  the  Greek 
thought  that  this  notion  of  harmony  arose  as  a  symbol  of  perfection. 
For  in  Greek  art  alone  the  physical  and  psychical  are  in  perfect  bal- 
ance. Not  so  in  Christian  art, — and  far  otherwise  in  the  Christian 
religion.  For  Christianity  teaches  that  food,  drink,  raiment— or 
creature  comforts  of  all  sorts — yea,  life  itself  is  infinitely  beneath 
consideration  when  weighed  aginst  the  spiritual  service  of  humanity. 
Bodily  health  and  vigor,  sound  digestion,  good  sleep,  keen  sense-per- 
ception, are  all  good  if  rightly  u^ed,  or  subordinated  to  higher  facul- 
ties; but  to  speak  of  them  as  forming  a  harmony  with  the  higher  is 
placing  the  soul  and  body  on  the  same  plane,  and  this  is  a  funda- 
mental error  in  educational  psychology.      ^ 

In  the  third  place  the  definition  ignores  the  distinction  between  man 
as  an  individual  and  man  as  a  social  whole,  the  state,  the  civil  com- 
munity, the  church,  the  family.  It  fancies  man  the  individual  to  be 
something  complete  in  himself  and  without  relation  to  society — ^Just 
as  we  can  speak  of  a  clock  or  any  piece  of  mechanism  as  complete 
when  all  its  parts  are  present  and  properly  adjusted.  Man  has  two 
selves;  one  his  natural  self  as  puny  individual,  and  another  his  higher 
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Belt  embodied  In  Inatltutions.  This  la  the  worst  defect  In  tbe  defini- 
tion, because  It  leads  the  thought  oC  the  educator  away  [rom  the  es- 
sential Idea  of  education,  which  Is  this:  Education  Is  the  preparation 
of  the  Individual  for  reciprocal  union  with  society— the  preparation 
of  the  Individual  so  that  be  can  belp  his  fellow  men  and  In  turn  re- 
ceive and  appropriate  their  help. 

The  "harmony"  deilnitlon  Is  abstract,  this  definition  Is  concrete. 
Ac  abstract  definition  Is  liable  to  misinterpretation,  the  concrete  one 
Is  not.  Reciprocal  help  of  social  whole  and  Individual  In  the  first 
place  Implies  both  special  and  general  education.  To  help  one's  fel- 
lows one  must  get  skill  In  some  useful  occupation.  This  may  be  in 
any  realm  of  human  labor,  physical  or  intellectual.  But  to  be  able  to 
receive  the  help  of  one's  fellow  men  Implies  general  education,  the 
capacity  to  receive  and  appropriate  the  help  of  Institutions— the 
spiritual  help  of  the  race — in  science,  art,  literature,  and  moral  and 
Tuli^ious  ideas,  as  well  as  In  the  matter  of  creature  comfort.  The 
world  market  yields  to  the  Individual  man  for  his  day's  labor  a  share 
Id  the  productions  of  the  world;  necessary  food,  clothing,  and  shel 
ter,  luxuries,  amusements,  churches,  libraries,  lectures,  newspapers, 
ini  books.  The  prudent  man  buys  wisdom  and  develops  his  lower 
lECulUeR  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  means  to  this  higuer  end  of 
Sti]iilrlng  wisdom  and  dispensing  It  to  otiiere. 

This  crltlciam  of  the  deilnitlon  of  education  which  looks  toward  a 
harmonious  development  of  all  our  faculties  does  not  rule  out  manual 
Ifiloing  from  education,  but  the  contrary.  Manual  training  fits  very 
many  for  some  useful  occupation  which  they  may  fill  as  their  special 
vocation.  Neither  does  It  prove  that  manual  training  Is  not  of  a 
tcneral  educative  character.    That  Is  something  to  be  investigated. 

The  Slojd  instruction,  according  to  Dr.  Otto  Salomon,  the  director 
ol  the  famous  Manual  Training  Normal  School  at  Naas,  In  Swei'en, 
KCOres  the  following  educational  resutta: 

1.  Skill  In  the  use  of  tools;  2.  Love  of  labor — Industry  and  per- 
■iitence;  3.  Self-reliance;  4.  Eiactneas;  5.  Attentlveness;  6.  Sharp- 
SM  Uie  eye  and  sense  of  form;  7.  Good  bodily  training. 
In  another  connection  he  gives  Its  educational  results  as,^ 
1  Acquisition  of  general  dexterity  of  the  hand;  2.  Instilling  teste 
*W  worit,  and  respect  for  rough,  honest,  bodily  labor;  3  Training  in 
^hila  of  order,  neatness,  exactness,  cleanlluesa;  4.  Accustoming  to 
^ntion,  Industry,  and  perseverance;  5,  Promoting  the  development 
1^  the  physical  powers;  S.    Training  the  eye  and  sense  of  form, 

There  is  no  disputing  the  sBHertlon  that  the  Slojd  Is  educative  wlien 
'*  consider  that  all  work  and  all  play  of  every  kind  are  educative  In 
'"^  *ay  or  another. 
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When  the  domestic  work  (Hus-slojd),  which  formerly  flourished  In 
the  households  of  Sweden — it  consisted  in  the  making   of    knick- 
knacks  chiefly  out  of  wood — when  this  failed  because  of  the  intixxiuc 
tion  of  more  elegant  machine-made  goods,  far  more  tasteful  and  ele- 
gant in  form,  at  a  very  low  price,  the  peasant  could  not  afTord  to  com- 
pete, and  household  work  tended  towards  neglect  and  disuse.    It  Is 
said  that  more  attention  was  given  to  farming  as  a  consequence,  but 
farming  could  not  occupy  all  the  time  in  the  season  of  long  nights  and 
shcjrt  days.    Hence  the  rise  of  an  association  to  restore  the  Slojd  or 
domestic  manufacture  of  knick-knacks,  in  1846.    In  1872,  the  govern- 
ment began  to  encourage  education  in  this  branch  of  labor.    At  first, 
wood  carving  was  urged;  but  only  to  provoke  resistance.    But  later 
it  has  been  decided  that  variety  of  work  is  essential,  and  at  the  Slojd 
normal  school  at  Naas,  the  various  tools  of  the  carpenter  are  taught, 
and  also  those  of  the  wood  turned,  and  the  blacksmith,  besides  woo'l 
carving;  the  making  and  mending  of  simple  articles  is  practiced; 
even  wheels  and  carts  are  constructed,  but  mostly  such  articles  as 
wooden  spoons,  boxes,  boot-jacks,  mallets,  and  netting  shuttles.    The 
number  of  schools  in  which  this  work  is  taught  had  increased  to 
seven  hundred  in  1884,  from  eighty-seven  at  the  time  of  our  Cen- 
tennial. 

When  we  admit  that  the  use  of  tools  in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
of  wood  or  iron  is  educative,  we  do  not  say  much  for  it.  All  games' 
of  boys — like  marbles,  quoits,  baseball.  Jack-straws — are  educative, 
especially  In  the  matters  (a)  of  development  of  physical  powers;  (b) 
the  acquisition  of  dexterity  of  hand  and  accuracy  of  eye;  (c)  in  per- 
severance; (d)  in  attention. 

A  game  of  whist  cultivates  circumspection,  careful  attention,  the 
calculation  of  probabilities,  and  such  matters.    The  first  beginnings  of 
these  things  in  children  are  of  great  interest    educationally.     The 
scientific  observations  of  Professor  Preyer  have  taught  us  how  im- 
portant is  the  epoch  when  the  human  infant  ceases  to  clutch  objects 
only  with  the  four  fingers  like  most  of  the  ape  family,  and  learns  to 
use  his  thumb  over  against  his  two  fingers.    This  contra-position  of 
the  thumb  began  in  the  case  he  records  about  the  twelfth  week  of  the 
infant's  life — at  first  a  sort  of  reflex  action  without  the  will,  and  chea 
sooa  after  produced  by  the  will  so  that  contraposition  of  the  thumb 
was  quite  attained  by  the  fourteenth  week.    The  infant  rejoices  in 
each  new  power  gained,  and  incessantly  practices  it  with  voluntary 
attention  until  It  by  degrees  sinks  into  a  habit. 

The  first  look  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  child  of  Doctor  Preyer 
was  given  to  some  swinging  tassels  on  the  thirty-ninth  day.-  On  th^ 
ninth  week  it  noticed  and  gave  attention  to  the  ticking  of  a  watch. 
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Otber  Important  epochs  are  tbe  lollowlog:  1.  Holding  up  Us  head 
by  the  act  ot  will  In  the  eleventh  week.  2.  Standing  alone  In  the 
fortf-elghtb  week.  3.  Walking  in  the  fiftieth  week,  4.  Recognition 
of  Its  mother  on  the  slzty-flrst  day.  5.  Recognition  ot  ttB  own  Image 
in  a.  mirror  In  the  sixth  month — stretching  out  Its  hand  to  the  Image — 
also  recognizing  its  father's  Image  and  turning  to  look  at  the  real 
father  and  compare  him  with  the  image.  6.  In  the  seventeenth  week 
is  noticed  the  first  recognition  of  self,  Indicated  by  attention  to  his 
own  hand;  and  six  weeks  later  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  of 
touching  himself  and  foreign  objects  alternately.  7.  The  discovery 
of  itself  as  cause  when  It  can  produce  sound  by  rattling  a  paper — this 
U  A  moat  dellglitful  discovery  to  the  child.  8.  But  imitation,  which 
begins  about  the  fifteenth  week  and  by-and-by  develops  into  the  use 
of  language  U  the  most  Interesting  evidence  ot  the  growth  ot  the  in- 
tellect. 

This  glance  at  infant  life  reminds  us  that  In  education  things  that 
tie  very  trivial  at  one  epoch  are  of  exceeding  Importance  at  another. 
!n  caaea  of  arrested  development  the  educational  value  of  auch  mai- 
lers as  the  contraposition  ot  the  thumb — the  exertion  of  the  will  in 
mpportlng  the  body  erect,  and  In  imitation,  Is  coming  to  be  well  un- 
derstooo,  as  one  may  see  in  recent  scnools  for  ihe  feeble-minded.  But 
the  order  ot  development  ot  these  things  is  all  important.  An  act  is 
educative  when  first  learned,  and  then  only.  After  it  has  become  habit 
It  li  a  second  nature — a  new  nature  produced  by  the  will,  and  is  no 
longer  educative,    Man  as  a  bundle  of  haoits  is  a  self-made  being, 

ProtesBor  Preyer's  child  was  so  delighted  with  the  discovery  that  it 
could  put  a  cover  on  a  box,  that  it  deliberately  took  It  oft  and  replaced 
it  teventy-nine  times  without  an  interval  of  rest.  It  was  an  educa- 
ttre  step  In  Its  development — a  step  In  the  discovery  ot  its  selfhood 
u  BQ  energy,  as  well  as  a  step  in  the  discovery  of  adaptation  In  the 
eitemal  world.  ■ 

Uany  educational  devices  have  been  proposed  for  schools,  which 
Bierely  repeat  lessons  that  the  child  has  already  made  for  Itself  in  In- 
'*Kcy.  The  so-called  object  lessons  of  school  are  quite  frequently  of 
tbig  character.  So  lessons  on  the  properties  ot  objects— the  qualities 
"( vood,  stone,  metals,  etc.,  are  not  of  much  use  In  school  because 
"Jch  tbings  are  provided  for  in  the  child's  self- education.  I  do  not 
o(  coorse  refer  to  the  scientific  study  ot  such  things,  which  classifies 
*M  exhausts  those  qualities,  and  gives  the  history  and  geography  of 
ih*  object — science  fs  a  different  matter.  The  cultivation  of  the  powers 
'>'  obHrvation  In  our  schools — this,  too,  is  very  often  the  farce  of  re- 
nting lesBODs  which  have  been  learned  by  the  child  before  he  could 
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Now  all  the  lessons  of  infancy  involve  such  training  in  dexterity  of 
the  hand,  accuracy  of  the  eye,  the  sense  of  form,  industry,  persever- 
ance, the  gaining  of  the  power  of  careful  attention,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body — such  training  as  is  claimed  for  the  Slojd  educa- 
tion. Moreover,  the  lessons  of  cleanliness,  and  neatness,  and  indus- 
try are  taught  by  the  good  mother  quite  early  to  her  child.  The  child 
learns  to  use  knife  and  fork  and  spoon  very  early.  By-and-by  he 
learns  to  use  the  jack-knife,  and  we  all  know  the  self-education  that 
goes  '^n  in  the  use  of  this  tool  among  Anglo-Saxon  boys. 

£^.  what  of  all  this?  one  inquires.  Although  it  is  educative  it  is 
not  properly  school  education.  How  does  such  infant  education  differ 
from  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  yes,  even  from 
grammar?    Here  is  the  vital  point  of  our  discussion. 

Man  elevates  himseli  above  the  brute  creation  by  his  ability  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  the  external  world  of  the  senses  and  give 
attention  to  energies,  forces,  producing  causes,  principles.  He  can 
look  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  without  losing  the  particular 
he  grasps  together  the  whole  realm  of  the  particular  in  the  general— 
or  in  more  significant  language — in  mastering  the  cause  of  anything 
he  grasps  together  and  comprehends  an  indefinite  series  of  effects. 
He  is  not  obliged  to  hold  the  details,  that  is  to  say,  memorize  all  the 
facts  and  hold  their  details  in  a  storehouse.  He  can  see  them  all  in  a 
principle — he  can  see  in  a  cause  its  possible  consequences.  Under 
standing  the  meteoric  process  he  can  readily  explain  any  step  in  it- 
clouds,  rain,  snow,  evaporation,  fog,  et  cetera.  Without  this  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  which  always  rests  on  some  insight  into  causfti 
process  real  or  supposed,  man  would  be  bound  down  to  the  present 
fact  before  his  senses.  But  with  this  knowledge  man  is  able  to  see  in 
the  present  fact  its  past  history;  he  is  able,  moreover,  to  see  in  the 
present  fact  its  future  as  a  possible  fact  which  he  may  realize  by  an 
act  of  his  will. 

Man  differs  from  the  animal  in  this  great  power  of  seeing  ideals  and 
in  reinforcing  sense-perception  by  adding  to  each  thing  or  fact  before 
his  senses  the  vision  of  its  past  and  the  vision  of  its  future.  Man 
thus  becomes  comprehending;  he  explains  the  fact  by  its  process  of 
evolution,  he  becomes  practical  or  a  will-power  through  effecting 
some  change  or  modification  in  the  thing  or  fact  in  order  to  realize 
his  vision  of  its  ideal. 

A  false  psychology  tells  us  that  we  derive  all  our  knowledge  from 
sense-perception.  We  see  form  or  shape,  and  color;  feel,  taste,  smell, 
or  hear,  hardness,  flavor,  odor,  and  sound;  but  we  do  not  by  any  of 
these  learn  the  idea  of  causal  process.  This  comes  through  thinking, 
and  is  an  original  acquisition  which  thinking  mind  brings  with  it. 
By  this  idea  of  causal  process  all  the  data  of  sense  are  transformed 
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radically.  They  are  given  us  in  sense-perception  as  Independent  reali- 
ties. In  thinking  them  by  the  aid  of  causality,  we  make  all  these  mat- 
ters of  sense-perception  into  phenomena — or  effects  and  manifesta- 
tions of  underlying  causes  which  are  not  visible  or  tangible — not 
fiavors,  sounds,  nor  odors. 

No  generalization  is  possible  without  ascending  from  the  immediate 
thing  or  fact  to  the  causal  energy.  By  their  common  causal  energy 
we  unite  objects  into  classes,  we  unite  the  various  heterogeneous 
things,  such  as  acorns,  oak-leaves,  roots,  saplings,  trees,  oak-wood,  in 
one  causal  process  of  the  oak. 

Without  the  idea  of  causality  we  could  never  distinguish  external 
objects  from  our  feelings,  and  hence,  experience  never  could  begin. 

Man  goes  back  from  the  fact  to  its  producing  cause.  But  he  goes 
back  of  its  producing  cause  to  a  deeper  cause  that  unites  two  or  more 
series  of  producing  causes — back  of  the  oak  and  pine  to  tree  in 
general;  back  of  tree,  and  grass,  and  lichen,  to  plant  in  general;  back 
of  plant,  and  animal,  to  life  in  general.  Man's  power  of  thought  rises 
from  thing  to  cause,  and  from  cause  to  cause,  leaving  a  smaller  and 
smaller  residuum  of  mere  sense-data,  and  yet  getting  nearer  the  un- 
derlying reality  which  causes  all  these  sense-data. 

This  is  the  great  i>oint  for  educators  to  observe.  We  do  not  get  at 
the  true  reality  by  sense-perception,  but  by  thought.  Force  is  never 
perceived  directly  by  the  senses — a  thing  is  here  and  a  thing  is  there, 
but  motion. is  not  perceived — only  inferred;  force  is  only  inferred. 
Thought  puts  together  this  fact  and  that,  this  present  one  and  that 
past  one,  and  unites  them  by  the  idea  of  causality,  and  the  idea  of 
force  is  bom. 

So  thought  produces  the  idea  of  space,  pure  space  containing  all, 
infinite  in  extent,  and  yet  not  material,  not  to  be  perceived  by  any 
of  the  senses.  With  the  ideas  of  space  and  time — ideas  that  thought 
senerates  of  itself  in  order  to  think  the  data  of  sense-perception  into 
a  consistent  whole — with  these  ideas  of  space  and  time  the  idea  of 
Quantity  Is  evolved  and  mathematics  becomes  possible. 

In  mathematics  man  beholds  not  merely  a  few  data  of  sense-per- 
ception,  but  the  universal  conditions  of  all  sense-perception.  The  laws 
of  quantity  as  formulated  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  the  calculus 
SiTe  us  the  logical  conditions  of  the  existence  of  all  matter  and  all 
"motion,  not  only  all  that  exists,  but  all  that  may  or  can  exist. 

Now  this  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  make  comparison  of  the 
^ucational  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  child  produced  by  learning  arith- 
metic and  geometery  with  that  produced  by  learning  how  to  make  a 
^x  or  a  joint,  or  weld  two  pieces  of  iron.  Grant  that  all  these  pro- 
^^es  are  educative,  at  least  in  the  first  process  of  their  acquirement. 
To  make  a  box  requires  special  application  of  knowledge  of  a  special 
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kind — measurement,  adaptation,  dividing  with  the  saw,  the  use  of  the 
hammer  and  nails.  It  is  special,  and  there  Is  something  learned  re- 
garding the  texture  of  wood  and  nails,  some  skill  or  knack  acquired  in 
the  handling  of  tools — some  pleasurable  feeling  of  self  at  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  one  can  accomplish  by  his  labor.  But  in  the  study 
of  mathematics  there  is  an  immeasurably  higher  feeling  of  self  in  the 
perception  of  the  power  of  the  intellect  not  merely  to  know  passively, 
but  to  know  actively,  not  merely  to  know  the  small  portion  of  the 
universe  presented  to  its  immediate  senses,  but  to  know  the  condi- 
tions of  existence  of  all  matter  near  and  remote,  now,  in  the  past,  and 
in  all  future  time.  What  a  glimpse  of  the  dignity  and  commanding 
eminence  of  mind  arises  through  the  study  of  geometry!  The  three 
angles  of  any  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles — the  pupil  need 
never  measure  one  real  triangle  to  know  this.  On  the  basis  of  the 
ratios  of  the  sides  of  the  right  angled  triangle  to  one  another,  man 
proceeds  to  measure  all  things  inaccessible  to  manual  measurement — 
he  measures  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  of  the  fixed  stars.  Compare 
the  feeling  of  selfhood  that  is  gained  by  the  soul  in  the  use  of  the  tools 
of  thought  with  that  gained  by  any  form  of  manual  labor. 

In  learning  arithmetic  the  boy  learns  to  quantify  and  measure  all 
things  numerically.  It  is  not  co-ordinate  with  the  knowledge  of  car- 
pentering, but  it  underlies  it;  at  least,  there  can  be  no  use  of  the  car- 
penter's rule  without  some  arithmetic. 

But  the  school  studies  are  for  the  most  part  given  to  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  human  combination,  rather  than  to  a  knowledge 
of  material  things.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  already  seen,  namely:  that 
man  is  a  social  being,  and  is  all  that  he  is  as  a  spiritual  being — ^an 
educative  being — through  this  fact  of  organized  existence  in  institu- 
tions. All  science,  all  literature,  all  art,  the  whole  world  of  learning 
in  fact,  takes  its  rise  in  man's  dependence  on  society.  Society  is  the 
miraculous  instrumentality  by  which  each  individual  aids  every  other 
and  in  turn  is  aided  by  all.  In  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  he  brings 
by  commerce  all  productions  of  all  climes  to  his  market,  collecting 
from  all  and  distributing  to  each. 

In  matters  of  human  experience  it  is  still  better,  because  the  aggre- 
gate of  human  wisdom  does  not  have  to  be  divided  in  distributing  it. 
Each  man  may  receive  it  whole  if  he  will  only  learn  the  symbols  in 
which  it  is  stored  up.  If  the  child  will  learn  how  to  read  and  write, 
he  may  learn  the  experience  of  the  race  through  the  countless  ages  of 
its  existence.  He  may  by  scientific  books  and  periodicals  see  the 
world  through  the  senses  of  myriads  of  trained  specialists  devoting 
whole  lives  to  the  inventory  of  nature.  What  is  immensely  more 
than  this,  he  may  think  with  their  brains  and  assist  his  feeble  powers 
•of  observation  and  refiection  by  the  gigantic  aggregate  of  the  mental 
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labor  of  the  race.  This  is  the  great  meaning  of  school  education:  to 
give  to  the  pupil  the  use  of  the  means  for  ayalling  himself  of  the 
mental  products  of  the  race.  Compared  with  what  he  receives  from 
the  race  the  productions  of  the  most  original  of  men  are  a  mere  speck 
in  a  wide  field  of  view.  E^rery  one  may  add  something  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  world's  knowledge,  but  he  must,  if  he  is  educated  and  rises 
above  the  brute,  receive  inflnltely  mqre  than  he  gives. 

Hence,  in  comparing  the  educative  efTect  of  learning  to  read  with 
the  educative  eftect  of  learning  the  carpenter's  trade,  we  must  con- 
sider this  difference  of  scope.   The  one  leads  to  knowledge  of  a  few 
tools  and  a  limited  sphere  of  the  botany  of  trees — an  empirical,  but 
not  scientific  knowledge  of  a  few  wood  textures,  a  few  simple  pro- 
cesses of  combination  into  shapes  for  use  or  ornament — all  of  which 
brings  also  a  limited  knowledge  of  self  and  of  human  nature.    Its 
whole  educative  efTect  is  exhausted  in  a  brief  time  at  the  manual 
training  school — ^for  we  are  told  by  authorities  that  manual  training 
for  educative  purposes  must  not  be  carried  far  enough  to  produce 
skill.    [See  Professor  Woodward's  excellent  remarks  on  the  educative 
limits  of  manual  training,  in  his  book.]    On  the  other  hand,  the  edu- 
eation  of  learning  to  read, — although  it  is  an  efficient  process  of 
education  while  in  school,  yet  it  is  followed  by  its  greatest  educa- 
tive efTects  afterwards  throughout  life.    For  the  person  is  destined 
'    to  use  this  knowledge  of  reading  daily  as  a  key  by  which  to  un- 
lock the  treasures  of  all  human  learning.    The  school   has  given 
him  possession  of  the  means  of  permanent  and  continuous  self- 
education.    It   is  the   difference   between   a   piece   of   baked   bread 
which  nourishes  for  the  day  -and  the  seed  corn  which  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  countless  harvests.    Education  that  educates  the  child  in 
the  art  of  self-education  is  that  which  the  aggregate  experience  of 
nwinkind  has  chosen  for  the  school.     The  course  of  study  involves 
the  mastery  of  letters  or  the  means  of  intercommunication  with  the 
race,  the  means,  too,  of  preserving  the  harvest  of  observation  and  re- 
flection.   It  moreover  involves  the  use  of  letters  in  certain  funda- 
iDcntal  studies — so  as  to  show  the  pupil  how  to  master  the  great 
Seneral  classes  of  books.  It  initiates  him  into  the  use  of  mathematical 
^kfl,  showing  him  how  to  understand  them  by  persistent  attention 
and  thought — showing  him  that  memorizing  the  words  of  the  arith- 
ittetlc  does  not  master  the  book,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  think  out 
for  one's  self  every  statement  and  see  the  necessity  of  it.  The  mathe- 
Diatical  province  of  letters  reveals  to  the  child  the  realm  of  man's  vic- 
tory over  nature,  because  having  invented  mathematics  it  is  only  a 
Question  of  detail — "divide  and  conquer" — to  subdue  all  nature. 

Then  comes  geography,  lifting  a  curtain  and  showing  the  child  his 
'^  divided  into  peoples  and  nations  round  the  globe,  all  woTkin^  «A. 
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something  that  he  himself  needs,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  world- 
commerce  bringing  to  him  over  all  seas  the  desired  articles. 

Then  there  is  history,  lifting  another  curtain  and  showing  the  do- 
ings of  man  in  the  past.  Man  reveals  human  nature  by  his  actions. 
Each  one  reveals  to  himself  a  small  fragment  of  human  nature,  but 
he  does  not  know  much  of  human  nature  till  he  looks  into  history; 
for  history  reveals  the  higher  self  of  man  as  organized  in  institutions. 
For  the  first  time  man  comes  to  know  his  substantial  self  when  he 
comes  to  study  history.    His  little  self  beholds  his  colossal  self. 

Then  there  is  literature,  which  shows  in  its  prose  and  poetry  the  col- 
lisions which  individuals  have  made  with  institutions — ^Macbeth  and 
Othello,  Paris  and  Helen,  Oedipus  and  Faust.  It  completes  for  us  the 
revelation  of  human  nature  and  more  than  all  other  studies  is  human- 
izing and  civilizing.  The  school  initiates  the  child  into  this  realm 
through  the  intense  bursts  of  impassioned  prose  and  poetry  that  the 
school  readers  contain,  showing  in  these  all  the  varieties  of  style  to 
be  mastered  and  how  to  master  them;  how  to  ascend  from  the  mere 
colloquial  vocabulary  which  the  child  brings  with  him  from  the  family 
to  the  literary  styles  adequate  to  express  deep  thought  or  fine  shades 
of  emotion.  , 

The  school  also  makes  a  study  of  language  in  itself— it  teaches 
grammar,  the  most  difficult  of  all  school  studies  and  the  most  educa- 
tivf*  of  subtle  powers  of  thought. 

But  it  is  objected  to  me  here:  Does  not  nature  give  us  the  ma- 
terial of  thought,  and  language  only  the  symbols  of  thought?  Is  not 
language  an  arbitrary  symbol  and  nature  the  eternal  reality?  I  re- 
member saying  this  once  myself  when  I  was  a  youth  in  college,  and 
the  thought  so  oppressed  my  mind  that  I  did  not  have  patience  to 
remain  and  graduate,  but  I  left  college  midway  in  the  course. 

Afterwards,  when  I  came  to  clear  up  my  thoughts,  I  began  to  see 
that  I  lived  in  two  worlds — the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of  man. 
Moreover,  the  world  of  man  was  much  more  complex  than  that  of 
nature,  and,  strange  as  it  then  seemed,  the  world  of  man  was  really^ 
much  closer  to  me  than  the  world  of  nature.    It  enwrapped  me,  so  to 
speak,  like  a  garment— a  clothing  for  the  mind.    Think  of  nature  witi:^- 
its  two  kingdoms,  the  organic  and  inorganic,  and  the  human  worli 
with  its  three  provinces— the  realization  of  (1)  the  will;   (2)  of  th* 
intellect;  (3)  of  the  creative  imagination.    For  example,  there  is  th^ 
province  of  institutions  with  laws,  and  customs,  and  usages,  nationa-1 
forms  of  government,  religious  systems,  moral  codes,  political  metlB^  ' 
ods,  etc.,  as  the  embodiment  of  human  will,  revealing  the  nature 
human  will  Just  as  the  habits  of  ants  and  bees  reveal  ant  and 
nature.    If  things  and  realities  are  the  material  of  thought,  what 
terial  of  thought  is  so  important  for  our  examination  as  human  insfi^- 
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tutional  growth.  Is  it  a  product  of  arbitrary  will?  It  is  at  least  as 
much  a  reality  as  the  habits  and  actions  of  animals  and  plants  in 
"Which  the  botanist  and  zoologist  discovers  the  nature  of  animals  and 
plants.  More  than  this,  these  laws  and  customs  are  the  most  dread 
reality  that  we  know  of.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  ignore  the 
laws  of  the  state—it  is  a  matter  of  wasting  all  one's  strength  use- 
lessly to  disobey  the  behests  of  custom,  however  slight.  What  is  so 
close  to  man  as  his  wrappage  of  customs  and  usages?  This  Is  his 
bond  of  union  with  his  fellow  men. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  these  products  of  man's  will  are  realities  and 
material  for  thought,  think  of  their  vast  complexity  and  extent.  But 
the  products  of  man's  intellect  are  the  multifarious  sciences  and  frag- 
ments of  science,  all  his  philosophic  theories  and  all  his  inventions  in 
the  arts.  Within  this  division  there  is  the  province  of  language — a 
vast  crmplex  system  with  a  structure  all  its  own,  and  yet  revealing 
the  structure  of  thought  itself  just  as  forms,  and  usages,  and  laws 
reveal  the  nature  of  the  human  will.  And  is  not  language  a  reality — 
is  it  not  the  material  vehicle  of  thought,  and  does  it  not  exist  as  an 
object  for  thought  and  scientific  consideration?  In  its  language  lies 
embalmed  the  deepest  peculiarity  or  idiossmcrasy  of  a  people's 
growth.  It  is  worth  while  to  study  a  steam  engine — an  arbitrary 
product  of  man's  inventive  mind.  Because  the  steam  engine  is  the 
inetrument  for  the  annihilation  of  distance  and  separation.  It  ren- 
ders intercommunication  easy  and  cheap.  It  assists  in  producing 
civilization  by  bringing  about  spiritual  communion.  But  infinitely 
more  important  to  study  is  the  structure  of  language,  because  it  is  the 
invention  of  the  soul  as  a  direct  and  adequate  means  of  expressing 
its  internal  acts  and  states— its  thoughts,  volitions,  and  feelings.  By 
language,  social  union  and  civilization  are  realized.  To  study  the 
grammar  and  vocabulary  of  a  language  is  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
structure  of  soul  itself  and  at  the  same  time  to  gauge  the  spiritual 
development  of  the  people  who  spoke  it.  Even  the  smattering  of  gram- 
mar taught  in  schools  has  the  great  educative  effect  of  turning  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  inward  so  far  as  to  seize  definitions  and  classify 
words  by  the  meaning  that  they  have.  It  is  a  study  of  the  effect 
which  form  has  upon  the  meaning  of  words.  Moreover,  a  training  in 
gnnrmar  gives  one  the  power  to  some  extent  of  discriminating  the 
accidental  from  the  substantial — a  training  which  fits  the  mind  to 
enter  successfully  other  fields  of  subtle  thought. 

The  province  of  literature  and  art  furnishes  wonderful  material  of 
thought — ^for  it  furnishes  the  symbol  of  human  ideals  and  aspirations, 
the  grand  impulses  that  move  at  the  bottom  of  our  civilization. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  of  its  advocates  that  we  have  in  manual 
training  an  executive  action  of  the  mind  while  we  have  only  a  recep- 
tive activity  in  the  other  school  studies. 
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There  is  a  distinction  in  pfiychology  between  efferent  and  afferent 
nerves — nerves  that  convey  outward  impulses  from  the  brain  to  the 
muscles,  and  nerves  that  convey  impulses  from  the  surface  inward 
to  the  brain  and  give  rise  to  feeling.    These  are  named  also  motor 
nerves,  and  nerves  of  sensation — or  centrifugal  and  centripetal  nerves. 
This  distinction  between  executive  and  receptive  activities  seems  to 
be  based  on  this  difference  of  nerves.    It  would  be  assumed  in  the 
first  place  that  the  most  essential  forms  of  human  activity  are  sensor 
and  motor.    The  individual  should  be  receptive  of  impressions  from 
without  through  his  nerves  of  sensation  or  else  he  should  be  executive 
through  using  his  muscles.    Moreover,  in  order  to  make  this  theory 
apply  to  manual  training  it  must  be  held  that  manual  training  covers 
the  ground  of  the  motor,  or  executive.    The  use  of  the  tools  for  wood 
working  and  metal  working — such  use  of  a  portion  of  these  tools  as 
the  manual  training  school  furnishes,  is  in  fact  supposed  to  be  an 
executive  training  in  an  eminent  degree.    But  all  the  metal  workers 
in  the  country,  according  to  our  last  census,  amounted  to  only  585,493 
(counting  the  twenty-two  important  trades),  out  of  a  total  number  of 
17,392,099  returned  as  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.     This  is  less 
thau  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  laboring  population,  and  yet 
the  annual  product  even  of  this  small  fraction  of  our  people  exceeds 
tbe  home  consumption  of  metallic  goods.     The  workers    in    wood, 
counting  twenty-five  trades,  numbered  only  763,814  out  of  the  seven- 
teen and  one-half  millions  of  laborers — about  four  and  one-half  per 
cent.     But  it  is  claimed  that  skill  in  the  use  of  the  tools  of  these 
trades  would  be  valuable  to  all,  no  matter  what  their  employments 
might  be.    This,  however,  is  a  position  that  cannot  be  maintained, 
for  the  following  reasons:    Every  trade  has  its  special  knack  or  skill, 
and  not  only  requires  special  education  to  fit  the  laborer  to  pursue  it, 
but  it  reacts  on  the  laborer  and  fixes  in  his  bodily  structure  certaiu 
limitations  which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  unfit  him  for  other 
occupations.     Even  within  the  trades  devoted  to  transformation  of 
metals  it  is  found  that  a  long  apprenticeship  to  blacksmithing  unfits 
one  for  fine  work  on  jewelry,  or  for  engraving.     Too  much  work  at 
planing  and  sawing,  moreover,  would  injure  the  skill  of  the  wood  car- 
ver.   Out  of  the  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  laborers  not  engaged  in  any 
form  of  wood  or  metal  work,  nearly  five  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  or  clothing.    Counting  together  those 
who  have  to  do  with  these  manufactures  and  with  the  care  of  cloth- 
nig,  and  with  leather  manufactures,  there  are  seven  per  cent,  in  all 
whose  occupations  would  be  more  or  less  injured  by  an  apprentice- 
ship in  blacksmithing  and  carpentry.    For  a  certain  delicacy  of  touch 
is  required  in  the  manipulation  of  textile  material,  that  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  long  continued  and  one-sided  training.     Trade  and 
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tnuispoTtatlon.  employ  elsTen  per  ctiat.  of  tbe  Ia1}0TerB;  acrloultnra 
fortr-flve  per  cent.  Manual  training,  \t  ft  intrudes  onl7  wood  and 
metal  work,  fits  only  eight  per  cent,  (or  tbeir  vocation,  and  more  or 
leea  unfits  for  their  vocations  a  large  part  ol  the  remaining  ninetr- 
two  per  cent,  of  laborers. 

But  the  peycliology  on  which  this  distinction  of  executive  and  re- 
ceptive activities  Is  based  1b  not  sound.  It  omits  tbe  elaboratlve  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind  altogether.  The  nerves  of  sensation  may  bring  In 
Impressions  and  the  nerves  of  motion  may  carry  Impulses  outward, 
but  what  connects  these  two  activities?  Physiological  psychology 
informs  us  that  the  brain  and  the  great  ganglia  at  tbe  base  of  tbe 
brain  are  used  by  the  soul  In  receiving,  co-ordinating,  and  comparing 
these  impreSBlonH — in  short,  In  thinlilng  upon  the  data  furnished. 
Moreover,  before  a  decision  is  reached  there  must  be  Internal  Im- 
pulses consulted,  such  as  proceed  from  deeires  and  wiehea,  and  then  a 
comparison  of  ideals,  for  one  docs  not  act  in  order  to  make  a  thing 
into  what  it  is,  because  it  is  that  already.  He  acts  in  order  to  change 
some  real  condition  into  some  other  condition  that  exists  only  In  bla 
mind  as  an  ideal  poaslbllity.  The  purpose  or  Ideal  being  fixed,  and 
the  means  of  realizing  it  beitig  chosen,  the  will  acts  and  the  motor 
nerves  are  called  into  use  to  set  the  limbs  In  motion  or  to  utter  words 
of  command.  That  the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction  In  school 
relate  to  this  function  of  elaboration  of  data  into  plans  of  action  far 
more  than  they  relate  to  the  mere  reception  of  sense- Impress! one  or 
to  the  exercise  of  the  motor  nerves.  Is  obvious.  It  is  obvious,  more- 
over, that  in  the  perfection  of  this  function  of  elaboration  lies  tbe 
culture  of  true  directive  power.  The  general  who  plans  tbe  battle 
and  directs  the  movements  of  hie  troops  ao  that  they  secure  victory 
is  of  course  the  executive  man  In  a  far  higher  sense  than  the  private 
soldier  who  mechanically  obeys  what  he  is  ordered  to  do.  The  gen- 
eral may  use  his  motor  nerves  only  in  issuing  the  words  of  command, 
vblle  the  private  soldier  may  exert  to  the  utmost  every  muscle  in  his 
body — yet  the  real  executive  Is  tbe  general. 

It  Is  not  desirable  that  children  shall  be  taught  tbat  rough  hand 
labor  Is  In  Itself  as  honorable  as  the  elaboratlve  toll  of  thought  whicb 
gives  rational  direction  to  the  hand.  The  best  function  of  tbe  man- 
ual training  school  is  its  training  of  the  elaboratlve  faculties  of  the 
mind — Its  studies  on  the  rationale  of  the  construction  and  use  of  tools 
—Its  study  of  mathematics  and  science.  This  points  out  the  road  of 
permanent  usefulness  for  such  schools.  They  may  fit  master  work- 
men for  the  several  trades  and  occupations,  and  thereby  furnish  over- 
seers who  not  only  can  direct  but  can  teach  besides. 

[It  Is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  educative  effect  of  tbe  manual 
trsining  school  la  the  remedy  tor  a  prevailing  distaste  for  manu&V 
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labor.  Professor  Woodward  phrases  it  "the  overcoming  a  most 
humiliating  repugnance  on  the  part  of  so-called  educated  people  to 
using  their  hands."  To  this  it  may  be  said,  that  if  it  is  the  object  of 
the  manual  training  school  to  cure  dudes  of  their  contempt  for  hon- 
est labor,  it  should  first  get  some  compulsory  system  of  attendance 
for  that  class  of  the  community.  Professor  Woodward  declares  that 
"the  manual  training  school  is  not  an  asylum  for  the  lazy."  Indeed, 
his  entrance  examinations  carefully  sift  out  all  boys  who  do  not  gl7e 
evidence  of  past  industry  and  good  habits — in  short,  all  boys  who 
are  not  already  In  love  with  honest  hand  work.  If  the  object  of  the 
school  is  to  fit  ordinary  boys  for  the  trades  and  cure  them  of  aspira- 
tion for  clerkships  and  professional  work,  the  statistics  show  an 
alarming  influence  in  another  direction.  In  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  out  of  the  eighty-seven  graduates  in  the  three  years, 
1886,  '87,  '88,  there  were  fifty-one  at  least  who  are  reported  as  looking 
higher  than  manual  labor,  namely:  four  teachers,  twenty-eight  stu- 
dents in  higher  institutions,  seven  entering  the  professional  work  of 
architect  or  engineer,  and  twelve  clerks,  while  only  twenty-five 
appear  to  be  engaged  in  manual  work,  either  as  overseers  or  work- 
men. Of  the  one  hundred  graduates  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Train- 
ing School  in  the  years  1883,  '84,  '85,  it  appears  that  sixty-five  look 
above  manual  labor  (six  teachers,  twenty-nine  students  in  higher 
institutions,  twenty-one  clerks,  nine  professionals),  while  only 
twenty-five  are  reported  as  engaged  in  work  of  farming  and  mechan- 
ical pursuits  as  laborers  or  overseers.] 

It  is  evident  that  the  elaborative  function  of  the  mind  is  the  true 
source  of  executive  power.  The  problems  of  life  must  be  solved  by 
thought  before  they  can  be  reduced  to  action  without  waste  of  energy. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  psychology  of  manual  training  which  de- 
serves special  commentary.  Esthetic  training  through  drawing 
properly  taught  gives  an  educative  efTect  of  a  far-reaching  character 
as  respects  all  of  our  industries.  In  it  is  also  contained  the  solution 
of  the  economic  problems  that  lie  deep  down  under  the  manual  train- 
ing questions  here  considered. 

By  proper  instruction  in  drawing  one  must  mean  the  cultivation  of 
the  hand  and  eye  by  the  use  of  the  pencil — but  this  is  only  the  first 
and  least  important  part — ^It  Is  more  manual  and  less  mental  than  the 
second  requisite  which  is  an  instruction  in  the  ideals  of  tasteful  and 
decorative  form  which  should  be  taught  In  parallel  lessons  in  connec- 
tion with  the  practical  use  of  the  pencil. 

Once  trained  to  recognize  the  beautiful  and  graceful  in  form  and 
arrangement,  and  to  criticise  all  defects  in  this  particular,  the  pupil 
has  acquired  a  precious  quality  of  mind  useful  in  every  occupation 
and  in  every  station  in  life,  whether  subaltern  or  directive.    Culture 
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in  taste,  such  as  drawing  gives,  fits  all  laborers  for  more  lucrative 
.stations  and  helps  our  industries  by  giving  our  commerce  a  firm  hold 
on  the  markets  of  the  world.  Not  merely  wood  and  metal  work 
profits  by  this  cultivation  in  taste,  but  all  manufactures,  whether  of 
food,  clothing,  or  shelter. 

The  educative  effect  of  art  is  also  ennobling,  for  it  leads  to  the 
preference  of  an  ideal  which  is  not  a  selfish  one. 

If  we  could  see  in  the  Slojd  training  a  more  prominent  place  of- 
fered to  art  studies.    We  could  predict  with  some  certainty  the  rise  of 
Sweden  from  the  low  rank  she  holds  among  manufacturing  nations. 
Instead  of  furnishing  raw  material  to  other  nations — she  sends  us  pig 
and  scrap  iron,  and  rags — she  would  begin  to  send  out  finished  goods. 
as  Belgium  and  France  have  sent  out  for  a  long  time,  and  as  England 
has  sent  out  since  the  foundation  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
[In  the  Slojd  work  it  is  stated  that  the  chief  tool  used  is  the  Jack- 
Imife,  though  it  is  the  object  of  the  training  schools  of  Sweden  to 
secure  skill  in  the  use  of  other  tools.    The  political  economist  cannot 
coniinend  the  encouragement  of  home  manufacture  of  knick-knacks, 
though  he  may  admit  that  it  is  better  than  sheer  idleness  during 
the  winter  months.    Far  better  would  be  the  introduction  of  manu- 
factures requiring  skilled  and  combined  labor  that  would  draw  the 
peasants  into  villages,  as  our  own    manufacturing    establishments 
liave  done.    To  some  extent  work  can  be  given  out  by  the  large 
manufacturers  to  the  families  of  the  rural  population,  as  for  example, 
^La  is  done  here  with  the  manufacture  of  clothing — ^and  such  work  is 
found  far  more  profitable  than  knick-knacks,  especially  when  the 
latter  are  not  made  of  graceful  patterns,  or  from  tasteful  designs.] 

[In  the  official  report  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States  for  1881,  the  imports  from  Sweden  and  Norway  are  reported 
8^  pig  Iron,  1111,176;  bar  iron,  $517,959;  old  and  scrap  iron,  $114,883. 
T]r*otal,  1744,018.  But  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  only  $111,749 
"^Lre  rei>orted.  It  is  surprising  to  note  that  we  imported  wood  manu- 
factures from  them  only  to  the  small  amount  of  $137,  while  we 
ftZKiported  rags  for  paper  manufacture  to  the  amount  of  $39,090,  but 
XB.O  manufactured  clothing  to  speak  of!  The  same  year  Belgium 
iB^nt  us  wood  manufactures  to  the  value  of  $118,146,  or  nearly  one 
'fc^B.ousand  times  the  value  of  the  same  item  from  Sweden  and  Nor- 

however  this  may  be,  it  is  pleasant  to  record  the  fact  that  Ameri- 

o^n  manual  training  schools  give  far  more  attention  to  the  study  of 

^irawlng,  although  perhaps  not  enough  to  the  analysis  and  discussion 

€>T  the  forms  of  ornament  and  free  design,  or  In  other  words  to  the 

tlieopy  of  art 

"Whether  manual  training  schools  shall    develop    Into    Industrial 
scbools  for  the  training  of  apprentices  to  the  several  trades,  or,  on  the 
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other  hand,  become  incorporated  into  the  school  system  as  a  general 
discipline,  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  answer  which  Educational 
Psychology  finally  gives  to  the  question. 

THE  RELATION  OF  A  BOARD  TO  ITS 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

We  have  assumed,  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  that  the  size  of 
the  political  unit,  whose  school  afTairs  are  administered  by  a  single 
board  of  education,  employing  a  superintendent,  is  immaterial.  We 
have  assumed,  also,  that  the  question  includes  all  boards  having  au- 
thority under  the  school  law  to  elect  a  superintendent  (sometimes 
called  a  principal  in  small  places),  who  is,  theoretically  at  least,  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  professional  conduct  of  the  schools,  the 
executive  and  advisory  officer  of  the  board.  We  are  satisfied  from 
Investigation,  that  the  defined  or  implied  duties  of  such  superintend- 
ents, are,  as  regards  essential  matters,  the  same  in  all  the  cities  and 
school  districts  of  the  several  states,  and  that  there  is  not  enough 
difference  in  local  conditions  to  vary,  to  any  extent,  the  relations 
which  should  exist  between  a  board  and  its  superintendent  in  any 
well  ordered  school  system. 

The  relation  of  a  board  of  education  to  its  superintendent  should 
not  differ  in  theory  and  in  fact  from  the  relation  which  the  board  of 
directors  of  an  incorporated  manufacturing,  or  other  commercial  en- 
terprise sustains  to  its  superintendent.  The  fact  that  one  has  to  do 
with  public,  and  the  other  with  private  affairs  is  of  no  consequence  aa 
affecting  the  relations  between  the  board  of  administration  and  its 
executive  officer. 

The  directors  of  a  private  corporation  are  chosen  by  the  stock- 
holders to  see  that  their  interests  are  subserved  in  the  conduct  of  the 
enterprise  which  their  combined  capital  has  created,  and  which 
means,  among  other  things,  the  raising  of  money  to  be  invested  in 
buildings,  materials,  and  machinery,  in  labor  requiring  skill  and 
technical  knowledge,  and  in  expert  direction  of  supervision  that  all 
these  factors  may  be  so  related  as  to  ensure  the  efficient  and  economic 
operation  of  the  plant 

Boards  of  education  are  chosen  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  people 
of  a  community  to  see  that  their  interests  are  subserved  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  schools  which  their  combined  capital,  in  the  form  of  taxes, 
has  created  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  community, 
which  means  the  raising  periodically  of  fixed  sums  of  money  to  be 
invested  in  buildings  and  appliances,  in  teachers,  and  in  supervision 
by  one  expert  in  his  knowledge  of  child  nature  and  ability  to  bring 
the  children  into  proper  relation  to  the  forces  which  play  continually 
within  the  school  environment. 
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TIl*  dlractora  of  h  prlvMe  cdrporUion  are,  aa  a  rule,  men  wlie  know 
Bctuallr  TeTT  I1U1«  about  the  technical  details  of  the  busiDaaa  which 
tber  h&Te  been  elected  to  admlnlateF.  and  It  la  only  rarelr  that  one 
<xa  be  found  poaaeealng  the  experience  and  skill  neceaaary  to  do  what 
the  ordlnaiT  mechanic  la  paid  day  vagee  for  doing.  It  may  be  further 
aaanmed  that  very  few  of  euch  directors  know  enoush  about  the  va- 
rious shop  procesBee,  and  the  quality  of  materials,  to  tell,  eieept  in 
the  moot  general  way,  whether  the  different  agencies  Incident  to  the 
operation  of  the  plant  and  the  turning  out  of  prodpctfl  are  being 
directed  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  average  board  of  ed- 
ncatlon  as  regards  actual  knowledge  of  the  details  of  school  work — 
of  subject  matter  and  the  sequence  and  adaptation  of  same,  ot  the 
relation  and  sequence'  ot  subjects,  of  methods  of  presentauon.  of 
proper  methods  of  government  and  discipline  when  the  Interests  of 
many  are  to  be  considered,  and  of  many  other  details  which  must  be 
taken  Into  account  in  educating  children  under  existing  public  school 
conditions.  The  members  of  school  Ijoards  have,  perhaps,  a  general 
conception  of  what  should  be  accepted  for  a  minimum  of  result,  but 
u  to  the  best  process  to  follow  to  get  desired  results  they  have  neces- 
■arlly  only  the  most  vague  and  ill-deflned  notions. 

In  both  cases  the  directors,  with  now  and  then  an  exception,  have 
not  bad  the  training  or  the  experience  which  makes  them  experts  In 
selecting  materials,  adapting  methods,  and  keeping  In  operation  with- 
out waste  or  misdirection,  the  various  contributory  agencies.  They 
are  not  elected  for  this  puri>OBe  in  either  case  on  account  of  profes- 
slona]  or  technical  quallflcatlODB  which  they  are  known,  or  are  even 
supposed  to  possess.  Their  duties  are  general,  and  relate  to  such 
matters— financial  especially— as  concern  the  smooth,  efficient,  and 
economical  operation  of  the  producing  factors. 

In  order,  however,  that  those  things  may  be  skillfully  and  Intelli- 
gently done  which  these  boards  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  ability 
to  do  themselves,  and  which  neither  the  stockholders  in  the  one  case, 
nor  the  people  In  the  other,  expect  them  to  do,  they  employ  an  expert 
known  as  a  superintendent.  Such  a  superintendent,  If  employed  to 
direct  the  operations  of  a  manufacturing  plant,  is  chosen  only  after 
the  directors  have  determined  hie  specific  qualifications  for  managing 
the  detalla  incident  to  the  particular  line  of  production  In  whch  they 
are  Interested.  They  take  Into  account  bis  experience,  his  technical 
knowledge,  and  his  personality,  and  having  once  settled  these  mat- 
ters to  their  satisfaction,  place  him  In  charge  of  the  plant  as  their 
responsible  executive  agent,  with  im^led  or  officially  delegated  power 
to  manlpuUte  the  essential  producing  factors— labor,  materials,  and 
men,  materials,  machines  and  machinery— In  his  own 
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way,  limited  only  by  such  restrictions  as  the  board  of  directors,  act- 
ing as  the  responsible  financial  managers,  may  elect  to  impose.  In 
all  successfully  managed  manufacturing  enterprises,  large  and  small, 
it  has  come  to  be  considered  a  recognized  principle  that  a  competent 
superintendent  must  be  given  freedom,  without  the  risk  of  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  directors,  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  par- 
ticular kind  of  supervision;  that  otherwise  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
hold  him  responsible  for  results,  to  secure  which  in  the  surest  and 
most  economical  way  is  the  very  purpose  of  his  appointment. 

Examples  have  not  been  wanting  in  the  history  of  nearly  every 
manufacturing  community  of  mismanagement  and  failure  due  to  a 
violation  of  this  principle.  The  number  of  industries  that  have  been 
wrecked  through  the  perverseness,  the  ignorance,  and  the  conceit  of 
directors  in  this  particular,  would  doubtless  furnish  a  most  inter- 
esting item  of  industrial  statistics,  and  would  show  that  failures  and 
assignments  have  been  due  quite  as  often  to  this  as  to  any  other 
cause.  Unification  of  forces  is  essential  to  the  highest  success  of  any 
undertaking,  whether  it  be  educational,  philanthropic  or  IndustriaL 
It  is  equally  true  that  this  unification,  resolved  into  its  ultimate,  de- 
terminate details,  is  dependent  upon  the  organizing  ability  of  single 
minds.  This  we  shall  have  to  admit  on  refiectlon,  even  though  It  may 
not  seem  apparent  at  the  moment.  The  views  of  the  governing  body 
and  of  individuals  may,  and  should  influence  the  paid  expert  in  what- 
ever field  he  may  be  employed.  But  these  would  avail  little,  how- 
ever valuable,  did  he  not  by  virtue  of  his  experience  and  technical 
training  know  how  to  adapt  them,  if  at  all  adaptable,  to  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  the  business  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
versant. In  the  formulation  of  plans  and  policies  affecting  the  com- 
bined interests  and  the  combined  capital  of  individuals  the  best 
thought  of  many  minds  is  desirable,  but  In  the  execution  of  plans 
and  policies  once  formulated,  the  desirability  and  necessity  of  sub- 
stituting the  one  specially  trained  mind  for  the  many  becomes  ap- 
parent, and  is  recognized  in  the  conduct  of  every  private  enterprise, 
whether  factory,  store,  railroad,  bank,  or  what  not  Failure  to 
rightly  estimate  the  potency  of  the  single  mind  in  the  executive 
affairs  of  a  corporation,  means  waste  of  time,  labor,  and  materials; 
means  consequently  small  profits  or  no  profits  instead  of  large  ones, 
and,  as  before  stated,  possible  bankruptcy.  It  leaves  out  of  consid- 
eration the  element  of  responsibility  so  essential  to  the  proper  con- 
servation of  the  various  forces  which  have  to  be  kept  in  continual 
operation,  each  supplementing  the  others,  and  the  others  each.  In  the 
profitable  management  of  any  business. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  fully  upon  this  phase  of  the  question, 
because  there  seems  to  be  a  notion  too  prevalent  among  members  of 
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school  boards  that  the  principle  Just  emphasized  does  not  operate  in 
the  management  of  school  affairs.  It  will  not  be  claimed  that  this 
notion  has  been  reached  through  a  process  of  reasoning  from  ob- 
served data  and  experience,  which  has  made  inevitable  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  recognized  methods  applicable  to  private  business  are 
not  adapted  to  the  administration  of  a  school  system.  It  is  due 
rather  to  conceit,  to  ignorance,  to  thoughtlessness,  and  to  various 
local  influences,  not  necessarily  political,  which  in  no  way  affect  the 
directors  of  a  corporation.  A  man  who  is  the  owner  or  one  of  the 
dh'ectors  of  a  factory  employing  many  hands,  and  concerned  with 
many  complicated  processes,  and  who  concedes  without  hesitation 
the  value  of  an  expert  superintendent  who  shall  direct  all  shop  de- 
tails unhampered  by  the  owner  or  the  directors,  will,  as  a  member 
of  a  Bchool  board,  reverse  all  the  precedents  of  private  business,  and 
do  precisely  the  thing  that  he  would  oppose  as  ruinous  in  lactory 
management.  Such  cases  are  not  rare,  but  common,  under  our  sys- 
tem of  local  self-government  and  local  elections.  Under  any  circum- 
stances such  inconsistency  is  inexcusable,  and  cannot  be  too  strong- 
ly deprecated,  especially  when  we  consider  the  human  interests  in- 
Tolved.  In  one  instance  it  is,  perhaps,  wood  and  iron  that  are  to  be 
lumdled  and  fashioned;  in  the  other,  the  impressionable  natures  of 
children.  If  a  responsible  expert  is  necessary  in  the  one  case,  should 
be  not  be  deemed  doubly  necessary  in  the  other;  if  one  be  given 
&  reasonable  latitude  in  the  control  of  agencies  and  pro- 
cesses required  for  the  shaping  of  wood  and  iron,  should  not  the 
other  be  given  equal  latitude  in  directing  the  more  difficult  agencies, 
&nd  the  more  delicate  and  complicated  processes  involved  in  the 
proper  educatioii  of  children? 

It  may  be  urged,  we  know,  and  it  is  often   urged,  that   a   school 
^'oard's  responsibility  to  the  people  makes  it  unwise  to  delegate  too 
iQQch  power  to  a  superintendent.    The  objection  would  doubtless  be 
^ell  taken  if  it  pertained  to  the  business  affairs  of  a  school  system^ 
^^t  when  applied  to  purely  professional  matters  it  would  be  scarcely 
^orth  considering  were  not  too  many  boards,  sincerely  or  selfishly, 
^Quenced  by  it,  arrogating  to  themselves  a  knowledge  and  a  power 
^^  discrimination  which  even  an  expert  with  years  of  training  and 
^^Perlence,  would  dare  to  exercise  only  after  due  caution  and  reflec- 
^^^tx.    An  individual  is  deemed  wise  who  knows  his  own  limitations, 
^^  a  school  board  is  wise  that  does  not  assume  a  direct  responsibil- 
ity which  as  individuals  and  as  an  organized  body  it  is  in  no  way 
"^ted  to  discharge.    A  school  board's  responsibility  to  the  people,  and 
'^  obligation  to  the  children  of  the  people,  require  that  it  take  the 
^^^Sment  of  its  paid  professional  executive  and  advisor  on  all  ques- 
tiot^g  relating  to  the  strictly  educational  affairs  of  the  school.    Other- 
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wise  the  term  superintendent  as  applied  to  him  become*  a  misnomer. 
His  function  is  reduced  to  that  of  a  clerk  or  messenger.  His  influ- 
ence as  an  inspirer  and  director  of  the  various  school  agencies  is  min- 
imized to  mere  nothingness.  Still  more  to  be  deplored,  what  has 
promised  to  become  an  honorable  and  a  necessary  profession  in  the 
economy  of  popular  education  is  deprived  of  its  dignity  and  its  in- 
fluence. 

An  examination  and  comparison  of  local  school  systems  will  con- 
firm the  reasonableness  of  our  contention  that  the  established  laws  of 
business  cannot  be  violated  or  suspended  with  impunity  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  professional  details  of  our  schools.    This  was  the  ob- 
servation of  Dr.  Rice  in  the  larger  cities,  as  shown  by  the  "Forum" 
articles  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  Just  as  true  of  the  smaller  places. 
Wherever  the  esprit   de  corps    of   the   teaching    force    is    marked, 
wherever  the  professional  spirit  leavens  all  the  work,  wherever  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  and  of  government  find  their  application 
and  fullest  expression,  wherever  there  is  a  purposeful,  a  sympathetic, 
and  a  loyal  co-operation  of  all  the  educational  forces,  there  you  are 
quite  likely  to  find  a  trained  superintendent  with    convictions   and 
with  courage,  who  possesses  the  confidence  of  his  board,  and  who  is 
accorded  the  right  of  final  Judgment,  with  the  attendant  responsi- 
bility, in  all  matters  coming  within  his  special  province.    Wherever 
a  different  notion  of  the  board's  responsibility  to  the  people  and  its 
relation  to  th^  superintendent  prevails,  wherever  a  different  policy 
governs,  there  are  almost  invariably  to  be  found,  in  a  more  or  less 
aggravated  form,  the  various  evils  of  which  the  critics  of  our  public 
school  system  justly  complain — favoritism  and  politics  determining 
the  appointment  of  teachers,  the  retention    of   poof    and    mediocre 
teachers  who  possess  neither  sympathy  nor  professional  spirit,  lack 
of  adequate  appliances,  lack  of  organic  unity  in  plan  and  purpose,  and 
much  more  that  is  inevitable  in  the  absence  of  a  correlating  and  vivi- 
fying principle. 

But  you  may  say  that  our  argument  presupposes  qualiflcations 
which  the  average  superintendent  does  not  at  present  possess. 
Granting  this  to  be  true,  which  we  do  not  believe  is  the  case,  have  we 
any  precedent  for  looking  to  the  average  Board  of  Education  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency?  Who  would  seriously  maintain  for  a  moment  that 
a  board  is  as  good  a  Judge  of  teachers,  of  text-books,  of  a  course  of 
study,  as  one  who  has  had  special  experience  and  special  training  in 
such  matters?  If  competent  school  superintendents  are  a  scarcity, 
what  better  service  can  boards  render  the  cause  of  education  than 
to  create  a  demand  for  them,  and  what  better  way  to  create  tf  demand 
for  them  than  to  confer  such  powers  upon  these  officers  as  will  test 
to  full  measure  their  manhood,  their  scholarship,  their  Judgment,  and 
their  organizing  ability?    No  man  competent  to  supervise  a  system 
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of  schools  will  seek  to  evade  the  responsibility  thus  imposed.  If 
allowed  to  exercise  his  discretion  in  the  management  of  the  educa- 
tional forces  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and  if  held  strictly  account- 
able by  the  board  and  the  people  for  results,  he  will  quickly  see  that 
the  sorest  path  to  success  and  permanency  of  position  lies  in  making 
the  schools  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the  pupils.  For  a  board 
to  so  shape  conditions  as  to  make  it  easier  for  a  superintendent  to 
act  with  this  singleness  of  purpose,  unhampered  by  local  influences, 
would  indeed  be  an  incalculable  boon  to  the  schools,  and  would  go 
far  toward  lifting  them  to  that  plane  contemplated  by  the  school  laws 
of  the  several  states  enacted  for  their  establishment,  below  which 
they  must  ever  remain  if  the  highest  good  of  the  pupils  is  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  caprice,  the  ignorance,  the  selflshness  and  the 
political  ambition  of  the  school  director. 

Among    many  things    pertaining    to    school    management  which 
require  the  services  of  an  expert    for   proper   adjustment,  are    the 
election,  transfer  and  dismissal  of  teachers,  and  the  selection  of  text 
books.    A  board's  attitude  in  the  settlement  of  these  questions  indi- 
cates whether  or  not  it  values  the  expert  Judgment  of  its  superin- 
tendent,  and  is  willing  to  let  its  final  action  on  these  most  vital 
aiBtters  be  governed  by  it.  Here  is  the  true  test  of  a  board's  disposi- 
tioiL  to  apply  private  business  methods  to  public  school  affairs,  and 
here  we  are  given  a  clear  insight  into  the  relation  of  a  board  to  its 
superintendent. 

If  the  principles  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  a  private  business 

enterprise  are  considered  essential  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  a  school 

system,  then  the  superintendent's  recommendations  as  to  teachers 

a&d  text  books  should  be  taken  as  the  final  sense  of  the  board  and 

ratijled  by  official  action.    There  is  no  danger  in  this,  except  to  the 

superintendent,  should  he  choose  to  act  from  any  lower  motive  than 

tile  promotion  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  schools;  neither  does 

the  board  nor  its  committees  forego  the  right  of  preliminary  discus- 

•'on,  differing  maybe  as  to  the  wisdom  or  the  expediency  of  the 

Action  recommended,  and  endeavoring  to  convince  the  superintendent 

^at  the  action  he  urges  is  not  desirable.    But  when  it  comes  to  the 

^*iit  of  action,  if  the  superintendent  has  not  been  convinced,  whose 

^^^igment  shall  be  taken?    We  believe  that  of  the  superintendent— 

^^«  expert— should  prevail.    Quite  pertinent  to  this  particular  phase 

?^  the  discussion  is  a  paragraph  in  an  article  by  Superintendent 

"^^iies,  of  Cleveland,  entitled  "The  Politician  and  Public  School,"  pub- 

'*«hed  in  the  June  number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly.    He  says: 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  unjust  and  incompetent  superin- 

^i^^ents,  supervisors  and  principals;  but  the  number  of  those  who 

^*U  prostitute  their  office  to  the  service  of  their  prejudices  is  rela- 

*^eiy  8o  small,  as  not  to  be  taken  into  account,  while  their  ability  to 
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judge  of  professional  merit  in  teaching  is  so  far  beyond  that  of  th 
average  committeeman  or  member  of  a  school  board  as  not  to  alio 
of  comparison.    Were  professionally  competent  persons  made  th 
sole  Judges  of  competency,  whether  the  custom  be  supported  by-^ 
statute  or  by  the  higher  laws  of  common  consent  of  school  board 
and  community,  teachers  would  be  quick  to  see  its  benefits." 

Essentially  the  same  thing  might  have  been  said  about  text  boo 
in  comparing  the  qualifications  of  superintendent  and  board,  had 
consideration  of  this  question  come  within  the  scope  of  the  articl 
from  which  we  have  quoted.    There  is  no  more  unnecessarily  vezln 
question  to  be  considered  by  a  board  of  education  than  this — ^unneces- 
sarily vexing,  because,  if  relegated  to  the  professional  province  of 
the  superintendent  and  his  assistants,  where  it  properly  belongs,  th< 
board  would  be  required  to  pass  only  upon  the  advisability  of  a  changess- 
or  an  adoption,  in  view  of  the  possible  expense  incident  thereto^^ 
which,  in  fairness,  we  must  admit.  Is  all  that  it  is  qualified  to  do. 
to  the  merit  of  a  particular  text  book  and  its  superiority  over  any 
other  presented  for  consideration;  as  to  the  educational  advantage 
be  derived  from  its  adoption,  and  as  to  its  adaptability  for  a  defini 
purpose,  these  are  questions  which  only  an  expert  can  determine,  an< 
if  left  to  him,  and  it  is  so  understood,  the  board  and  its  committee 
escape  untold  annoyance;  publishers  and  agents  will  find  their  bus! 
ness  greatly  simplified,  and  we  believe  elevated,  by  having  to  dea 
with  professional  people;  and  what  is  of  greatest  importance,  th 
schools  will  be  better  served. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  argument  further,  or  to  enumerate 
more  fully  the  powers  which  a  board  may  legally  transfer  to  it 
superintendent  in  order  to  make  its  relations  to  him  reasonable  anc 
business  like.    Our  plea  is  after  all  a  plea  for  the  child.    The  public 
school  as  an  institution  of  the  state  exists  for  him  and  for  him  onl] 
The  child  has  had  no  voice  in  its  creation,  nor  has  he  any  voice 
its  conduct.    It  is  his  institution  nevertheless.    It  is  held  In  trust  b: 
the  state — by  its  authorized  agents  for  him.    This  Implies  that  th--       « 
child  in  the  state  has  certain  rights,  and  that  because  he  is  a  child  h^—- « 

must  be  guaranteed  these  rights  through  the  qualified  agents  of  th ^ 

state  as  provided  by  law.  These  agents  are  local  boards  of  educatioz=a< 
We  believe  the  child  is  more  likely  to  be  assured  of  his  rights  as  ^ 
pupil  in  the  public  schools  if  the  management  of  professional  detai^K>& 
is  left  to  professional  people.  Until  this  is  recognized  as  a  principK.  ^ 
we  do  not  feel  that  a  board  can  rightly  be  said  to  sustain  the 
relation  to  its  superintendent.--William  S.  Mack,  Member  of 
Board  of  Education,  Aurora,  111.,  in  School  Board  Journal. 

When  it  is  rcmemherod  that  the  present  Board  of  Educati( 
came  within  one  vote  of  electing    a    man    Superintendent 
Schools  whose  preparation  for  the  position  was  ten  months'  s^ 
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Tice  in  the  'board,  the  reason  for  quoting  the  above  addresa  will 
be  apparent. 

The  follovsing  is  from  the  "Daily  Report"  of  January  31, 1896: 
At  last  Wednesday's  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Director 
CIlntOD  read  the  following  etatement  and  letters.    The  former  was 
ordered  spread  on  the  minutes,  and  the  latter  were  read  and  filed: 

The  late  Grand  Jury,  In  a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
Tiaors,  took  occasion  to  criticise  the  action  of  this  board  for  having 
■llowed  so-called  "back  salaries"  to  Madieon  Babcock,  Albert  Lyser 
and  Joseph  O'Connor,  as  follows,  namelj': 
Madison  Lf  bcock,  fE7D. 
Joaepb  O'Connor,  |7Ct. 
Albert  Lrser,  9TB. 

The  Grand  Jurr,  in  reference  to  the  Board  of  Education,  made  use 
of  the  following  language: 

"Whereas  In  the  opinion  of  the  Grand  Jury,  no  warraot  In  law  gives 
the  Board  of  Edaeatloo  the  right  to  raise  the  salary  of  any  teacher, 
tjid  at  the  same  time  pay  the  difference  between  the  former  salary 
and  tbe  amount  to  which  the  salary  has  been  raised  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  months  preceding  the  change  In  salary;  in  other 
Words,  to  raise  tbe  salary  and  allow  tbe  same  for  past  services." 

In  answer  to  these  charges,  I  would  state  that  in  the  case  of  each  of 
these  gentlemen  there  has  been  no  raise  of  salary,  but  merely  a  restor- 
atlOD  of  the  salaries  to  the  amounts  from  which  they  had  been  un- 
just] 7  reduced. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Grand  Jury  did  not  consult  this  Board, 
aa  they  were  Invited  to  do,  or  properly  examine  Its  records  before 
reaching  their  conclusions  on  purely  ex  parte  testimony. 

The  statements  of  tbe  parties  concerned,  which  I  now  submit  as 
part  of  this  report,  will  show  the  grave  error  and  injustice  of  the 
Btatemente  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

C.  A.  CUNTON. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  29, 1896.— Dr.  C,  A.  Clinton— Dear  Sir:  In  reply 
to  your  Inquiry,  regarding  tbe  f  TG  paid  me  on  account  of  the  amount 
v-ithheld  by  the  last  Board  of  Education,  I  have  this  to  say: 

The  (76  was  actually  due  me,  and  tbe  payment  can  not  be  construed 
as  s  bock  salary  claim  or  anytbiiig  of  the  sort. 

My  salary  was  legally  |200  on  July  1, 1894,  when  it  was  fixed  at  (176, 
In.  deflsDce  of  Justice  and  the  custom  of  the  Board,  which  prescribed 
tbat  snch  schools  as  mine  (elgbteen-class  buildings)  should  be  en- 
tl1:Ied  to  two  Vice-Prfnctpala,  end  the  salary  of  the  principal  should 
be  Uoo  per  month. 

Vj  school,  when  my  salary  was  reduced,  stood  at  the  hea&  ot  \.\i% 
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department,  having  a  larger  enrollment  than  either  the  Ldncoln  or 
the  South  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School,  where  the  salary  of  the 
Principals  was  untouched. 

President  Hyde,  of  the  former  Board  of  Education,  states  that  my 
reduction  was  unjust  and  not  warranted  by  the  records.  He  further 
stated  to  me  personally  that  it  was  a  piece  of  spite  work  on  the  part 
of  a  certain  Director. 

The  fact  that  this  same  Board,  some  three  months  later,  restored 
my  original  salary  is,  I  deem,  conclusive  proof,  morally  and  legally, 
that  I  was  all  the  time  entitled  to  |200  a  month.    Respectfully, 

ALBERT  LYSER, 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  21,  1895. — Dr.  C.  A.  Clinton,  Chairman  Com- 
mittee on  Salaries,  Board  of  Education — My  Dear  Doctor:  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  indeed,  for  the  opportunity  to  say  a  word  with 
regard  to  the  report  of  the  Grand  Jury,  that  seems  to  have  gone  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  attention.  The  report  is  not  so  much  of 
a  surprise  to  me  as  that  any  man  big  enough  to  be  on  a  Grand  Jury 
should  be  coached,  hoodwinked  and  drawn  into  making  a  report  by 
the  man  who,  without  a  doubt,  inspired  this  one. 

Had  the  report  referred  to  contained  the  postscript:  "This  report 
was  instigated  by  F.  A.  Hyde,"  the  answer  to  it  would  be  complete 
without  any  word  from  you  or  me.  As  it  is,  probably  you  are  right 
that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  it,  and  some  answer  made.  Who 
knows  but  the  report  referred  to  is  the  beginning  of  giving  to  the  San 
Francisco  public  a  true  history  of  Hyde's  connection  with  their 
schools?    Such  a  result  would  be  compensation  enough  and  to  spare. 

Then  again,  when  I  review  the  things  that  Mr.  Hyde  did  during  the 
four  years  that  he  was  connected  with  the  School  Board,  that  have  had 
direct  and  indirect  connection  with  the  management  of  the  schools, 
from  the  foxy  way  in  which  he  got  one  vote  of  a  Board  member 
through  intercession  with  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime, 
another  (through  intercession)  In  connection  with  the  charge  made 
by  a  janitress,  and  still  others  through  wining  and  dining  and  specu- 
lation of  various  kinds,  and  a  variety  of  other  and  equally  adroit 
ways  of  commanding  (?)  the  votes  of  his  colleagues,  I  do  not  wonder 
so  much  that  he  should  have  buncoed,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  at 
least  «  port:on  of  the  present  excellent  Grand  Jury,  some  of  whom 
have  evidently  fallen  a  prey  to  this  land  (?)  lawyer.  Whoever  the 
member  or  members  of  the  Grand  Jury  are,  who  have  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  this  educational  highbinder,  you  and  I  know  that  they 
deserve  more  of  our  pity  than  censure. 

With  regard  to  the  back  salary  of  Mr.  Lyser,  referred  to  in  the  report 
of  the  Grand  Jury,  permit  me  to  say  that  during  the  school  year 
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1893-94  the  salary  of  this  position  was  |200  a  month,  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  year  of  1894-95  the  condition  had  not  changed.  So 
that  under  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Lyser  was  entitled 
to  1200  a  month,  heglnning  in  July.  , 

The  conditions  at  the  Horace  Mann  School  were  a  little  different. 
During  the  school  year  1893-94  that  school  had  sixteen  classes,  and 
the  salary  of  the  Principal  was  |200  a  month.  At  the  opening  of  the 
school  year  1894-95  in  July,  the  number  of  classes  had  increased  to 
eigtteen,  and  in  compliance  with  both  the  rule  and  the  practice  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Principal's  salary  was  |200  a  month. 

Now  with  regard  to  my  own  little  matter,  it  is  a  part  of  my  experi- 
ence with  Hyde  while  he  was  acting  as  the  Board  of  Education.    You 
will  perhaps  remember  that  in  October,  1891,  my  salary  as  Deputy  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  was  cut  to  |25  a  month.    Three  months  later 
it  was  restored  to  |250  a  month,  where  it  remained  until  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Education  in  February,  1894,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  reduce  the  salary  to  |150,  in  favor  of  which  proposition 
there  were  six  votes.    Later  in  the  evening,  under  the  head  of  ''New 
Hasiness,"  a  proposition  to  reduce  the  salary  to  |155  a  month  was 
made,  received  two  votes,  and  was  declared  carried  by  President 
Xlyde,  notwithstanding  the  rule  of  the  Board  says  "that  no  measure 
or  proposition  shall  be  valid  unless  it  be  passed  by  seven  votes." 

The  history  of  that  reduction  of  salary,  if  it  could  be  written,  would 

l3e  a  matter  of  intense  interest  in  connection  with  the  management  of 

^lie  San  Francisco  School  Department.    I  believe  there  is  a  statute 

^^hich  holds  public  officers  to  strict  account  for  acts  done  through 

spite.    There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  best  legal  authority  that. 

li.ad  I  sued  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  who  instigated 

'^2iat  movement  I  would  have  been  able  to  recover  the  amount.    The 

CLction  of  the  Board  in  restoring  the  salary  and  voting  to  me  the  back 

was  no  more  nor  less  than  setting  right  in  the  records  of  the 

what  had  been  illegally  done  by  Mr.  Hyde's  Board. 

Is  it  not  significant  that  this  report  of  the  Grand  Jury  makes  no 

»ference  to  the  paying  of  one  thousand  and  fifty  (|1050)  dollars  of 

Uary  to  a  school  official,  in  excess  of  the  amount  fixed  by  statute,  and 

lich  excess  was  paid  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hyde?    The  report  says 

othing  about  Hyde's  method  of  making  up  of  back  salaries,  by  fixing 

claries  in  advance.    Of  course,  the  Grand  Jury  did  not  know  what 

Questions  to  ask  to  bring  out  some  of  the  true  inwardness  of  the  man- 

^^€inent  of  the  schools  during  the  years  1891-92-93  and  94,  when  Mr. 

^^yde  was  the  Board. 

The  report  contains  no  reference  to  the  means  used  to  whip  Board 
XQeim)er8  into  line;  and  how  could  it,  since  the  Grand  Jury  are  not 
supposed  to  have  kept  track  of  these  things  as  you  and  I  have. 

6 
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The  report  contains  no  reference  to  any  land  speculation  that  Mr. 
Hyde  may  have  consummated  with  his  colleae^ues;  nor  could  it,  for 
the  Grand  Jury  are  not  supposed  to  know  how  to  put  the  questions 
that  would  lead  up  to  so  important  a  matter.  Isn't  it  surprising  that 
in  so  important  a  body  as  the  Grand  Jury,  there  should  not  be  some 
man  who  would  instinctively  size  up  a  Hyde  who  sneaks  into  the 
privacy  of  their  deliberations,  to,  in  some  way  or  any  way,  with 
ghoulish  satisfaction,  feast  upon  the  characters  of  honest  men? 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  San  Francisco  owes  me  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($950)  that  was  kept  from  me  in  a  way,  beside 
which  the  methods  of  a  highwayman  are  not  to  be  compared,  and  that 
I  have  never  received  the  $570  which  the  Grand  Jury  falsely  charges 
that  I  have  received.    Sincerely  yours,  MADISON  BABCOCK. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  28,  1895. — Hon.  C.  A.  Clinton,  Chairman  Com- 
mittee on  Salaries,  Board  of  Education — Dear  Sir:  I  see  the  Grand 
Jury  has  adjourned  without  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  Board  to 
make  public  inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of  the  School  Department,  but 
not  before  they  gave  Mr.  F.  A.  Hyde  an  opportunity  to  pose  as  the 
good  Dr.  Jekyll  and  to  shift  the  blame  for  the  career  of  favoritism  and 
spite,  mismanagement  and  neglect,  extravagance  and  illegality  that 
characterized  the  two  Boards  of  which  he  and  his  followers  held  con- 
trol, to  the  shoulders  of  their  successors,  the  present  Board.  Mean- 
time the  latter  are  kept  busy  trying,  with  insufficient  means,  to  correct 
the  misdeeds  and  repair  the  injuries  caused  by  the  willful  neglect  of 
their  predecessors — injuries  to  property  and  wrongdoing  to  persons, 
for  which  more  than  any  one  else  that  gentle,  purring,  accusing  angel, 
"President  Hyde,"  as  he  loved  to  be  called,  is  responsible. 

If  I  am  to  believe  the  papers,  this  Jury  on  the  information  of  Mr. 
Hyde,  charges  me,  among  others,  with  being  guilty  of  a  "back-salary 
grab,"  and  asks  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  take  steps  to  recover  this 
money,  assumedly  dishonestly  drawn  from  the  treasury.  Does  not 
this  convention  of  believers  in  Hyde  violate  the  first  and  simplest 
principle  of  Justice  as  understood  by  Americans,  when,  on  ex  parte 
testimony,  they  say,  in  effect,  to  the  public:  "We  believe  that  O'Con- 
nor, Lyser  and  Babcock  have  wrongfully  obtained  money  through  a 
'back-salary  grab.'  We  do  not  think  we  can  indict  them,  but  we  lay 
them  under  suspicion  of  criminality  by  publicly  asking  the  Super- 
visors to  bring  suit  for  the  recovery  of  this  money"? 

If  the  Grand  Jury  had  questioned  the  parties  concerned,  they  would 
have  spared  themselves  the  humiliation  of  being  led  to  act  unjustly 
through  the  misrepresentations  and  half  statements  of  Mr.  Hyde. 
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The  action  of  the  last  Hyde  Board  in  regard  to  my  portion  of  this 
case  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  was,  I  believe,  entirely  due  to  Mr. 
Hyde's  personal  ill-will  toward  me. 

The  circumstances  are  these:  During  the  school  year  1893-94  the 
principal  regulations  for  the  classification  of  the  schools  were: 

L    That  classes  should  be  organized  with  at  least  fifty  pupils  each. 

2.  That  all  primary  or  grammar  school  pupils  should  attend  the 
nearest  school  where  accommodations  could  be  had  in  a  suitable 
grade,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Classification  Committee. 

In  July,  1894,  I  organized  my  school  in  accordance  with  the  rule, 
placing  the  pupils  who  applied  for  admission  in  sixteen  classes  of 
fifty  or  more  each.  For  years  the  eighteen  classrooms  of  my  school 
had  been  crowded,  and  I  had  worked  hard  and  successfully  to  have 
my  primary  pupils  sent  to  the  surrounding  primary  schools.  In  that 
year  surrounding  primary  schools  were  allowed  to  retain  eight  gram- 
mar classes,  and,  when  I  suggested  to  a  primary  principal  in  my 
neighborhood  that  some  hundreds  of  her  pupils  were  daily  passing 
my  school  to  attend  hers,  in  yiolation  of  the  second  rule,  above,  I 
was  answered  that  Mr.  Hyde's  interpretation  of  the  rule  was  that  a 
difference  in  distance  did  not  count.  As  my  salary  was  scheduled  for 
the  Principalship  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  and  was  not  based,  and 
had  not  been  for  many  years,  upon  the  number  of  classes,  and  as  I 
knew  that  the  new  pupils  to  be  admitted  to  the  primaries  the  follow- 
ing year  must  of  necessity  crowd  the  pupils  withheld,  into 
my  school,  thus  restoring  its  normal  attendance,  I  made 
no  remonstrance.  We  had  even  then  at  least  twenty  per 
cent,  more  grammar  pupils  than  any  other  school  in  the  city, 
and  there  was  no  proper  reason  apparent  why  Mr.  Hyde  should  agitate 
the  reduction  of  my  salary  when  he  well  knew  that  I  had  charge  of 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  successful  grammar  schools  west  of 
the  Rockies,  and  that  the  temporary  reduction  of  the  number  of 
classes  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  Board  to  enforce  its  own  rule. 
But  he  did;  and  when  twitted  with  his  animosity  to  me  he  denied 
harboring  malice  toward  me,  and  claimed  that  he  proposed  to  treat 
Xyser  and  his  friend  Kennedy  similarly.  In  Lyser's  case  there  was 
Jio  Justification,  and  it  was  currently  reported  that  he  was  included  by 
Teason  of  the  spite  of  another  member  of  the  clique.  Kennedy's 
school,  the  Franklin  Grammar,  had  for  years  been  below  the  Denman, 
one  of  the  second  class  grammar  schools,  both  In  numbers,  grammar 
X^upils  and  standing,  but,  possibly  owing  to  Hyde's  friendship,  had  been 
retained  on  the  first  class  list.  At  the  time  referred  to,  it  consisted  of 
either  fourteen  or  fifteen  skeleton  classes,  and  I  remember  that  had  I 
disregarded  the  rule  as  Kennedy  did  and  similarly  attenuated  my 
<rlasses,  with  one  pupil  less  than  he  had  in  each  room,  my  sixteen 
classes  would  have  made  eighteen. 
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The  equities  of  the  case  did  not  concern  Hyde,  but  he  gave  up  his 
wire-pulling  for  the  reduction  of  my  salary  when  I  Intimated  that  I 
would  offer  legal  opposition  to  any  such  action,  for  the  reason  that 
the  schedule  of  salaries  published  annually  became  a  contract  if  ac- 
cepted by  the  teachers  concerned,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the 
condition  of  my  school,  as  to  enrollment,  was  an  unusual  and  arti- 
ficial one,  willfully  and  wrongfully  caused  by  the  action  or  neglect  of 
the  Board. 

During  the  June  vacation  of  1894,  however,  my  salary  was  reduced 
from  1200  to  |175  per  month  on  the  ground  that  the  number  of  classes 
had  fallen  from  eighteen  to  sixteen.  The  Horace  Mann  opened  in 
July,  the  largest  school  In  the  city,  with  over  200  more  grammar 
pupils  than  any  other,  and,  I  believe,  the  John  Swett,  Mr.  Lyser's 
school,  stood  next.  Even  Hyde's  followers  were  not  quite  daring 
enough  to  rank  such  schools  as  second  class,  and,  In  September,  with- 
out any  action  on  my  part,  the  salaries  of  the  Principals  were  re- 
stored, to  take  effect  from  October  1st,  while  the  conditions  that 
caused  the  restoration  existed  from  the  commencement  of  the  school 
year,  three  months  before;  that  Is,  because  the  Board  took  over  two 
months  to  do  us  Justice,  we  were  to  be  deprived  of  |75  each  by  reason 
of  their  tardiness.  And  this  Is  what  the  mild-eyed,  soft-spoken  Mr. 
Hyde  wheedles  a  Grand  Jury  Into  calling  a  salary  grab!  Why,  had 
I  not  confidence  enough  In  the  people  of  San  i^Yanclsco  to  believe  that 
they  would  reject  Hyde  and  his  band  of  selected  supporters  at  the 
November  elections,  and  also  to  feel  sure  that  they  could  scarcely  find 
another  Board,  uninfluenced  by  him,  as  unjust  as  his.  I  would  have 
sued  him  for  this  money  lawfully  earned  and  legally  due  me.  Hence 
I  say  that  the  wording  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  present 
Board  on  February  27,  1895,  by  which  It  was  "Resolved,  That  Joseph 
O'Connor,  Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  Grammar  School,  be  paid  the 
sum  of  $75,  the  same  being  the  balance  due  him  for  services  as  such 
principal  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  1895,"  Is 
exactly  In  accordance  with  the  facts,  and  hence  I  believe  that  the 
Grand  Jury,  just  appointed,  should,  when  Investigating  the  affairs 
of  the  School  Department,  examine  into  the  truth  of  these  charges 
and  into  the  reputation  as  a  citizen  of  the  man  who  brings  them.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  American  law  or  justice 
that  a  quasi  judicial  body,  dealing  with  public  persons  and  Interests, 
should  reach  a  conclusion  on  the  statement  of  a  complaint  without 
hearing  the  parties  accused  or  looking  up  the  character  of  the  In- 
former for  fairness  and  truth. 

Now,  I  have  no  desire  to  consider  any  of  Mr.  Hyde's  acts  as  a  private 
Individual.  His  conduct  In  that  respect  Is  his  own  affair.  But  I 
think  the  persons  accused  by  him  (if  the  public  prints  be  right  In 
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naming  him  as  the  informant  of  the  Grand  Jury)  have  a  right  to 
compare  their  public  acts  with  his.  , 

For  myself,  I  have  spent  over  twenty-nine  years  of  my  life  in  pre- 
paring such  of  the  youth  of  San  jFrancisco  as  have  been  com- 
mitted to  my  care  to  become  honest,  industrious,  broad-minded  men 
and  women,  and  good,  patriotic,  liberty-loving  citizens  of  this  re- 
public. For  the  success  of  my  efforts  I  refer  to  the  thousands  of  these 
men  and  women  who  may  be  found  in  almost  every  position  of  honor 
and  trust,  and  I  challenge  Mr.  Hyde  and  such  other  enemies  as  I  may 
have  to  prove  in  any  single  instance  that  I  failed  in  my  duty  to  those 
under  my  charge,  whether  in  the  guidance  of  a  pupil  or  of  a  class,  of 
one  school  or  of  all  the  schools  of  the  Department.  I  think  I  may 
say  with  Othello,  "I've  done  the  State  some  service,  and  they  know 
It" 

Regarding  Mr.  Hyde  as  a  public  man  I  consider  him  an  actor  almost 
always  pretending  to  do  what  he  is  not,  and  depending  for  the  success 
of  his  plays  upon  (according  to  his  view)  the  indifterence,  stupidity, 
forgetfulness  and  perhaps  dishonesty  of  the  general  public.    He  is 
admirably  daring,  too,  in  his  methods-,  being  always  ready  to  charge 
**the  other  fellow"  with  his  own  wrong-doing,  and  like  the  culprit 
schoolboy,  he  seems  always  to  calculate  that  whoever  tells  the  first 
etory  has  the  best  of  it.    Of  course,  I  know  that  Mr.  Hyde  would 
loftily  sweep  these  assertions  aside  and  ask  why  he,  a  sensible  man, 
should  do  such  things — what  object  could  he  have — that  he  would 
x-eafflrm  with  melting  charity  that  he  not  only  bore  me  no  malice,  but 
"^hat  he  considered  me  an  excellent  teacher;    and  that  he  would  inti- 
xxiate  in  the  most  gentle,  indirect  way,  with  perhaps  a  sigh  of  regret, 
^liat  his  loving,  forgiving  disposition  is  not  better  appreciated,  that 
'Connor  must  have  imagined  these  things,  because  he,  Hyde,  had 
nee  offended  him,  O'Connor,   by  honestly  performing  his,  Hyde's, 
Luty. 
Well,  then,  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not  consider  Mr.  Hyde  a  sensible 
an.    He  no  doubt  is  "smart"  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  attaining  his 
ads  regardless  of  the  means,  but  no  one  is  wise  for  himself  or  true 
the  community  who  makes  favors  or  revenges  his  spurs  to  action. 
In  the  second  place,  I  think  it  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Hyde  has  an  ob- 
ject for  his  acting.    He  is,  in  my  opinion,  almost  crazy  for  public 
oflice,  and,  if  he  possessed  a  high  sense  of  justice  instead  of  his  over- 
'w^eening  desire  to  play  despot,  with  his  untiring  energy  and  quick 
intelligence  he  would  make  an  excellent  public  officer.    As  it  is  he 
hag  proved  a  very  expensive  failure,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  until 
he  learns,  notwithstanding  many  appearances  to  the  contrary,  that 
this  country  is  a  republic  whose  citizens,  zs  a  body,  believe  in  justice 
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services  rendered  in  Santa  Clara,  and  because  she  had  proved  herself 
a  very  excellent  teacher. 

Inquiries  were  made,  and  the  |190  warrant  paid  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Kingsbury  family  was  found  recorded. 

The  directors  strenuously  objected  to  these  irregularities,  and  so 
great  was  the  opposition  that  Mr.  Hyde  saw  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take and  gracefully  acknowledged  it. 

As  a  consequence  it  was  ordered  that  W.  D.  Kingsbury  should  repay 
to  the  city  |190,  which  he  had  received  without  being  entitled  to  it, 
and  the  warrant  in  favor  of  Miss  Susie  was  canceled. 

And  this  is  how  it  comes  that,  for  once,  the  municipality  collects 
money  from  one  of  its  employes  contrary  to  all  precedents. 

1 


But  I  am  given  to  understand  that   the   Chronicle  was   mistaken — 
While  visiting  the  Superintendent's  office  recently  the  Treasurer  wa^ 
asked  if  this  money  had  been  returned  at  or  about  that  time.  Marc**- 
or  April,  1892,  and  he  answered  that  he  could  find  no  account  of  ax^'^T 
such  transaction. 

I  was  informed  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  by  several  memb^"*"^ 
of  the  Board,  and  have  again  been  so  informed  recently,  that  *tf^- 
Hyde  was  most  anxious  to  keep  this  matter  from  coming  up  in  oi^^** 
Board,  and  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  as  a  Committee  of  t-^^® 
Whole,  he  said  he  was  certain  Kingsbury,  being  an  honorable  m^^'*' 
would  return  the  money  without  delay,  and  that  he  (Hyde)  guar^"-^' 
teed  it  would  be  returned.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  newly  ^^P* 
pointed  Grand  Jury  to  inquire  into  this  matter  for  the  purpose  of  d^  ^^' 
covering  whether  or  not  these  statements  of  school  directors  and  ^^ 
the  press  are  groundless,  and  if  they  are,  or  if  the  money  was  retun^^*^ 
in  due  time,  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  just  and  proper  on  the  p^^*^ 
of  the  Grand  Jury  to  set  these  gentlemen  right  before  the  public  ^ 

this  matter. 

Again,  in  order  to  show  clearly  his  fitness  for  appointment  by  t^^^^® 
Mayor  to  the  office  of  School  Director  when  the  proposed  city  charf^  "    ^® 
shall  have  become  a  law,  Mr.  Hyde  should  be  granted  an  opportun     -^ 
to  explain  the  action  of  himself  and  colleagues  which  led  to  the  dec^^^^ 
ions  by  the  courts  that  the  following  amounts  must  be  paid  to  t^" 
teachers  named  as  salary  (and  costs)  for  the  periods  during  which  t^^ 

"hrjl 

acts  of  the  last  (Hyde)  Board  restrained  them  from  performing  th 
duties  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city  and  county: 
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«ztn  aalaiT  for  the  amount  stated,  and  President  Hyde,  acting  as  a 
member  of  the  Salaries  Committee,  and  entirely  unknown  to  Chair- 
man Decker  of  that  committee,  approved  It. 

Hyde  was  told  by  the  other  members  that  he  had  no  business  to  do 
anythiOK  of  the  kind;  that  the  young  lady  was  not  entitled  to  any 
back  salary.  Hyde  explained  by  saying  that  he  authorized  the  claim 
npon  the  supposition  that  Ulss  Kingsbury,  having  had  experience  as 
a  High  School  teacher  In  Santa  Clara,  was  entitled  to  tl30  i>er  month 
In  the  department  instead  of  1100,  as  generally  paid  her.  and  he  took 
the  responsibility  of  making  the  Increase  and  allowing  the  difference 
OD  her  eight  months  ol  past  service. 

While  the  Investigation  of  Hiss  Kingsbury's  case  was  going  on  It 
ivas  found  that  |190  back  salary  authorized  In  like  manner  by  Mr. 
Syde,  has  actually  been  drawn  by  W.  D.  Kingsbury,  a  teacher  in  the 
same  school.  He  claimed  that  hfs  previous  experience  entitled  him 
to  a  salary  of  |140  per  month  Instead  of  fllO,  and  the  amount  drawn 
-was  the  difference. 


(Chronicle,  March  IG,  ISSS.) 
ILLEGAL   BACK   PAT. 

W.  D.  Kingsbury  holds  a  poaltion  in  the  Cogswell  Grammar  School 
Aa  a  teacher.  He  was  appointed  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  Is 
Uxerefore,  under  the  late  classification  order,  entitled  to  |110  a  month 
diiring  the  last  six  months  of  his  service,  entering,  as  he  did,  at  a 
B^lary  of  (100,  with  a  yearly  Increase  of  flO  for  four  years. 

Ever  since  Kingsbury  secured  his  appointment  he  has  been  trying 
^o  convince  the  school  directors  that,  owing  to  former  services  as  a 
^Igh  School  teacher  in  another  city,  he  Is  entitled  to  the  highest  pay 
Klven  to  grammar  school  teachers,  that  Is,  1140  (or  every  month  be 
^m*  served  and  may  serve  hereafter.  So  well  did  he  succeed  In  con- 
'V'lxicing  at  least  the  President  of  the  Board  of  the  justice  of  his  claim, 
l^at  a  month  ago  President  Hyde  and  Superintendent  Swett  Issued  a 
^■arrant  for  back  pay  to  Mr,  Kingsbury  amounting  to  (190. 

rrhls  matter  would  probably  never  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
^Uier  directors  had  not  a  similar  warrant  been  accidentally  discovered 
'A«t  Wednesday  night  by  Director  Brooks,  which  this  time  was  drawn 
**»^  favor  of  Uisa  Susie  Kingsbury,  a  sister  of  W.  D.  Kingsbury,  and 
^l«o  a  teacher  In  the  Cogswell  School. 

"^Is  new  warrant  called  for  1240,  and  when  President  Hyde  was 
^*ked  what  it  was  for,  he  answered  that  Miss  Kingsbury  had  been 
^Xtpomted  in  July  at  a  salary  of  (100,  but  that  he  and  Superintendent 
^^ett  were  satisfied  that  she  was  entitled  to  (130  on  account  of  past 
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services  rendered  in  Santa  Clara,  and  because  she  had  proved  herself 
a  very  excellent  teacher. 

Inquiries  were  made,  and  the  |190  warrant  paid  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Kingsbury  family  was  found  recorded. 

The  directors  strenuously  objected  to  these  irregularities,  and  so 
great  was  the  opposition  that  Mr.  Hyde  saw  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take and  gracefully  acknowledged  it. 

As  a  consequence  it  was  ordered  that  W.  D.  Kingsbury  should  repay 
to  the  city  |190,  which  he  had  received  without  being  entitled  to  it,, 
and  the  warrant  in  favor  of  Miss  Susie  was  canceled. 

And  this  is  how  it  comes  that,  for  once,  the  municipality  collects 
money  from  one  of  its  employes  contrary  to  all  precedents. 


I 


But  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  Chronicle  was  mistaken. 
While  visiting  the  Superintendent's  office  recently  the  Treasurer  was 
asked  if  this  money  had  been  returned  at  or  about  that  time,  March 
or  April,  1892,  and  he  answered  that  he  could  find  no  account  of  any 
such  transaction. 

I  was  informed  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  by  several  members 
of  the  Board,  and  have  again  been  so  informed  recently,  that  Mr. 
Hyde  was  most  anxious  to  keep  this  matter  from  coming  up  in  open 
Board,  and  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  as  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  he  said  he  was  certain  Kingsbury,  being  an  honorable  man, 
would  return  the  money  without  delay,  and  that  he  (Hyde)  guaran- 
teed it  would  be  returned.    Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  newly  ap-  — 

pointed  Grand  Jury  to  inquire  into  this  matter  for  the  purpose  of  dis 

covering  whether  or  not  these  statements  of  school  directors  and  of  ^ 
the  press  are  groundless,  and  if  they  are,  or  if  the  money  was  returned  J 
in  due  time,  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  just  and  proper  on  the  part  J^ 
of  the  Grand  Jury  to  set  these  gentlemen  right  before  the  public  in-^ 
this  matter. 

Again,  in  order  to  show  clearly  his  fitness  for  appointment  by  Xhei^ 
Mayor  to  the  office  of  School  Director  when  the  proposed  city  charter:*' 
shall  have  become  a  law,  Mr.  Hyde  should  be  granted  an  opportunity^^ 
to  explain  the  action  of  himself  and  colleagues  which  led  to  the  decis —  ^ 
ions  by  the  courts  that  the  following  amounts  must  be  paid  to  th< 
teachers  named  as  salary  (and  costs)  for  the  periods  during  which  th0> 
acts  of  the  last  (Hyde)  Board  restrained  them  from  performing  theic 
duties  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city  and  county: 
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HlBS  Fairchild  12,694  4S 

Ulsa  R7der  498  15 

MlBS  Soule 1,842  00 

MlBs  Raclet  70  10 

Captain  Iteel    179  00 

Total  up  to  date |5,283  TO 

In  order  to  further  prove  Mr.  Hide's  fitness  to  preside  over  the 
Board  under  tte  new  charter,  he  might  explain  how  It  was  that  when, 
on  December  30,  1891,  the  Comralttee  on  Salaries  recommended,  "In 
view  of  the  decialon  of  the  City  and  County  Attorney,  that  the  action 
of  the  Board  taken  September  30,  1891.  by  which  the  salary  of  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  was  reduced  to  J2B  per  month,  fee  rescinded." 
he  knowing  what  an  Improper  thing  It  is  to  allow  "back  salary,"  i«r- 
mltted,  without  protest,  the  resolution  to  end  In  the  following  clause: 
"And  that  the  salary  be  restored  to  the  original  amount,  to  take  effect 
on  the  iBt  of  October,  1891."  Three  months  at  (225  per  month!  How 
ever  could  the  good  Mr.  Hyde  have  permitted  such  a  horrible  steal — 
no,  robbery?  If  these  things  he  true.  Isn't  the  good  soul  slightly  In- 
consistent? But  then  there  are  very  good  points  In  Mr.  Hyde.  If  he 
loves  to  pinch  those  he  dislikes,  and  to  see  to  It  that  they  do  not  get 
their  hands  Into  the  treasury,  there  are  those  who  say  that  he  laves 
to  reward  his  friends  and  those  "who  bend  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the 
knee,  that  thrift  may  follow  fawning,"  through  the  medium  of  the 
treasury.  This,  no  doubt.  Is  a  very  Improper  and  unjust  Insinuation, 
and  the  Grand  Jury  should  give  this  public  benefactor: 

First — A  chance  to  Interpret  the  following  sections  ol  the  Con- 
solidation Act — the  present  City  Charter: 

Section  2  (of  "An  Act  to  establish  and  define  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, approved  April  2,  1S70)."  The  Secretary  shall  be  paid  a  salary 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  not  to  exceed  the  Bum  of  two 
hundred  dollars  per  month,  in  lieu  of  any  salary  now  paid,  payable  In 
the  same  manner  and  out  of  the  same  tund  as  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  far  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  Is  paid. 
(Page  62,  Consolidation  Act.) 

And  Section  10  of  an  Act  approved  April  1,  1872: 

"Section  10.  The  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  have  charge 
of  the  rooms,  books,  and  papers  and  documents  of  the  Board,  and 
shall.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  perform  such 
cither  clerical  duties  as  may  be  required  by  Its  members  or  commit- 
teea"     (Page  175,  Consolidation  Act.) 

Secondly — An  opportunity  to  explain  how.  in  view  of  these  laws,  he 
felt  compelled,  as  President  of  the  Board,  to  sign  Secretary  Bean- 
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ston's  warrants  for  |250  per  month,  |50  of  which  was  said  to  be  paid 
Beanston  for  services  as  Secretary  of  Committees. 

To  be  sure,  Auditor  Broderick  refused  to  sanction  the  additional 
salary;  but  no  doubt  Mr.  Hyde  can  prove  that  both  Broderick  and  the 
law  are  wrong,  as  his  failure  to  do  so  might  injure  his  prospects  for 
that  School  Directorship,  he  should  in  all  frankness  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  back  salary  was  paid  by  Hyde's 
Boards  in  cases  not  nearly  so  clear  as  mine,  but  I  have  said  enough 
to  create  at  least  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Hyde  improperly  punishes  those 
he  dislikes,  improperly  favors  those  he  likes,  and,  although  he  is  an 
attorney  for  land  claimants,  that  he  is  perhaps  a  poor  lawyer,  at  least 
one  inclined  to  twist  the  law  to  the  interpretation  that  favors  his  pur- 
pose. I  would  not  say  that  Mr.  Hyde  is  responsible  for  whatever  in- 
justice or  wickedness  there  may  be  in  doing  these  things.  Indeed,  I 
believe  the  acts  are  natural  to  him.  But  what  would  be  an  additional 
reason  why,  if  my  suspicions  are  correct,  Mr.  Hyde  would  be  but  a 
poor  man  for  the  position  of  School  Director. 

As  to  Mr.  Hyde's  executive  ability:    The  Grand  Jury  might  ask: 

First — Is  it  true  that  Superintendent  Swett  advised  the  Board  ot 
1891,  that  since  1885  the  number  of  teachers  had  increased  137,  while 
the  number  of  pupils  had  decreased  374,  and  that  the  Board  should 
not  add  to  the  number  of  teachers  until  those  employed  had  full 
classes  and  full  schools?    (See  page  8,  Superintendent's  Report,  1891). 

Second — Instead  of  following  Mr.  Swett's  advice,  was  not  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  for  the  year  ending  June,  1892,  increased  from  871  to 
897,  while  the  average  attendance  per  teacher  fell  off  from  36^^  to  less 
than  36  1-6? 

Third — Is  it  not  true  that  the  department  costs  more,  per  pupil,  dur- 
ing the  3V^  years  when  Mr.  Hyde  was  President  of  the  Board  than  at 
any  other  time  in  the  last  quarter  century? 

Fourth — Is  it  not  true  that,  notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  large 
appropriations  received  by  the  Board  during  the  Presidency  of  Mr. 
Hyde,  and  that  the  salaries  of  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers,  con- 
sidered individually,  were  not  increased,  the  buildings  of  the  depart- 
ment were  in  more  need  of  repair  at  the  time  of  that  gentleman's  re- 
tirement than  at  any  time  during  the  ten  years  preceding  his  acces- 
sion? 

Fifth — Can  it  be  true,  as  shown  in  the  Superintendent's  report  for 
1894,  page  5,  that  in  1884-85,  32,183  pupils  were  instructed  daily  by  734 
teachers  at  an  annual  expense  of  |20.08  for  tuition  per  pupil,  and  that 
in  1891-92— Hyde's  first  complete  fiscal  year  in  the  Presidency — 32,284 
pupils  were  instructed  daily  by  898  teachers  at  an  annual  expense,  on 
the  same  basis,  of  |25.49  per  pupil? 
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The  first  thing  the  child  learns  when  he  comes  to  school  is  to 
act  according  to  certain  forms — certain  forms  that  are  necessary  in 
order  to  make  possible  the  instruction  of  the  school  in  classes  or 
groups.    The  school  is  a  social  whole.    The  pupil  must  learn  to  act 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  studies  of  his  fellows.    He 
must  act  so  as  to  reinforce  the  action  of  the  other  pupils,  and  not 
embarrass  it.    This  concerted  action  into  which  the  pupil  is  trained 
may  be  called  the  rhythm  of  the  school.    The  child  must  become 
rhythmical,  must  be  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  the  school  order. 
Order  is  Heaven's  first  law.    Every  one  has  heard  this  statement 
Quoted  again  and  again.    Inasmuch  as  the  future  member  of  society 
"w-ill  have  two  existences,  an  individual  existence  and  a  social  exist- 
ence, it  is  well  that  the  school  which  fits  him  for  life  should  be  a 
social  existence,  and  have  these  two  sides  to  it. 

Theic  are  four  cardinal  rules  that  relate  directly  to  the  school 
<ll8clpline.  The  child  must  be  regular  and  punctual,  silent  and  indus- 
trious. Let  us  discuss  the  necessity  of  these  rules  in  the  school 
<&xid  see  the  immense  importance  which  school  discipline  has  for 
tlie  formation  of  character.  "Character,"  said  Novalis,  "is  the  com- 
pletely rounded  will."  The  human  will  has  acted  upon  itself  and 
made  grooves  or  ruts  in  which  it  may  act  with  efficiency  and  without 
<K>ntradicting  and  embarrassing  itself.  The  will  in  the  case  of  moral 
Action  is  directed  upon  itself,  the  will  controls  itself.  Self-control  in 
the  hiterest  of  reasonable  deeds — self-control  in  the  interest  of  per- 
forming reasonable  deeds,  and  in  aiding  all  of  one's  fellow  men  to 
Perform  reasonable  deeds — this  self-control  is  the  essence  of  the 
*iioral. 

The  commencement  of  this  subjugation  of  the  will  on  the  part  of 
tlie  child  is  accomplished  through  the  principle  of  regularity.  The 
^bild  must  come  regularly  to  school  day  by  day,  must  not  omit  a 
single  session.  He  must  study  his  lessons  regularly,  prepare  himself 
^ot  the  tasks  of  the  day  without  omitting  any.  Recitations  or  lessons 
**^U8t  be  attended  regularly.  Any  tendency  to  yield  to  the  feeling 
^t  the  moment,  any  fits  of  indolence,  any  indisposition  which  offers 
itself,  must  be  inhibited  by  the  child's  will.  He  must  vanquish  his 
^^atural  like  or  dislike,  and  perform  the  reasonable  task.  He  must 
sacrifice  himself  whenever  necessary.  The  principle  of  self-sacriflce 
*8  another  name  for  this  will-training  which  belongs  to  moral  instruc- 
tion. To  theorize  about  self-sacrifice  and  self-control  and  habits  of 
regularity  is  intellectual  education,  but  not  moral  education. 

The  habit   of   regularity   once   confirmed,    the   pupil  has  attained 

some  power  of  directing  the  action  of  his  will  upon  his  will.    He  has 

to  that  extent  taken  his  will  from  its  subjection  to  feeling,  or  passion, 

or  mere  unconscious  habit.    He  does  not  will  upon  impulse,  but  wills 

raUonally. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE  TO    MORAL 

EDUCATION. 


By  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 


There  is  no  topic  related  to  education  in  the  schools  that  excites  so 
general  discussion  as  that  of  moral  education.  And  yet  there  is  no 
topic  concerning  which  the  suggestions  made  are  more  idle  and 
unprofitable.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  moral  instruction  is  moral 
philosophy.  Now,  the  elementary  schools  do  not  exempt  with  success 
philosophical  instruction  of  any  kind,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
could  not  give  successful  lessons  in  moral  philosophy.  On  this 
account  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  no  moral  instruction  in 
the  elementary  schools.  To  correct  this,  suggestions  are  made  on 
every  hand  for  the  preparation  of  some  catechism  which  should  form 
an  introduction  to  moral  philosophy,  or  more  often  it  is  suggested 
that  religious  instruction  should  be  introduced  for  this  purpose. 
Perhaps  Bible  reading  alone  without  note  or  comment  is  proposed 
as  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  want  that  is  felt. 

The  important  question  that  meets  us  at  this  point  is  what  is  the 
difference  between  intellectual  education  and  moral  education.- When 
we  consider  its  answer  we  come  very  soon  to  the  conviction  that 
moral  philosophy  belongs  to  intellectual  education.  For  it  treats  of 
principles  and  causes.  It  belongs  to  theory,  while  the  moral  should 
relate  especially  to  practice.  Moral  instruction,  strictly  speaking, 
should  secure  the  formation  of  correct  moral  habits.  The  nature  of 
morality  is  explained  in  moral  philosophy.  A  correct  habit  of 
thinking,  a  correct  view  of  the  world,  is  important  enough  for  moral 
education,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  a  moral  education,  but  is  only 
one  side  of  it.  One  side  perhaps  leads  to  the  other.  Possibly  a 
correct  habit  of  thinking  regarding  the  moral  will  lead  gradually^ 
towards  the  practice  of  the  moral.  And  certainly  a  practice  of  the 
moral  will  lead  towards  a  correct  thinking  as  regards  the  moral. 

Again,  the  more  elementary  the  grade  of  education  the  greate^=z 
the  preponderance  of  practice  over  theory.  It  would  seem  that  th^» 
children  in  the  primary  schools  and  the  grammar  schools  shoul(=] 
be  taught  moral  practices  and  habits,  and  that  gradually  as  they 
on  through  the  secondary  schools  and  into  higher  education  the] 
should  learn  the  full  theory  of  the  ethical. 

However  this  may  be,  as  soon  as  one  approaches  the  course  o 
education,  as  it  is  found  realized  in  the  existing  school  systems  ii 
America,  he  comes  upon  the  fact  that  the  matter  of  moral  instructioi 
in  the  schools  belongs  to  the  side  known  as  discipline  and  not  to  th 
side  known  as  instruction  in  books  and  theories. 
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The  first  tiling  the  child  learns  when  he  comes  to  school  is  to 
act  according  to  certain  forms — certain  forms  that  are  necessary  in 
order  to  make  possible  the  instruction  of  the  school  in  classes  or 
groups.  The  school  is  a  social  whole.  The  pupil  must  learn  to  act 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  studies  of  his  fellows.  He 
must  act  so  as  to  reinforce  the  action  of  the  other  pupils,  and  not 
embarrass  it.  This  concerted  action  into  which  the  pupil  is  trained 
may  be  called  the  rhythm  of  the  school.  The  child  must  become 
rhythmical,  must  be  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  the  school  order. 
Order  is  Heaven's  first  law.  Every  one  has  heard  this  statement 
quoted  again  and  again.  Inasmuch  as  the  future  member  of  society 
will  have  two  existences,  an  individual  existence  and  a  social  exist- 
ence, it  is  well  that  the  school  which  fits  him  for  life  should  be  a 
social  existence,  and  have  these  two  sides  to  it. 

Theic  are  four  cardinal  rules  that  relate  directly  to  the  school 
discipline.    The  child  must  be  regular  and  punctual,  silent  and  indus- 
trious.   Let  us  discuss  the  necessity  of  these  rules  in  the  school 
and  see  the  immense  importance  which  school  discipline  has  for 
the  formation  of  character.    ''Character/'  said  Novalis,  "is  the  com- 
pletely rounded  will."    The  human  will  has  acted  upon  itself  and 
made  grooves  or  ruts  in  which  it  may  act  with  efficiency  and  without 
contradicting  and  embarrassing  itself.    The  will  in  the  case  of  moral 
action  is  directed  upon  itself,  the  will  controls  itself.    Self-control  in 
the  interest  of  reasonable  deeds — self-control  in  the  interest  of  per- 
forming reasonable  deeds,  and  in  aiding  all  of  one's  fellow  men  to 
perform  reasonable  deeds — this  self-control  is  the  essence  of  the 
moral. 

The  commencement  of  this  subjugation  of  the  will  on  the  part  of 

the  child  is  accomplished  through  the  principle  of  regularity.    The 

child  must  come  regularly  to  school  day  by  day,  must  not  omit  a 

single  session.    He  must  study  his  lessons  regularly,  prepare  himself 

for  the  tasks  of  the  day  without  omitting  any.    Recitations  or  lessons 

niust  be  attended  regularly.    Any  tendency  to  yield  to  the  feeling 

of  the  moment,  any  fits  of  indolence,  any  indisposition  which  offers 

^^self,  must  be  inhibited  by  the  child's  will.    He  must  vanquish  his 

'latural  like  or  dislike,  and  perform  the  reasonable  task.    He  must 

®*^rtflce  himself  whenever  necessary.    The  principle  of  self-sacrifice 

'*  another  name  for  this  will-training  which  belongs  to  moral  instruc- 

"on.    To  theorize  about  self-sacrifice  and  self-control  and  habits  of 

''^^larity  is  intellectual  education,  but  not  moral  education. 

^^e  habit   of  regularity   once   confirmed,    the   piipil  has  attained 

^**ie  power  of  directing  the  action  of  his  will  upon  his  will.    He  has 

^  that  extent  taken  his  will  from  its  subjection  to  feeling,  or  passion, 

*"  ^ere  unconscious  habit.    He  does  not  will  upon  impulse,  but  wills 

'^^^oiially. 
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whole,  and  pursue  original  study  and  investigation  by  himself, 
although  surrounded  by  a  multitude.  This  individual  industry  is 
prevented  by  anything  on  the  part  of  his  fellows  which  tends  to  dis* 
tract  him. 

The  fourth  virtue  that  has  been  named  is  industry.  Industry  maylw 
of  various  Kinds,  but  the  industry  of  the  school  is  essentially  study 
of  the  book.  The  pupil  is  to  add  to  his  own  feeble  and  undeveloped 
powers  of  thought  and  observation  these  faculties  as  exhibited  tn 
the  strongest  of  his  race.  The  printed  page  is  the  chief  means  by 
which  he  adds  to  his  oVn  observation  and  reflection  what  has  been 
observed  and  thought  by  men  specially  gifted  in  these  things.  Tbe 
pupil  shall  learn  by  mastering  his  text  book  how  to  master  all  bool^ 
— how  to  use  that  greatest  of  all  instruments  of  culture,  the  library* 
He  shall  emancipate  himself  by  this  means  from  mere  oral  instmc- 
tion.  In  the  case  of  oral  instruction  the  pupil  must  wait  upon  ^® 
leisure  of  the  teacher,  trusting  to  his  memory,  or  writing  down  ^^ 
words,  and  pondering  them  on  some  future  occasion.  In  the  pf^' 
ence  of  the  book  he  can  take  the  sentences  one  by  one,  and  rc^®^ 
carefully  upon  the  meaning  of  each  word  and  each  sentence.  '^^^ 
book  waits  upon  his  leisure.  The  book  contains  the  most  s^^^ 
.matic  presentation  of  its  author's  ideas.  Through  the  book  ^® 
observers  and  thinkers  of  the  past  become  present.  Those  of  di^***^ 
and  inaccessible  countries  come  to  his  side.  This  shows  us  ^^ 
significance  of  the  kind  of  labor  which  the  pupil  performs  ia  ^ 
school  industry. 

I  can  describe  the  nature  of  the  school-room  industry  besC^  "^ 
explaining  the  two  kinds  of  attention  which  the  pupil  must  culti"^^*^® 
and  exercise  in  the  school  room.    There  is,  first,  the  attention  w"^^* 


the  class  must  give  collectively  to  the  recitation  and  to  the  tea^^^®' 
who  conducts  it;  and  there  is,  second,  the  individual  industry  of        ^ 
pupil  working  by  himself.    I  have  already  mentioned  some  of        ^^ 
advantages  of    the  class  recitation    in    discussing    the    elemen*^^^ 
virtues  of  regularity  and  punctuality.    But  it  is  in  the  developic:^'® 
of  these  two  kinds  of  attention  that  the  chief  value  of  the  class  r^^^^' 


tation  consists.     In  the  recitation,  as  it  is  called  by  us  in  Ame  -^^^ 
(or,  in  the  lesson,  as  it  is  called  by  English  educators),  the  teac^-^®'' 
examines    the  work  of    his    pupils,  criticizes  it,  and    discusses        ' 
methods  and  results.    The  pupils  in  the  class  all  give  attentioi^    ^^ 
the  questions  of  the  teacher  and  to  the  answers  of  their  fel^^^ 
pupils.    Each  one,  as  I  have  already  described,  learns  both  posi*^^^® 
and  negative  things  regarding  the  results  of  his  own. studies  of    '^^^ 
lesson.    He  finds  some  of  his  fellow  pupils  less  able  than  himself    *^ 
grasp  certain  points  in  the  subject  of  study.    He  finds  others  v^^^ 
are  more  able  than  himself — pupils   who  have  seen   farther  tt*^^ 
himself,  and  developed  new  phases  that  had  escaped  his  attentl^^^* 
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ture  and  the  shop  cannot  go  on;  there  can  be  no  combination 
between  the  mechanics  who  work  on  a  Joint  enterprise.  The  engi- 
neer or  the  fireman  without  this  virtue  of  punctuality  would  endanger 
the  lives  of  his  fellow  workmen  by  an  explosion  of  the  steam  boiler, 
or  bring  the  machinery  to  a  stop  through  the  neglect  of  its  fires. 

We  are  pushing  forward  in  our  tiftie  into  an  era  of  the  use  of 
machinery,  not.  merely  in  manufacturing  and  transportation,  but  for 
all  the  multifarious  uses  of  the  household  and  the  daily  life.  Man  is 
conquering  nature  by  means  of  machinery,  and  the  citizen  cannot 
enter  into  the  fruits  of  this  victory  trnless  he  adapts  himself,  through 
regularity  and  punctuality,  to  the  demands  of  this  new  form  of  civili- 
sation. 

But  regularity  and  punctuality  are  not  the  only  school-room  virtues. 
I  have  mentioned  two  others,  silence  and  industry.  Regularity  and 
punctuality  are  in  a  certain  sense  negative  virtues.  Silence  also 
belongs  to  this  class,  while  industry  belongs  to  the  positive  virtue. 
Silence  is  another  virtue  that  depends  upon  inhibition — ^upon  the 
inhibitory  act  of  the  will.  The  will  acts  to  repress  its  self -activity; 
to  guide  its  own  utterance,  and  to  limit  that  utterance  to  the  chosen 
province  prescribed  for  it.  It  is  especially  a  virtue  that  makes  pos- 
sible the  combination  of  the  individual  with  the  social  whole.  The 
pupil  that  whispers,  or  in  any  way  attracts  the  attention  of  his  fel- 
lows, does  something  not  only  to  make  his  own  school  time  of  no 
account,  but  he  also  does  much  to  destroy  the  time  and  profit  of  his 
fellow  pupils  and  the  teacher.  We  shall  see,  further  on,  that  even  if 
the  pupil  converses  with  his  fellow  pupils  by  whispering  for  good 
purposes — endeavoring  by  that  means  to  get  information  about  his 
lesson,  or  to  give  information  about  it,  he  does  so  much  to  destroy 
the  efliciency  of  his  own  br  of  his  fellow's  work,  so  far  as  silent 
preparation  is  concerned. 

It  is  true,  as  scientific  men  tell  us,  that  man  has  descended  from 

tbe  anthropoid  apes,  we  can  see  more  clearly  the  significance  of  this 

moral  training  which  suppresses  the  tendency  to  prate  and  chatter. 

The  mere  instinct  for  expression  of  the  half-cultured  child  is  to  utter 

"vr hat. comes  first  to  his  mind.    He  pours  out  his  impressions  before 

lie  has  allowed  them  to  ripen  by  refiection.    If  he  can  repress  the 

utterance  of  one  thought  until  he  can  add  another,  and  another,  and 

^^other  to  it,  he  can  deepen  his  power  of  thought,  whereas  if  he 

utters  the  thought  carelessly  as  it  arises  in  his  mind  it  passes  away 

from  him,  and  he  does  not  make  a  sympathetic  thought  by  adding 

^  ^be  immediate  impression  all  other  thoughts  that  relate  to  it.  This 

^    Uie  deep  significance  of  the  school  virtue  of  silence.    It  makes 

^ccessible  the  depths  of  thought  and  reflection.    It  makes  possible 

^  individual  industry  of  each  and  every  pupil  associated  in  the 

*^*iooL    Each  one  can  detach  his  industry  from  the  industry  of  the 
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kind  is  that  of  critical  alertness.  Critical  alertness  follows  the 
thoughts  of  others,  takes  an  active  part  in  the  dialogue  which  is 
going  on.  The  ancients  call  this  business  of  questions  and  answers 
and  critical  alertness  the  dialectic,  and  this  kind  of  attention  is  that 
which  is  trained  in  dialectic.  But  the  attention  which  is  absorbed 
upon  its  object  is  a  different  matter,  although  of  equal  importance. 
The  pupil  should  learn  how  to  neglect  the  distracting  circumstances 
of  the  school  room,  the  movements  of  pupils. in  the  tactics  of  the 
class,  the  dialectic  of  question  and  answer  going  on  with  illustrations 
and  points  of  interests,  and  equally  the  work  of  his  fellow  pupils  in 
the  class,  preparing  themselves  by  absorbing  study  like  his  own.  He 
lets  these  all  slip  by  him,  disciplining  himself  to  abstract  his  atten- 
tion from  them,  and  to  hold  himself  in  utter  indifference  to  these 
outside  events.  He  brings  to  bear  his  best  intellect  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  his  task,  critically  questions  the  meaning  of  his  author,  and 
applies  himself  to  the  work  of  verifying  by  his  own  observation  and 
reflection  what  is  compiled  for  him  by  the  author.  He  is  learning 
by  this  private  industry  how  to  reinforce  himself  by  the  work  of  his 
fellow  men;  he  cannot  help  himself  through  the  help  of  others  unless 
he  verify  their  results.  Verification  is  always  an  act  of  self -activity. 
Memorizing  the  text  of  the  book,  committing  to  memory  what  has 
been  told  one — this  is  not  self-help  until  the  internal  work  of  verifica- 
tion has  been  accomplished. 

The  second  kind  of  attention  that  we«are  here  considering  has 
therefore  its  most  important  feature  in  verification.  What  some  one 
else  has  seen  and  recorded  the  pupil  must  see  for  himself,  if  i>06- 
sible.  What  some  one  else  has  reasoned  out  by  inference  he  must 
reason  out  himself  and  test  the  result  by  the  activity  of  his  own  in- 
tellect. 

At  first  the  pupil  finds  himself  with  feeble  will  power,  and  unable 
to  absorb  himself  in  his  own  task.  He  is  easily  distracted  by  what 
is  going  on  around  him.  By  using  his  moral  will  in  self-control  he 
gains  strength  from  day  to  day  in  concentrating  his  attention,  and  In 
neglecting  all  that  is  not  essential  in  his  individual  industry. 

Having  enumerated  these  four  cardinal  duties  in  the  school  room, 
regularity,  punctuality,  silence  and  industry,  let  us  now  note  their 
higher  significance  reaching  beyond  the  school  room  into  the  build- 
ing of  character  for  life.    The  general  form  of  all"  school  work  is  that 
of  obedience.    The  will  of  the  pupil  comes  into  relation  with  the  will 
of  the  teacher,  and  yields  to  its  sway.   The  will  of  the  pupil  inhibits 
its  own  wayward  impulses,  suppresses  them,  and  supplants  them  b^' 
a  higher  rational  will.    In  the  act  of  obedience  to  a  high  will,  th^ 
pupil  becomes  conscious  of  responsibility.     Responsibility  implies  ^- 
sense  of  freedom.    The  child  becomes  conscious  of  its  ability  t 
accept  or  refuse,  to  obey  or  to  disobey.    It  becomes  conscious  of  1 
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He  is  surprised,  too,  at  sides  and  points  of  view  which  the  teacher 
has  pointed  out;  items  of  information,  or  critical  points  of  view,  that 
had  escaped  his  own  attention  and  the  attention  of  his  fellow  pupils 
in  the  class.  The  pupil  gains  an  insight  into  human  nature,  such  as 
he  never  had  before.  He  sees  the  weaknesses  and  the  strength  of 
his  fellows;  he  sees  the  superiority  manifested  bgr  the  teacher  who  is 
matorer  than  he,  and  who  has  reinforced  his  own  observation  and 
Insight  by  the  observation  and  insight  of  observers  and  thinkers  as 
recorded  in  books.  He  measures  himself  by  these  standards,  and 
comes  to  that  most  important  of  all  knowledge,  self-knowledge. 

This  kind  of  attention,  which  he  exercises  in  lessons  or  class  exer- 
cisee,  is  a  kind  of  attention  which  may  be  called  critical  alertness 
directed  outward  to  the  expression  of  other  minds,  namely,  of  his 
fellow  pupils  and  teacher.  Step  by  step  he  watches  carefully  the 
unfolding  of  the  lesson,  comparing  what  is  said  with  what  he  has  al- 
ready learned. by  his  own  effort.  After  the  recitation  is  over,  he  takes 
up  the  work  of  individual  preparation  of  another  lesson,  but  he  has 
improved,  in  some  respect,  his  method,  because  he  is  now  alert  in 
some  new  direction.  He  has  an  intellectual  curiosity  in  some  new 
field  that  he  had  not  before  observed;  what  the  teacher  has  said  or 
what  some  bright  pupil  has  said  gives  him  a  hint  of  a  new  line  of 
Inquiry,  which  he  ought  to  have  carried  on  in  his  mind  when  he 
was  preparing  his  lesson  of  the  day  before.  Now  he  is  consciously 
alert  in  this  new  direction,  and  he  reaps  a  harvest  of  new  ideas  that 
would  have  been  passed  over  in  neglect  had  he  not  received  the  bene- 
fits of  the  kind  of  attention  which  I  call  "critical  alertness*'  in  the 
work  of  recitation  or  lesson. 

This  kind  of  attention  is  something  that  cannot  be  developed  by 
the  pupil  in  any  other  way  so  well  as  in  that  school  invention  called 
the  "recitation"  or  "lesson." 

Let  us  now  consider  the  other  kind  of  attention  which  the  pupil 
cultivates  and  exercises  in  school.  While  pupils  of  one  class  are 
reciting,  the  pupils  of  the  other  class  are  preparing  their  lesson. 
Bach  individual  is,  or  should,  be  absorbed  in  the  work  of  preparation, 
not  jointly  with  his  fellows,  questioning  them  or  answering  them,  but 
„l>9r  absorption  on  the  part  of  each  in  his  own  work  without  reference 
to  the  other  pupils  in  the  room,  or  the  teacher;  each  one  must  be  able 
to  study  his  own  book  and  resist  the  tendency  to  distraction  which 
comes  from  the  lesson  or  recitation  that  is  going  on  with  the  other 
elass.  To  shut  out  from  one's  mind  all  objects  that  do  not  concern  it 
a^nd  concentrate  one's  thoughts  and  observation  upon  a  special  given 
®^bject,  whether  it  be  a  scientific  presentation  of  the  text  book  or 
'^'liether  it  be  the  investigation  of  a  topic,  by  means  of  objects  them- 
®^lve8,  or  by  the  use  of  many  books— this  kind  of  attention  is  of  th'e 
utmost  importance.  It  is  that  of  individual  industry,  while  the  other 
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The  higher  order  of  moral  duties  falls  into  two  classes — ^those  that 
relate  to  the  individual  himself,  and  those  that  relate  to  his  fellows: 

(a)  Duties  to  self.  These  are  first  physical,  and  concern  cleanli- 
ness, neatness  in  person  and  clothing,  temperance  and  moderation 
in  the  gratification  of  the  animal  appetites  and  passions. 

The  school  can  and  does  teach  cleanliness  and  neatness,  but  it  has 
less  power  over  the  pupil  in  regard  to  temperance.  It  can  teach 
him  self-control  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  three  disciplines  already 
named,  punctuality,  regularity,  and  silence,  and  in  so  far  it  may  free 
him  from  thralldom  to  the  body  in  other  respects.  It  can  and  does 
labor  efficiently  against  obscenity  and  profanity  in  language. 

Duties  to  self  include,  second,  that  of  self-culture.  This  duty 
belongs  especially  to  the  school.  All  of  its  lessons  contribute  to 
the  pupil's  self-culture.  By  its  discipline  it  gives  him  control  over 
himself  and  ability  to  combine  with  his  fellow  men;  by  its  instruc- 
tion it  gives  him  knowledge  of  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man. 
This  duty  corresponds  nearly  to  the  one  named  Prudence  in  ancient 
ethical  systems.  The  Christian  Fathers  discuss  four  cardinal  virtues 
— Temperance,  Prudence,  Fortitude  and  Justice.  Prudence  place'b  the 
Individual  above  and  beyond  his  present  moment,  as  it  were,  letting 
him  stand  over  himself,  watching  and  directing  himself.  Man  is  a 
twofold  being,  having  a  particular,  special  self,  and  a  general  nature, 
his  ideal  self,  the  possibility  of  perfection.  Self-culture  stands  for  the 
theoretical  or  intellectual  side  of  this  cardinal  virtue  of  Prudence 
while  industry  is  its  practical  side. 

(b)  Duties  to  others.  Duties  to  self  rest  on  the  consciousness  of 
a  higher  nature  in  the  individual  and  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  out 
and  realizing  this  higher  nature.  Duties  to  others  recognize  this 
higher  ideal  nature  as  something  general,  and  hence  as  also  the 
true  inward  self  of  our  fellow  men. 

There  are  three  classes  of  duties  toward  others: 

(1)  Courtesy — including  all  forms  of  politeness,  good  breeding, 
urbanity,  decorum,  modesty,  respect  for  public  opinion,  liberality, 
magnanimity,  etc.,  etc.,  described  under  various  names  by  Aristotle, 
and  others  after  him.  The  essence  of  this  virtue  consists  in  the 
resolution  to  see  in  others  only  the  ideal  of  humanity,  and  to  ignore 
any  and  all*  defects  that  may  be  apparent. 

Courtesy  in  many  of  its  forms  is  readily  taught  in  school.  Its 
teaching  is  often  marred  by  the  manner  of  the  teacher,  which  may 
be  sour,  and  surly,  or  petulant,  and  fault-finding.  The  importance 
of  this  virtue,  both  to  its  possessor  and  to  all  his  fellows,  demands 
a  more  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  school  managers  to  secure 
its  presence  in  the  school  room. 

(2)  Justice.  This  is  recognized  as  the  chief  in  the  family  of  secu- 
lar virtues.     It  has  several  forms  or  species,  as,  for  example,  (a) 
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power  to  originate  actions  and  to  give  a  new  form  to  the  chain  of 
causation  in  which  it  finds  itself.  The  great  fact  in  the  school 
room  is  that  the  pupil  is  held  responsible  at  each  and  every  moment 
for  all  that  he  does.  If  he  forgets  himself  and  uses  his  voice;  if  he 
iBirhlspers,  if  he  moves  from  his  seat,  if  he  pushes  a  book  off  his  desk 
by  accident— all  these  thingi?  are  brought  back  to  him  at  once  by 
the  presiding  teacher.  He  is  responsible,  not  only  for  positive  acts, 
but  also  for  neglect.  Whatever  he  does,  or  whatever  he  leaves 
undone,  is  his  business;  this  is  Justly  regarded  as  the  most  potent 
means  of  ethical  instruction.  To  use  the  language  of  the  founder  of 
the  great  system  of  ethics  in  modern  times,  Imanuel  Kant,  the  child 
learns  in  the  school  to  have  a  sense  of  his  "transcendental  freedom." 
He  learns  that  he  and  not  his  environment  is  responsible  for  what 
he  does  or  leaves  tmdone.  He  regards  himself  as  the  author  of  his 
deed;  he  recognizes  it  is  true  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  flowing 
stream  of  causation;  he  is  the  focus  of  innumerable  influences,  all 
tending  to  move  him  in  this  or  that  direction,  or  hold  him  in  this 
or  that  position.  But  he  recognizes  himself  as  an  original  cause,  a 
will  power  that  can  react  on  any  and  all  the  influences  that  are  flow- 
ing Inwards  towards  himself.  Ue  can  modify  this  stream  of  causa- 
tion; he  can  hold  back  and  inhibit  the  several  influences  which  flow 
towards  him;  he  can  shape  all  of  these  so  as  to  conform  them  to 
the  ideals  of  his  freedom;  he  can  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  extend 
his  Influence  upon  the  external  world  and  upon  his  fellow  human 
beings;  he  can  act  so  as  to  realize  his  ethical  ideals.  This  is  the 
sense  of  transcendental  freedom.  Transcendental  freedom  does  not 
mean  that  any  person  can  do  or  perform  anything  that  he  wishes 
upon  the  external  world,  for  that  would  be  not  merely  transcend- 
ental freedom,  but  absolute  omnipotence.  Transcendental  freedom 
is  not  omnipotence,  but  the  power  to  originate  some  modiflcations 
upon  the  stream  of  causality  within  which  one  flnds  himself.  Free- 
dom means  self-determination  instead  of  the  determination  of  some- 
thing else.  The  fact  that  a  person  could  not  modify  anything  In 
the  world  would  not  prevent  him  from  having  a  transcendent  freedom 
in  case  he  could  inhibit  the  influence  flowing  in  upon  him;  if  he 
could  resist  external  influence  he  would  thereby  prove  his  freedom. 

These  considerations  relate  to  what  I  have  called  the^  semi-mo- 
<:hanical  duties,  notwithstanding  they  furnish  so  important  a  train- 
ing to  the  will. 

They  constitute  an  elementary  training  in  morafs,  without  which 
%t  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  build  any  superstructure  of  moral  charac- 
ter whatever. 

Moral  education  in  the  school,  therefore,  must  begin  in  merely 
Kiechanical  obedience,  and  develop  gradually  out  of  this  stage  toward 
^Uat  of  individual  responsibility. 
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The  higher  order  of  moral  duties  falls  into  two  classes — ^those  that 
relate  to  the  individual  himself,  and  those  that  relate  to  his  fellows: 

(a)  Duties  to  self.  These  are  first  physical,  and  concern  cleanli- 
ness, neatness  in  person  and  clothing,  temperance  and  moderation 
in  the  gratification  of  the  animal  appetites  and  passions. 

The  school  can  and  does  teach  cleanliness  and  neatness,  but  it  has 
less  power  over  the  pupil  in  regard  to  temperance.  It  can  teach 
him  self-control  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  three  disciplines  already 
named,  punctuality,  regularity,  and  silence,  and  in  so  far  it  may  free 
him  from  thralldom  to  the  body  in  other  respects.  It  can  and  dbes 
labor  efficiently  against  obscenity  and  profanity  in  language. 

Duties  to  self  include,  second,  that  of  self-culture.  This  duty 
belongs  especially  to  the  school.  All  of  its  lessons  contribute  to 
the  pupil's  self-culture.  By  its  discipline  it  gives  him  control  over 
himself  and  ability  to  combine  with  his  fellow  men;  by  its  instruc- 
tion it  gives  him  knowledge  of  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man. 
This  duty  corresponds  nearly  to  the  one  named  Prudence  in  ancient 
ethical  systems.  The  Christian  Fathers  discuss  four  cardinal  virtues 
— ^Temperance,  Prudence,  Fortitude  and  Justice.  Prudence  place's  the 
Individual  above  and  beyond  his  present  moment,  as  it  were,  letting 
him  stand  over  himself,  watching  and  directing  himself.  Man  is  a 
twofold  being,  having  a  particular,  special  self,  and  a  general  nature, 
his  ideal  self,  the  possibility  of  perfection.  Self-culture  stands  for  the 
theoretical  or  intellectual  side  of  this  cardinal  virtue  of  Prudence 
while  industry  is  its  practical  side. 

(b)  Duties  to  others.  Duties  to  self  rest  on  the  consciousness  of 
a  higher  nature  in  the  individual  and  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  out 
and  realizing  this  higher  nature.  Duties  to  others  recognize  this 
higher  ideal  nature  as  something  general,  and  hence  as  also  the 
true  inward  self  of  our  fellow  men. 

There  are  three  classes  of  duties  toward  others: 

(1)  Courtesy — including  all  forms  of  politeness,  good  breeding, 
urbanity,  decorum,  modesty,  respect  for  public  opinion,  liberality, 
magnanimity,  etc.,  etc.,  described  under  various  names  by  Aristotle, 
and  others  after  him.  The  essence  of  this  virtue  consists  in  the 
resolution  to  see  in  others  only  the  ideal  of  humanity,  and  to  ignore 
any  and  all* defects  that  may  be  apparent. 

Courtesy  in  many  of  its  forms  is  readily  taught  in  school.  Its 
teaching  is  often  marred  by  the  manner  of  the  teacher,  which  may 
be  sour,  and  surly,  or  petulant,  and  fatUt-flnding.  The  importance 
of  this  virtue,  both  to  its  possessor  and  to  all  his  fellows,  demands 
a  more  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  school  managers  to  secure 
its  presence  in  the  school  room. 

(2)  Justice.  This  is  recognized  as  the  chief  in  the  family  of  secu— 
lar  virtues.    It  has  several  forms  or  species,  as,  for  example,  (a> 
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that  man  is  immortal,  and  that  nature  does  not  reveal  the  Divine 
reason,  teaches  a  doctrine  subversive  of  faith  in  this  peculiar  sense, 
and  also  subversive  of  man's  life  in  all  that  makes  it  worth  living. 

(2\  Hope,  the  second  theological  virtue,  is  the  practical  side  of 
faith.  Faith  is  not  properly  the  belief  in  some  theory  of  the  world, 
l>tit  in  that  particular  theory  of  the  world  that  Christianity  teaches, 
80  that  Hope  is  not  a  mere  anticipation  of  some  future  event,  but 
Hie  firm  expectation  that  the  destiny  of  the  world  is  in  accordance 
-with  the  scheme  of  faith,  no  matter  how  much  any  present  appearances 
may  be  against  it.  Thus  the  individual  acts  upon  this  conviction. 
It  is  the  basis  of  the  highest  practical  doing  in  this  world.  A 
teacher  may  show  faith  and  hope  in  the  view  of  the  world  which  he 
expresses  and  in  his  dealings  with  his  school — in  his  teaching  of  his- 
tory, in  his  comments  on  the  reading  lessons,  in  his  treatment  of 
tlie  aspirations  of  his  pupils.  Although  none  of  these  things  may  be 
consciously  traced  to  their  source  by  the  pupils,  yet  their  instinct 
ipvill  discover  the  genuine  faith  and  hope.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  to 
conceal  as  one's  conviction  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
t.li.e  world  and  of  man. 

(3)  Finally  Charity  is  the  highest  of  these  virtues,  in  the  sense 
tJiat  it  is  the  concrete  embodiment  and  application  of  that  view  of 
t.tie  world  which  Faith  and  Hope  establish.  The  world  is  made  and 
sovemed  by  Divine  grace,  and  that  grace  will  triumph  in  the  world, 
^^cnce,  says  the  individual,  "Let  me  be  filled  with  this  principle  and 
l^old  within  myself  this  Divine  feeling  of  grace  towards  all  fellow 
creatures."  Charity  is  therefore  not  mere  almsgiving,  but  a  devo- 
t^t^n  to  others.  Sell  all  thou  hast  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  follow  me."  Failh 
I^^rceives  the  principle;  Hope  believes  in  it  where  it  is  not  yet 
'^^sible;  Charity  sets  it  up  in  the  soul  and  lives  in  it.  There  might 
conceived  a  faith  or  insight  into  this  principle  of  Divine  grace  and 

Hope  that  should  trust  it  where  not  seen,  and  yet  there  be  in  the 
of  the  faith  and  hope  a  lack  of  charity.  In  that  case  the 
^^dividual  would  acknowledge  the  principle  everywhere,  but  would 
^CDt  admit  it  unto  himself.  With  charity,  all  other  virtues  are  implied 
"^^ — even  Justice. 

While  courtesy  acts  towards  men  as  if  they  were  ideally  perfect 
^Hd  had  not  defects;  while  Justice  holds  each  man  responsible  for  the 
Perfect  accordance  of  his  deed  with  his  ideally  perfect  nature  and 
^^lakes  no  allowance  for  immaturity;   Charity  or  Loving  Kindness 
•©eg  both  the  ideal  perfection  and  the  real  imperfection,  and  does 
"^^ot  condemn,    but   offers   to   help   the   other,    and    Is   willing   and 
kW  to  sacrifice  itself  to  assist  the  imperfect  struggle  towards  per- 
fection. 

The  Highest  virtue.  Loving  Kindness  or  Charity,  has  of  all  virtues 

Kwtltude,  friendliness,  and  various  shades  of  love  in  the  family 
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teacher  may  teaoh  respect  for  law  very  thoroughly,  on  the  other 
hand.  In  this  matter  a  great  change  has  been  wrought  in  the* 
methods  of  discipline  in  later  years.  Corporal  punishment  has  been 
very  largely  disused.  It  is  clear  that  with  frequent  and  severe  cor- 
poral punishment  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  retain  genuine  respect 
for  law^  Punishment  through  the  sense  of  honor  has,  therefore,, 
superseded  for  the  most  part  in  our  best  schools  the  use  of  the  rod. 
It  is  now  easy  to  find  the  school  «admirably  disciplined,  and  its 
pupils  enthusiastic  and  law-abiding — governed  entirely  without  the 
use  of  corporal  punishment. 

The  school  possesses  very  great  advantages  over  the  family  in  this 
matter  of  teaching  respect  for  law.  The  parent  is  too  near  tl^e  child, 
too  personal  to  teach  him  this  lesson. 


Higher  than  the  properly  moral  duties — those  duties  to  self  and  to 
others — or  at  least  higher  than  the  secular  or  "cardinal"  virtues, 
"Justice,  Prudence,  Fortitude  and  Temperance,"  are  certain  ones 
which  are  called  "celestial"  virtues  by  the  theologians;  these  are 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity  and  their  special  modifications.  The  question 
may  arise,  Whether  any  instruction  in  these  duties  can  be  given 
which  is  not  at  the  same  time  sectarian?  An  affirmative  answer 
will  have  to  show  only  that  the  essential  scope  of  these  virtues  has  a 
secular  meaning,  and  that  the  secular  meaning  is  more  fundamental 
than  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  cardinal  virtues. 

(1)  Faith  in  a  theologic  sense  means  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
first  principle  of  the  universe.  Everybody  presupposes  some  theory 
or  view  of  the  world,  its  origin  and  destiny,  in  all  his  practical  and 
theoretical  dealing  with  it.  Christendom  assumes  a  personal  Cre- 
ator having  a  Divine-human  nature,  who  admits  man  to  grace  in  such 
a  way  that  he  is  not  destroyed  by  the  results  of  his  essential  imperfec- 
tion, but  is  redeemed  in  some  special  way.  The  Buddhist  and  Brah- 
him  think  that  finitude  and  imperfection  are  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  Divine  being,  and  hence  that  things  of  the  world  cannot  be 
permitted  to  have  real  existence;  they  exist  only  in  our  fancy.  Here 
is  no  grace  and  no  redemption.  Nature  is  not  a  real  existence  to 
such  a  theory,  and  hence,  also,  there  can  be  no  natural  science.  Faith 
in  the  Divine  reason  is  necessary  for  science. 

The  prevailing  view  of  the  world  in  Christian  countries  is  very 
properly  called  Faith,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  view  pieced  together 
from  the  experience  of  the  senses,  nor  a  product  of  individual  refiec- 
tion  unaided  by  the  deep  intuitions  of  the  spiritual  seers  of  the  race. 

Faith  is  a  secular  virtue  as  well  as  a  theological  virtue,  and  who- 
ever teaches  another  view  of  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  he  who  teaches 
the  largest  family  of  synonyms:    Humility,  considerateness,  heroism^ 
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that  man  is  immortal,  and  that  nature  does  not  reveal  the  Divine 
reaaon,  teaches  a  doctrine  subversive  of  faith  in  this  peculiar  sense, 
and  also  subversive  of  man's  life  in  all  that  makes  it  worth  living. 

(2)  Hope,  the  second  theological  virtue,  is  the  practical  side  of 
faith.  Faith  is  not  properly  the  belief  in  some  theory  of  the  world, 
but  in  that  particular  theory  of  the  world  that  Christianity  teaches, 
BO  that  Hope  is  not  a  mere  anticipation  of  some  future  event,  but 
the  firm  expectation  that  the  destiny  of  the  world  is  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme  of  faith,  no  matter  how  much  any  present  appearances 
may  be  against  it.  Thus  the  individual  acts  upon  this  conviction. 
It  is  the  basis  of  the  highest  practical  doing  in  this  world.  A 
teacher  may  show  faith  and  hope  in  the  view  of  the  world  which  he 
expresses  and  in  his  dealings  with  his  school — in  his  teaching  of  his- 
tory, in  his  comments  on  the  reading  lessons,  in  his  treatment  of 
the  aspirations  of  his  pupils.  Although  none  of  these  things  may  be 
consciously  traced  to  their  source  by  the  pupils,  yet  their  instinct 
will  discover  the  genuine  faith  and  hope.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  to 
conceal  as  one's  conviction  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
the  world  and  of  man. 

(3)  Finally  Charity  is  the  highest  of  these  virtues,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  the  concrete  embodiment  and  application  of  that  view  of 
the  world  which  Faith  and  Hope  establish.  The  world  is  made  and 
governed  by  Divine  grace,  and  that  grace  will  triumph  in  the  world. 
Hence,  says  the  individual,  "Let  me  be  filled  with  this  principle  and 
hold  within  myself  this  Divine  feeling  of  grace  towards  all  fellow 
creatures."  Charity  is  therefore  not  mere  almsgiving,  but  a  devo- 
tion to  others.  Sell  all  thou  hast  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  follow  me."  Faith 
perceives  the  principle;  Hope  believes  in  it  where  it  is  not  yet 
visible;  Charity  sets  It  up  in  the  soul  and  lives  in  it.  There  might 
be  conceived  a  faith  or  insight  into  this  principle  of  Divine  grace  and 
a  Hope  that  should  trust  it  where  not  seen,  and  yet  there  be  in  the 
possessor  of  the  faith  and  hope  a  lack  of  charity.  In  that  case  the 
individual  would  acknowledge  the  principle  everywhere,  but  would 
not  admit  it  unto  himself.  With  charity,  all  other  virtues  are  implied 
— even  Justice. 

While  courtesy  acts  towards  men  as  if  they  were  ideally  perfect 
and  had  not  defects;  while  justice  holds  each  man  responsible  for  the 
perfect  accordance  of  his  deed  with  his  ideally  perfect  nature  and 
makes  no  allowance  for  immaturity;  Charity  or  Loving  Kindness 
sees  both  the  ideal  perfection  and  the  real  imperfection,  and  does 
not  condemn,  but  offers  to  help  the  other,  and  is  willing  and 
glad  to  sacrifice  itself  to  assist  the  imperfect  struggle  towards  per- 
fection. 

The  highest  virtue,  Loving  Kindness  or  Charity,  has  of  all  virtues 
gratitude,  friendliness,  and  various  shades  of  love  in  the  family 
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(parental,  filial,  fraternal  and  conjugal),  sympathy,  pity,  benevo- 
lence, kindness,  toleration,  patriotism,  generosity,  public  spirit*  phi- 
lanthropy, beneficence,  concord,  harmony,  peaceableness,  tenderness, 
mercy,  grace,  long-suffering,  etc.,  etc.  The  typical  form  of  this 
virtue,  as  it  may  be  cultivated  in  school,  is  known  under  the  name 
of  kindness.  A  spirit  of  true  kindness,  if  it  can  be  made  to  pervade 
a  school,  would  be  the  highest  function  of  virtue.  That  such  a  spirit 
can  exist  in  a  school  we  know  from  many  a  saintly  example  that  has 
walked  in  the  path  of  the  great  teacher. 

From  the  definition  of  the  principle  it  is  easy  to  deduce  a  verdict 
against  all  those  systems  of  rivalry  and  emulation  in  school  which 
stimulate  ambition  beyond  the  limits  of  generous  competition  to  the 
point  of  selfishness.  Selfishness  is  the  root  of  mortal  sin,  as  theo- 
logians tell  us,  and  the  lowest  type  of  it  is  cold,  unfeeling  pride, 
while  envy  is  the  type  next  to  it. 

In  closing,  let  us  call  up  the  main  conclusions  and  repeat  them 
in  their  briefest  expression. 

1.  Moral  education  is  a  training  in  habits,  and  not  an  inculcation 
of  mere  theoretical  views. 

2.  Mechanical  disciplines  are  indispensable  as  an  elementary  basis 
of  moral  character. 

3.  The  school  holds  the  pupil  to  a  constant  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  thereby  develops  in  him  a  keen  sense  of  his  transcendental  free- 
dom; he  comes  to  realize  that  he  is  not  only  the  author  of  his  deed, 
but  also  accountable  for  his  neglect  to  do  the  reasonable  act. 

4.  Lax  discipline  in  a  school  saps  the  moral  character  of  the  pupil 
It  allows  him  to  work  merely  as  he  pleases,  and  he  will  not  rein- 
force his  feeble  will  by  regularity,  punctuality  and  systematic  indus- 
try. He  grows  up  in  habits  of  whispering  and  other  species  of  inter- 
meddling with  his  fellow  pupils,  neither  doing  what  is  reasonable 
himself  nor  allowing  others  to  do  it.  Never  having  subdued  himself 
he  will  never  subdue  the  world  of  chaos  or  any  part  of  it  as  his  life 
work,  but  will  have  to  be  subdued  by  external  constraint  on  the  part 
of  his  fellow  men. 

5.  Too  strict  discipline,  on  the  other  hand,  undermines  mora*" 
character  by  emphasizing  too  much  the  mechanical  duties,  and  esp^ 
cially  the  phase  of  obedience  to  authority,  and  it  leaves  the  pupil  i :: 
a  state  of  perennial  minority.  He  does  not  assimilate  the  law  cz 
duty  and  make  it  his  own. 

The  law  is  not  written  on  his  heart,  but  is  written  on  lips  only, 
fears  it,  but  does  not  love  it.  The  tyrant  teacher  produces  hypocri 
and  deceit  in  his  pupils.  All  manner  of  fraud  germinates  in  attempt^ 
to  cover  up  shortcomings  from  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  Even  whe^ 
there  is  simple,  implicit  obedience  in  the  place  of  fraud  and  the  li 
there  is  no  independence  and  strength  of  character  developed. 
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6.  The  best  help  that  one  can  give  his  fellows  is  that  which  enables 
them  to  help  themselves.  The  best  school  is  that  which  makes  tho 
pupils  able  to  teach  themselves.  The  best  instruction  in  morality 
makes  the  pupil  a  law  unto  himself.  Hence,  strictness,  which  is  indis- 
pensable, must  be  tempered  by  such  an  administration  as  causes  tho 
pupils  to  love  to  obey  the  law  for  law's  sake. 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

It  is  true  that  no  amount  of  mere  knowledge  will  enable  a  teacher 
to  put  himself  in  touch  with  his  pupils;  but  it  will  enable  him,  when 
he  has  put  himself  in  touch  with  them,  to  make  a  better  use  of  the 
situation^  Training  for  the  teacher  should  throw  some  light  on  the 
main  problem  of  how  to  acquire  direct  insight  into  mental  processes, 
in  order  to  influence  them  close  at  hand  instead  of  trom  a  distance. 
We  all  know  that  a  ''word  spoken  in  season"  produces  more  effect 
than  many  hours  of  teaching  which  does  not  chance — we  call  it 
chance — ^to  touch  the  right  note.  Mental  ailments,  like  bodily  ail- 
ments, are  produced  by  unwholesome  food. 

In  the  cases  where  teaohers  are  honestly  trying  to  find  out  the  real 
needs  of  their  pupils  and  to  supply  them,  difficulties  still  remain,  in 
the  way  of  natural  temperament,  and  these  are  not  perhaps  suf- 
ficiently considered  in  organizing  classes  in  schools.  Cases  some- 
times arise  where  children  are  permanently  injured  by  being  allowed 
to  remain  under  teachers  who,  however  well-meaning,  are  unable  to 
supply  their  special  intellectual  needs — who  praise  when  they  should 
be  silent,  bring  into  prominence  what  they  should  ignore,  discourage 
by  blame  of  punishment  some  really  healthy  tendency — who,  in  short, 
are  incapable  of  seeing  what  the  child  really  requires. 

Healthy  development  cannot  go  on  without  some  amount  of  direct 

sympathetic  insight  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.    It  is  not  only  that 

the  wrong  words  must  not  be  spoken,  but  the  teacher  must  learn 

how  to  make  his  infiuence  felt  by  his  mere  presence.    There  is  a  force 

In  character  which  underlies  and  is  superior  to  all  spoken  words. 

And,  indeed,  words  are  only  useful  in  so  far  as  they  correctly  embody 

this  subtle  force.    A  teacher  can  never  be  successful  who  does  not 

^^nsciously  or  unconsciously  develop  this  force  in  himself,  and  learn 

liow  to  use  it.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  an  important  element 

In  the  training  of  teaohers  is  the  awakening  and  cultivation  of  the 

'^irlll  power  and  the  sympathies.    These  are  often  expressed  more  by 

^he  tones  of  the  voice  than  by  the  actual  words.    The  inner  nature 

expresses  itself  more  fully  by  the  tones  of  the  voice  than  in  any 

cither  outward  way.    When  the  character  changes,  the  tones  of  the 

>roice  change  also. 
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Children  do  not,  of  course,  analyse  the  effect  produced  on  them  by 
the  personality  of  the  teacher.  Even  in  the  case  of  adults,  with  well- 
trained  minds,  a  Judgment  made  by  that  region  of  the  mind  whicn 
borders  on  the  sub-conscious  often  presents  itself  to  the  fully  con- 
scious mind  only  in  the  form  of  a  sense  of  harmony  or  discord.  And 
this  is  still  more  the  case  with  children  or  with  uneducated  persons. 
But  the  influence  is  felt  though  not  analyzed,  and  produces  its  effect 
on  the  mind  and  character.  The  fully  developed  mind  of  an  adult  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  strong  enough  to  gather  to  itself  all  the  nourishment 
which  its  outward  condition  affords,  and  to  refuse  to  be  influenced  by 
unfavorable  conditions.  But  the  mind  of  a  child  is  not  strong 
enough,  or  sufficiently  experienced,  to  master  and  guide  the  mental 
influences  to  which  it  is  exposed.  Unfavorable  mental  influences  may 
take  permanent  root  in  the  character,  and  cause  unhealthy  conditions 
which  cannot  afterwards  be  removed. 

The  most  common  error  made  by  a  teacher  in  trying  to  control  a 
class  is  that  he  endeavors  to  suppress  natural  tendencies,  instead  of 
guiding  and  directing  them.  The  influence  of  a  teacher  over  a  class 
should  be  of  the  same  nature  that  a  man  should  use  in'  governing 
himself.  Human  activities  and  emotions  are  natural  forces,  and  can 
no  more  be  destroyed  than  any  of  the  physical  forces.  The  will  of 
man,  however,  can  guide  them  in  the  right  direction — can  insist  that 
they  shall  be  creators,  not  destroyers.  When  a  teacher  arouses  the 
interest  of  his  class  in  some  intellectual  pursuit,  by  showing  interest 
in  it  himself,  and  suggesting  ways  in  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
subjects  in  which  the  class  is  already  interested,  he  directs  so  much 
energy,  which  would  otherwise  probably  be  expended  in  mischief, 
into  a  useful  channel.  Personal  influence  should  always  be  expended 
in  directing  activity,  not  in  endeavoring  to  suppress  it. 

Another  mistake  which  young  teachers  often  make  is  to  try  to  get 
as  much  work  out  of  the  class  as  possible.    This  forces  the  pupils,  irx. 
self-defense,  to  try  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible,  and  introduced 
that  feeling  of  opposition  between  teacher  and  pupils  which  is  one  c»>t 
the  most  obejctionable  elements  in  school  life.    If  children  were  n^=3^ 
at  school  forced  into  a  position  of  antagonism  there  would  be  1< 
self-seeking  in  later  life. 

The  clue  to  the  whole  position  is  harmony  of  aim  between  teach* 
and  pupils— the  full  realization  on  both  sides  of  the  fact  that  th< 
are  working  for  a   common  end;  the  substitution  of   the  spirit 
brotherhood  for  the  spirit  of  competition.    A  teacher  who  has  tr*—^^ 
sympathetic  insight  has  the  power  of  promptly  grasping  the  manifo-"^^ 
subtle  mental  Influences  which  are  at  work  at  any  given  time  ar^^ 
place,  and  of  as  promptly  seeing  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the^ci- 
Wherever  a  number  of  human  beings  are  together,  there  is  always    ^ 
certain  amount  of  discord  caused  by  the  clashing  of  cross  currents  c?/ 
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inharmonious  tendencies  and  desires.  One  who  would  lead  his  fel- 
lows successfully  must  learn  how  to  weave  these  into  harmony,  to 
gain  control  of  the  nervous  force  that  is  flowing  in  wrong  directions, 
and  to  direct  it  into  the  right  channel.  When  the  teacher  is  able  to 
strike  the  right  keynote,  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  his 
willingness  and  ability  to  help  them  follows,  and  harmonious  action 
is  possible  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Absolute  harmony  is  never,  of 
course,  established,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  desirable,  for  healthy  natures 
can  bear  without  injury  a  certain  amount  of  discord,  and  will  prob- 
ably in  the  end  give  out  richer  music.  But  a  constant  succession  of 
discords  will  put  the  healthiest  nature  out  of  tune.  The  intuitional 
perception,  then,  of  the  mental  needs  of  others  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  qualifications  for  a  teacher.  The  born  teacher  is  one  who 
has  this  faculty  naturally  in  a  high  state  of  development;  but  such 
natures  are  rare,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  place  all  educational 
work  in  their  hands.  The  faculty  is  latent  in  all,  and  may  be 
developed  by  careful  study,  especially  by  the  study  of  child-nature. 

To  develop  it  successfully  it  is  necessary  to  look  beneath  the 
surface,  to  give  one's  attention  to  causes  rather  than  effects,  to  find 
out  the  real  meaning  which  lies  beneath  the  outward  form.  It  is 
especially  necessary  not  to  start  with  any  hard  and  fast  theory  as  to 
what  children  ought  to  be,  but  to  study  carefully  what  they  are  in 
tact—Sarah  Corbett 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  address  of  the  distinguished  president  of  Harvard  University 
in  December,  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers*  Association, 
Was  a  special  feature  of  an  unusually  good  meeting.  The  gentleman 
te  said  to  have  been  at  his  best,  "both  in  thought  and  expression." 

The  following  outline  is  largely  in  his  own  language,  condensed 
from  the  full  report  in  the  Journal  of  Education  of  December  14th: 

The  grammar  school  of  the  future  will  have  good  air,  good  light 
*xid  facility  for  out-door  exercise  for  pupils  every  hour  or  two.  To 
^is  end,  a  large  enclosure  will  surround  it. 

It  will  have  a  large  assortment  of  apparatus  of  various  kinds;  to 

^*^n  with,  books,  both  for  teachers  and  pupils,  with  which  to  illus- 

^i^te  studies  in  literature,  history  and  science;  next,  simple  apparatus 

tor  teaching  chemistry,  physics,  and  even  so  highly  a  theoretical 

Science  as  geometry.    For  geography,  a  large  assortment  of  models, 

charts,  maps,  globes,  and  photographs,  the  last  especially  excellent 

^or  illustrating  the  formation  of  plains,  plateaus,  mountains,  valleys, 

l^es,  rivers,  etc. 

The  grammar  school  of  the  future  will  also  have  collections  of 
typical  objects  in  the  various  branches  of  natural  history,  with  which 
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to  present  to  the  child  subjects  concretely,  at  the  first.  In  a  word, 
the  grammar  school  of  the  future  will  be  a  rich  museum — by  no 
means  empty  when  its  teachers  and  pupils  leave  it.  These  new  con- 
ditions imply  increased  expenditure.  But  the  annual  outlay  need 
not  be  large,  and  the  tendency  of  recent  years  is  to  decrease  the  cost 
Physical  apparatus,  for  example,  can  be  had  to-day  at  one-fifth  of  ItB 
cost  ten  years  ago. 

The  new  conditions  thus  far  noted  are  merely  mechanical 
Another  feature  of  far  greater  importance  will  be  a  smaller  number 
of  pupils,  not  more  than  half  the  usual  number  at  present  under  the 
charge  of  one  teacher. 

The  young  woman  with  fifty  to  sixty  pupils  before  her  is  attempting 
what  no  mortal  can  perform;  particularly  if  we  suppose  the  teaching 
in  the  grammar  school  is  to  be  of  the  kind  which  everybody  here 
to-day  has  been  describing  and  pointing  out  as  desirable.  Sudi 
teaching  calls  for  alertness,  vitality  and  sympathetic  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  demands  that  attentipn  be  paid  to  the 
individual  and  that  the  pupils'  interest  be  developed.  The  effect  is 
exhausting.    Virtue  goes  out  of  the  teacher  at  every  moment 

But  to  double  the  amount  of  teachers  at  once  is  more  than  can  be 
hoped  for,  on  account  of  the  increased  cost.  That  result  could  hardly 
be  realized  within  a  generation.  A  temporary  solution  seems  pos- 
sible, however,  in  the  employment  of  assistants,  corresponding  to 
the  system  which  prevails  in  the  different  departments  of  Harvard 
University.  There  they  are  young  graduates,  who  have  been  throu^ 
these  very  courses,  generally  under  the  guidance  of  the  professor 
whom  they  assist.  They  meet  the  principal  teacher  daily  or  weekly 
and  get  their  entire  direction  from  him.  It  seems  to  me  applicable 
to  the  entire  school  system,  though  it  would  probably  require  a  di^ 
ferent  method  of  appointing  teachers  from  that  which  now  prevails; 
for  it  is  quite  necessary  that  there  be  a  very  close  co-operation  and 
sympathy  between  principal  and  assistants. 

Another  solution  may  be  found  in  the  departmental  plan,  in  which 
the  principal  teachers  of  a  school  system  take  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fessor leading  a  class.  Beginnings  of  this  method  are  seen  in  the 
practice  already  in  vogue  of  employing  special  teachers  in  special 
subjects,  and  directors  for  departments  of  instruction. 

Of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  grammar  school  of  the  futm^ 
are  the  recommendations  of  the  recent  conference  on  secondary  edn- 
eation,  by  which  many  subjects  now  belonging  to  the  high  school  are 
to  be  brought  into  the  grammar  school.  These  recommendations 
would  make  it  a  good  school  for  pupils  of  all  destinations,  and  not 
as  now  for  those  only  whose  destination  is  the  humblest  In  a 
democracy  the  public  schools  should  enable  any  child  to  get  the 
best  training  possible  up  to  any  year,  whatever  his  destination. 
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e  American  grammar  school  of  the  future  will  make  that  the  rule 
h  is  now  the  exception — every  child  without  special  favor  to  get 
le  right  subject  at  the  right  age,  and  to  pursue  it  Just  as  far 
as  fast  as  he  is  able  to  travel.  There  must  be  a  possibility  of 
resB  at  different  rates  and  an  abandonment  of  uniformity  as  a 
>1  aim. 

A  MODEL  TEACHER  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

liich  is  the  model  teacher?"  a  friend  whispered  to  me  the  other 
as  we  entered  the  assembly  hall  in  one  of  our  High  School  build- 
where  a  concourse  of  teachers  had  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
ng  a  summer  institute. 

lere  she  sits  now!"  he  whispered  again,  and  a  glance  in  tiie 
tion  he  indicated  convinced  me  that  he  was  right  if  there  be 
truth  in  the  old  saying  that  outward  appearance  and  general 
anor  are  but  symbols  of  the  character  beneath. 
9  person  to  whom  he  alluded  was  a  dainty  little  piece  of  femi- 
f,  neatly  attired  in  a  plain,  modest  suit  of  summer  gray.  The 
of  her  hat  and  gloves  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  of  the 
,  while  a  bunch  of  creamy  roses  at  the  throat  and  a  delicate 
1  chain  pendant  from  her  belt  rendered  this  unpretentious  outfit 
lete. 

ihe  had  ever  bestowed  the  slightest  thought  upon  the  subject  of 
it  must  have  been  at  a  time  set  apart  exclusively  for  that  pur- 
for  Just  now  her  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  completely  absorbed 
an  entirely  difPerent  matter. 

i  lecturer  was  a  born  physiologist,  and  our  model  teacher  was 
(ring  him  into  the  most  intricate  and  labyrinthine  depths  of 
m  physiology  with  an  intelligence  and  power  of  attention  which 
der  devotee  of  the  subject  might  well  have  envied, 
imall  notebook  lay  on  the  desk  in  front  of  her,  while  in  her 
hand  she  twirled  a  pencil  with  which  at  intervals  she  deftly 
ded  facts,  statements  or  maxims  which  she  wished  to  make  her 

en  the  discourse  on  "Applied  Physiology"  was  ended,  the  presi- 

of  the  association,  as  usual,  extended  to  the  society  an  urgenx 

il  for  criticicms,  remarks  or  questions  pertaining  to  the  ques- 

n  hand. 

one  responded.    Even  the  model  teacher  sat  gazing  at  the  pages 

r  notebook  with  an  air  of  seeming  abstraction. 

5  silence  was  becoming  painful  and  I  turned  to  my  friend. 

here  is  our  'model  teacher?' "  I  whispered.      "Why  don't  she 

3ff?" 

ish-sh-sh!"  he  answered.    Our  model  teacher  was  rising.    She 
with  calm  deliberation  and  in  finely  modulated  tones  briefiy 
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commended  the  points  in  the  discourse  which  had  met  her  approyal, 
and  as  briefly  criticised  those  which  had  not. 

The  appropriateness  of  her  remarks  was  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
thorough  comprehension,  not  only  of  the  speaker,  but  of  the  whole 
subject  in  general,  while  their  terseness  and  lucidity  evinced  an  equal 
understanding  of  the  rules  and  principles  which  govern  the  laws  of 
thought. 

"Who  IS  that  lady?"  I  inquired  of  the  city  superintendent,  at  the 
close  of  the  session. 

"Oh,"  he  replied  with  a  proud  smile  of  approval,  "that  is  Miss 

L ,  the  finest  teacher  in  the  city.    She  teaches  in  our  grammar 

department  at  a  salary  of  |1,000  a  year,  and  I'm  fully  convinced  our 
board  would  rather  double  the  amount  than  lose  her." 

"What  is  the  secret  of  her  success?"  I  asked. 

"As  regards  her  work,"  he  answered,  "I  think  it  may  all  be  summed 
up  in  the  two  words,  'application'  and  'enthusiasm,'  but  it  is  all 
based  upon  something  else.  To  begin  and  end  with,  she  is  a  true 
woman  in  every  sense  of  the  word.' 

So  it  will  ever  be.  The  model  teacher. must  first  be  the  model  man 
or  woman. — ^Minnie  E.  Had  ley,  Washington,  O. 

THE   CHILD   AND    THE   RACE— THE   MODERN    CHILD 

UNDER  X-RAYS. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  hovering  in  the  educational  haze  of 
this  country  an  intangible  idea  that  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl  has  to 
live  in  a  few  years  through  j:he  experience  of  the  race.  Recently  I 
have  been  trying  to  catch  on  to  this  discovery  by  means  of  the 
"X-Rays,"  but  the  more  earnestly  I  try  to  realize  it,  the  more  rapidly 
it  evades  me.  It  would  hardly  be  correct  to  say  it  is  "moonshine," 
and  yet  so  far  I  have  been  using  the  "Cathode  Rays"  on  some  frisky 
little  fellows,  in  order  to  discover  Just  how  much  of  the  race  qualities 
and  acquisitions  of  ancient  times  adhered  in  these  degenerate  speci- 
mens of  modem  civilization.  The  first  case  was  a  square-legged, 
chunky  boy  of  six  years,  one  month,  three  days,  two  hours,  seven 
minutes  and  fifteen  seconds  old.  The  hour  for  experimentation  was 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  sky  clear,  and  rather  a  brisk  wind  from 
the  northwest — all  the  conditions  favorable  for  developing  electricity 
both  human  and  divine — and  with  the  aid  of  strong  "X-Ray's"  I 
looked  through  and  through  this  specimen's  anatomy.  We  went 
forth  to  a  good  strong  electric  light  on  one  of  our  streets,  and  when 
we  came  to  it  I  asked  him  to  stand  till  I  could  see  his  shadow  by 
having  it  spread  out  on  the  pavement.  After  placing  him  in  posi- 
tion, I  noticed  that  the  shadow  he  cast  on  the  pavement  showed  in 
the  clearest  outline  his  "entire  inwards,"  while  his  "outwards"  cast 
a  very  faint  shadow,  as  if  of  the  most  delicate  gauze. 
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First,  I  examined  the  shadow  of  his  lower  extremities  for  some 
signs  of  the  old  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  civilization,  which  should 
have  been  in  his  feet  and  legs,  but  I  found  nothing.  Ascending  to 
his  viscera,  I  looked  very  carefully  for  the  underlying  facts,  connected 
with  the  Great  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  also  the  preservation  of  mum- 
mies. These  could  not  be  discovered,  although  the  electric  light  at 
this  particular  moment  flared  up  very  brightly,  but  not  even  the 
faintest  picture  of  a  Pyramid,  or  the  most  refined  aroma  of  embalm- 
ing articles,  could  be  perceived. 

Turning  my  attention  next  to  his  brain,  I  first  looked  into  that 
quarter  where  philosophy  and  all  the  nobler  traits  of  character  are 
supposed  to  reside,  but  this  search  was  very  unsatisfactory,  indeed. 
Plato,  Socrates,  and  other  great  school  masters  of  the  race  had  left 
no  more  impression  on  his  brain  than  if  their  marvelous  truths  had 
been  written  in  running  water.  Even  the  toys  depicted  were  very 
modem,  and  instead  of  old  boneknives  such  as  ante-diluvian  boys 
were  supplied  with,  all  the  impressions  were  of  sleds  and  wagons, 
such  as  are  found  at  the  toy  stores  at  the  present  time. 

All  traces  of  literature  and  art,  such  as  the  story  of  "Troy,"  includ-' 
ing  the  "wooden  horse,"  the  wolf  that  helped  Romulus  and  Remus  out 
of  distress,  Moses  and  the  bulrushes,  had  found  no  lodgment  in  this 
reflecting  mirror  of  past  ages. 

The  back  portion  of  his  brain  exhibited  a  natural,  healthy  growth 
with  an  inclination  to  climb  trees,  but  not  to  build  temples  of  worship 
after  the  ancient  order  of  architecture. 

Next,  I  started  on  a  different  line  of  investigation.  I  assumed  that 
electricity  was  too  coarse  a  material  to  investigate  such  a  recondite 
subject,  and  I  had  recourse  to  the  child's  own  thoughts,  hoping 
that  some  gleam  of  morals,  philosophy  and  art,  law  and  military 
science,  might  possibly  be  discovered  in  his  mental  workshop. 

But  there  was  no  internal  correspondence  to  the  external  stim^ 
ulus  when  it  was  introduced  in  the  most  refined  manner.  The 
absence  of  such  correspondence  led  me  to  infer  that  the  affinity  did 
not  exist  in  either  a  latent  or  active  form  between  his  mental  struct- 
ure and  those  racial  acquisitions  which  have  been  the  inheritance  of 
all  the  ages. 

Am  I  correct  in  saying  the  results  do  not  tend  to  establish  the 
theory  satisfactorily? 

If  a  child  that  has  been  reared  under  favorable  infiuences,  and  by 
favorable  I  mean  a  good,  sturdy  ancestry  for  two  or  three  hundred 
years,  and  no  one  along  that  line  on  either  paternal  or  maternal 
side  has  developed  any  striking  traits  of  character  in  any  direction, 
and  one  comes  into  the  world  and  springs  forward  at  once  into  the 
flrst  rank  among  the  greatest  of  the  earth,  how  is  it  that  this  one  Is 
the  gifted  out  of  a  long  line  of  mediocres?    How,  again,  can  a  case 
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commended  the  points  in  the  discourse  which  had  met  her  approyal, 
and  as  briefly  criticised  those  which  had  not 

The  appropriateness  of  her  remarks  was  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
thorough  comprehension,  not  only  of  the  speaker,  but  of  the  whole 
subject  in  general,  while  their  terseness  and  lucidity  evinced  an  equal 
understanding  of  the  rules  and  principles  which  govern  the  laws  of 
thought. 

"Who  IS  that  lady?"  I  inquired  of  the  city  superintendent,  at  the 
close  of  the  session. 

''Oh/'  he  replied  with  a  proud  smile  of  approval,  "that  is  Miss 

L ,  the  finest  teacher  in  the  city.    She  teaches  in  our  grammar 

department  at  a  salary  of  |1,000  a  year,  and  I'm  fully  convinced  our 
board  would  rather  double  the  amount  than  lose  her." 

"What  is  the  secret  of  her  success?^'  I  asked. 

"As  regards  her  work,"  he  answered,  "I  think  it  may  all  be  summed 
up  in  the  two  words,  'application'  and  'enthusiasm,'  but  it  is  all 
based  upon  something  else.  To  begin  and  end  with,  she  is  a  true 
woman  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

So  it  will  ever  be.  The  model  teacher. must  first  be  the  model  man 
or  woman. — ^Minnie  E.  Had  ley,  Washington,  O. 

THE   CHILD   AND    THE   RACE— THE   MODERN    CHILD 

UNDER  X-RAYS. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  hovering  in  the  educational  haze  of 
this  country  an  intangible  idea  that  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl  has  to 
live  in  a  few  years  through  j:he  experience  of  the  race.  Recently  I 
have  been  trying  to  catch  on  to  this  discovery  by  means  of  the 
"X-Rays,"  but  the  more  earnestly  I  try  to  realize  it,  the  more  rapidly 
it  evades  me.  It  would  hardly  be  correct  to  say  it  is  "moonshine.** 
and  yet  so  far  I  have  been  using  the  "Cathode  Rays"  on  some  frisky 
little  fellows,  in  order  to  discover  Just  how  much  of  the  race  qualities 
and  acquisitions  of  ancient  times  adhered  in  these  degenerate  speci- 
mens of  modem  civilization.  The  first  case  was  a  square-legged, 
chunky  boy  of  six  years,  one  month,  three  days,  two  hours,  seven 
minutes  and  fifteen  seconds  old.  The  hour  for  experimentation  was 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  sky  clear,  and  rather  a  brisk  wind  from 
the  northwest — all  the  conditions  favorable  for  developing  electricity 
both  human  and  divine — and  with  the  aid  of  strong  "X-Ray's"  I 
looked  through  and  through  this  specimen's  anatomy.  We  went 
forth  to  a  good  strong  electric  light  on  one  of  our  streets,  and  when 
we  came  to  it  I  asked  him  to  stand  till  I  could  see  his  shadow  by 
having  it  spread  out  on  the  pavement.  After  placing  him  in  posi- 
tion, I  noticed  that  the  shadow  he  cast  on  the  pavement  showed  in 
the  clearest  outline  his  "entire  inwards,"  while  his  "outwards"  cast 
a  very  faint  shadow,  as  if  of  the  most  delicate  gauze. 
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First,  I  examined  the  shadow  of  his  lower  extremities  for  some 
signs  of  the  old  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  civilization,  which  should 
have  been  in  his  feet  and  legs,  but  I  found  nothing.  Ascending  to 
his  viscera,  I  looked  very  carefully  for  the  underlying  facts,  connected 
with  the  Great  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  also  the  preservation  of  mum- 
mies. These  could  not  be  discovered,  although  the  electric  light  at 
this  particular  moment  flared  up  very  brightly,  but  not  even  the 
faintest  picture  of  a  Pyramid,  or  the  most  reflned  aroma  of  embalm- 
ing articles,  could  be  perceived. 

Turning  my  attention  next  to  his  brain,  I  first  looked  into  that 
quarter  where  philosophy  and  all  the  nobler  traits  of  character  are 
supposed  to  reside,  but  this  search  was  very  unsatisfactory,  indeed. 
Plato,  Socrates,  and  other  great  school  masters  of  the  race  had  left 
no  more  impression  on  his  brain  than  if  their  marvelous  truths  had 
been  written  in  running  water.  Even  the  toys  depicted  were  very 
modem,  and  instead  of  old  boneknlves  such  as  ante-diluvian  boys 
were  supplied  with,  all  the  impressions  were  of  sleds  and  wagons, 
such  as  are  found  at  the  toy  stores  at  the  present  time. 

All  traces  of  literature  and  art,  such  as  the  story  of  "Troy,"  includ-' 
ing  the  "wooden  horse,"  the  wolf  that  helped  Romulus  and  Remus  out 
of  distress,  Moses  and  the  bulrushes,  had  found  no  lodgment  in  this 
reflecting  mirror  of  past  ages. 

The  back  portion  of  his  brain  exhibited  a  natural,  healthy  growth 
with  an  inclination  to  climb  trees,  but  not  to  build  temples  of  worship 
after  the  ancient  order  of  architecture. 

Next,  I  started  on  a  different  line  of  investigation.  I  assumed  that 
electricity  was  too  coarse  a  material  to  investigate  such  a  recondite 
subject,  and  I  had  recourse  to  the  child's  own  thoughts,  hoping; 
that  some  gleam  of  morals,  philosophy  and  art,  law  and  military 
science,  might  possibly  be  discovered  in  his  mental  workshop. 

But  there  was  no  internal  correspondence  to  the  external  stim^ 
ulus  when  it  was  introduced  in  the  most  refined  manner.  The 
absence  of  such  correspondence  led  me  to  infer  that  the  affinity  did 
not  exist  in  either  a  latent  or  active  form  between  his  mental  struct- 
ure and  those  racial  acquisitions  which  have  been  the  inheritance  of 
all  the  ages. 

Am  I  correct  in  saying  the  results  do  not  tend  to  establish  the 
theory  satisfactorily? 

If  a  child  that  has  been  reared  under  favorable  infiuences,  and  by 
favorable  I  mean  a  good,  sturdy  ancestry  for  two  or  three  hundred 
years,  and  no  one  along  that  line  on  either  paternal  or  maternal 
side  has  developed  any  striking  traits  of  character  In  any  direction, 
and  one  comes  into  the  world  and  springs  forward  at  once  into  the 
first  rank  among  the  greatest  of  the  earth,  how  is  it  that  this  one  is 
the  gifted  out  of  a  long  line  of  mediocres?    How,  again,  can  a  case 
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such  as  this  be  accounted  for?  The  child  of  an  Australian  native 
with  no  civilization  behind  it,  learns  Just  about  as  fast  as  the  child 
of  the  average,  intelligent  Englishman  whose  children  attend  the 
same  schook  The  same  is  true  of  the  average  Missouri  negro  child. 
There  is  no  great  big  piece  of  civilization  of  the  race  back  of  these 
dark  children,  and  yet  only  in  two  or  three  studies  do  they  fall  per- 
ceptibly behind  the  white  child.  And  the  theory  that  some  have 
advanced  that  there  children  can  progress  only  a  short  distance  in 
their  studies  and  then  come  to  a  standstill  does  not  accord  with  my 
experience.  I  repeat  again,  where  is  the  race  development?  The 
real  truth  about  the  matter  is  that  it  is  a  fancy  with  which  school 
masters  have  deluded  themselves.  Admitting  it,  what  a  musty,  oltl, 
flintlock,  barbaric  method  much  of  it  would  be  even  if  it  were  proved. 

Man*s  eyes  are  set  in  the  front  of  his  head  in  this  country,  and  he 
is  a  forward  looking  animal,  bom  into  a  new  and  advancing  civiliza- 
tion instead  of  into  a  dead  past. 

That  some  ideas  the  ancients  taught  have  come  down  to  us  is 
freely  admitted,  but  that  they  greatly  influence  mankind  to-day, 
except  in  a  very  few  lines  of  thought,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
It  is  certainly  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  be  dwelling  over  those 
dull,  mythical  and  superstitious  yarns  that  men  in  their  savage  and 
semi-savage  stage  believed  in. — J.  M.  Greenwood,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  SEARCH  AFTER  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION. 

Common  sense  is  a  possession  of  the  large  majority  of  teachers, 
but  it  is  a  possession  that  is  too  little  used;  and,  although — ^tech- 
nically speaking — it  is  not  a  principle  of  education,  it  is  a  funda- 
mental condition  of  good  school  government  and  of  successful  teach- 
ing. Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  head  master  of  Rugby,  was  an  eminent 
example  of  a  principle  who  made  his  great  qualifications  tell  upon 
his  administration,  through  his  constant  exercise  of  common  sense. 

In  life  and  in  literature,  the  learned  fool  needs  but  one  more 
possession,  viz.:  common  sense,  to  become  a  wise  man,  and  to  do 
the  work  of  a  wise  man.  It  is  plain  why  the  pedagogue,  armed  with 
his  ferule,  became  the  butt  of  the  unlettered  and  the  lettered;  and 
it  is  also  plain  why  the  modem  teacher  is  beginning  to  stand  in  the 
social  scale  as  high  as  the  highest 

In  the  humbler,  as  well  as  the  higher,  walks  of  life,  common  sense 
does  its  indispensable  work,  and  even  anticipates  the  results  of  peda- 
gogic and  scientific  investigations.  Thus,  about  fifty  years  ago,  a 
busy  farmer's  wife  successfully  taught  her  children  to  read  fluently 
by  the  word  or  sentence  method,  before  they  entered  the  district 
school.  Doubtless  other  sensible  mothers  had  used  the  same  method 
of  teaching  reading. 
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The  additions  to,  and  the  modifications  of,  made  within  the  last 
half  century,  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  Boston  grammar  schools 
hare  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  suggestions  of  common  sense. 
Thus,  sewing  was  introduced  through  the  influence  of  Master  Swan 
of  the  Wlnthrop  school;  cookery  and  physical  training  by  the 
thoughtful  generosity  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway;  and  sloyd,  by  the 
unwearied  philanthropy  of  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw.  It  was  the  good 
sense  of  Professor  Tweed  that  caused  the  school  committee  to  move 
the  study  of  formal  English  grammar  from  the  sixth,  or  lowest,  class 
to  the  third  class  of  the  grammar  schools.  Likewise,  Miss  Lucretia 
Crocker,  whose  calm  and  careful  judgment  never  failed  her,  so  modi- 
fled  the  course  of  study  in  elementary  science  and  the  course  of 
geography  as  to  make  them  largely  observational  and  rational.  Thus, 
the  common  sense  of  Miss  Crocker  and  Professor  Tweed  anticipated, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  some  of  the  useful  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  famous  report  of  the  committee  of  ten. 

It  is  probably  true  that  every  good  method  of  teaching  was  used 
by  some  teacher  who  depended  only  upon  his  own  observation,  expe- 
rience and  thinking.  His  common  sense  was  his  only  guide,  and 
that  guided  him  to  the  best  methods.  After  the  good  methods  came 
into  vogue,  the  philosopher  endeavors  to  give  a  psychological  or 
scientiflc  explanation  of  them.  It  is  rare  that  a  good  method  of 
teaching  springs  directly  from  psychology  or  science.  Some  of  our 
best  teachers  never  entered  a  normal  school,  and  never  received  what 
is  termed  systematic  normal  instruction. 

The  favorable  opinion  of  a  school  in  the  community  where  it  is 
depends  more  upon  the  exercise  of  good  sense  by  the  teachers  than 
upon  their  possession  of  good  scholarship  and  large  teaching  ability. 
The  good  sense  of  the  teachers  is  accurately  measured,  both  at 
school  and  at  home.  Any  injustice  to  pupils,  and  any  partiality 
shown,  any  self-sacrlflce  for  their  sake,  and  any  protection  ex- 
tended to  the  weak  or  the  dull,  are  sure  to  be  recognized  and  to  be 
accurately  weighed  by  pupils  and  their  parents. 

Some  of  the  prevailing  evils  in  the  government  of  some  schools 
are  due  to  the  lack  of  ordinary  good  sense.  Thus  seating  pupils 
according  to  rank  in  scholarship,  and  inducing  good  behavior  and 
liard  study  by  means  of  marks,  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  lead  to 
disaster.  A  teacher  who  has  professional  pride  should  scorn  to  sub- 
stitute the  influence  of  marks  for  his  personal  moral  power,  which 
he  can  and  ought  to  use  for  forming  and  elevating  the  character  of 
his  pupils.  Nor  must  he  allow  his  professional  skill,  which  should 
create  in  his  pupils  interest  in  study  and  a  fervid  desire  for  high  and 
exact  attainments,  to  degenerate  into  a  means  of  improving  their 
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It  is  plain  that  the  exercise  of  more  common  sense  by  teachers 
would  cause  many  evils  in  education  to  be  eradicated,  and  would  pre- 
pare the  way  for  more  rational  methods  of  governing  and  teaching.-— 
Ellis  Peterson,  Supervisor  Boston  Schools. 

RESERVED   POWER. 
Every  application  of  mechanics  has  its  maximum  of  capacity  for 
doing  work.    Even  iron  and  steel  have  a  limit  of  strength.    Within 
this  limit  of  strength  on  the  one  hand  and  of  capacity  on  the  other, 
there  is  an  equation  of  reserved  power.     This  is  variable,  and  is 
always  in  direct  proportion  to  the  actual  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
You  and  I  are  very  much  like  a  delicately  constructed  machine.    We 
are  capable  of  doing  a  vast  amount  of  work,  but  beyond  the  limit  of 
strength  there  can  be  no  effectual  work  done.    We  lose  our  capacity; 
things  go  wrong,  and  we  become  discouraged.    The  personal  equation 
is  an  important  tactor  of  success.    No  man  can  afPord  to  reduce  this 
equation  to  a  minimum.    The  fact  is,  very  few  teachers  can  long 
endure  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  strain  of  maximum  effort 
Some  teachers,  instead  of  accumulating  strength,  are  constantly  los- 
ing  their  powers  and  lessening  their  chances  of  success.^  Let  me 
explain.    If  the  teacher  is  hearing  a  class,  he  talka  loud  and  at  a 
rapid  rate.    He  lessens  his  power  of  instruction.    He  tells  too  much. 
If  a  slight  difficulty  occurs  in  government,  he  lets  loose  all  his  powers 
of  vengeance  upon  some  thoughtless  lad,  never  once  thinking  that 
the  next  breach  of  conduct  will  require  just  as  much  correction.    It 
is  needless  to  say  that  in  the  latter  case  the  miscreant  gains  a  vic- 
tory.   It  is  not  a  drawn  contest,  like  Antietam;  it  is  like  a  Waterloo 
for  the  whole  school  against  the  teacher.    What  would  you  think  of 
an  engineer  who  attempts  to  draw  a  train  of  forty  cars  without  a 
safety-valve  on  his  engine?    He  may  fire  up  with  all  his  might,  but  he 
does  not  get  steam  enough  to  move  a  wheel.    He  is  eifher  beside 
himself  or  he  knows  nothing  about  his  engine.    The  application  is 
plain.    Keep  a  check  upon  your  words  and  actions.    Say  less  than 
you  are  able  to  say.    Let  your  punishments  be  less  than  they  might 
be.    Impress  your  pupils  that  you  have  reserve  forces  enough  to 
carry  your  point  triumphantly.    It  was  Nasby  who  said,  "I  am  not 
as  eloquent  in  any  one  place  as  I  can  be,  out  of  respect  for  Patrick 
Henry."    It  is  the  secret  of  oratory  that  the  speaker  keep  a  certain 
amount  of  reserved  force,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  distance  by  the 
hearer.    The  storm  is  preceded  by  a  gentle  breeze,  which,  In  inten- 
sity, grows  constantly  stronger.    In  individual  action,  it  is  the  royal 
power  that  moves  others  to  action.    It  was  the  Qreat  Teacher  who 
said  he  had  twelve  legions  of  angels  at  his  command  to  prevent  his 
arrest.    So,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  and  I  suffer  defeat  a  doien 
times  a  day  in  the  school  room.    We  sometimes  fight  t^e  greater 
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battle,  but  let  tbe  leEser  engagements  paes  by  unnoticed.  This  is  a 
aource  of  weakness,  and  has  a  tendency  to  draw  off  our  reserved 
power.— W.  J.  C,  In  Teachers'  World. 

A  TALK  ABOUT  BOOKS. 

What  I  wanted  to  say  about  books  Is  this:  that  there  are  times 
in  which  every  active  mind  (eele  itsell  above  any  and  all  human 

"1  think  a  man  must  have  a  good  opinion  of  hlmsell,  sir,"  said 
the  divinity  student,  "who  should  feel  himself  above  Shakespeare  at 
any  time." 

"Uy  young  friend,"  I  replied,  "the  man  who  Is  never  conscious  of  a 
state  ol  feeling  or  of  Intellectual  effort  entirely  beyond  expression  by 
any  form  o(  words  whatsoever  is  a  mere  creature  of  language.  I  can 
hardly  believe  there  are  any  such  men.  Why,  think  for  a  moment  of 
the  power  of  music  The  nervee  that  make  us  alive  to  it  spread  out 
(so  the  professor  tells  me)  in  the  most  sensitive  region  of  the  marrow 
Just  where  it  Is  widening  to  run  upwards  Into  the  hemispheres.  It 
has  its  seat  in  the  region  ot  setase  rather  tban  of  thought.  Yet  it 
produces  a  continuous  and,  as  It  were,  logical  sequence  of  emotional 
intellectual  changes;  but  how  different  from  trains  of  thought 
proper!  How  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  symbols!  Think  of 
human  passions  as  compared  with  all  phrases!  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  man's  growing  lean  by  the  reading  ol  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  or 
blowing  his  brains  out  because  Desdemona  was  maligned? 

I  think  most  readers  ot  Shakespeare  sometimes  find  themselves 
thrown  Into  exalted  mental  conditions  like  those  produced  by  mualc. 
Then  they  may  drop  a  book,  to  pass  at  once  Into  the  region  of 
thought  without  words.  We  may  happen  to  be  very  dull  folks,  you 
and  I,  and  probably  are,  unless  there  Is  some  particular  reason  to 
Buppoae  the  contrary.  But  we  get  glimpses  now  and  then  of  a 
.sphere  of  spiritual  possibilities,  where  we,  dull  as  we  are  now,  may 
■ail  Id  vast  circles  round  the  largest  compass  of  earthly  Intelligence. 

I  confess  there  are  times  when  J  feel  like  the  friend  1  mentioned 
to  you  some  time  ago — I  hate  the  very  sight  ot  a  book.  Sometimes 
It  becomes  almost  a  physical  necessity  to  talk  out  what  1b  In  the 
xalnd,  before  putting  anything  else  Into  it.  It  Is  very  bad  to  have 
thoughts  and  feelings,  which  were  meant  to  come  out  in  talk,  "strike 
In,"  as  they  say  of  some  complaints  that  ought  to  show  outwardly. 

I  always  believed  In  lite  rather  than  In  books.  I  suppose  every  day 
of  earth,  with  Its  hundred  thousand  deaths  and  something  more  of 
birtha,  with  Its  love  and  bates,  Its  triumphs  and  defeats.  Its  pangs  and 
bUaaes,  has  more  of  humanity  In  It  than  all  the  books  that  were  ever 
written,  put  them  together.     I  believe  the  Sowers  growing  at  this 
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moment  send  up  more  fragrance  to  heaven  than  was  ever  exhaled 
from  all  the  essences  ever  distilled. — "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table." 

SHOULD   A   SUPERINTENDENT    OF   SCHOOLS   BE 

ELECTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE  OR  BY  THE 

BOARD    OF   EDUCATION.? 

San  Francisco  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are  the  only  cities  In  which  a 
Superintendent  Is  elected  by  the  people.  Buffalo,  in  considering  a 
change,  asked  for  a  statement  respecting  the  working  of  the  law  here, 
hence  the  letters  which  follow: 

Oscar  T.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  10th  has  been  handed  me  by  our 
Secretary  for  answer. 

There  are  some  points  In  favor  of  the  election  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  In  a  large  city  by  the  people;  there  are  also  some 
points  against  It.  First,  a  Superintendent  of  Schools,  elected  for  a 
definite  time  by  the  people,  may  be  a  greater  power  with  his  Board 
In  the  management  of  the  schools  than  he  can  be  If  he  Is  the  creature 
of  the  Board,  as  he  Is  and  must  be  If  he  depends  upon  the  Board  for 
his  election.  My  experience  Is  that  In  many  of  the  cities  of  the  coun- 
try one-half  of  the  power  of  the  Superintendent  Is  expended  in  keep- 
ing on  the  right  side  of  his  Board,  so  as  to  continue  himself  in 
office.  A  man  who  keeps  a  corner  grocery,  and  happens  to  be  elected 
to  a  Board  of  Education,  clothed  with  the  little  brief  authority  that 
attaches  to  the  office,  feels  that  he  knows  more  about  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  of  a  great  city,  than  any  Superintendent,  of  any 
considerable  ability,  can  know.  In  this  city  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Is  a  member  of  the  Board  without  a  vote.  He  has  a  right 
to  speak,  to  make  motions,  and  is  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
has  In  charge  the  classification  of  the  schools,  of  the  committee  on 
rules,  and  the  committee  of  the  whole.  If,  as  the  old  negro  said, 
"he  has  any  Judlclon,"  he  Is  a  power  In  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  schools;  but  he  must  have  courage;  he  must  have  con- 
victions and  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

The  bad  side  of  the  arrangement  is  that  the  nomination  of  a 
Superintendent  goes  to  a  political  convention.  If,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  cities,  the  management  of  the  parties  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
boss,  so-called,  who  perhaps  does  business  from  the  rear  room  of  a 
saloon,  it  is  pretty  bad. 

I  have  seen  a  man  who  never  touched  the  administration  of 
schools  in  a  large  city,  through  the  political  tricksters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, defeat  the  nomination  of  John  Swett,  who  is  a  man  that  has 
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devoted  his  life  to  the  schools,  and  who  is  such  a  power  in  this 
country  as  Horace  Mann  was,  in  the  days  when  he  was  a  leader  of 
educational  thought  in  the  East.  The  consequence  is  that  Mr.  Swett 
has  given  up  his  life  work,  and  is  cultivating  grapes  and  peaps  on  a 
nice  little  farm  he  has  in  an  adjoining  county.  The  man  who  heat 
him  out  of  the  nomination,  of  course,  was  not  elected.  The  man 
who  was  elected,  died  ahout  a  year  ago,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
law  governing  San  Francisco,  I  was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  I  had  been  assistant  Superintendent 
for  eight  years,  having  worked  up  from  a  country  school  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  through  nearly  all  of  the  grades  as  a  teacher 
and  school  principal;  and  yet  when  it  came  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  fill  the  vacancy,  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent  men  (so-called) 
on  the  Board,  stood  for  the  election  of  a  man  for  the  position  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  about  ten  months,  and  knew 
absolutely  nothing  about  school  business,  outside  of  what  he  had 
picked  up  in  that  time.  I  mention  this  to  show  how  liable  the  high- 
toned  citizen  is  to  fall  into  the  ways  of  small  politicians.  It  was  all 
right  for  any  or  all  of  the  Bodrd  of  Education  to  oppose  my  elec- 
tion, but  it  was  not  all  right  for  any  one  of  them  to  stand  for  putting 
a  man  in  the  highest  educational  office  of  this  city,  who  knew  noth- 
ing about  school  work.  There  are  75  or  100  men,  many  of  whom 
have  extended  and  successful  experience  in  school  work,  and  there 
are  about  850  women,  many  of  whom  are  thoroughly  competent  and 
efficient  as  principals,  and  would  make  good  Superintendents. 

The  question  is  a  difficult  one  to  decide.  I  wonder  whether,  in  a 
community  like  yours,  it  is  not  best  to  hold  to  the  election  by  the 
people.    It  makes  a  man  thoroughly  independent  of  his  Board. 

We  have  a  tenure  of  office  in  San  Francisco  for  teachers.  When 
they  are  once  elected  they  cannot  be  dismissed,  except  for  evident 
unfitness  for  teaching,  intemperance,  immorality,  etc.  I  do  not  see 
why  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  should  not  have  a  tenure  as  well. 
Of  course  there  is  an  objection  to  it,  as  there  is  to  that  of  a  teacher. 
If  a  stick  were  to  be  put  into  the  office  by  hook  or  crook,  and  held 
without  any  power  of  removal,  it  would  be  a  very  bad  thing.  Much 
is  said  about  the  Cleveland  plan,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  Cleveland 
plan  would  work  in  San  Francisco.  Our  city  is  too  cosmopolitan,  and 
too  much  in  the  hands  of  political  people  who  have  only  one  object, 
and  that  is  not  always  of  necessity  the  good  of  the  children  of  the 
city.  It  is  difficult  to  get  an  honest,  candid  expression  from  a  con- 
vention where  bossism  rules.  The  leading  power  in  connection  with 
the  parties  here  is  not  of  the  highest  order,  though  one  of  the 
bosses,  who  during  his  rule  was  the  most  absolute  in  the  exercise  of 
power,  never  touched  the  election  of  teachers  in  the  schools.    There 
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is  much  to  be  done  before  the  schools  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
country  will  be  made  what  they  should  be.  This  city  will  elect  a 
Board  of  Education  on  the  3rd  of  November,  and  it  is  possible  for 
that  Board  to  be  composed  of  men  who  never  have  seen  the  inside 
of  a  scliool  house  since  they  were  children,  and  yet  they  have  abso- 
lute control,  or  will  have  when  they  come  into  office. 

To  my  mind,  there  should  be  a  Board  of  Education  whose  business 
should  be  to  provide  the  money  and  buildings,  to  carry  on  the 
schools.  There  should  be  a  separate  and  independent  Board,  com- 
posed of  educational  experts,  who  should  have  charge  of  the  class- 
ification and  instruction  in  Xhe  schools,  that  should  carry  with  it  the 
power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers.  Our  Board  of  Health  is 
composed  of  doctors,  and  no  one,  unless  he  is  a  doctor,  can  have  a 
place  on  the  Board;  and  yet  we  go  on,  in  the  largest  cities  of  the 
country,  and  put  the  highest  interests  in  any  community  into  the 
hands  of  novices,  simply  because  it  is  a  thing  that  has  come  down 
to  us  through  many  years,  from  the  old  arrangement  in  the  East 
that  grew  out  of  the  town  meeting,  where  the  minister  and  perhaps 
the  physician  were  elected  to  employ  a  teacher,  the  minister  him- 
self often  being  that  teacher. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  answered  your  letter  as  completely  as  I 
should  do.  I  have  tried  to  show  you  what,  from  my  standpoint, 
seems  to  be  the  danger  in  both  ways  of  electing  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  should  not  have  to  devote 
his  time  and  attention  to  keeping  on  the  right  side  of  a  few  small 
politicians  who  may  chance  to  be  members  of  his  Board.  He  has 
more  important  duties  that  should  take  every  moment  of  his  time. 
Very  respectfully  yours,  MADISON  BABCOCK. 

Law  Offices  Oscar  T.  Taylor, 
Law  Exchange  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

Hod.  Madison  Babcock,  Superintendent  Common  Schools,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  came  duly  to  hand  three  or  four  days  ago. 
I  must  say  that  your  communication  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
which  I  have  received  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  election  of 
a  Superintendent  of  the  Schools. 

The  President  of  the  Association  was  in  my  office  this  morning, 
and  I  handed  him  your  letter  to  read.  Tours  is  the  only  one  I  have 
submitted  to  him,  so  you  can  see  the  importance  which  I  attach  to  it 
His  comments  were  very  complimentary  to  you.  I  have  also  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  San  Francisco  Schools  for 
1895,  sent  in  separate  cover.  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  in- 
formation which  you  have  placed  at  our  disposal. 
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The  Committee,  of  which  I  am  Secretary,  will  meet  next  Monday 
evening,  and  the  Association  will  hold  its  first  meeting  of  this  sea- 
son on  Wednesday  evening,  the  18tn  inst.  Tour  arguments  must 
necessarily  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  our  deliberations,  and 
the  result  may  be  that  we  shall  desire  further  information  from  you. 
In  the  event  that  this  shall  be  so,  I  beg  the  privilege  of  consulting 
you  further  in  the  matter. 

One  must  be  convinced  from  the  tone  of  your  letter  that  you  thor- 
oughly understand  your  business,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  may 
have  no  further  trouble  in  regard  to  the  tendency  of  which  you  speak 
of  electing  an  inexperienced  "educator"  to  fill  your  position.  Thank- 
ing you  again  for  your  favors,  I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

OSCAR  T.  TAYLOR. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

CARE  OP  SCHOOL  GROUNDS.— This  comprises  the  care  of  the 
basement,  the  school  yard,  the  well  or  other  water  supply,  and  the 
water-closets,  urinals,  or  privies. 

School  grounds  should  be  high  enough  so  that  water  cannot  collect 
in  puddles,  and  should  have  a  wooden  grated  walk  from  the  back 
door  of  the  school-house  to  the  water-closet  or  privy,  which  should 
not  be  situated  too  far  away.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a 
water-closet  or  urinal  be  tolerated  in  a  school  basement.  The  base- 
ment should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  be  whitewashed  once  a 
year.  It  is  better  to  have  the  floor  bituminized.  Give  the  pupils  no 
<:hance  or  opportunity  to  commit  a  nuisance  in  the  basement.  It  is 
often  better  to  exclude  pupils  therefrom  altogether. 

WELLS,  OR  OTHER  WATER  SUPPLY.— If  water  from  wells  be 
used,  see  that  the  well  is  200  or  more  feet  from  the  nearest  privy. 
Insist  that  it  shall  be  cleansed  at  the  beginning  of  every  school  term. 

WATER-CLOSETS,  URINALS,  OR  PRIVIES.— These  should  be  set 
well  apart  for  the  sexes,  and  a  high  and  tight  fence  should  run  back 
to  the  rear  of  the  school-yard.  But  the  privies  should  not  be  close 
to  this  dividing  line.  Water-closet  floors  should  be  bituminized  or 
<;einented,  and  urinals  should  be  vitrifled.  Privies  should  be  cleansed 
as  often  as  they  become  offensive. 

Principals  or  teachers  should  know  from  personal  inspection  the 
<x>ndition  of  the  water-closets  and  privies,  and  should  promptly  report 
to  the  Janitor,  the  School  Trustees,  or  the  Superintendent  any  cause 
of  offense  to  sight  or  smell.  If  no  attention  is  paid  to  your  notiflca- 
tion  by  the  Janitor,  notify  the  Trustees  in  writing,  or  appeal  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  Superintendent,  and  do  not  give  up  until  the 
nuisance  is  abated  by  cleansing  and  disinfection.    Tou  have  a  last 
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resort.  Appeal  by  note  or  card  to  the  Health  Officer.  Remember 
that  you  will  have  the  moral  support  of  all  reputable  physicians,  and 
that  your  influence  in  the  community  will  increase  with  the  care  of 
the  health  of  the  little  ones  in  your  charge. 

SCHOOL-ROOM.— The  school-room  should  be  kept  free  from  dust 
and  scrupulously  clean.  The  walls  should  be  white  or  of  a  ligrht 
tint,  and  should  be  kalsomined  twice  a  year.  The  sun  should  shine 
in  the  room  at  least  once  a  day,  but  do  not  let  it  shine  on  the  pupils, 
or  on  the  printed  pages  they  are  studying.  Have  the  pupils  face  a 
wall  with  no  windows.    There  should  be  an  abundance  of  light. 

The  doors  of  all  school-rooms  should  be  hung  so  as  to  open  out- 
wardly, to  facilitate  escape  in  case  of  fire  or  other  danger. 

Ventilation  Is  very  important,  but  pupils  must  not  be  caused  to  sit 
in  a  draft.  Many  schools  can  be  ventilated  by  doors  and  windows 
only,  and  in  warm  weather  they  may  all  be  left  open,  but  in  cold  or 
wet  or  damp  and  raw  weather,  only  the  windows  on  the  side  opposite 
that  from  which  the  wind  blows  should  be  let  down  from  the  top 
for  ventilation.  Always  have  a  reliable  thermometer  in  the  room* 
which  should  be  kept  near  a  temperature  of  70  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  floor  of  the  room  should  be  perfectly  tight.  No  wind  must 
be  allowed  to  whistle  through  the  cracks.  If  the  floors  are  not  per- 
fect the  cracks  should  be  filled  with  wax  or  paraffine,  for  no  draft  is 
more  dangerous  and  uncomfortable  than  that  which  comes  up  through 
a  defective  floor. 

If  there  is  an  artiflcial  means  for  ventilating  the  room,  less  care 
will  be  needed;  but  if  there  are  no  ventilating  shafts,  have  the  win- 
dows let  down  from  the  top.    Do  not  raise  them  from  the  bottom. 

RESULTS  OP  BREATHING  THE  AIR  OF  AN  UNVENTILATED 
SCHOOL-ROOM.— Listlessness,  headache,  lassitude,  and  indigestion 
may  all  be  produced  by  want  of  ventilation  in  the  school-room,  and 
may  aid  or  result  in  severe  and  dangerous  sickness. 

The  brain  and  mind  to  be  active  need  pure  air  in  the  lungs. 
Teachers  may  also,  unconsciously  perhaps,  become  petulant,  impa- 
tient, and  fidgety  from  breathing  a  close  atmosphere  In  an  unven- 
tilated  school-room.  Remember  that  the  ;roung  are  much  more 
susceptible  to  such  influences  than  adults. 

DRINKING  WATER.— Let  the  young  children  have  water  as  often 
as  they  want  it.  They  need  it  very  often.  Place  no  restriction  on 
them  in  that  respect. 

NECESSARY  FURNITURE.— In  addition  to  the  necessary  furni- 
ture of  a  well-appointed  school-room,  there  should  be  a  mirror  and  a 
vitrifled  iron  wash-bowl;  if  there  is  a  hydrant  In  the  vestibule  or 
hall,  the  latter  may  be  dispensed  with.    But  on  no  account  should 
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there  be  soap  or  towel.  A  class  is  composed  of  children  from  many 
bomes  in  different  conditions  of  life,  and  some  may  have  on  their 
hands  and  faces  tMe  germs  of  contagious  diseases.  Thus,  from  using 
one  towel  in  common,  sore  eyes,  itch,  and  ringworm  may  be  easily 
spread,  while  the  more  severe  contagious  diseases  may  also  be  com- 
municated by  the  same  means.  Let  each  pupil  furnish  his  own 
soap  and  towel.  It  would  be  better  if  each  furnished  his  own  drink- 
ing-cup. 

WET  CLOTHES.— If  a  pupil  comes  in  with  wet  clothes,  time  must 
be  allowed  near  the  stove  or  heater  to  dry  them  before  being  per- 
mitted to  take  a  seat,  and  no  study  should  be  imposed  while  in  the 
process  of  drying. 

SCHOOL  HOURS.— In  California  the  minimum  school  age  is  6 
years.  From  that  age  to  8  years  the  pupils  should  not  be  kept  in 
school  more  than  two  or  two  and  a  half  hours.  From  8  to  10 
years,  three  to  four  hours;  from  10  to  12  years,  four  to  five  hours; 
from  12  to  15  years,  five  to  six  hours;  from  15  to  18  years,  six  to 
seven  hours. 

The  time  consumed  during  recesses  and  intermissions  is  included 
in  these  hours,  as  must  also  be  the  time  consumed  in  attending  to 
the  bodily  functions. 

These  hours  are  a  little  in  excess  of  those  usually  recommended, 
but  they  may  be  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  school. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  of  what  are  called  "hours  of  study,'* 
which  are  here  called  "school  hours,"  shall  be  devoted  to  study.  To 
attempt  it  is  to  insure  injury  to  health.  Let  all  the  pupils  in  the 
room  at  intervals  rise  and  stand  in  the  aisles.  It  will  be  still  better 
if  they  are  caused  to  sing  one  or  two  stanzas  of  a  cheerful  song. 
That  relieves  the  mind,  fills  the  lungs,  corrects  the  stoop,  rests 
cramped  muscles  and  Joints,  and  leaves  the  pupil  freshened  to  re- 
sume work. 

If  the  School  Board  authorizes  calisthenics  or  other  physical  ex- 
ercise, let  it.be  gone  through  with  quickness  and  energy,  and  then 
stop.  Do  not  prolong  the  exercise  nor  perform  it  in  a  slow  or  drag- 
ging manner. 

CIGARETTE  SMOKING.— To  be  an  habitual  smoker  of  manufac- 
tured cigarettes  is  to  be  an  opium  smoker,  and  an  habitual  opium 
smoker  cannot  be  the  equal  of  an  abstainer,  when  everything  else  is 
equal.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a  pupil  be  allowed  to  smoke 
them  either  at  school,  or  on  the  way  to  or  from  school,  or  at  home, 
if  the  teacher,  by  admonition,  advice,  precept,  example,  or  by  any 
influence,  can  prevent  it.  Always  inform  the  parents  and  Principal, 
or  Superintendent,  at  once  when  a  discovery  is  made.    Use  authority 
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and  entreaty,,  for  of  all  seemingly  innocent  experiments,  this  Is  one 
that  most  surely  leads  to  moral  and  physical  degradation  with  uner- 
ring certainty.  Neither  the  liquor  nor  the  tobacco  habits  can  be 
compared  with  it.  All  manufactured  cigarettes  contain  opium.  It 
is  this  baleful  drug  that  fixes  the  habit  on  its  victim. 

CALLS  OP  NATURE. — Some  teachers  seem  reluctant  to  let  pupils 
go  out  frequently  to  the  closet  and  urinal.  This  is  a  serious  mistake. 
Let  them  go  often.  Nervous  and  delicate  children  must  go  out  fre- 
<iuently,  or  they  may  wet  and  soil  their  clothes.  Others  can  contain 
themselves,  but  cannot  study  while  doing  so.  Others  suffer  from 
headache  and  nervous  disorders  as  a  result,  and  are  often  allowed 
to  stay  away  from  school  altogether  because  they  are  not  permitted 
to  go  out  as  often  as  nature  demands. 

Very  young  children  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  as  often  as  they 
desire.    It  is  better  to  err  in  favor  of  the  children. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES.— All  children  should  bear  evidence  of  a 
successful  vaccination  when  admitted  to  school. 

Any  pupil  found  suffering  from  a  suspicious  sore  throat  or  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  measles,  whooping- 
cough,  itch,  ringworm,  or  disease  of  the  eyes,  must  be  excluded 
until  they  bring  a  certificate  from  a  reputable  physician  that  it  is  safe 
to  let  them  mingle  with  other  children. 

Report  all  cases  of  diphtheria  and  eruptive  diseases  at  once  to  the 
Health  Officer  by  letter  or  card,  giving  name  and  number  of  street. 

Where  a  case  of  contagious  disease  exists,  all  the  children  of  the 
family  should  be  excluded  from  school  as  long  as  there  is  danges 
of  communicating  the  disease. 

Never  send  a  pupil  to  the  residence  of  an  absent  one  to  inquire 
the  reason  of  absence.  Perhaps  the  absence  is  due  to  some  acute 
contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  the  innocent  messenger  may 
contract  it  in  that  way.  It  is  better  to  write  a  note  or  send  the  truant 
officer  to  inquire. 

RECAPITULATION  IN  BRIEF.— The  school  grounds  must  be  high 
and  dry. 

The  basement  ^lust  be  kept  clean  and  thoroughly  ventilated. 

The  well  should  be  not  less  than  200  feet  from  a  privy,  and  cleaned 
out  twice  a  year. 

The  water-closets,  and  urinals,  or  privies,  should  be  inspected 
dally  by  the  principal  or  teacher. 

Have  all  outside  doors  open  outwardly. 

Let  no  blackboards  be  placed  between  windows. 

Have  the  pupils  face  a  wall  with  no  windows. 

Have  perfectly  tight  floors. 
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Ventilate  well,  but  do  not  let  the  room  become  uncomfortably  cold 
nor  permit  pupils  to  sit  in  a  draft. 

Do  not  let  a  pupil  take  a  seat  in  wet  clothes. 

Let  young  children  have  water  as  often  as  they  want  it. 

Go  through  all  exercises  promptly,  quickly,  and  with  energetic 
precision. 

Hare  a  mirror  and  a  vitrifled  iron  washbowl  in  the  school-room,  but 
no  soap  nor  towel. 

Allow  no  cigarette  or  other  smoking,  and  give  no  opportunity  for 
any  kind  of  vice  or  nuisance  about  the  school  premises. 

Let  pupils  go  to  the  water-closet,  privy,  or  urinal  as  often  as  neces- 
sary.   Let  them  go  too  often  rather  than  not  often  enough. 

See  that  all  pupils  have  been  vaccinated. 

Report  all  cases  of  contagious  diseases  at  once  to  the  Health 
Offleer  by  mail. 

Do  not  permit  them  to  return  until  they  bring  a  certificate  from 
a  reputable  physician  that  they  are  no  longer  dangerous  to  others. 

Send.no  pupil  to  the  residence  of  others  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
absence.    Write,  or  send  the  truant  ofllcer. 

Most  of  the  above  rules  apply  to  both  city  and  country  schools. 
In  country  schools  there  are  no  health  officers,  truant  officers,  nor 
janitors,  and  the  teacher  must  often  exercise  personal  discretion,  and 
be  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Even  in  city  schools  it 
is  well  not  to  trust  too  much  to  Janitors.  It  is  better  for  the  prin- 
cipal or  teacher  to  personally  inspect  the  premises  and  early  form 
a  habit  of  close  observation  of  the  sanitary  delinquencies  and  necessi- 
ties of  any  school.  Be  fearless  and  prompt  in  demanding  what  is 
necessary,  and  do  not  be  pooh-poohed  out  of  your  firm  convictions. 

Firmness  and  courage  go  with  a  knowledge  of  what  is  right.  When- 
ever you  are  in  doubt  call  on  the  Health  Officer  or  Board  of  Health, 
or  any  physician,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  all  intelliegnt  people  will  sustain  and  back  you  in  your 
endeavors  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  innocent  ones  committed  to 
your  care.  C.   A.   RUGGLES,   M.   D., 

President  State  Board  of  Health. 

J.  R.  LAINE,  M.  D., 

Secretary. 

IS  TEACHING  A  PROFESSION  } 

It  has  long  been  a  cause  of  deep  regret  and  loud  complaint  with 
many  teachers  that  their  calling  was  not  regarded  as  a  profession, 
and  many  the  plans  devised  and  resolutions  formulated  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  desired  result,  in  most  cases,  I  Chink,  with  little 
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thought  of  what  is  implied  in  a  profession,  or  in  what  way  the: 
would  be  benefited  by  the  professional  title.  It  is  worthy  or  note, 
too,  that  in  the  three  occupations  truly  entitled  to  the  name,  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  those  pursuits  are  never  called  by  the  favored  name, 
but  rejoice  in  the  more  distinctive  titles  of  Rev.,  Squire,  or  Dr. 

In  the  first  essential  of  what  truly  constitutes  a  profession  the 
teacher's  calling  is  wanting;  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor  are  ac- 
quainted with  certain,  or  often  very  uncertain,  principles  of  legal  or 
medical  lore,  with  which  the  common  citizen  is  not  familiar;  and 
the  clergyman,  in  most  cases,  is  more  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries 
of  theologic  discussion  than  many  of  his  parishioners;  but  with  the 
work  of  school  keeping,  who  is  not  an  adept?  No  cabalistic  cipher 
like  that  of  the  physician,  no  technical  phrasing  like  that  of  the  law- 
yer, nor  any  holy  mysticism  like  that  of  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit  is 
needed.  Have  we  not  all  been  to  school,  had  the  reader,  spelling 
book,  writing  book,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history?  And  could 
not  we  all  keep  school  ourselves  if  we  had  nothing  better  to  do,  and 
better  than  half  the  teachers,  so-called,  who  seem  to  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  our  children,  or  their  peculiar  needs? 

Nor  yet  in  the  independence  of  the  position  is  the  calling  entitled 
to  be  called  a  profession.    For  that  rank  one  must  be  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  business  when  and  where  he  will,  depending  only  upon 
his  success  for  his  continuance  in  his  chosen  employment.    No  one 
who  is  subject  to  an  annual  election  by  persons  holding  their  place 
by  political,  or  any  other  preferment,  can  properly  be  said  to  be  a 
member  of  a  profession.    And  yet  this  lack  of  permanency  In  the 
teacher's  position,  especially  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities,  is  rather 
imaginary  than  real;  there  are  few  branches  of  business  whose  oc- 
cupants enjoy  a  longer  lease  of  life  than  teachers.    Should  a  hundred 
lawyers,  teachers,  and  merchants  be  selected  at  a  given  date,  and 
the  determination  be  made  at  a  later  period,  more  teachers,  I  believe 
would  be  found  in  their  places  than  those  in  either  of  the  other 
occupations.    If  a  lawyer  or  merchant  is  unsuccessful,  his  failing 
practice  or  business  quickly  indicates  the  need  of  a  change,  but  the 
teacher's  tenure  does  not,  save  in  rare  cases,  depend  upon  her  merits 
as  a  teacher,  her  pupils  leave,  but  their  places  are  constantly  refilled 
from  other  rooms;    her  salary  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful.   There  are  always  teachers  in  our  schools  who,  if  dependent 
upon  their  own  ability  for  pupils,  would  long  ago  have  engaged,  of 
necessity,  in  some  other  occupation  better  suited  to  their  qualifica- 
tions. 

Nor  again  is  the  teacher  brought  by  his  business  into  any  import- 
ant connection  with  the  men  and  women  who  are  the  active  agents 
in  our  progress  and  civilization,  does  not  become  familiar  with  their 
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thought,  their  ambitions,  their  life.  While  the  man  of  affairs,  of 
literary  or  scientific  research,  is  employing  his  best  powers  in  going 
onward  to  higher  and  better  conditions  of  life  and  usefulness,  seek- 
ing fuller  satisfaction  for  his  ever-expanding  desires,  the  teacher  is 
seeking  backward  and  downward  for  the  thoughts  and  little  realiza- 
tions of  childhood,  seeking  to  see  as  the  child  sees,  to  think  as  the 
child  thinks,  to  live  the  life  of  the  child,  that  by  his  self-sacrifice  he 
may  save  some;  and  with  each  new  year  he  must  needs  turn  back 
from  his  present  advance  to  begin  again  the  narrow  round  of  ele- 
mentary principles  with  a  new  class,  different  indeed  from  the  last, 
but  essentially  the  same. 

Furthermore,  the  products  of  our  labors  find  no  place  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world;  they  are  not  recognized  in  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, at  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  on  Boards  of  Trade;  their  market 
value  is  not  quoted  in  the  morning  papers.    We  are  engaged  in  de- 
veloping character,  quickening  the  intellect,  cultivating  the  observing 
and  reasoning  powers,  and  moulding  the  manners  of  our  pupils;  if  we 
make  anything  of  worth,  we  make  men  and  women  intelligent,  cul- 
tivated and  refined;  but  where  is  the  measure  of  our  work?    Who 
can  say  how  far  their  successes,  or  failures,  are  due  to  the  Public 
SchooL 

And  in  an  exposition  of  the  industries,  the  arts  and  the  sciences  of 
the  age,  what  can  we  present  of  the  real  work  and  infiuence  of  the 
schools?  What  but  a  few  of  the  incidents,  or  accidents,  of  school  life, 
with  all  the  wealth  of  character,  of  inspiration,  of  learning,  of  men- 
tal development  and  earnest  purpose,  left  out — all  the  essentials 
omitted?  A  little  writing,  a  little  drawing,  a  little  handicraft — the 
mere  froth  and  fume  of  our  schools  exhibited,  with  no  chance  to 
show  what  we  are  doing  in  the  way  of  making  intelligent  and 
-worthy  citizens,  students  or  scholars. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  objections  there  Is  a  professional  life  for 
the  public  school  teacher,  a  life  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  man  or 
-woman;  for  one  who  cares  not  for  the  mere  husks  of  life,  but  for 
the  golden  kernel,  a  life  full  of  present  enjoyments  and  future  satis- 
factions. The  most  worthy  of  all  pursuits  is  his — the  training  and 
forming  the  mind  and  heart  of  those  to  whose  care  and  culture  the  in- 
terests of  our  city  are  so  soon  to  be  entrusted. 

To  this  work  must  the  claimant  come  with  a  hearty  good  will, 
with  no  wistful  glance  back  to  the  attractions  of  a  mercantile  or  pro- 
fessional career;  with  a  deep  love  of  childhood  and  an  overpowering 
desire  to  guide  and  aid  it  into  ways  of  intelligence,  industry  and  use- 
fulness. He  must  deeply  feel  and  realize  the  grandeur  of  his  pursuit 
In  largely  determining  what  the  life  of  the  coming  generation  shall 
be.  Not  that  he  is  to  carry  the  schoolmaster  into  all  his  social  rela- 
tions, with  solemn  face  and  thoughtful  brow,  as  if  the  destiny  of 
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unborn  millions  were  weighing  on  his  soul;  it  is  indeed  a  solemn^    — . 
but  not  a  doleful  business;   the  heart  should  be  filled  with  teighi 
hopes  at  the  thought  of  all  these  little  ones  committed  to  his 
finding  his  sympathies  quickened,  his  interest  deepened,  his  nati 
enlarged.    Sometimes,  too,  he  may  find  that  the  supposed  dolt  of  th< 
classroom  is  the  admired  and  loved  leader  of  the  play-ground,  am 
that  his  scholastic  stupidity  is  but  a  worthy  protest  against  th< 
stupid  methods  of  instruction.    There  is  nothing  that  children  lov( 
better  than  learning — not  always  of  the  best  kind,  or  in  the  wisest 
ways;   but  the  genuineness  of  their  search  after  knowledge,  aftei 
truth,  is  shown  by  all  their  child  life  before  entering  school,  by  thei 
interminable  and  often  annoying  questionings,  by  their  runs 
the  fields,  the  woods,  and  even  into  the  alleys  of  the  city. 

No  one  should  engage  in  a  work  like  ours,  of  training  the  children,««r  -^t 
of  making  the  nation,  without  careful  thought  and  fitting  jiii  iiiiiuUun^  ^ 
without  due  consideration  of  the  purpose  of  the  school  and  his  o^ 
purpose  in  entering  upon  it,  and  the  eminent  requirements  of 
who  seek  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 

No  man,  perhaps,  ever  did  a  nobler  work  than  did  Horace  Mann  in 
his  matchless  efforts  to  establish  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts,- 
and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  her  citizens  the  import- 
ance, the  sacredness  of  the  work  of  securing  properly  educated  and 
well-trained  teachers,  men  and  women,  for  this  highest  and  worthiest 
of  pursuits.  It  was  rather  by  this  revival  of  interest,  this  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  a  consecrated  body  of  well-informed  teachers, 
wrought  upon  the  people  by  his  untiring  labors  and  burning  elo- 
quence than  by  any  direct  establishment  that  his  success  was  due. 
Teachers  themselves  begin  to  look  upon  their  work,  not  as  that  of 
menials  to  be  endured  for  a  brief  term,  but  as  a  grand  occupation 
worthy  of  their  best  services  and  calling  for  their  best  preparation— 
an  occupation  for  which  the  highest  and  broadest  scholarship  was 
not  too  good,  nor  the  devotion  of  a  life  too  great  a  sacrifice. 

The  Normal  School,  I  think,  has  done  its  greatest  work  in  awaken- 
ing the  enthusiasm  of  its  pupils  to  the  nobility  of  their  vocation,  in 
creating  a  true  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation  into  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  teacher's  influence  over  the  character  and  life  of  the 
child,  and  into  the  most  efllcient  means  of  reaching  his  heart  and 
entering  into  his  life,  that  their  instruction  may  be  most  effective 
and  lasting. 

But  not  to  works  of  Pedagogy  and  Psychology  alone  must  he  limit 
himself,  who  wishes  to  advance  in  his  chosen  vocation.  He  who 
restricts  himself  to  Pedagogy  can  hope  to  become,  at  best,  but  a  ped- 
agogue; a  wider  range  of  study  and  accomplishment  is  needed  for 
one  who  would  stand  up  a  peer  of  the  thinking  men  and  wonxen  whd 
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guide  the  thought  of  to-day.  Psychology  is  best  studied  in  the 
classroom,  on  the  play-ground,  or  in  conversation  with  the  pupils 
who  gather  around  before  the  opening  of  school. 

Nor  will  one  become  a  successful  teacher  by  reading  the  lives  and 
works  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.  'It  is  the  spirit  of  Froebel  that 
must  be  his  inspiration.  But  he  must  take  into  careful  consideration 
the  conditions  under  which  these  great  thinkers  labored,  and  see 
liow  far  their  principles  and  methods  are  now  applicable,  and  not 
the  difference  between  their  time  and  ours,  differences  in  the  aims 
and  purpose,  save  in  the  one  grand  purpose  of  school  life — to  make 
intelligent,  thoughtful  and  high-minded  men  and  women. 

The  progressive  teacher  must  be  ever  a  student,  not  of  children 
and  childish  thought  alone,  but  of  the  history,  the  literature  and 
the  poetry  of  the  ages,  the  development  of  scientific  and  mechanical 
discovery  and  invention,  and  keep  pace  with  the  present  making  of 
lilstory,  more  important  in  the  interests  of  humanity  than  in  any 
preceding  age. 

It  is  only  by  this  deeper  and  wider  culture  that  the  teacher  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  calmly  and  wisely  the  thousand  and  one  new  schemes, 
devices  and  methods  that  are  continually  forced  upon  his  attention. 
How  many  are  the  discoveries  and  inventions  which  one  who  has 
been  in  the  service  fifteen  or  twenty  years  can  recall  that  have  come, 
had  their  little  day,  or.  half  day,  and  given  place  to  others  equally 
promising,  equally  futile,  and  as  short  lived?    Most  of  these  devices 
have  their  uses,  and  sometimes  important  ones,  and  the  wise  teacher 
may  call  them,  one  and  all,  to  his  aid  at  times,  but  a  higher,  broader 
education  will  lead  him  to  avoid  attaching  himself  to  any  one  of  the 
all-peryading  "fads." 

Shut  in  by  the  necessities  of  his  calling  to  the  companionship  of 
children,  and  to  subjects  and  studies  with  which  he  is  already  famil- 
iar, with  small  chance  of  any  mental  growth,  the  teacher  should  seek 
for  closer  association  with  the  world  outside  of  the  school-room — 
should  keep  himself  related  to  the  men  and  women  who  are  busy 
with  other  thoughts  and  broader  enterprises — should  meet  as  man 
with  man  on  equal  terms  in  discussions  and  conversation  upon  topics 
of  living  interest. 

For  one  who  is  heartily  in  love  and  sympathy  with  that  most  won- 
derful phenomenon  of  earth,  the  human  child — whose  chief  Joy  is  in 
noting  and  aiding  its  grand  unfolding  into  reasoning  and  worthy 
manhood  and  womanhood — one  who  can  keep  in  touch  with  the  active 
world,  and  wisely  in  line  with  the  needs  of  the  child  and  the  Just 
wishes  of  the  parent,  there  is  no  calling  that  presents  such  strong 
attractions,  and  so  noble  satisfactions  as  that  of  the  teacher.  No 
preparation  can  be  too  broad,  or  too  high,  if  in  unselfish  devotion  he 
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ing.  The  colloquial  language  does  not  suffice  for  elevated  thought 
or  feeling.  Fine  discriminations  necessary  to  utter  profound  thought 
require  words  used  more  or  less  in  technical  senses;  delicate  shades 
of  emotion  or  beautiful  and  sublime  conceptions  cannot  be  expressed 
without  words  and  phrases  drawn  from  the  higher  vocabulary  of  the 
language.  Each  literary  genius  has  more  or  less  a  dialect  of  his 
own,  and  the  pupil  begins  to  expand  his  list  of  words  and  customary 
combinations  as  soon  as  he  is  set  to  reading  and  paraphrasing  a' 
selection  in  a  school  reader. 

He  learns  a  new  vocabulary  in  studying  geography;  a  long  list  of 
technical  terms  is  necessary  to  describe  the  essential  matters  of  man's 
environment.  Geography  undertakes  to  show  the  relation  of  each 
place  to  all  others.  Aftef  he  has  acquired  some  knowledge  of  this 
branch,  the  pupil  is  equipped  for  understanding  the  lang:uage  and 
interpreting  the  ideas  of  all  printed  information  regarding  geography^ 
The  study  of  arithmetic  Initiates  the  pupil  into  the  language  of  quan- 
tity and  its  modes  of  expressing  ideas.  So  in  history,  so  in  gram- 
mar, new  vocabularies  are  learned  as  means  for  getting  new  views 
of  the  world. 

The  five  windows  of  the  soul  which  open  on  the  five  cardinal 
aspects  of  the  world  have  been  provided  for,  as  we  have  seen,  in  th? 
studies  of  the  elementary  school.    It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  symmetry  of  the  course  of  study  is  preserved  in  higher  education. 
Mathematic  reveals  for  us  the  laws  of  time  and  space  that  condition 
nature.     Arithmetic  for  the  elementary   school  becomes    algebra, 
geometry,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry  in  the  high  schools;  and 
in  the  university  it  passes  over  into  analytical  geometry,  the  calculus, 
and  applications  of  mathematics  to  matter  and  motion  as  factors  of 
inorganic  nature.    Geography  opens  the  door  to  meteorology,  astron- 
omy, geology,  botany,  and  zoology  in  the  higher  schools.    As  men- 
tioned already,  grammar  leads  to  logic  and  philosophy  as  well  as  to 
philology.    History  leads  to  jurisprudence,  sociology,  politics,  political 
economy,  aichaeology,  and  ethnology.    Literature  conducts  to  the 
realization  of  all  these  things,  and  ultimately  leads  the  pupil  up  to  the 
oracles  of  religion.    In  the  higher  education  it  passes  out  of  its 
national  literature,  and  approaches,  through  the  study  of  foreign 
languages,  the  treasures  of  other  nations. 

Here  comes  up  appropriately  the  question  of  the  study  of  so-called 
"classic  languages."    What  is  the  educative  function  of  such  study? 

"Classic  languages,"  whether  Sanskrit  for  the  Hindu,  or  Latin  and 
Greek  for  the  modern  European,  furnish  for  the  pupil  the  reqnl**** 
discipline  for  the  understanding  of  the  derivation  of  his  civlliiaUon* 
The  Sanskrit  literature  contains  the  genesis  of  the  caste  system  »n^ 
the  dreamy  pantheism  of  the  Hindu;  its  study  is  necessary  to  th« 
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ideal,  and  in  how  far  does  it  make  participation  in  this  ideal  actual 
for  all  the  people?  This  is  a  fundamental  test  to  which  all  our  vary- 
ins  provisional  Judgments  are  finally  submitted.  To  it  we  may 
safely  appeal  whenever  we  attempt  to  Justify  the  existence  of  such 
an  establishment  as,  say,  the  common  school  system,  or  to  decide 
"What  ought  to  be  its  course  of  study. 

Eklucation  should  fit  individuals  for  this  interchange  of  all  with  all. 
Elach  must  learn  the  indispensable  means  for  Intercommunication. 
BSach  must  be  brought  on  the  way  toward  comprehending  the  expe- 
rience of  his  fellow  men,  and  each  must  be  rendered  capable  of 
lifting  himself  into  a  helpful  relation  toward  all.  A  simple  reference 
to  this  principle  which  rules  our  civilization,  and  to  which  Che  news- 
paper points  as  symbol,  suffices  for  the  Justification  of  a  public  school 
■ystem.  In  its  light  we  may  discuss  the  question,  What  should  be 
taught  in  such  a  system? 

The  school  places  first  on  its  list  of  studies  reading  and  writing,  and 
it  will  appear  that  this  choice  is  grounded  in  reason.  It  is  certain 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  race  after  much  winnowing  gets  stored  up  in 
the  printed  page.  The  school  does  not  give  the  new  human  being 
the  first  use  of  his  mother  tongue  (its  colloquial  vocabulary);  that 
he  acquires  in  the  period  of  family  nurture,  and  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  education  which  the  family  provides.  But  the 
Bchool  alone  furnishes  the  secondary  and  higher  possession  of  lan- 
guage; it  teaches  how  to  preserve  it  by  committing  it  to  writing;  tt 
teaches  how  to  master  its  higher  and  special  vocabularies;  it  teaches 
how  to  pass  from  one's  own  tongue  to  the  tongues  of  other  peoples 
past  and  present;  and  finally,  it  teaches  how  to  study  the  structure 
of  language  and  see  in  it  the  structure  of  the  human  reason  itself, 
with  all  its  variations,  racial  and  national.  This  in  the  aggregate 
may  be  called  language  study,  and  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  school 
education  as  the  discipline  which  makes  possible  all  the  others  and 
which  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  one's  self;  and  by  self-knowledge  I 
do  not  mean  an  acquaintance  with  one's  own  peculiarities  and 
Idiosyncrasies,  but  that  far  more  desirable  knowledge  of  what  is 
essential  and  eternal,  the  nature  of  reason  itself,  the  logical  structure 
of  thought  and  the  ethical  structure  of  the  will. 

The  most  elementary  form  of  language  study  deals  with  reading 
and  writing.  It  emancipates  the  pupil  from  the  thraldom  of  de- 
pendence on  the  spoken  word.  When  one  can  come  in  contact  with 
life  only  by  personal  experience  or  by  oral  tradition,  his  opportuni- 
ties are  so  narrow  that  he  can  never  ascend  above  savagery  except 
hy  the  rarest  chance.  But  the  printed  page  will  wait  upon  his  leisure 
with  the  offer  of  all  that  has  been  observed  and  comprehended  in 
the  world,  and  with  all  the  wisdom  that  has  been  derived  from  human 
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error  and  suffering.  The  printed  page  adapts  itself  to  the  needs  o: 
the  reader.  He  may  read  when  he  can,  and  as  deliberately  as  h 
will.  Reading  and  writing  make  possible  the  subsequent  stages  oi 
school  work.  • 

After  learning  how  to  read,  the  next  thing  is  to  learn  what 
read.    The  school  accordingly  lays  out  its  work  in  view  of  the  fire 


fold    structure  of    human   learning.    It    comprehends  two  realms, 
nature  and  man.    Nature  presents  itself  under  two  phases,  organic 
and  inorganic.    The  organic  includes  plant  and  animal.    Man 
three  phases,  intellect,  will,  and  sensibility.    These  phases  named 
this  abstract  manner  do  not  suggest  their  concrete  importance.    II 
may  be  noted  that  they  comprise  the  whole  contents  of  man's  world 
but  at  first  one  does  not  see  that  even  elementary  education  pn 
to  determine  its  course  of  study  with  due  respect  to  these  five  depart- 
ments of  human  learning. 

Illiterate  man  is  shut  up  in  the  dark  tower  of  ignorance,  and  tht 
school  imdertakes  to  illuminate  and  emancipate  him  by  opening  win- 
dows on  five  sides  (for  this  tower  is  a  pentagon).  It  teaches  arith- 
metic, geography,  history,  grammar,  and  literature. 

Arithmetic  opens  a  window  of  the  soul  directed  outward  upon  thi 
inorganic  phase  of  the  world.  It  notes  the  abstract  relation  of  al 
existence  to  mere  time  and  space. 

Geography  is  directed  upon  organic  nature  and  its  relations. 
Id  inorganic  nature  which  it  presupposes,  and,  secondly,  to  the  tripU 
world  of  man  above  it,  for  whom  it  offers  its  service. 

History  looks  out  upon  man's  will,  realized  in  institutions  rath< 
in  mere  deeds  of  the  Individual.    The  institutions  reveal  the  easen 
tial  and  eternal  in  the  human  will;  the  individual  deeds  that  histoi 
records  show  how  men  have  attacked  and  defended  their  substantia      -^ 
will  as  embodied  in  those  institutions.    Man  as  a  little  self  lool 
through  the  window  of  history  and  sees  his  big  self.    He  .can 
as  it  were,  in  magnified  words  the  description  of  his  nature  as  a 
tical  being.    It  would  take  a  very  long  life  for  one  man  to  unfol" 
all  his  possibilities.    In  history,  by  the  aid  of  innumerable  exampK 
he  sees  all  his  potentialities  unfolded  at  once. 

Grammar  opens  the  vista  upon  that  aspect  of  human  nature  whi^  V 
language  itself  presents.    The  mind  expresses  in  language  its  ac^^ 
whatever  they  are — feelings,  perceptions,  volitions.    The  gramma.^- 
ical  structure  of  language  reveals  the  logical  constitution  of  tlm^ 
mind.    Grammar  is  the  introduction  to  psychology  and  to  all  philo^ 
ophy.    The  uncultured  human  consciousness  lives,  but  does  not  IpioW 
its  living;  it  has  very  little  self-knowledge.    The  window  qf  the  son/ 
that  looks  out  upon  the  structure  of  language  letB  in  a  flood  of  UglC 
for  the  explanation  of  all  problems  whidi  hVBttMi  eKforieiiM  mm 
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of  the  world.  Manual  training,  therefore,  has  not  an  equal  claim  with 
industrial  drawing  for  a  place  in  our  common  schools.  But  it  has  an 
unquestionable  claim  for  a  place  in  special  schools.  Manual  training 
schools  should  be  provided  everywhere  in  sufficient  number  to  take 
the  place  of  the  wasteful  and  antiquated  system  of  apprenticeship 
in  the  several  trades  and  occupations.  I  am  very  earnest  in  the 
belief  that  natural  science  should  be  taught  in  oral  lessons  from  the 
very  first  year  of  the  school.  One  lesson  a  week,  if  a  long  lesson,  is 
Bulllcient.  Knowledge  of  natural  science  is  of  universal  application 
to  all  human  employments  that  deal  with  the  conquest  of  nature. 
While  manual  training  is  useful  to  a  few,  a  knowledge  of  natural 
science  is  useful  to  all,  and  this  both  in  business  and  in  culture.  I 
think,  too,  that  there  should  be  one  lesson  each  week  in  general  his- 
tory, given  in  all  the  grades  of  schools,  like  natural  science,  orally. 
It  leads  to  the  habit  of  looking  at  humanity,  while  natural  science 
leads  to  the  observation  of  physical  nature. 

I  omit  here,  for  want  of  room,  all  discussion  of  the  subject  of  moral 
education  in  schools,  saying  only  that  I  find  such  education  in  the 
discipline  of  any  good  school  which,  without  too  much  talk  about 
the  subject,  insists  upon  habits  of  regularity,  punctuality,  silence,  in- 
dustry, self-control,  courtesy,  neatness,  and  truthfulness. 

WILLIAM    T.    HARRIS, 

Commissioner  of  Education,  in  The  Forum. 

HORACE  MANN. 

An  Address  dtllvered  before  the  National  Educational  Association 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  7. 1896. 

The  educational  history  of  our  country  is  divided  roughly  into  two 
epochB — ^that  of  rural  and  that  of  urban  education.  This  is  also  the 
struggle  that  is  going  on  now — ^to  eliminate  rural  methods  and  sup- 
plant them  by  urban  methods.  For  it  often  happens  that  a  city  grows 
in  population  but  is  slow  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  that  a 
large  population  and  accumulated  wealth  afFord  for  superior  methods 
of  instruction. 

The  number  of  cities  within  the  United  States  containing  8,000 
inhabitants  and  upward  was  in  1790  only  six;  between  1800  and 
1810  it  increased  to  eleven;  in  1820,  thirteen;  in  1830,  twenty-six;  in 
1840,  forty-four.  In  the  fifty  years  between  1840  and  1890  it  in- 
creased from  forty-four  to  four  hundred  and  forty-three,  or  ten 
times  the  former  number.  The  urban  population  of  this  country 
In  1790  was,  according  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  only  one 
in  thirty  of  the  population;  in  1840  it  had  Increased  to  one  in  twelve; 
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ing.    The  colloquial  language  does  not  suffice  for  elevated  though 

or  feeling.    Fine  discriminations  necessary  to  utter  profound  though 

require  words  used  more  or  less  in  technical  senses;  delicate  shad 

of  emotion  or  beautiful  and  sublime  conceptions  cannot  be 

without  words  and  phrases  drawn  from  the  higher  vocabulary  of  th 

language.    Each  literary  genius  has  more  or  less  a  dialect  of 

own,  and  the  pupil  begins  to  expand  his  list  of  words  and  customaijg^    y 

combinations  as  soon  as  he  is  set  to  reading  and  paraphrasing  ^^    a' 

selection  in  a  school  reader. 

He  learns  a  new  vocabulary  in  studying  geography;  a  long  list 
technical  terms  is  necessary  to  describe  the  essential  matters  of  man' 
environment.    Geography  undertakes  to  show  the  relation  of 
place  to  all  others.    Aftej*  he  has  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
branch,  the  pupil  is  equipped  for  understanding  the  language  an 
interpreting  the  ideas  of  all  printed  information  regarding  geograph>ii^^. 
The  study  of  arithmetic  initiates  the  pupil  into  the  language  of  quai^.  - 
tity  and  its  modes  of  expressing  ideas.    So  in  history,  so  in  granv^— 
mar,  new  vocabularies  are  learned  as  means  for  getting  new  view^^^ 
of  the  world. 

The  five  windows  of  the  soul  which  open  on  the  five  cardina.1 
aspects  of  the  world  have  been  provided  for,  as  we  have  seen,  in  tik9 
studies  of  the  elementary  school.    It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  symmetry  of  the  course  of  study  is  preserved  in  higher  educatioiL 
Mathematic  reveals  for  us  the  laws  of  time  and  space  that  conditioa 
nature.     Arithmetic  for  the   elementary   school   becomes    algebra, 
geometry,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry  in  the  high  schools;  and 
in  the  university  it  passes  over  into  analytical  geometry,  the  calculus, 
and  applications  of  mathematics  to  matter  and  motion  as  factors  ot 
inorganic  nature.    Geography  opens  the  door  to  meteorology,  astron- 
omy, geology,  botany,  and  zoology  in  the  higher  schools.    As  men- 
tioned already,  grammar  leads  to  logic  and  philosophy  as  well  as  to 
philology.    History  leads  to  jurisprudence,  sociology,  ];>olitiG8,  political 
economy,  archaeology,  and  ethnology.    Literature  conducts  to  tbe 
realization  of  all  these  things,  and  ultimately  leads  the  pupil  up  to  tbe 
oracles  of  religion.    In  the  higher  education  it  passes  out  of  its 
national  literature,  and  approaches,  through  the  study  of  foreign 
languages,  the  treasures  of  other  nations. 

Here  comes  up  appropriately  the  question  of  the  study  of  so-called 
"classic  languages."    What  is  the  educative  function  of  such  study? 

"Classic  languages,"  whether  Sanskrit  for  the  Hindu,  or  Latin  and 
Greek  for  the  modern  European,  furnish  for  the  pupil  the  requisite 
discipline  for  the  understanding  of  the  derivation  of  his  civilization. 
The  Sanskrit  literature  contains  the  genesis  of  the  caste  syBtem  and 
the  dreamy  pantheism  of  the  Hindu;  its  study  is  necessary  to  tbe 
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Hindu  for  his  self-knowledge.  He  ought  to  distinguish  in  his  life 
its  substance  from  its  accidental  elements.  So,  too,  the  modern 
European  civilization  is  a  derivative  one,  having  one  of  its  sources  in 
Greece  and  another  in  Rome.  Greece  gave  to  us  the  poetic  or  esthetic 
view  of  nature  which  is  presupposed  in  all  our  poetry  and  prose  liter- 
ature. Greek  is  the  conventional  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  our 
elevated  thoughts  and  sentiments.  For  Greece  invented  not  only 
art  and  poetry,  but  also  philosophy  and  science.  All  these  themes  use 
Creek  words  or  Latin  equivalents  for  their  technical  expression  to 
this  day. 

So,  too,  the  Roman  invented,  as  his  national  contribution  to  civili- 
zation, the  ideas,  the  technical  expressions,  and  the  set  formula  in 
'wbich  to  define  the  process  of  the  human  will  in  its  organization  into 
<»Tporate  and  political  institutions.  Roman  law  gives  also  the  terms 
^whlch- designate  crimes  and  trespasses.  The  legal  forms  talk  Latin 
to  this  day. 

The  study  of  these  languages  for  a  brief  period  has  a  wonderful 
power  to  give  the  pupil  insight  into  the  strands  of  his  civilization. 
It  is  not  the  ability  to  read  and  write  these  "dead"  languages  that  is 
to  be  prized  as  a  result  of  classical  study.    It  is  known  that  the  pupil 
puts  on  the  spiritual  clothing  of  those  peoples  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing their  language,  and  thus  lives  over  their  lives  and  acquires  their 
methods  of  looking  at  the  world.    This  gives  the  scholar  the  ability 
to  understand,  without  tedious  investigation,  these  elements  in  our 
derivative  civilization.    Enlightened  zoologists  study  the  embryology 
of  an  animal  in  order  to  comprehend  it  scientifically.  Our  higher  edu- 
cation likewise  insists  on  the  preparation  of  the  cultured  youth  by  a 
study  of  the  embryology  of  his  civilization.    It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
here  that  this  part  of  the  course  of  study  is  often  taught  injudiciously, 
on  account  of  misapprehension  of  its  significance. 

I  have  named  the  five  great  lines  of  study  that  radiate  from  the 
center  and  relate  to  the  five  great  departments  of  human  learning. 
These  should  always  be  represented  in  every  course  of  study.  There 
are  other  matters  that  should  not  be  neglected,  although  they  cannot 
be  compared  with  these  five  cardinal  studies.  Industrial  drawing,  for 
example,  should  have  its  place  in  the  common  school  side  by  side 
with  penmanship.  It  is  of  sufficiently  universal  value  to  justify  tKis 
place  for  it,  as  we  shall  see  if  we  compare  it  with  another  proposed 
branch  of  instruction,  namely,  manual  training. 

It  is  proposed  to  introduce  into  all  common  schools  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  mysteries  of  working  in  wood  and  metals.  This  is 
urged  on  two  grounds:  first,  that  of  fitting  pupils  to  earn  their  liv- 
ing; second,  that  of  gaining  the  culture  of  character  that  comes  from 
labor  with  the  hands.  To  the  latter  it  may  be  answered,  that  man- 
ual training  at  school  is  not  devoted  to  productive  industry,  because 
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its  intent  is  not  to  supply  the  market  of  the  woiid.  The  great  moral 
culture  that  comes  from  the  labor  that  earns  one's  daily  bread  is  not 
derived  from  the  muscular  exercise  of  the  hands  and  body,  nor  from 
the  mental  activity  that  directs  the  muscles,  but  rather  from  the 
subordination  of  one's  self  for  the  good  of  others,  the  earnest  bend- 
ing of  all  one's  powers  to  the  task  of  producing  something  for  the 
market  of  the  world,  so  as  to  share  in  the  production  of  one's  fellows 
by  the  process  of  exchange.  To  earn  one's  living  has,  therefore,  a 
special  educational  value  of  its  own.  But  manual  training  is  not  of 
this  character.  Hence,  the  industry  over  books  and  science,  which  is 
genuine  industry,  is  superior  in  character  training.  To  the  former 
it  must  be  replied,  that  to  train  all  pupils  for  the  wood  and  metal 
industries  is  to  overcrowd  those  occupations.  In  the  twenty-five  in- 
dustries relating  to  woodwork,  and  in  the  twenty-two  relating  to  the 
metals,  there  were  engaged,  according  to  our  last  census,  in  the  aggre^ 
gate  less  than  three  in  one  hundred  of  the  population,  or,  counting 
in  the  families,  about  8  per  cent.,  or  one  in  thirteen  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation. 

[In  the  census  for  1880,  the  total  number  of  metal  workers  in  the 
t\s'enty-two  occupations  that  contain  99  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  is 
given  at  585,493.  Of  these,  172,726  are  blacksmiths;  114,539  are  em- 
ployed in  iron  and  steel  manufacture;  101,130  are  included  in  the 
"machinists";  42,818  are  tinners.  The  other  occupations,  which  en- 
roll the  remaining  150,000,  are  designated  as  brass  founders,  copper 
founders,  engravers,  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  gunsmiths,  locksmiths, 
lead  workers,  zinc  workers,  plumbers,  and  manufacturers  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  clocks,  watches,  files,  nails,  screws,  sewing  ma- 
chines, steam  boilers,  stoves,  furnaces,  tools,  cutlery,  and  wire. 

The  wood  workers  number  763,814,  and  are  enrolled  in  twenty-five 
trades.  Carpenters  and  joiners  number  373,143;  cabinet  makers  50,- 
645;  sawmills  and  planing-mills  employ  77,050;  49,881  make  carriages, 
and  49,138  are  coopers.  The  other  160,000  are  distributed  among  the 
makers  of  blinds,  doors,  sashes,  boots,  boxes,  bridges,  cars,  picture- 
frames,  organs,  piano-fortes,  pumps,  scales,  rules,  shingles,  laths, 
ships,  staves,  trunks,  umbrellas,  wheels,  carved  and  turned  wood  work 
and  buildings.  It  may  be  seen  from  this  that  the  metal  workers  form 
only  117  in  each  10,000  of  the  population,  the  wood  workers  only  152. 
Both  classes  constitute  269  in  each  10,000,  or,  if  we  count  their  famil- 
ies 807  of  each  10,000  of  the  entire  population.  This  is  less  than  one- 
twelfth.] 

The  number  is  not  likely  to  increase,  because  the  invention  of  ma- 
chinery continually  increases  the  production  of  each  laborer.  Now 
culture  in  taste,  such  as  drawing  gives,  fits  all  laborers  for  more 
lucrative  situations,  and  helps  our  productions  to  hold  the  markets 
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of  the  world.  Manual  training,  therefore,  has  not  an  equal  claim  with 
industrial  drawing  for  a  place  in  our  common  schools.  But  it  has  an 
unquestionable  claim  for  a  place  in  special  schools.  Manual  training 
schools  should  be  provided  everywhere  in  sufficient  number  to  take 
the  place  of  the  wasteful  and  antiquated  system  of  apprenticeship 
in  the  several  trades  and  occupations.  I  am  very  earnest  in  the 
belief  that  natural  science  should  be  taught  in  oral  lessons  from  the 
very  first  year  of  the  school.  One  lesson  a  week,  if  a  long  lesson,  is 
Bufflcient.  Knowledge  of  natural  science  is  of  universal  application 
to  all  human  employments  that  deal  with  the  conquest  of  nature. 
While  manuial  training  is  useful  to  a  few,  a  knowledge  of  natural 
science  is  useful  to  all,  and  this  both  in  business  and  in  culture.  I 
think,  too,  that  there  should  be  one  lesson  each  week  in  general  his- 
tory, given  in  all  the  grades  of  schools,  like  natural  science,  orally. 
It  leads  to  the  habit  of  looking  at  humanity,  while  natural  science 
leads  to  the  observation  of  physical  nature. 

I  omit  here,  for  want  of  room,  all  discussion  of  the  subject  of  moral 
education  in  schools,  saying  only  that  I  find  such  education  in  the 
discipline  of  any  good  school  which,  without  too  much  talk  about 
the  subject,  insists  upon  habits  of  regularity,  punctuality,  silence,  in- 
dustry, self-control,  courtesy,  neatness,  and  truthfulness. 

WILLIAM    T.    HARRIS, 

Commissioner  of  Education,  in  The  Forum. 

HORACE  MANN. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  National  Educational  Association 
at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  July  7. 1896. 

The  educational  history  of  our  country  is  divided  roughly  into  two 
epochs — that  of  rural  and  that  of  urban  education.  This  is  also  the 
struggle  that  is  going  on  now — ^to  eliminate  rural  methods  and  sup- 
plant them  by  urban  methods.  For  it  often  happens  that  a  city  grows 
in  population  but  is  slow  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  that  a 
large  population  and  accumulated  wealth  afFord  for  superior  methods 
of  instruction. 

The  number  of  cities  within  the  United  States  containing  8,000 
inhabitants  and  upward  was  in  1790  only  six;  between  1800  and 
1810  it  increased  to  eleven;  in  1820,  thirteen;  in  1830,  twenty-six;  in 
1840,  forty-four.  In  the  fifty  years  between  1840  and  1890  it  in- 
creased from  forty-four  to  four  hundred  and  forty-three,  or  ten 
times  the  former  number.  The  urban  population  of  this  country 
In  1790  was,  acc<M*ding  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  only  one 
In  thirty  of  the  population;  in  1840  it  had  increased  to  one  in  twelve; 
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in  1890  to  one  in  three.    In  fact,  if  we  count  the  towns  on  the  rail- 
roads that  are  made  urban  by  their  close  connections  with  larg'O 
cities,  and  the  suburban  districts,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  now  one-halC 
of  the  population  is  urban. 

In  sparsely  settled  regions  a  district  of  four  square  miles  will  fur — 
nish  only  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  children  of  school  age,  and  it  fok^ 
lows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  schools  were  small,  their  annnt^ 
sessions  very  short,  the  funds  to  pay  teachers  scarce,  the  teacher— 
themselves  poorly  educated,  and  not  professionally  trained.  For 
first  forty  years  of  this  nation  such  was  the  condition  of  nine-tentl 
of  all  the  schools.    By  1830  the  growth  of  cities  began  to  be  felt. 

As  villages  grew,  and  after  the  railroad  had  connected  them  ^fc 
the  large  cities,  bringing  them  into  contact  with  urban  life,  grad^^ 
schools  began  to  exist,  and  to  hold  an  annual  session  of  ten  ^^j 
eleven  months.    This  required  the  services  of  a  person  whose  entlx-« 
vocation  was  teaching.    One  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  rural  di8trt<?t 
school  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  man  who  taught  the  win- 
ter school  took  up  teaching  as  a  mere  makeshift,  depending  on  his 
other  business  or  trade  (surveyor  or  clerk  or  farmer,  etc.)  for  his 
chief  support    There  was  small  chance  for  the  acquirement  of  any 
knowledge  of  the  true  methods  of  teaching.    Another  evil  more  prom- 
inent that  the  former  was  the  letting  down  of  standards  caused  by 
the  low  qualifications  of  the  average  committeeman.    The  town  as 
a  whole  could  afford  a  school  committee  of  high  qualifications;  the 
average  district  rarely.    The  township  system,  therefore,  attains  a 
far  higher  standard  of  efficiency  than  the  district  system. 

When  the  villages  began  to  catch  the  urban  spirit  and  establish 
graded  schools  with  a  full  annual  session,  there  came  a  demand  for 
a  higher  order  of  teacher,  the  professional  teacher,  in  short.  This 
caused  a  comparison  of  Ideals,  and  the  most  enlightened  in  the  com- 
munity began  an  agitation  of  the  school  question,  and  supervision 
was  demanded.  In  Ma^achusetts,  where  the  urban  civilization  had 
made  most  progress,  this  agitation  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
State  Board  of  Education  in  1837  and  the  employment  of  Horace 
Mann  as  its  secretary  (June,  1837).  Boston  had  been  connected 
with  Providence  and  Worcester  and  Lowell  by  railroads  before  1835, 
and  in  1842  the  first  great  trunk  railroad  had  been  completed  through 
Springfield  to  Albany,  opening  to  Boston  a  communication  with  the 
great  West  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  newly  completed  railroad  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  urban 
epoch  in  America  that  has  gone  on  increasing  In  potency  to  this 
day. 

Horace  Mann  came  to  the  head  of  education  in  Massachusetts  Just 
at  the  beginning  of  this  epoch  of  railroads  and  the  growth  of  citlea. 
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He  attacked  with  unsparing  severity  the  evils  of  the  schools  as  he 
found  them,  these  evils  being  chiefly  the  survivals  of  the  rural-school 
epoch.  The  school  district  system,  introduced  into  Connecticut  in 
1701,  into  Rhode  Island  about  1750,  and  into  Massachusetts  in  1789, 
was  pronounced  by  Horace  Mann  to  be  the  most  disastrous  feature 
in  the  whole  history  of  educational  legislation  in  Massachusetts. 
Side  by  side  with  the  neyr  impulse  given  to  education  in  the  villages. 
no  doubt  the  district  system  seemed  very  bad.  Its  evils  were  mani- 
fest in  the  opposition  to  central  graded  schools,  which  were  needed 
in  the  populous  villages,  but  which  would  break  up  the  old  district 
lines.  Local  power  is  never  given  up  to  a  central  power  without  a 
struggle.  The  stubbornness  of  this  contest  on  the  part  of  local  com- 
mitteemen was  continued  long  after  the  adoption  of  the  township 
system  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere.  The  district  fought  for  its 
"rights"  through  its  representatives  on  the  town  board,  thereby  post- 
poning the  feasible  consolidation  of  districts  and  the  formation  of 
properly  classified  schools. 

Let  us  dwell  a  moment  on  this  advantage  of  consolidated  or 
"union"  schools,  so-called,  in  New  York  State  and  the  West.  In  the 
rural  school,  isolated  as  it  was,  all  grades  of  pupils  from  the  lowest 
primary  up  to  the  secondary  came  together  under  one  master  who 
had  to  give  individual  instruction  to  each,  finding  only  five  minutes 
or  a  little  more  for  such  lesson.  Under  such  circumstances  he  could 
not  well  manage  over  twenty  or  thirty  pupils.  In  his  classes,  each 
formed  of  one  pupil  in  those  branches  other  than  reading  and  spell- 
ing, he  might  have  done  better  teaching  had  he  had  two  pupils  in- 
stead of  one.  For  the  child  learns  almost  as  much  from  paying  at- 
tention to  the  efforts  of  his  classmate  to  recite  as  from  his  own.  A 
skillful  teacher  can  make  a  recitation  by  an  entire  class  of  twenty 
or  thirty  pupils  of  even  grade  of  advancement  far  more  instructive 
to  each  pupil  than  a  private  tutor  can  make  the  same  lesson  to  his 
one  pupil.  The  other  pupils  of  the  class  furnish  a  sort  of  bridge 
between  the  teacher's  mind  (that  sees  or  should  see  the  topic  under 
discussion  in  its  relations  to  all  human  learning)  and  the  indi- 
vidual pupil's  mind  (that  sees  the  topic  in  its  barest  outlines  and  has 
scarcely  learned  its  relations  to  other  topics).  For  each  pupil  gets 
some  one-sided  view  of  it  for  himself  in  preparing  his  lesson,  and 
sees  in  the  class  exercise  (which  we  call  "recitation"  in  our  Ameri- 
can school  technique)  many  other  one-sided  views  presented  by  his 
fellow  pupils,  who  are  not  likely  to  repeat  his  one-sided  view  but  to 
have  others  equally  distorted  of  their  own. 

Suppose  two  ungraded  schools  to  be  united  in  one  and  divided 
again  according  to  grade;  the  thirty  youngest  pupils,  and  in  lowest 
elementary  studies,  taken  by  one  teacher  and  the  other  thirty  pupils 
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taken  by  the  other  teacher.  One-half  of  the  number  of  classes  is 
saved  by  consolidation,  and  each  teacher  has  twice  as  much  time 
for  each  class  exercise  or  recitation.  He  can  find  more  time  to  go 
into  the  merits  of  the  subject  when  he  has  ten  minutes  instead  (A 
five  minutes. 

In  a  populous  village  a  school  of  five  hundred  pupils  is  collected. 
There  is  a  teacher  for  each  fifty  pupils,  making  ten  in  all;  for  nearly 
twice  as  many  pupils  can  be  taught  by  each  teacher  in  a  well-graded 
school  as  in  an  ungraded  school.  Each  of  these  ten  teachers  di- 
vides his  fifty  pupils  into  two  classes  according  to  advancement,  and 
classes  average  a  half  year's  difference  in  their  intervals  of  progress 
from  the  classes  above  or  below.  He  has  thirty  minutes  for  each 
recitation.  It  is  now  possible  to  promote  a  bright  pupil,  who  is  not 
finding  enough  to  do  in  the  tasks  set  for  his  class,  to  the  next  class 
above.  For  he  can  soon  make  up  what  he  has  omitted  by  the  leap 
from  one  class  to  another.  So,  too,  a  pupil  who  is  falling  behind 
his  class  can  take  up  his  work  with  the  next  class  below  and  find  it 
better  suited  to  his  powers. 

It  was  an  insight  into  this  principle  that  led  Martin  Luther  to 
insist  on  grading  the  schools.  The  Jesuits,  who  were  the  first  to 
seize  on  the  chief  weapon  of  the  Protestants — ^namely,  education  for 
the  people — and  turn  it  against  them  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  formed  a  school  system  in  1590  and  also  took  much  pains 
with  grading  and  classification. 

Horace  Mann's  efforts  did  not  at  once  abolish  the  district  ajntem 
in  Massachusetts,  but  they  prevailed  to  consolidate  districts  in  popu- 
lous sections  of  the  State.  His  school  reports  were  widely  read  out- 
side of  the  State,  and  spread  the  agitation  of  the  school  question  Into 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  and  elsewhere.  Connec- 
ticut succeeded  in  abolishing  her  district  system  in  1856,  but  Massa- 
chusetts clung  to  it  until  1869,  after  several  vain  attempts  to  get 
rid  of  it.  In  this  action  she  was  followed  by  Maine  in  1872.  And 
this  is  what  the  State  Superintendent  of  Maine  says  of  the  evils  of 
the  district  system,  in  an  able  summary: 

"First,  the  school  moneys  were  Inequably  divided,  some  districts 
receiving  much  more  than  they  could  profitably  expend,  others  much 
less  than  was  absolutely  needed;  second,  poor  school-houses  In  re- 
mote and  sparsely  settled  districts;  third,  short  schools,  or  poor  ones, 
if  the  agent  attempted  to  lengthen  them  by  hiring  cheap  teachers. 
Little  money,  poor  school-houses,  short  schools,  are  the  necessary 
attendants  of  this  system." 

Horace  Mann  extended  bis  criticisms  and  suggestions  to  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers  and  their  instruction  in  institutes;  to  the  Im- 
provement of  school  buildings;  the  raising  of  school  funds  by  taxa- 
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tk>n;  the  creating  of  a  correct  public  opinion  on  school  questions; 
the  care  for  vicious  youth  In  appropriate  schools.  He  discarded  the 
hide-bound  textbook  method  of  teaching  and  substituted  the  oral 
discussion  of  the  topic  In  place  of  the  memorizing  of  the  words  of 
the  book.    He  encouraged  school  libraries  and  school  apparatus. 

Horace  Mann's  Influence  aided  in  founding  the  first  normal  school 
in  the  United  States  at  Lexington  (afterward  removed  to  Framing- 
ham),  and  a  second  one  at  Barre,  both  In  1839,  and  a  third  one  at 
Bridgewater  in  the  fall  of  the  next  year. 

Inspired  by  the  example  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  was  aroused 
by  Henry  Barnard,  who  carried  through  the  Legislature  the  act 
organizing  a  State  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  became  himself 
the  first  secretary  of  It  (1849).  In  1849  Connecticut  established  a 
Normal  School.  In  1843  Mr.  Barnard  went  to  Rhode  Island  and  as-' 
Bisted  in  drawing  up  the  State  school  law,  under  which  he  became 
the  first  Commissioner,  and  labored  there  for  six  years. 

These  were  the  chief  fermenting  Influences  In  education  that  have 
worked  a  wide  change  in  the  management  of  schools  In  the  Middle 
and  Western  States  within  the  past  flfty  years.  Let  us  consider 
some  of  those  points  more  in  detail  and  get  a  little  closer  to  the 
personality  of  the  hero  whom  we  commemorate  here. 

There  had  been  In  Massachusetts  from  1789  to  1889 — a  period  of 
fifty  years— an  apparent  retrogression  of  education.  This  apparent 
retrogression  was  due  to  the  Increase  of  local  self-government  and 
the  decrease  of  central,  especially  parochial  authority.  It  was  neces- 
sary and  on  the  whole  a  healthful  movement.  The  central  power 
had  been  largely*  theocratic  or  ecclesiastical  at  the  beginning.  But 
the  reaction  against  ecclesiastical  control  went  too  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  individualism.  The  farthest  swing  of  the  pendulum  In  this 
direction  was  reached  In  1828,  when  the  districts  obtained  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  schools  In  all  matters  except  In  the  item  of  ex- 
amination of  teachers.  The  public  schools  diminished  In  efficiency, 
and  a  two-fold  opposition  began  some  years  before  1828,  which  took, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  shape  of  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  deficiency 
oi  public  schools  by  the  establishment  of  academies,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  of  a  vigorous  attack  by  educational  reformers,  such 
as  Horace  Mann  and  his  devoted  contemporary,  James  G.  Carter. 
The  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Education,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Horace  Mann  as  its  secretary,  therefore  mark  an  era  of  re- 
turn from  the  extreme  of  individualism  to  the  proper  union  of  local 
and  central  authority  in  the  management  of  schools. 

Horace  Mann's  function  at  this  very  important  epoch  was  that  of 
educational  statesman.  We  must  not  permit  our  attention  to  be  dis- 
tracted from  this  point  if  we  would  behold  the  greatness  and  benefl- 
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cence  of  his  labors.  Pestalozzl  was  essentially  an  educational  mis- 
sionary, a  teacher  of  pupils  in  the  first  grade  of  the  elementary 
school. 

Horace  Mann  was  equally  an  educational  missionary,  for  he  con- 
secrated himself  religiously  to  the  task  of  promoting  the  school 
education  of  the  people.  Other  people,  all  people,  select*  vocations  in 
which  they  are  to  work  and  earn  a  livelihood.  But  the  missionary 
consecrates  his  whole  life  to  a  chosen  work,  not  for  what  it  will  re- 
turn to  him  in  wealth  or  honor,  but  for  the  intrinsic  worth  of  tix3 
object  to  be  accomplished  as  a  good  for  the  human  race. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Horace  Mann  shone  out  of  his  soul  in  K^^ 
praise  of  the  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  establishing  t.'S 
State  Board  of  Education  in  1837: 

"This  Board  I  believe  to  be  like  a  spring,  almost  imperceptit^^ 
flowing  from  the  highest  tableland,  between  oceans',  which  is  d^^ 
tined  to  deepen  and  widen  as  it  descends,  diffusing  fertility  a- — ^^ 
beauty  in  its  course,  and  nations  shall  dwell  upon  its  banks.    It 
the  first  great  movement  toward  an  organized  system  of  comm^^ 
education,  which  shall  at  once  be  thorough  and  universal." 

It  was  he  that  was  to  succeed  in  making  that  State  Board  of  Edu^?^ 
tion  the  fertilizing  spring  that  he  describes.    It  was  a  Board  wMth 
limited  powers.    It  could  not  found  schools  nor  direct  or  mans^e 
them  after  they  were  founded.    It  could  only  collect  information  a.iad 
diffuse  it.    It  could  persuade  the  people  but  not  command  them,     /a 
a  nation  founded  upon  the  idea  of  local  self-government,  it  was  a 
very  great  achievement    to  show  what    can    be  accomplished  by  a 
Board  that  cannot  coerce  but  only  persuade.    This  is  the  point  of 
view  to  see  Horace  Mann's  greatness.    One  thinks  of  the  potency  Ot 
Peter  the  Hermit  preaching  a  Crusade.    It  was  a  crusade  that  Horace 
Mann  preached  in  his  twelve  reports  and  in  his  hundreds  of  popular 
addresses,  and  in  his  thousands  of  letters,  written  with  his  own 
hand. 

The  first  report  of  Horace  Mann,  as  secretary,  was  made  in  1837, 
and  contains  the  best  statement  ever  made  of  the  duties  of  schoof 
committees,  especially  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  It  sets  forth  tbe 
apathy  of  the  people  regarding  the  schools  and  regrets  the  employ- 
ment of  incompetent  teachers.     (48  pp.) 

There  was  a  supplementary  report  on  school-houses  which  dlB- 
cussed  the  matter  of  ventilation  and  warming,  the  proper  kind  of 
desks,  the  location  of  the  building,  the  lighting  of  the  room,  the 
play-grounds,  and  the  duties  of  the  teacher  in  regard  to  light  and 
ventilation.     (60  pp.) 

In  the  second  report,  1838,  there  is  much  discussion  of  the  method 
of  teaching  reading,  whether  by  letters  or  by  the  word  method.   A 
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just  criticism  is  made  upon  the  character  of  the  school  reading 
books.     (60  pp.) 

In  the  third  report,  1839,  he  discusses  the  responsibility  of  the 
people  for  the  improvement  in  common  schools,  the  employment  of 
children  in  manufactories,  the  importance  of  libraries,  and  the  kind 
of  books  needed,  the  effect  of  reading  on  the  formation  of  character, 
and  recommends  strongly  the  establishment  of  school  district  libra- 
ries.    (52  pp.) 

The  fourth  report,  1840,  ];>oints  out  the  desirability  of  union  schools 
tor  the  sake  of  grading  and  classifying  the  pupils,  and  cheapening 
the  cost  of  instruction.  It  shows  the  value  of  regularity  and  punctu- 
ality in  attendance.    (40  pp.) 

The  fifth  report,  1841,  has  a  world-wide  fame  for  its  presentation  of 
the  advantages  of  education,  the  eftect  of  it  upon  the  fortunes  of  men, 
the  production  of  property,  the  multiplication  of  human  comforts, 
and  all  the  elements  of  material  well-being.  He  showed  how  educa- 
tion awakened  thought,  increased  the  resources  of  the  individual, 
opening  his  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  combinations  not  seen  by  the 
uneducated.  The  circular  letter  which  he  prepared,  making  inquiries 
of  manufacturers  and  men  of  business,  is  the  most  suggestive  letter 
of  its  kind.  This  report  deserves  to  be  published  in  a  pamphlet  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  every  generation.     (37  pp.) 

In  his  sixth  report,  1842,  he  presents  the  subject  of  physiology  and 
4ts  importance  as  a  branch  to  be  taught  in  the  schools.     (100  pp.) 

The  seventh  report,  1843,  records  his  observations  in  European 
schools,  and  starts  endless  questions  regarding  the  methods  of  or- 
ganization and  instruction,  bringing  into  light  the  questions  of  cor- 
poral punishment  and  the  over-cultivation  of  the  memory  of  words. 
He  describes  in  an  eloquent  manner  the  evils  of  a  partial  system  of 
education  and  treats  in  a  judicial  manner  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  schools  that  he  found  in  Scotland,  Prussia,  and 
Saxony.    (190  pp.) 

In  the  eighth  report,  1844,  he  treats  of  the  employment  of  female 
teachers  and  of  the  method  of  conducting  teachers'  institutes,  teach- 
ers' associations,  and  the  study  of  vocal  music.    (30  pp.) 

In  his  ninth  report,  1845,  he  discusses  the  motives  to  which  the 
teacher  should  appeal;  describes  the  school  vices  to  be  avoided; 
points  out  the  transcendent  importance  of  moral  instruction,  and 
shows  how  obedience  should  be  secured  by  affection  and  respect 
and  not  by  fear.  He  treats  of  the  dangers  of  truancy  and  the  pre-j 
ventlon  of  whispering,  and  a  variety  of  practical  difficulties  that 
meet  the  teacher  in  the  school-room,  and  shows  how  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  emulation,  and  commends  the  system  of  instruction  by  indue- 
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tlon  instead  of  deduction;  and  the  importance  of  substituting  inves- 
tigation for  memorizing.    (104  pp.) 

The  tenth  report,  1846,  gives  the  history  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem in  Massachusetts,  and  shows  the  relation  which  education  holds 
to  the  future  generations  of  the  commonwealth.     (35  pp.) 

The  eleventh  report,  1847,  makes  a  strong  presentation  of  the 
power  of  the  common  schools  to  redeem  the  State  from  social  evils 
and  crimes.  There  is  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  education  in  the  prevention  of  vice  and  crime.  The  letter 
of  1841  had  inquired  regarding  the  effect  of  education  upon  thrift 
and  industry.  Replies  obtained  to  the  letter  of  1847  gave  encourag- 
ing facts  and  opinions  in  regard  to  the  moral  effect  of  school  educa- 
tion. The  report  continues  to  discuss  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
and  the  methods  of  securing  regular  attendance  of  children,  and 
paints  a  picture  of  the  effect  of  universal  education: 

''Every  follower  of  God  and  friend  of  humankind  will  find  the  only 
sure  means  of  carrying  forward  the  particular  reform  to  which  he  is 
devoted,  in  universal  education.  In  whatever  department  of  philan- 
thropy he  may  be  engaged,  he  will  find  that  department  to  be  only  a 
segment  of  the  great  circle  of  beneficence  of  which  universal  educa- 
tion is  the  center  and  circumference."    (80  pp.) 

The  twelfth  and  last  report  of  Horace  Mann  presents  -anew  the 
capacity  of  the  common  school  system,  to  improve  the  pecuniary  con- 
dition and  elevate  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  character  of 
the  commonwealth;  repeating  with  new  force  the  arguments  brought 
forward  in  previous  reports.  He  shows  the  importance  of  religion 
and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  common  school;  shows  thd  im- 
portance of  health  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  physical  train- 
ing in  the  school-room;  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  the  schools  fbr 
the  political  education  of  the  citizens.  His  devices  to  show  the  use 
of  intelligence  gained  in  the  schools  to  the  mechanic,  the  merchant, 
and  the  farmer,  seem  inexhaustible.     (120  pp.) 

As  a  consequence  of  the  seventh  report,  which  sets  forth  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  schools  of  Germany,  there  arose  the  famous  con- 
troversy with  the  thirty-one  Boston  schoolmasters. 

In  studying  the  records  of  Massachusetts  one  is  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  every  new  movement  in  education  has  run  the  gauntlet  of 
fierce  and  bitter  opposition  before  adoption.  The  ability  of  the  con- 
servative party  has  always  been  conspicuous,  and  the  friends  of  the 
new  measure  have  been  forced  to  exert  all  their  strength,  and  to 
eliminate  one  after  another  the  objectionable  features  discovered  in 
advance  by  their  enemies.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  success  of  so  many 
of  the  reforms  and  improvements  that  have  proceeded  from  this 
State.    The  fire  of  criticism  has  purified  the  gold  from  the  droM  In  i 
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large  measure  already  before  the  stage  of  practical  experiment  has 
begun.  In  reviewing  this  long  record  of  bitter  quarrels  over  new 
measures  that  have  now  become  old  and  venerable  because  of  their 
good  results  in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  we  are  apt  to  become  impatient 
and  blame  too  severely  the  conservative  party  in  Massachusetts. 

We  forget  that  the  opposition  helped  to  perfect  the  theory  of  the 
reform,  and  did  much  to  make  it  a  real  advance  instead  of  a  mere 
change  from  one  imperfect  method  to  another.  Even  at  best,  edu- 
cational changes  are  often  only  changes  of  fashion,  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  sure  to  need  correction 
by  a  fresh  reaction.  Again,  it  is  patent  in  Massachusetts  history  that 
the  defects  of  old  methods  were  in  great  part  remedied  by  the  good 
sense  and  skill  of  many  highly  cultured  teachers  who  still  practiced 
them,  and  hence  the  wholesale  denunciation  of  the  old  methods  was 
felt  to  be  unjust.  The  best  teachers  resented  the  attack  on  their 
methods.  It  seemed  unfair,  because  it  charged  against  the  method 
all  the  mistakes  committed  by  inexperience  and  stupidity,  and  be- 
cause, too,  it  claimed  more  for  the  new  device  than  could  be  realized. 
The  old  was  condemned  for  its  poor  results  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
incompetent,  while  the  new  was  commended  as  the  ideal,  without 
considering  what  it  would  become  in  the  hands  of  unfaithful  teachers. 

Take  as  an  instance  of  this  the  use  of  textbooks.  Every  one  will 
admit  that  what  is  called  the  "slavish  use"  of  such  means  is  a  great 
evil.  The  memorizing  of  words  and  sentences,  without  criticism  anc^ 
reflection  on  their  meaning,  is  a  mechanical  training  of  the  mind  and 
fit  only  for  parrots. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  proper  use  of  the  printed  page  is  the 
greatest  of  all  arts  taught  in  the  school.  How  to  get  out  of  printed 
words  sind  sentences  the  original  thought  and  observation  recorded 
there — how  to  verify  these  and  critically  go  over  the  steps  of  the 
author's  mind — this  is  the  method  of  discovery  and  leads  to  the  only 
real  progress.  For  real  progress  6omes  from  availing  one's  self  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  race  and  using  it  as  an  instrument  of  new  discovery. 
That  other  method  sometimes  commended,  of  original  investigation 
without  aid  from  books,  forgets  that  mankind  has  toiled  for  long 
thousands  of  years  to  construct  a  ladder  of  achievement  and  that 
civilization  is  on  the  highest  round  of  this  ladder.  It  has  invented 
school  education  in  order  that  its  youth  may  climb  quiekly  to  the 
top  on  the  rounds  which  have  been  added  one  by  one,  slowly,  in 
the  lapse  of  ages.  The  youth  shall  profit  vicariously  by  the  thought 
and  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  For  the  child  of 
the  savage  tribe  there  is  no  such  vicarious  thinking  and  living;  he 
begins  practically  at  the  bottom  of  this  ladder  and  with  no  rounds  on 
wliSeh  he  majr  climb. 
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Now  there  was  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  much  excellent 
teaching  in  the  academies  and  common  schools — teaching  which 
trained  the  pupil  to  criticise  and  verify  instead  of  to  accept  the  state- 
ments of  the  book  with  blind  credulity.  The  good  teachers  knew 
that  their  methods  were  good,  and  felt  indignant  to  hear  them  cari- 
catured and  an  inferior  method  recommended  as  a  substitute. 

For  the  merely  oral  method  does  not  possess  in  it  the  capability 
of  producing  the  independent  scholar  who  can  be  trained  by  holdia^ 
him  responsible  for  mastering  critically  the  printed  page,  and  ma 
ing  alive  again  its  thoughts  and   perceptions.    It  was  a  sense 
something  valuable  in  the  old  method  that  was  not  touched  by  t 
criticisms  of  Horace  Mann  that  led  to  the  reply  of  the  Boston  ma^^'-*' 
ters. 

Here  we  come  to  the  closer  view  of  the  character  of  Horace  Man  ^^^* 
He  was,  like  so  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  Puritans,  modeled  c_— ^* 
the  type  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The  close  and  continuous  study  ^  ®* 
the  characters  portrayed  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  weekly  sermon;  -^■^*» 
most  of  which  were  studies  of  those  characters,  had  educated  a^^^^' 
Puritans  to  see  ideals  of  character  in  ancient  leaders  who  devott-^*  ^ 
themselves  to  a  cause  and  withstood  popular  clamor,  fiercely  d^^  '^ 
nouncing  whatever  form  of  idol  worship  they  saw  among  their  ecu 
trymen. 

The  ideal  of  a  strong,  serious-minded,  independent  manhood, 
swerved  by  personal  interest,  thoroughly  patriotic  and  devoted 
the  public  interest;  it  draws  its  support  from  a  sense  of  righteousn 
that  gives  it  a  backbone  coterminous  with  the  axis  on  which  th 
universe  revolves.    So  long  as  this  character  is  recognized  and 
spected.  and  has  in  the  main  the  support  of  the  community,  sma 
and  great,  it  stands  firm  like  an  oak,  and  thrives  on  the  hostility 
the  elements  in  society  that  it  opposes. 

But  this  species  of  character  modeled  on  the  Hebrew  prophet,  ^B-t 
should  be  said,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  an  inward  tragedy  than       ^ 
genuine  historical  one.    The  average  man  puts  on  the  air  of  a  cen 
of  his  age  or  his  community,  and  develops  an  overweening  egotis: 
or  he  poses  as  an  unappreciated  genius  for  poetry,  or  philosophy,  c^r 
philanthropy,   or  statesmanship,   or  theology,   or  ethical   purity  ^>/ 
character. 

The  pathway  of  history  for  eighteen  centuries  is  strewn  wi^/v 
wrecked  individualities  of  men  who  have  become  fanatics  or  cranlDV 
through  the  demoniac  possession  of  a  single  idea,  and  the  self' 
delusion — a  suggestion  of  the  Evil  One — ^that  they  are  exceptionaUf 
wise  and  gifted  above  their  fellowmen;  that  they,  in  short,  are  ric^t 
and  the  world  all  wrong. 

It  is  saved  from  being  a  tragedy  in  Horace  Mann,  and  In  other 
great  men  before  and  after  who  have  personified  this  Hebrew  prophet 
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1.  Commencing  with  the  outlook  of  the  child  upon  the  world  of 
nature,  it  has  been  found  that  arithmetic  or  mathematical  study  fur- 
nishes the  first  scientific  key  to  the  existence  of  bodies  and  their  var- 
ious motions.    Biathematics  in  its  pure  form  as  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  the  application  of  the  analytical  method,  as  well  as 
mathematics  applied  to  matter  and  force,  or  statics  and  dynamics, 
furnishes  us  the  peculiar  study  that  gives  to  us,  whether  as  children 
or  as  men,  the  command  of  nature  in  this  its  quantitative  aspect. 
Mathematics  furnishes  the  instrument,  the  tool  of  thought  which 
Sives  us  power  in  this  realm.    But  useful,  nay,  essential,  as  this 
mathematical  or  quantitative  study  is  for  this  first  aspect  of  nature, 
it  is  limited  to  it,  and  should  not  be  applied  to  the  next  phase  of 
xia-ture,  which  is  that  of  organic  life.    For  we  must  not  study  in 
tlie  growth  of  the  plant  simply  the  mechanical  action  of  forces, 
but  we  must  subordinate  everything  quantitative  and  mathematical 
to  the  principle  of  life,  or  movement  according  to  internal  purpose  or 
design.    The  principle  of  life  or  biology  is  no  substitute,  on  the 
oUier  hand,  for  the  mathematical  or  quantitative  study.    The  forces, 
beat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  galvanism,  gravitation,  inorganic 
metter — all  these  things  are  best  studied  from  the  mathematical  point 
^t  view.    The  superstitious  savage,  however,  imposes  upon  the  inor- 
Ssiiiic  world  the  principle  of  biology.    He  sees  the  personal  efFort  of 
>I>irits  in  winds  and  storms,  in  fire  and  fiowing  streams.    He  substi- 
tutes for  mathematics  the  principle  of  life,  and  looks  in  the  move- 
n^ent  of  inanimate  things  for  an  indwelling  soul.    This  is  the  ani- 
^x^tatic  standpoint  of  human  culture — the  substitution  of  the  biologic 
method  of  looking  at  the  world  for  the  quantitative  or  mathematical 
^ew. 

The  bare  mention  of  these  differences  will  suffice  for  the  purpose 
^'  proving  the  necessity  of  separating  these  two  groups  of  studies 
^^d  for  giving  each  its  independent  place  in  the  curriculum. 

2.  The  second  group  includes  whatever  is  organic  in  nature — 

^Xtecially  studies  relating  to  the  plant  and  the  animal — the  growth 

^t  material  for  food  and  clothing,  and  in  a  large  measure  for  means 

^t  transportation  and  culture.    This  study  of  the  organic  phase  of 

^tore  forms  a  great  portion  of  the  branch  of  study  known  as  geog- 

^phy  in  the  elementary  school.    Geography  takes  up  also  some  of 

^e  topics  that  belong  to  the  mathematical  or  quantitative  view  of 

^ore,  but  it  takes  them  up  into  a  new  combination  with  a  view  to 

Bliow  how  they  are  related  to  organic  life — to  creating  and  supplying 

the  needs  of  the  plant,  animal,  and  man.    There  is.  it  is  true,  a 

"concentration"  in  this  respect,  that  the  mathematical  or  quantitative 

an>ears  in  geography  as  subordinated  to  the  principle  of  organic 

lite.    For  the  quantitative — namely,  inorganic  matter  and  the  torc^fft 
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1.    The  successive  generations  of  men,  taken  collectively,  consti- 
tute a  great  commonwealth. 

"2.  The  property  of  the  commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  its  youth  up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from  pov- 
erty and  vice,  and  prepare  them  for  adequate  performance  of  their 
social  and  civil  duties. 

"3.  The  successive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees  bound  to 
the  faithful  execution  of  this  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations; 
and  the  embezzlement  and  pillage  from  children  and  descendants 
have  not  less  of  criminality  but  far  more  than  the  same  ofTenses  when 
perpetrated  against  contemporaries." 

The  net  result  of  Mr.  Mann's  labors  in  his  great  career  as  educa- 
tional statesman  is  put  tersely  by  Mr.  Martin  in  these  words: 

"In  the  evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  public  schools  during  these 
twelve  years  of  Mr.  Mann's  labors: 

"Statistics  tell  us  that  the  appropriations  for  public  schools  had 
doubled;  that  more  than  $2,000,000  had  been  spent  in  providing  bet- 
ter school-houses;  that  the  wages  of  men  as  teachers  had  increased 
62  per  cent.,  of  women  61  per  cent.,  while  the  whole  number  of 
women  employed  as  teachers  had  increased  64  per  cent;  one  month 
had  been  added  to  the  average  length  of  the  schools;  the  ratio  of  pri- 
vate school  expenditures  to  those  of  the  public  schools  had  dimin- 
ished from  75  per  cent,  to  36  per  cent.;  the  compensation  of  school 
committees  had  been  made  compulsory,  and  their  supervision  was 
more  general  and  more  constant;  three  normal  schools  had  been 
established,  and  had  sent  out  several  hundred  teachers,  who  were 
making  themselves  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  State."  (Martin's  Educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  p.  174.) 

In  conclusion  I  suggest  again  the  thought  of  Mr.  Mann  as  a  cha^ 
acter  inspired  with  missionary  zeal  to  reform  society  by  means  of 
the  school  system.  It  was  this  missionary  zeal  that  led  him  to  advo- 
cate in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  the  first  insane  asylum,  and 
secure  its  establishment — to  favor  the  establishment  of  asylums  for 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind;  to  secure  Normal  Schools,  humane  school 
discipline,  methods  of  instruction  that  appeal  to  the  child's  interest 
and  arouse  him  to  self-activity,  and  finally  to  devote  the  evening 
of  his  life  to  the  Antioch  College  experiment. 

It  is  this  missionary  zeal  for  the  school  that  works  so  widely  and 
in  so  many  followers  to-day.  What  enthusiastic  teacher  is  not  prond 
to  be  called  a  disciple  of  Horace  Mann? 

WILLIAM    T.     HARRIS, 
Washington,  D.  G. 
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THE   NECESSITY   FOR   FIVE   CO-ORDINATE   GROUPS 

OF  STUDIES  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  is  a  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Jacksonyille, 
Fla.,  February  19,  1896: 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  it  was  partly  assumed 
that  the  studies  of  the  school  fall  naturally  into  five  co-ordinate 
groups,  thus  permitting  a  choice  within  each  group  as  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  several  topics,  some  finding  a  place  early  in  the 
curriculum  and  others  later.  These  five  co-ordinate  groups  were 
first,  mathematics  and  physics;  second,  biology,  including  chiefly  the 
plant  and  the  animal;  third,  literature  and  art,  including  chiefly  the 
study  of  literary  works  of  art;  fourth,  grammar  and  the  technical 
and  scientific  study  of  language,  leading  to  such  branches  as  logic 
and  psychology;  fifth,  history  and  the  study  of  sociological,  political, 
and  social  institutions.  Each  one  of  these  groups,  it  was  assumed, 
stefild  be  r^iresented  in  the  curriculum  at  all  times  by  some  topic 
salted  to  the  age  and  previous  training  of  the  pupil.  This  would  be 
demanded  by  the  two  kinds  of  correlation  defined  in  that  Report  as 
(1)  "symmetrical  whole  of  studies  in  the  world  of  liuman  learning," 
and  (2)  the  "psychological  symmetry — or  the  whole  mind." 

The  first  stage  of  school  education  is  education  for  culture,  and 
education  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  command  of  the  conventionali- 
ties of  intelligence.  These  conventionalities  are*  such  arts  as  read- 
ing and  writing  and  the  use  of  figures,  technicalities  of  maps,  dic- 
tionaries, the  art  of  drawing,  and  all  of  those  semi-mechanical  facll- 
itfes  which  enable  the  child  to  get  access  to  the  intellectual  conquests 
of  the  race.  Later  on  in  the  school  course,  when  the  pupil  passes 
out  of  his  elementary  studies,  which  partake  more  of  the  nature  of 
practice  than  of  theory,  he  comes  in  the  secondary  school  and  the 
college  to  the  study  of  science  and  the  technic  necessary  for  its 
pireservation  and  communication.  All  these  things  belong  to  the 
first  stage  of  school  instruction  whose  aim  is  culture.  On  the  other 
hand,  post-graduate  work  and  the  work  of  professional  schools  have 
not  the  aim  of  culture  so  much  as  the  aim  of  fitting  the  person  for 
a  special  vocation.  In  the  post-graduate  work  of  universities  the 
demand  is  for  original  investigation  in  special  fields.  In  the  profes- 
sional school  the  student  masters  the  elements  of  a  particular  prac- 
tice, learning  its  theory,  and  its  art 

It  is  In  the  first  stage,  the  schools  for  culture,  that  the  five  co- 
ordinate branches  should  be  represented  in  a  symmetrical  manner. 
It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  a  course  of  university  study  or  that  of  a 
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professional  school  should  be  symmetrical.  But  specializing  should 
follow  a  course  of  study  for  culture  in  which  the  symmetrical  whole 
of  human  learning  and  the  symmetrical  whole  of  the  soul  should  be 
considered.  From  the  primary  school,  therefore,  on  through  the 
■academic  course  of  the  college,  there  should  be  symmetry  and  five 
co-ordinate  groups  of  studies  represented  at  each  part  of  the  course 
— at  least  in  each  year,  although  perhaps  not  throughout  each  part 
of  the  year. 

I  said  that  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  partly  assumed  all  this  In 
vegard  to  the  five  co-ordinate  groups.    I  meant  that  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  had  not  only  assumed  it,  but  to  some  extent  argued  the 
question,  for  in  the  detailed  consideration  of  literature,  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  and  history,  much  pains  was  taken  to  show 
the  scope  and  significance  of  these  studies.    Their  difTeren'ces,  both 
objective  and  subjective^  were  pointed  out.    It  was  shown  that  their 
study  calls  into  activity  different  methods  of  observation  and  difCer- 
«nt  trains  of  thought — different  categories  of  the  mind»  so  to  speak. 
It  was  shown  objectively  that  these  branches  cover  different  por- 
tions of  the  map  of  human  learning,  lying  in  some  places  contiguous 
to  one  another,  and  sometimes  widely  separated.    In  the  light  of  this 
explanation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  intended 
their  report  to  convince  the  careful  reader  that  no  one  of  these  groups 
could  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  any  other,  and  that  no  one  of 
these  groups  could  be  spared  from  a  symmetrical  whole  without  dis- 
torting the  pupil's  view  of  the  world.    If  this  assumption  of  the 
Committee  had  been  fully  understood,  and  if  the  purpose  of  the 
Report  had  been  manifest  upon  the  first  reading,  no  one  would  have 
found  the  Report  lacking  in  a  full  treatment  of  the  question  of  the 
concentration  of  studies,  and  no  one  would  have  been  disappointed. 
For  it  would  have  needed  no  additional  argument  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  if  there  are  five  co-ordinate  groups  neither  one  of 
which  can  be  a  substitute  for  the  other,  and  each  one  of  which  ifl 
essential  to  the  child's  symmetrical  view  of  his  world,  a  concentra- 
tion which  subordinated  one  or  more  of  these  groups  to  another 
would  do  violence  to  the  child's  culture.    It  became  painfully  evi- 
dent, however,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  at  Cleveland  and  sub- 
sequently, that  the  assumption  of  the  Committee,  as  well  as  tbe 
main  line  of  exposition  in  their  Report,  had  been  entirely  missed 
by  many  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  concentration  in  studies. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  invitation  of 
the  President  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  to  present  on 
this  occasion  in  a  new  form  the  arguments  made  in  that  Report 
and  some  statement  for  the  reasons  for  what  is  assiuned  without 
argument  in  that  Report 
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1.  Commencing  with  the  outlook  of  the  child  upon  the  world  of 
nature,  it  has  been  found  that  arithmetic  or  mathematical  study  fur- 
nishes the  first  scientific  key  to  the  existence  of  bodies  and  their  var- 
ious motions.  Mathematics  in  its  pure  form  as  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  the  application  of  the  analytical  method,  as  well  as 
mathematics  applied  to  matter  and  force,  or  statics  and  dynamics, 
furnishes  us  the  peculiar  study  that  gives  to  us,  whether  as  children 
or  as  men,  the  command  of  nature  in  this  its  quantitative  aspect. 
Mathematics  furnishes  the  instrument,  the  tool  of  thought  which 
gives  us  power  in  this  realm.  But  useful,  nay,  essential,  as  this 
mathematical  or  quantitative  study  is  for  this  first  aspect  of  nature, 
it  is  limited  to  it,  and  should  not  be  applied  to  the  next  phase  of 
nature,  which  is  that  of  organic  life.  For  we  must  not  study  in 
the  growth  of  the  plant  simply  the  mechanical  action  of  forces, 
but  we  must  subordinate  everything  quantitative  and  mathematical 
to  the  principle  of  life,  or  movement  according  to  internal  purpose  or 
design.  The  principle  of  life  or  biology  is  no  substitute,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  mathematical  or  quantitative  study.  The  forces, 
heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  galvanism,  gravitation,  inorganic 
matter — all  these  things  are  best  studied  from  the  mathematical  point 
of  view.  The  superstitious  savage,  however,  imposes  upon  the  inor- 
ganic world  the  principle  of  biology.  He  sees  the  personal  effort  of 
spiiits  in  winds  and  storms,  in  fire  and  flowing  streams.  He  substi- 
tutes for  mathematics  the  principle  of  life,  and  looks  in  the  move- 
ment of  inanimate  things  for  an  indwelling  soul.  This  is  the  ani- 
mistic standpoint  of  human  culture — ^the  substitution  of  the  biologic 
method  of  looking  at  the  world  for  the  quantitative  or  mathematical 
view. 

The  bare  mention  of  these  differences  will  suffice  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  the  necessity  of  separating  these  two  groups  of  studies 
and  for  giving  each  its  independent  place  in  the  curriculum. 

2.  The  second  group  includes  whatever  is  organic  in  nature — 
especially  studies  relating  to  the  plant  and  the  animal — ^the  growth 
of  material  for  food  and  clothing,  and  in  a  large  measure  for  means 
of  transportation  and  culture.  This  study  of  the  organic  phase  of 
nature  forms  a  great  portion  of  the  branch  of  study  known  as  geog- 
raphy in  the  elementary  school.  Geography  takes  up  also  some  of 
the  topics  that  belong  to  the  mathematical  or  quantitative  view  of 
nature,  but  it  takes  them  up  into  a  new  combination  with  a  view  to 
show  how  they  are  related  to  organic  life — to  creating  and  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  plant,  animal,  and  man.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
''concentration*'  in  this  respect,  that  the  mathematical  or  quantitative 
appears  in  geography  as  subordinated  to  the  principle  of  organic 
life.    For  the  quantitative — ^namely,  inorganic  matter  and  the  forces 
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of  the  solar  system — appear  as  pre-suppoeltions  of  life.  Life  uses 
this  as  material  out  of  which  to  organize  its  structures.  The  plant 
builds  itself  a  structure  of  vegetable  cells,  transmuting  what  is  in- 
organic into  vegetable  tissue;  so,  too,  the  animal  builds  over  organic 
and  inorganic  substances,  drawing  from  the  air  and  ^ater  and  from 
inorganic  salts  and  acids,  and  by  use  of  heat,  light  and  electricity, 
converting  vegetable  tissue  into  animal  tissue.  The  revelation  of 
the  life  principle  in  plant  and  animal  is  not  a  mathematical  one;  it 
is  not  a  mechanism  moved  by  pressure  from  without,  or  by  attraction 
from  within;  it  is  not  a  mere  displacement  or  an  aggregation,  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  In  so  far  as  it  is  organic  there  is  a  formative 
principle  which  originates  motion  and  modifies  the  inorganic  mate- 
rials and  the  mere  dynamic  forces  of  nature,  giving  them  special 
form  and  direction  so  as  to  build  up  vegetable  or  animal  structures. 

Kant  defined  organism  as  something  within  which  every  part  is 
both  means  and  end  to  all  the  other  parts;  all  the  other  parts  function 
in  building  up  or  developing  each  part,  and  each  part  in  its  turn  Is  a 
means  for  the  complete  growth  of  every  other  part.  These  two 
phases  of  nature,  the  inorganic  and  the  organic,  exhaust  the  entire 
field.  Hence  a  quantitative  study  conducted  in  pure  and  applied 
mathematics  and  biology  (or  the  study  of  life  in  its  manifestations), 
covers  nature. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  drawing  does  not  belong  to  a  separate 
group  in  the  course  of  study,  and  whether  manual  training  is  not  a 
study  co-ordinate  with  history  and  grammar.  There  are  a  number 
of  branches  of  study  such  as  drawing,  manual  training,  phyBical  cul- 
ture, and  the  like,  which  ought  to  be  taught  in  every  well-regulated 
school,  but  they  will  easily  find  a  place  within  the  five  groups  so  f&r 
as  their  intellectual  co-efficients  are  concerned.  Drawing,  for  in- 
stance, may  belong  to  art  or  aesthetics  on  one  side,  but  practically  it 
is  partly  physical  training  with  a  view  to  skill  in  the  hand  and  eye» 
and  partly  mathematical  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  geometric 
form.  As  a  phyBical  training  its  rationale  is  to  be  found  in  phyfr- 
iology,  and  hence  it  belongs  in  this  respect  to  the  second  phase  of 
the  study  of  nature.  As  relating  to  the  production  of  form  it  be- 
longs to  geometry  and  trigonometry  and  arithmetic,  or  the  first 
phase  of  nature,  the  inorganic.  As  relating  to  art  or  the  aesthetic  it 
belongs  to  the  third  group  of  studies,  within  which  literature  is 
the  main  discipline.  But  beside  literature  there  are  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  and  music  to  be  included  in  the  aesthetic  or 
art  group  of  studies.  Manual  training,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  to 
the  transformation  of  material  such  as  wood  or  stone  or  other 
minerals  into  structures  for  human  use,  namely,  for  architecture  and 
for  machines.    It  is  clear  enough  that  the  rationale  of  all  this  is  to 
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be  foand  in  mathematics,  hence  manual  training  does  not  furnish  a 
new  principle,  different  from  that  found  in  the  first  or  the  secona 
study  relating  to  nature. 

3.  The  first  study  relating  to  human  nature,  as  contrasted  with 
mere  organic  and  inorganic  nature,  is  literature.  Literature,  as  the 
fifth  and  highest  of  the  fine  arts,  reveals  human  nature  in  its  in- 
trinsic form.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  a  literary  work  of  art, 
a  poem,  whether  lyric,  dramatic,  or  epic,  or  a  prose  work  of  art,  such 
as  a  novel  or  a  drama,  reveals  human  nature  in  its  height  and  depth. 
It  shows  the  growth  of  a  feeling  or  sentiment  first  into  a  conviction 
and  then  into  a  deed:  feelings,  thoughts,  and  deeds  are  thus  con- 
nected by  a  literary  work  of  art  in  such  a  way  as  to  explain  a  com- 
plete genesis  of  human  action.  Moreover,  in  a  literary  work  of  art 
there  is  a  revelation  of  man  as  a  member  of  social  institutions.  The 
nucleus  of  the  literary  work  of  art  is  usually  an  attack  of  the  in- 
dividual upon  some  one  of  the  social  institutions  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  namely,  a  collision  with  the  state,  with  civil  society,  or  with 
the  Church.  This  collision  furnishes  an  occasion  for  either  a  comic 
or  tragic  solution.  The  nature  of  the  individual  and  of  his  evolution 
of  feeling  into  thoughts  and  deeds  is  shown  vividly  upon  the  back- 
ground of  institutions  and  social  life.  The  work  of  art,  whether 
music,  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture,  belongs  to  the  same 
group  as  literature,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  method  in  which  the 
work  of  art  should  be  studied  is  not  the  method  adopted  as  applica- 
ble to  inorganic  nature  or  to  organic  nature.  The  physiology  of  a 
plant  or  an  animal,  and  the  habits  and  modes  of  growth  and  peculiai^- 
ities  of  action  on  the  part  of  plants  and  animals,  are  best  compre- 
hended by  a  different  method  of  study  from  that  which  should  be 
employed  in  studying  the  work  of  art.  The  work  of  art  has  a  new 
principle,  one  that  transcends  life.  It  is  the  principle  of  responsible 
individuality  and  the  principle  of  free  subordination  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  to  a  social  whole.  It  is  in  fact  the  exercise  of  original 
responsibility  in  opposition  to  a  social  whole,  and  the  consequent 
retribution  or  other  reaction,  that  makes  the  content  of  the  work  ot 
art  Further  discussion  is  not  necessary  to  show  how  absurd  would 
bJB  a  purely  mathematical  treatment,  or  a  biological  treatment,  of  a 
work  of  art.  Mathematics  and  biology  must  enter  into  a  considera- 
tion of  works  of  art  only  in  a  very  subordinate  degree.  It  would  be 
equally  absurd  to  attempt  to  apply  the  method  in  which  a  work  of 
art  should  be  studio  to  the  study  of  an  organic  form  or  to  the  study 
of  inorganic  matter  and  forces. 

4.  The  next  co-ordinate  branch  includes  grammai*  and  language, 
and  studies  allied  to  it,  such  as  logic  and  psychology.  In  the  ele- 
mentary school  we  have  only  grammar.     Grammar  treats  of  the 
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structure  of  language;  there  is  a  mechanical  side  to.  It.  In  orthog- 
rapny,  and  a  technical  side  to  it  in  etymology  and  syntax.  But  one 
cannot  call  grammar  in  any  peculiar  sense  a  formal  study  any  mote 
than  he  can  apply  the  same  epithet  to  one  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Natural  science  deals  with  the  laws  of  material  bodies  and  forces. 
Laws  are  forms  of  acting  or  of  being,  and  yet  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant content  of  natural  science  is  stated  in  the  laws  which  it  has 
discovered.  So  in  the  studies  that  relate  to  man,  the  forms  of  hu- 
man speech  are  very  important.  All  grammatical  studies  require  a 
twofold  attitude  of  the  mind,  one  toward  the  sign  and  one  toward  the 
signification;  the  shape  of  a  letter  or  the  form  of  a  word  or  the 
peculiarity  of  a  vocal  utterance,  these  must  be  attended  to,  but  they 
must  be  at  once  subordinated  to  the  significance  of  the  hidden 
thought  which  has  become  revealed  by  the  sign  or  utterance.  The 
complexity  of  grammatical  study  is  seen  at  once  fr6m  this  point  of 
view.  It  is  a  double  act  of  the  will  focusing  the  attention  upon  two 
different  phases  at  once,  namely,  upon  the  natural  phase  and  the 
spiritual  phase,  and  the  fusion  of  the  two  in  one.  Looking  at  this 
attitude  of  the  mind,  at  this  method  of  grammatical  study,  we  see  at 
once  how  difTerent  it  all  is  from  the  attitude  of  the  mind  In  the 
study  of  a  work  of  art.  In  grammar  we  should  not  look  to  an  evolu- 
tion of  a  feeling  into  a  thought  or  a  deed;  that  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place.  But  we  must  give  attention  to  the  literal  and  prosaic 
word  written  or  spoken,  and  consider  it  as  an  expression  of  a  thought 
We  must  note  the  structure  of  the  intellect  as  revealed  ^n  this  form. 
The  word  is  a  part  of  speech,  having  some  one  of  the  many  func- 
tions which  the  word  can  fulfill  in  expressing  a  thought  Deep^ 
down  than  grammatical  structure  is  the  logical  structure,  and  this 
is  a  more  fundamental  revelation  of  the  action  of  pure  mind.  Logic 
is  in  fact  a  part  of  psychology.  Opening  from  one  door  toward  an- 
other, we  pass  on  our  way  from  orthography,  etymology,  and  S3mtaz 
to  logic  and  to  psychology.  All  the  way  we  use  the  same  method; 
we  use  the  sign  or  manifestation  as  a  means  of  discovering  the 
thought  and  the  scientific  classification  of  the  thought. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on 
the  abuse  of  grammar  in  the  study  of  literary  works  of  art  The 
method  of  grammar  leads  to  wonderful  insight  into  the  nature  of 
reason  itself;  it  is  this  insight  which  it  gives  us  into  our  methods 
of  thinking  and  of  uttering  our  thoughts  that  furnishes  the  Justifica- 
tion for  grammar  as  one  of  the  leading  studied  in  the  curriculum. 
Its  use  in  teaching  correct  speaking  and  writing  is  always  secondary 
to  this  higher  use,  which  is  to  make  conscious  in  man  the  structure 
of  his  thinking  and  expression.  Important  as  it  is,  however,  when  it 
Is  substituted  for  the  method  of  studying  art  it  becomes  an  abuse.   It 
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is  a  poor  way  to  study  Shakspere,  Milton,  Chaucer,  and  the  Bible  to 
grammatically  parse  them  or  analyze  them,  or  to  devote  the  time 
to  their  philological  peculiarities,  the  history  of  the  development  of 
their  language,  or  such  matters.  The  proper  method  of  studying  the 
work  of  art  is  not  a  substitute  for  that  in  grammar;  it  does  not  open 
the  windows  of  the  mind  toward  the  logical,  philological,  or  psycho- 
logical structure  of  human  thought  and  action. 

5.    There  is  a  fifth  co-ordinate  group  of  studies,  namely,  that  of 
history.    History  looks  to  the  formation  of  the  state  as  the  chief  of 
Jiuman  institutions.    The  development  of  states,  the  collisions  of  in- 
dividuals with  the  state,  the  collisions  of  the  states  with  one  another, 
these  form  the  topic  of  history.    The  method  of  historic  study  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  In  grammatical  study,  and  also  from  that  in  the 
study  of  literary  and  other  works  of  art.    Still  more  different  is  the 
anethod  of  history  from  those  employed  in  the  two  groups  of  studies 
s^lating  to  nature,  namely,  the  mathematical  and  biological  methods. 
The  history  of  literature  and  science  has  many  examples  of  misappli- 
'^^atlons  of  method.    For  instance.  Buckle  in  his  History  of  Civiliza- 
-^ion  has  endeavored  to  apply  the  biological  method  and  to  some  ex- 
"ftjent  that  of  physics,  apparently  thinking  that  the  methods  of  natural 
^science,  which  are  so  good  in  their  application  to  organic  and  inor- 
,SSanic  nature,  are  likewise  good  for  application  within  the  realm  of 
93uman  nature.    The  reader  of  Buckle  will  remember,  for  instance, 
-^Jiat  the  superstitious  character  of  the  Spanish  people  is  explained 
ly  him  as  due  to  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  in  the  peninsula.    In 
Meeting  a  physical  cause  for  explaining  a  spiritual  effect,  Mr.  Buckle 
■seed  over  the  most  obvious  explanation,  which  is  this:    The  people 
»f  Spain  were  for  many  centuries  on  the  marches  or  boundaries  of 
^^hristian  civilization  and  over  against  a  Moslem  civilization.    Wher- 
^»"ver  there  is  a  borderland  between  two  conflicting  civilizations,  a 
-Itference  either  political  or  religious,  there  is  a  sharpening  of  the 
linds  of  the  people  so  far  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  opposition  and 
"bJgotry.     A  continual  effort  to  hold  one's  religious  belief  uncon- 
'tisamlnated  by  the  influence  of  a  neighboring  people  leads  to  narrow- 
^i^^SB  and  to  a  superstitious  adherence  to  forms.    Narrowness  and 
^tlEotry  in  religion  are  the  foe  of  science  and  the  friend  to  all  manner 
^^t  superstitions. 

Mr.  Buckle's  work  has  interested  people  very  much  because  it  is  an 

attempt  to  bring  the  methods  of  natural  science  into  the  study  of 

liiiinan  history.    But  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than 

^n  example  of  the  attempt  to  substitute  for  the  true  method  in  history 

a  ipethod  good  only  in  another  province. 

In  biology  the  whole  animal  is  not  fully  revealed  in  each  of  his 
members,  although,  as  stated  in  Kant's  definition,  each  part  is  alike 
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the  means  and  the  end  for  all  the  others.  The  higher  animals  and 
plants  show  the  greatest  difference  between  parts  and  whole.  But  In 
history  it  is  the  opposite,  the  lower  types  exhibit  the  greatest  dif- 
-ference  between  the  social  whole  and  the  indiyidual  citizen.  Th€ 
progress  in  history  is  toward  freedom  of  the  indiyidual  and  local 
self-government.  In  the  highest  organisms  of  the  State,  therefore, 
there  is  a  greater  similarity  between  the  individual  and  the  national 
whole  to  which  he  belongs.  The  individual  takes  a  more  active  part 
in  governing  himself.  The  state  becomes  more  and  more  an  instni- 
monl  of  self-government  in  his  hands.  In  the  lowest  states  the 
gigantic  personality  of  the  social  whole  is  all  in  all,  and  the  indi- 
Tldunl  personality  is  null  except  the  supreme  ruler  and  in  the  few 
associated  with  him. 

The  method  of  history  keeps  its  gaze  fixed  upon  the  development 
of  the  social  whole  and  the  progress  which  it  makes  in  realizing 
within  its  citizens  the  freedom  of  the  whole.  This  method,  it  is  evi- 
dent enough,  is  different  from  those  in  literature  and  grammar,  dif- 
ferent also  from  the  biological  and  the  mathematical  methods.  In 
history  we  see  how  the  little  selves  or  individuals  unite  to  form  the 
big  self  or  the  nation.  The  analogies  to  this  found  in  biology, 
namely,  the  combination  of  individual  cells  into  the  entire  vegetable 
or  animal  organism,  are  all  illusive  so  far  as  furnishing  a  clew  to  the 
process  of  human  history. 

The  question  might  arise,  where  religion  would  be  found  in  these 
'Co-ordinate  branches.     Religion  would,  I  think,  make  a  sixth  co- 
ordinate branch  if  it  were  introduced  into  the  school,  for  religion 
persistently  looks  at  every  thing  and  event,  every  feeling,  thought, 
and  deed,  in  its  direct  relation  to  the  Divine  Reason.    This  Is  evi- 
dently a  method  very  deeply  separated  from  the  methods  in  any  one 
of  the  five  co-ordinate  branches  of  studies  that  have  been  mentioned 
in  this  paper.    It  is  so  different,  in  fact,  that  it  furnishes  a  ground 
for  removing  the  study  of  religion  from  the  school  in  which  the 
other  branches  are  studied.    The  method  of  religion  is  essentlzUT 
the  method  of  authority.    That  of  the  study  of  science  is  essentiallT 
one  of  critical  alertness  and  personal  verification.     The  scientific 
method  of  mind  is  the  most  hostile  of  all  to  the  religious;  it  saps  all 
authority  as  such.     The  mathematical  is  to  be  included  under  the 
scientific  method ;  so,  too,  is  the  grammatical ;  but  not  so  the  litervT 
and  historic  methods.    Literature  professedly  deals  in  fiction,  in  ideil 
presentations,  in  artistic  wholes  which  are  not  found   in  nature. 
History,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  authorities  for  the  events 
which  it  narrates.    Its  dealing  with  historic  authorities  resembles  tn 
tsome  respects  that  followed  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but 
In  other  respects,  namely,  in  the  treatment  of  the  evidences,  it  re- 
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sembles  the  scientific  study  of  data  derived  from  the  observation  of 
nature.  But  religion  demands  from  first  to  last  a  complete  surren- 
der of  the  mind  to  the  authority  of  revelation.  On  the  one  hand  it 
is  claimed  by  those  who  believe  in  separating  the  school  and  the 
Church  that  religious  instruction  should  be  surrounded  by  the 
solemnities  and  ceremonials  of  the  Church,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
approached  in  the  self-assertive,  skeptical  attitude  of  one  coming 
from  the  lesson  in  mathematics  or  natural  science,  or  even  literature, 
grammar,  or  history.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  claim  for  the 
school  a  sixth  co-ordinate  branch  of  study — namely,  religion — ^think 
that  this  argument  for  the  separation  of  methods  so  widely  asunder 
as  these  of  religion  and  science  has  been  entirely  overrated.  But 
they  too  would  carefully  guard  against  the  encroachment  of  the  re- 
liglOQS  mode  of  study  into  mathematics,  botany,  history,  and  gram- 
mar. They  would  admit  that  the  co-ordination  is  complete  and  that 
the  separation  of  methods  is  necessary. 

We  can  now  see  what  is  the  relation  of  this  inquiry  into  educa- 
tional values  to  the  questions  of  child-study  and  other  topics  in 
psychology,  as  well  as  to  the  Herbartian  principle  of  interest.  First 
and  foremost  the  teacher  of  the  school  has  before  him  this  question 
of  the  branches  of  learning  to  be  selected.  These  must  be  discovered 
by  looking  at  the  grown  man  in  civilization  rather  than  at  the  child. 
The  child  has  not  yet  developed  his  possibilities.  The  child  first 
shows  what  he  is  truly  and  internally  when  he  becomes  a  grown 
man.  The  child  is  the  acorn.  The  acorn  reveals  what  it  is  in  the 
oak  only  after  a  thousand  years.  So  man  reveals  what  he  is,  not  in 
the  cradle  but  in  the  great  world  of  human  history  and  literature 
and  science.  He  has  written  out  his  nature  upon  the  blackboard  of 
the  nniverse.  In  order  to  know  what  there  is  in  the  human  will  we 
lock  into  Plutarch's  Parallel  Lives.  To  see  what  he  has  done  in 
philosophy,  we  read  Plato,  Aristotle,  Leibniz,  and  Hegel.  For 
science  we  look  to  the  Newtons  and  Darwins.  We  do  not  begin, 
therefbre,  with  child-study  in  our  school  education.  But  next  after 
finding  these  great  branches  of  human  learning  we  consider  the 
child,  and  how  to  bring  him  from  his  possibility  to  his  reality.  Then 
it  becomes  essential  to  study  the  child  and  his  manner  of  evolution. 
We  must  discover  which  of  its  interests  are  already  on  the  true  road 
toward  human  greatness.  We  must  likewise  discover  which  ones 
conflict  with  the  highest  aims,  and  especially  what  interests  there 
are  that,  although  seemingly  in  conflict  with  tne  highest  ends  of 
man,  are  yet  really  tributary  to  human  greatness,  leading  up  to  it  hy 
winding  routes.  All  these  are  matters  of  child-study,  but  they  all 
jH^soppose  the  first  knowledge,  namely,  the  knowledge  of  the  doings 
of  mature  humanity.    There  can  be  no  step  made  in  rational  child- 
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study  without  keeping  in  view  constantly  these  questions  of  the 
five  co-ordinate  groups  of  study.— W.  T.  Harris,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  NEGLECT  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  adoption  of  physical  training  as  an  essential  feature  of  our 
public  school  system  is  the  new  departure  which  now  seems  destined 
to  distinguish  the  educational  methods  of  the  twentieth  century  from 
those  of  the  nineteenth.    The  change  will  not  come  suddenly,  but  will 
be  the  blossoming  of  a  flower  which  has  already  budded.    The  senti- 
ment in  its  favor  has  for  years  been  steadily  developing;  it  has  been 
widely  adopted  in  Europe,  and  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when 
it  will  be  firmly  established  in  our  American  schools.    It  will  come, 
therefore,  not  as  a  revolution,  but  as  an  evolution.    In  this  matter 
the  colleges  have  taken  the  initiative,  and  the  schools  must  follow. 
This  is  the  >day  of  the  athletic  scholar.     The  time  is  already  purt 
when  each  class  contained  a  few  athletes  only;  for  the  intense  in- 
terest in  manly  sports  has  naturally  resulted  in  sending  all  students 
to  the  gymnasium,  and  improving  the  physique  of  college  graduates 
as  a  class. 

But  if  physical  training  is  good  for  young  men  in  college,  it  19 
better  still  for  children  in  school,  and  especially  important  for  that 
great  majority  who  will  never  go  to  college.  It  is  Just  as  important 
for  girls  as  for  boys,  and  the  earlier  the  age  at  which  it  is  begun,  the 
better.  What  we  need,  therefore,  is  to  get  the  athletic  element  into 
all  grades  of  our  public  schools,  where  it  can  be  given  a  systenuitic 
and  progressive  character  which  will  insure  the  maximum  of 
benefit. 

The  one  great  defect  of  our  public  school  system  is  the  neglect  of 
physical  training.    Upon  the  intellectual  training  of  its  children  the 
community  bestows  the  utmost  care  and  lavishes  money  without 
stint.    This  is  very  wise,  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  to  call  this  an  ideal 
educational  system  is  a  great  mistake.    If  a  child's  body  is  neglected, 
the  labor  bestowed  upon  his  mind  is  in  great  part  wasted,  tor  the 
mind  cannot  be  normally  and  systematically  developed  unless  tb« 
body  is  also  trained.    It  is  not  a  wise  investment  of  the  public  funds 
to  use  them  for  developing  a  race  of  educated  invalids.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  unpatriotic  to  make  athletic  dunced  of  our  children, 
for  education  is  the  corner  stone  of  our  free  institutions.    But  be- 
t^een  two  classes  of  educated  young  people,  one  vigorous  and  the 
other  feeble,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  can  best  serve  the 
state. 

The   necessity  for   physical   training  at  the   present  day  aristf 
largely  from  the  great  preponderance  of  city  life.    A  hundred  yean 
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ago  the  country  schools  were  In  the  majority,  the  school  year  was 
shorter  than  now»  and  the  children  had  abundant  time  for  play  or 
for  work  on  the  farm.  But  now,  when,  in  New  England,  agriculture 
has  given  place  to  manufacture,  and  commerce,  when  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  children  are  in  the  schools,  of  cities  or  large  towns,  the 
amount  of  bodily  exercise  obtainable  is  generally  inadequate,  both 
in  character  and  amount.  Pupils  must  spend  so  many  hours  in  study 
that  but  little  time  is  left  for  out-of-door  sports.  The  more  Tigorous 
boys,  no  doubt,  get  sufficient  exercise;  yet  this  is  always  an  uncer- 
tain quantity,  especially  In  winter.  But  the  more  delicate  boys  can 
get  but  little,  and  as  for  the  girls,  they  have  practically  none.  In 
Fhort,  the  physical  training  of  the  children  is  left  to  influences  wholly 
outside  of  the  school  system;  and  while,  in  earlier  times,  these  in- 
Huences  could  ordinarily  be  relied  upon,  the  present  state  of  society 

cannot  be  relied  upon  at  all. 
What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  physical  training  do  for  the 

children  that  it  is  worth  while?    The  answer  is  that  it  can  confer 

many  benefits,  all  of  which  are  very  much  worth  while.    They  may 

1)6  briefly  summarized  thus: 

1.  Physical  training  of  school  children  invigorates  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  thus  repairing  the  waste  of  brain  tissue  and  keeping 
the  mind  clear  and  active. 

2.  It  aids  digestion  and  improves  nutrition,  whereby  the  blood  is 
^ched,  the  tissues  flrmly  built  up,  and  dyspeptic  headache  pre- 
vented. 

3.  It  strengthens  the  muscular  system,  enabling  the  children  to 
^T  fatigue  and  preparing  them  for  the  laborious  duties  of  life. 

4.  It  gives  tone  to  all  vital  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
Iddneys;  thus  promoting  longevity,  by  preventing  those  diseases  of 
lAter  life  arising  from  weakness  of  these  organs.  A  great  increase  in 
^e  prevalence  of  these  organic  diseases  in  persons  past  the  age  of 
forty  has  been  noted  in  recent  years,  and  one  of  the  causes  to  which 
^oy  can  be  traced  is  a  studious  and  sedentary  childhood. 

5-  It  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  of  consumption.  The  chest 
exercises  increase  the  breathing  capacity  by  augmenting  the  size  and 
^pansion  of  the  lungs.  Free  circulation  in  the  chest  is  also  pro- 
>Qoted  and  the  lungs  acquire  a  tonicity  which  enables  them  to  resist 
^l^Bease  whether  threatening  them  in  the  form  of  chill  or  of  baciUL 
^  liassachusetts,  consumption  causes  more  deaths  than  any  other 
^Usease,  and,  since  its  victims  are  mostly  young  adults,  it  deprives  the 
State  of  those  lives  which  it  can  least  afford  to  lose.  For  the  pre- 
vention of  this  disease,  two  plans  can  be  followed.  One  is  to  avoid 
Infection,  and  the  other  is  to  resist  it.  The  former  of  these  has  been 
imt  Into  practical  operation  by  that  State,  by  the  killing  of  tuberca- 
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lous  cows,  and  by  instructing  the  jpeople  how  to  avoid  Infection  in 
caring  for  the  sick.  But  to  stamp  out  the  disease  by  these  measures 
is  impossible;  consumption  is  endemic  in  this  climate,  the  germs  are 
omnipresent,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  escape  them.  If,  therefore,  we 
cannot  escape,  we  must  learn  how  to  resist  them,  and  the  secret  of 
success  is  this:  The  tubercle  bacillus  finds  a  congenial  soil  in  weak, 
ill-nourished  lungs,  while  in  strong  lungs  it  is  apt  to  languish  and 
die.  The  possession  of  a  sound  pair  of  lungs  is  therefore  the  best 
protective  armor  against  consumption;  and  the  greatest  boon  which 
we  can  confer  upon  the  children  is  to  teach  them  to  so  develop  their 
lungs  that  they  may  successfully  resist  the  tuberculous  infection. 

The  state  does  noble  work  for  the  children  in  protecting  them  from 
disease  in  many  forms.  By  means  of  pure  water,  good  drainage, 
house  sanitation,  disinfection,  and  careful  supervision,  most  of  the 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are  being  gradually  extinguished. 
And  yet  we  have  now  seen  that  a  formidable  list  of  diaeasee  re- 
mains, for  which  no  provision  is  made,  and  that  these  are  largely 
preventable  by  early  physical  training.  To  remedy  this  defect  is  now 
an  evident  public  necessity.  Our  educational  method  must  be  so 
amended  that  our  children's  physical  development  shall  be  com- 
mensurate with  their  intellectual  progress. 

If,  then,  the  school  authorities  must  undertake  this  work,  there 
is  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  so  well  and  economically  done  as  by 
making  physical  training  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum.    This  need 
not  interfere  with  any  of  the  studies;  but  even  if  it  did,  let  us  have 
our  children  strong,   even   if  not  so  very  learned.     With  all  Che 
cramming  possible,  they  can  acquire  in  school  only  the  beginnings  of 
knowledge.    In  the  great  school  of  life  their  education  is  continued^ 
and  for  this  the  best  preparation  consists  in  a  healthy  mind  in  a 
healthy  body.    When  prizes  are  offered  in  our  schools  for  the  strong- 
est muscles,  the  straightest  back,  the  best  chest  expansion,  and  even 
for  the  rosiest  pair  of  cheeks,  the  cause  of  true  education  will  be 
subserved. 

The  great  athletic  festivals  to  be  held  in  Athens  in  1896  and  in 
Paris  in  1900  will  serve  to  attract  public  attention  to  the  great  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  by  all  civilized  nations  in  the  dlrecUom 
of  physical  training,  and  will  cause  much  discussion  as  to  the  best 
means  of  applying  such  training  so  that  it  may  effect  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.    If  it  should  result  in  so  molding  public 
gpinion  that  the  co-education  of  mind  and  body  shall  be  substituted 
for  our  present  one-sided  system,  it  will  save  our  race  from  physical 
degeneracy  and  will  give  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  twentieth 
century  such  a  measure  of  physical  endurance,  of  longevity,  and  of 
mental  symmetry  as  will  enable  them  far  better  than  ourselves,  to 
grapple  with  the  complex  problems  of  modem  life. — J,  F.  Alleyne 
Adams,  in  Educational  Review. 
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CAUSES  OF  MYOPIA. 

"Our  children  are  kept  at  continuous  work  too  long  at  one  sitting; 
note  the  results,  eye  exhaustion  and  mental  fatigue  before  the  child 
is  ready  to  begin  his  more  important  studies.  Too  long  hours  at 
study  are  demanded  to  memorize  lessons  which  are,  as  a  rul^  beyond 
the  comprehensioui  of  the  little  ones,  and  something  must  give  way. 
U  the  eyes  do  not  break  down  the  health  will.  If  the  eyes  give  way 
near-sightedness  develops,  caused  by  overstraining  and  abuse  of 
them  daring  school  hours.  Then  comes  the  Frankenstein — ^terrible  as 
it  ii  to  the  fond  parent,  but  the  only  relief — ^wearing  spectacles.  The 
dUld  must  wear  glasses  so  that  he  may  continue  not  only  to  see 
with  more  ease  the  objects  near  him,  but  also  distant  objects.  There 
it  no  reason  why  the  little,  circular,  focusing  muscle  of  the  eye 
irhich  aids  in  making  one  see  objects  clearly,  may  not  become 
CiCged  out  Just  as  the  larger  muscles  elsewhere  do.  Place  a  heavy 
veWht  on  your  shoulders,  bear  the  weight  all  day  long,  and  a  very 
tired  ooadiUon  of  the  supporting  muscles  of  the  body  naturally  fol- 
lowi.  It  does  not  require  much  elaborate  thinking  to  conceive  what 
malts  must  follow  upon  the  prolonged  abnormal  use  of  the  eyes. 
lUa  focusing  is  potent  enough  to  disturb  the  whole  physical  act  of 
■liliig,  and  by  indirect  action  also  be  a  factor  in  producing  head- 


My  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  cross-lights  in  a 
•Qhsol-room.  The  light  falling  directly  into  the  eyes  further  con- 
tnet  the  pupils,  which  are  already  contracted  by  the  action  of  the 
made  accommodation  in  its  effort  to  give  a  clearer  picture  to  the- 
tain.  This  has  a  tendency  to  elongate  the  eyeball,  and  as  a  per- 
DMnent  result  we  have  near-sightedness.  Where  the  eyeball  has  an 
^uoatyural  shortness  this  same  action  manifests  itself  by  headaches,. 
<^^oret,  nausea,  dyspepsia,  and  ultimately  a  premature  breaking  down 
^f  health.  The  first  symptom  of  failing  sight  is  a  hyper-secretion  of 
^^iuv,  burning  of  the  eyelids,  loss  of  eyelashes,  and  congestion  of 
either  the  eyelids  or  the  eyeball  proper. 

The  other  extreme,  far-sightedness,  or  hyeropia,  is  the  natural 
^ndition  of  the  human  eye.  Savages  are  far-sighted.  Humboldt 
'peaks  of  the  exceedingly  acute  vision  of  the  Indians  of  South 
'^inerica.  My  own  examination  among  Indians  of  our  own  country 
^^flnns  this.  Prof.  Jager  of  Vienna  examined  the  eyes  of  many 
^ew-bom  children,  and  found,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  far- 
^ted. 

Aa  long  as  an  individual  has  an  out-door  occupation  this  sort  of 
'Vision  causes  very  little  disturbance  in  the  life  work  of  the  individual. 
^  when  such  a  person  has  an  indoor  occupation,  then  do  many 
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troubles  arise.  Among  the  fllriat  to  show  themselves  are  headaches, 
pain  in  or  about  the  eyes,  a  tired  and  languid  feeling.  These  symp- 
toms are  so  well  recognized  by  the  alert  family  physician,  that  pro- 
fessional aid  of  an  opthalmic  surgeon  is  soon  invoked  for  adjustment 
of  the  proper  glasses  which  relieve  the  abnormal  strains. — ^Prof.  Web- 
ster L.  Fox,  in  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


THE  BACKWARD  BOY. 

How  shall  we  teach  backward  children?  This  is  a  question  which 
sorely  perplexes  parents  and  teachers.  We  are  not  now  considering 
'  the  case  of  what  we  call  feeble-minded  children.  We  are  speaking 
of  those  who  have  unusual  difficulty  in  learning,  of  those  who  have 
little  interest  in  study,  and  of  those  who  have  slow  or  tardy  mental 
development. 

These  three  classes  obviously  differ  from  each  other.  Tne  first 
class  is  not  likely,  under  any  treatment,  to  furnish  eminent  scholars; 
the  second  and  third  may  do  so  In  due  time  under  Judicious  training. 

In  some  cases  the  backwardness  is  owing  to  the  mental  constltn- 
tion  of  the  children,  in  others  it  is  caused  by  bad  teaching.  I  knew 
a  lawyer  who  talked  of  seeking  in  the  courts  daniages  of  a  wretdfed 
teacher,  for  the  injury  he  had  inflicted  on  the  lawyer's  son  by  unwise 
methods  of  instruction.  Though  the  boy  was  bright,  he  had  been 
taught  in  such  a  manner  that  he  had  no  mental  discipline. 

Some  teachers,  in  giving  instruction  to  classes,  take  no  special 
pains  to  help  the  dull  and  backward  pupils.  They  hold  that  their 
function  is  to  teach  those  who  are  teachable  under  the  ordinary 
methods,  and  that  the  rest  are  not  worth  spending  time  on. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  a  teacher  who  has  a  large  class  may,  with 
reason,  be  perplexed  to  decide  how  much  the  bright  scholars  are  to 
be  delayed,  or  to  be  deprived  of  the  instructor's  inspiring  help  for  the 
•  sake  of  the  backward  pupils.  But  surely  he  is  not  justified  in  refus- 
ing to  give  some  special  attention  to  the  most  needy  section  of  the 
class.  A  skillful  teacher  can  do  much  for  them  without  seriously 
retarding  the  progress  of  the  better  scholars.  Many  a  devoted  in- 
structor has  found  a  rich  reward  for  giving  them  special  help  outside 
of  the  regular  hours  of  school. 

If  children  are  very  backward,  doubtless  it  is  best  for  them  to  have 
the  special  services  of  a  private  teacher  for  some  time.  Although 
they  thus  lose  the  inspiring  aid  of  companionship,  which  affords  so 
much  Joy  and  stimulus  in  a  school,  yet  they  escape  the  depressing 
and  mortifying  infiuence  of  seeing  their  dullness  exhibited  at  every 
recitation  to  that  most  merciless  of  audiences,  a  company  of  school- 
children who  are  outstripping  them,  and  ridiculing  their  stupidity. 
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But  tirbat  shall  the  private  teacher  do!  He  must  begin  at  the  be* 
ginning,  at  the  zero  point  of  the  pupil's  knowledge,  and  with  patience 
proceed  only  so  rapidly  as  the  slow  mind  can  master  each  step,  and 
he  must  lend  interest  to  this  tardy  march  by  all  the  resources  at  his 
command. 

Often,  if  the  child  lacks  interest  in  the  studies  first  taken  up,  it 
will  be  found  on  trial  that  he  can  readily  be  interested  in  some  other 
study.  Then  begin  with  this  last  study,  and  link  it,  if  possible,  in 
some  way  with  the  less  interesting  pursuit.  A  boy  who  abominates 
grammar  may  have  a  passion  for  some  branch  of  natural  history. 
Be  sure  that  he  has  a  chance  to  gratify  this  passion.  An  apt  teacher 
may  9ometimes  save  a  boy  by  discovering  a  talent  which  none  of  his 
elementary  studies  has  tested. 

I  once  knew  a  boy  in  college  who  evinced  no  interest  in  any  of  his 
regular  work.  He  was  deemed  hopelessly  lazy.  He  was  generally 
busy  making  caricatures  of  his  fellow-students  and  of  the  professors. 

One  day  a  caricature  of  a  certain  professor,  which  had  much  amused 
the  students,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  professor  himself.  He  sum- 
moned the  young  man  to  his  room.  The  student  went  with  some 
trepidation,  supposing  he  was  to  be  reprimanded.  But  the  wise 
teacher  said  to  him:  "Tou  seem  to  have  a  talent  for  drawing.  No 
one  of  the  faculty  has  been  able  to  find  out  what  you  were  made  for. 
All  have  despaired  of  making  anything  of  you.  But  evidently  you 
are  Intended  for  an  artist.    Tou  ought  to  go  abroad  and  study  art." 

And,  then,  having  himself  lived  many  years  in  Rome,  he  gave  his 
astonished  and  gratified  hearer  suggestions  concerning  the  best 
method  of  pursuing  art  studies,  and  tendered  him  letters  to  dis- 
tinguished artists  at  Rome.  This  indolent  student  followed  the  ad- 
Tice  given  him,  and  became  a  painter  of  distinction.  The  timely 
counsel  of  his  teacher  was  the  making  of  the  man. 

We  should  not  be  too  easily  discouraged  at  finding  the  mental 
operations  of  a  child  slow.  I  know  a  man  of  advanced  years,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  in  one  department  of  learning  whom  I 
have  met,  whose  mental  processes  have  always  gone  on  with  a  slow- 
ness which  is  surprising,  but  with  an  accuracy  and  sureness  equally 
surprising.  He  sometimes  has  difficulty  in  following  a  speaker,  be- 
cause his  mind  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  speaker's  utterances.  But 
his  attainments  are  so  ample  that  he  is  justly  considered  an  authority 
in  the  branch  to  which  he  has  given  the  leisure  of  a  long  life. 

Still  less  should  we  be  disheartened  at  a  lack  of  precocity  in  our 
children.  Many  a  man  of  great  intellectual  force  has  ripened  late. 
Sometimes  very  rapid  physical  development  seems  to  absorb  all  the 
vital  force  in  a  boy  so  that  his  mental  development  lags.  One  need 
not  be  unduly  disturbed  by  such  a  phenomenon.    After  a  little  the 

10 
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intellectual  growth  will  be  resumed.  The  obseryant  teacher  or  pa- 
rent will  wait  with  patience  for  this  result. 

But  do  what  we  may,  we  shall,  of  course,  find  a  certain  number  of 
children  who  can  never  become  eminent  scholars,  or  even  passably 
complete  a  college  course.  We  must  then  honestly  recognize  the 
fact,  and  inquire  what  they  can  best  do  in  life.  Not  Unfrequently  they 
have  executive  talent  which  fits  them  for  some  worthy  career. 

We  must,  with  patience  and  persistence,  strive  to  knpart  to  them, 
by  however  slow  a  process,  such  an  amount  and  kind  of  training  as 
will  enable  them  to  fill,  without  discredit,  the  place  allotted  to  them 
in  life. — President  Angell,  in  the  Youth's  Companion. 

THE  ESSENTIALS. 

The  superficial  critic  of  the  public  schools  finds  fault  with  the 
multiplicity  of  studies,  insisting  that  the  child  should  be  fitted  for  life 
by  giving  all  his  time  to  the  "essentials."  What  are  the  essentials? 
"They  are  those  acquisitions  which  a  child  must  have  in  order  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world — to  get  a  living,"  says  one.  Another  urges 
that  they  are  those  acquisitions  which  are  necessary  to  the  making  of 
a  good  citizen.  As  a  pauper  is  not  a  good  citizen  in  its  fullest  mean- 
ing, perhaps  the  latter  definition  may  be  said  to  include  the  former. 

It  is  known  that  hundreds  of  children  leave  school  before  reaching 
the  grammar  grades,  while  other  hundreds  drop  out  before  arriving 
at  the  high  school,  never  to  return.    Therefore  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem confronting  school  boards  and  superintendents  in  making  courses 
of  instruction  is  to  know  what  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done  for  a  child 
during  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  his  school  life.    All  agree  that 
whatever  these  essential  things  are  they  should  be  acquired  at  any, 
cost,  mere  ornamental  studies  not  being  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
way. 

The  studies  commonly  conceded  to  embody  the  minimum  of  one's 
necessary  education  are  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  To  these 
have  now  been  added  manual  training,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
will  prepare  the  child  to  engage  in  some  remunerative  handcraft 
Are  these  studies  pursued  to  the  best  advantage  in  our  schools?  Will 
a  boy  leaving  school  in  his  fourth  year  know  as  much  of  these  vital 
subjects  as  he  ought  to  know  and  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  know 
at  that  age?  Or  has  his  precious  time  been  frittered  away  in  the 
attempt  to  teach  him  music,  drawing,  clay  modeling,  color  wort, 
botany,  zoology,  and  physical  geography? 

It  may  be  answered  that  if  manual  training  is  properly  called  an 
essential  then  clay  modeling,  drawing,  and  color  work  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  above  category  and  placed  under  the  head  of 
manual  training,  where  they  belong. 
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'  There  remain,  then,  only  music  and  elementary  science  outside  the 
pale  of  the  essentials. 

I  think  the  most  earnest  advocate  of  a  meager  course  of  study 
wonid  withdraw  his  objections  to  the  present  primary  school  curricu- 
lam  were  he  convinced  that  the  subjects  named  do  not  retard  the 
dilld's  progress  in  the  three  Rs,  and  would  be  won  over  to  become 
a  champion  of  their  use  if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  not  only  do 
not  hinder  but  actually  assist  him  in  acquiring  the  essentials. 

^osic  is  so  delightful  a  thing  in  itself  that  even  the  most  practical 
of  parents  would  hesitate  before  excluding  it  from  the  course.  It 
'Would  probably  be  the  last  of  the-  so-called  fads  to  yield  to  popular 
prejudice,  did  such  prejudice  exist  The  question  then  narrows  itself 
^o  this:  Does  the  study  of  elementary  science  hinder  the  progress 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  by  occupying  time  needed  to  se- 
^^'ixe  proficiency  therein? 

Should  an  intelligent  person,  wholly  unfamiliar  with  our  school 
'^Qtbods,  visit  one  of  our  primary  schools  for  the  first  time,  an  im- 
partial study  of  a  morning's  work  in  such  a  school  would  lead  him 
^o  make  three  well-defined  observations,  as  follows: 

<1)  The  pupils  are  being  taught  every  day  to  read,  write,  and 
Cipher. 

<2)  They  are  also  being  taught  many  facts  about  plants,  animals. 
^Hd  other  common  objects.  These  facts  are  acquired  in  a  logical 
oir^er  and  in  no  other  way  than  by  observation  of  the  objects  in 
^stnd,  or  before  them. 

<3)  Every  scientific  f^ict  thus  learned  by  the  child  as  described 
txi  observation  No.  2  is  Immediately  appropriated  by  the  teacher  and 
^'^^de  tributary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  described  in  ob- 
servation No.  1.  In  reading  nearly  the  entire  stock  of  material  is 
^^118  derived;  in  writing  his  vocabulary  is  supplied  from  the  same 
Source,  and  in  arithmetic  this  vocabulary  is  utilized  in  naming  a 
'Multitude  of  things  to  be  united,  separated,  or  woven  into  a  variety 
^^  relations  that  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  problems. 

8o  obvious  is  it  that  the  elementary  science  work  is  the  most  pro- 
lt^<;  of  all  contributions  to  the  fund  of  word-material  needed  for 
^^ading,  writing  and  number  work,  that  our  dispassionate  inves- 
^^Sator  might  fairly  conclude  that  the  studies  described  in  observa- 
tion No.  2,  exist  alone  for  the  benefit  of  the  work  noted  in  observa- 
tion No.  1.    In  this  he  would  be  in  error,  yet  so  closely  is  the  one 
^^ught  into  the  fiber  of  the  other  that  his  inference  is  an  easy  one. 
^Q  would  miss,  in  a  casual  visit,  the  comprehensive  purpose  of  all 
elementary  science  teaching,  the  cultivation  of  attention,  and  the 
*^hiequent  awakening  of  the  perceptive  powers;  but  he  could  not 
^  to  see  how  the  living  world  around  him  is  being  despoiled  of  its 
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riches  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  three  R's.  Nature  study  cannot 
be  taken  out  of  the  primary  school  of  to-day.  It  is  bone  of  its  bone» 
and  flesh  of  its  flesh.  Pupils  read  better,  write  better,  and  compre- 
hend the  relations  of  things  better  by  its  aid.  It  can  therefore  be 
truthfully  said  that  the  essential  studies  are  not  hindered,  but  vastly 
helped  by  it 

After  all,  the  question  to  be  asked  concerning  the  child  who  leaveft 
school  at  a  tender  age  is  not  "What  has  he  learned?"  but  "What  is 
he?"  In  his  making,  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  school  all  have 
a  hand. — Washington,  D.  C,  School  Report. 

CROAKING. 

The  public  schools  will  be  criticised,  are  criticised,  and  ought  to 
be  criticised.  They  are  public  Institutions,  supported  at  great  ex- 
pense by  public  taxation.  They  are  a  part  of  the  general  machinery 
of  the  state,  and  like  the  departments  of  the  treasury,  public  works, 
etc.,  are  subject  to  criticism.  If  they  cannot  stand  criticism  they 
must  be  so  managed  that  they  will  stand  it.  But  one  thing  must  be 
insisted  on,  those  that  criticise  must  have  visited  the  schools  and 
have  ascertained  the  facts.  This  is  certainly  reasonable.  Is  this 
done?  No;  those  that  criticise  are  not  persons  who  have  patiently 
visited  the  schools.  This  we  justly  complain  of.  Here  are  some  of 
the  charges  brought  against  the  schools.    Let  us  look  at  them: 

1.  They  say  that  they  teach  too  many  things;  they  would  have  a 
few  things  taught,  and  those  taught  thoroughly.  It  is  a  fact  that 
more  things  are  taught  now  than  there  were  fifty  years  ago,  but  a 
boy  wasted  fully  one-half  of  his  time  then,  as  any  one  will  say  who 
was  in  school  in  those  days.  Again,  this  is  a  different  age  and  more 
things  have  got  to  be  learned  by  a  boy  of  fourteen  than  were  needed 
to  be  learned  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  public  school  has  got  to  teach 
them. 

2.  *Teach  a  few  things  and  teach  them  thoroughly,"  is  said  over 
and  over,  and  has  become  a  stock  phrase.  It  is  not  an  educational 
maxim  at  all.  Those  persons  who  say  this  ofT  so  glibly,  have  chil- 
dren who  are  required  at  home  to  learn  a  great  many  things.  Our 
civilization  requires  the  learning  of  a  great  many  things,  and  our 
public  schools  are  a  part  of  our  civilization  and  must  move  along 
with  it.    They  have  got  to  teach  a  good  many  things. 

3.  As  to  thoroughness,  say,  in  spelling  and  in  the  arithmetic 
tables,  we  aver  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  any  age  taken,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
etc.,  spell  better  and  know  the  tables  better  than  boys  and  girls  of 
the  same  ages  did  ten  years  ago,  twenty  years  ago,  and  so  on;  in 
other  words,  there  is  an  improvement  in  each  decade.  This  is  the 
testimony  of  all  teachers  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  public  schoolB; 
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it  is  the  testimony  of  school  officials;  It  Is  the  testimony  of  men  who 
employ  bo3ns  as  clerks  and  apprentices. 

4.  Another  complaint  Is  that  the  boys  and  girls  come  out  and 
"'hang  around"  and  are  not  willing  to  work  at  trades,  but  want  to 
do  some  genteel  employment.  This  probably  has  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  it,  but  the  fault  is  mainly  In  our  atmosphere;  "our  times" 
are  a  good  deal  out  of  Joint.  There  Is  the  political  caldron  that  Is 
hubbllng  and  boiling  all  the  time;  there  Is  the  hurrah,  hullabaloo  of 
newspapers  (for  boys  read  them  through — ^they  really  should  only  be 
in  the  hands  of  adults) ;  there  Is  the  saloon,  the  cigar  shop,  the  thea- 
ter, the  race  course,  and  the  general  excitements  of  the  day.  All 
these  serve  to  counteract  the  school  influence;  and  few  parents  are 
l^vel-headed  enough  to  encourage  and  plan  for  training  In  manual 
labor.  The  talk  at  home  is  how  some  have  made  money,  and  not 
by  working  at  a  manual  employment  either.  The  school  ought  not  to 
be  hlamed  for  what  is  the  result  of  a  hubbub  we  call  "our  times." 

Yet  these  are  faults  in  our  public  schools,  and  these  will  be  found 
so  long  as  they  are  run  more  or  less  by  politicians,  or  by  men  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  means  of  child  growth.  So  long 
as  men  and  women  are  "got  into"  the  public  schools  by  their  friends, 
because  they  want  a  living,  so  long  will  the  public  schools  fall  to 
reach  high  water  mark.  So  long  as  men  and  women  are  appointed 
by  trustees  because  they  possess  enough  knowledge  to  pass  the  usual 
examination,  so  long  will  the  public  schools  fall  to  confer  the  price- 
less results  that  are  in  the  power  of  certain  human  beings  to  bestow 
on  our  youth.. 

The  public  schools  accomplish  wonders  when  the  hampering  in- 
fluences that  beset  them  are  taken  into  account,  and  which  no  one 
but  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  understand.  If  the 
political  influence  could  be  got  rid  of,  for  Instance,  Che  schools  would 
rise  in  power  at  once;  but  there  are  no  signs  of  such  a  consummation, 
devoutly  as  It  is  to  be  wished. — School  Journal. 

THE  DUTY  OF  CITIZENS  TO  THE    PUBLIC   SCHOOL. 

America  can  only  succeed  in  Its  mission  of  freedom  for  mankind 
^as  it  transforms  individuality  into  humanity.  The  shop  transforms 
the  individuality  by  running  the  man  through  a  machine,  until  it 
takes  ten  men  to  make  a  shoe,  and  each  man  is  but  one-tenth  of  a 
man;  society  transforms  individuality  by  slavery  to  fashion;  the 
gpovemment,  by  law;  philanthropy,  by  fanaticism — ^Boston  righting 
the  wrongs  of  Chinamen  in  San  Francisco;  New  York,  of  the  In- 
dians in  Arizona;  Ohio,  of  the  negroes  of  Alabama;  and  Georgia,  of 
*the  Mormons  of  Utah. 
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It  remains  for  the  public  school,  placing  as  it  does  the  children  of 
the  rich  and  poor  under  the  direction  of  skilled  instructors  and  good 
disciplinarians,  for  the  best  six  hours  of  the  day,  for  the  best  five 
days  of  the  week,  for  the  best  forty  weeks  of  the  year,  with  its  pres- 
tige, and  its  methods,  old  and  new.  to  transform  individuality  into 
humanity  in  the  Impressionable  years. 

In  view  of  this  service,  in  view  of  their  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities, what  are  the  duties  of  the  citizen  to  the  public  school  T 

He  owes  the  school  uniform  loyulty.  Such  is  the  relation  of  home, 
society,  and  school,  and  such  the  peculiarity  of  discipline,  that  dis- 
loyalty to  the  school,  the  teacher,  or  the  system  works  untold  mis- 
chief. 

Non-interference. — There  is  a  great  temptation  for  a  man  of  cut* 
ture,  especially  if  he  has  had  school  experience,  to  annoy  the  teacher 
by  insisting  that  work  be  done  in  his  way.  Three  such  parents  can 
rob  a  school  of  its  harmony  and  the  teacher  of  his  peace  of  mind. 

Intelligent,  Skillful,  Discriminating  Supervision. — It  is  not  the 
teacher  that  needs  supervision,  but  the  school  in  its  entirety.  The 
superintendent  is  not  to  teach  by  proxy;  he  is  not  a  "boss"  placed 
over  the  teachers;  he  is  not  a  spy  upon  them.  He  is  the  executive 
of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  of  the  committee;  he  is  the  representative 
of  the  citizens  as  a  whole.  Teachers  must  be  relieved  of  many  di- 
verting details  and  distracting  responsibilities  by  having  as  their  co* 
laborer  a  Judicious  superintendent. 

The  Best  Teachers. — ^^The  teacher  is  the  unit  of  force  in  the  public 
school  system.  There  is  no  power  that  can  make  a  good  school  where 
there  is  not  a  good  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  teacher 
cannot  make  a  thoroughly  good  school,  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
circumstances  conspire  to  thwart  his  effort. 

It  is  the  duty  of  citizens,  in  public  and  private,  by  silence  at  one 
time  and  courageous  utterance  at  another,  to  make  circumstances 
conspire  to  the  best  success  of  the  teacher. 

Keep  the  school  out  of  politics  and  politics  out  of  the  school. 

Elect  only  men  above  personal  and  political  suspicion  as  members 
of  school  boards. 

Tenure-of-Office  of  Teachers. — Every  community  should  rise  in  its 
majesty  and  demand  that  the  teacher's  official  tenure  be  secured.  It 
is  a  disgrace  for  this  enlightened  age  to  allow  the  teachers  to  ask 
and  urge  for  themselves  the  tenure  that  should  be  accorded  them 
with  royal  heartiness. 

Generous  and  Cheerful  Financial  Support. — As  society  is  consti- 
tuted, there  is  no  test  of  interest,  devotion,  and  loyalty  so  great  » 
the  financial.  Such  is  the  present  demand  upon  the  nervous  energy^ 
such  the  natural  unfitness  for  lucrative  employment  after  retirement 
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trom  teaching,  that  the  profession  needs  evidence  of  great  financial 
loyalty.— School  JoumaL 

SCHOOL   MANAGEMENT. 

"Miss  A.  has  the  true  teacher  spirit,  and  knows  her  work  through 

sod  through/'  said  a  discriminating  principal,  "but  she  lacks  the 

secret  of  school  management.     I  always  leave  her  room  with  the 

feeling  that  much  of  her  valuable  working  power  and  infiuence  is 

iost,  through  this  inability  to  manage." 

Sdifls  A.  is  not  alone  the  sufferer  in  this  matter  of  failing  to  plan  for 
azaci  handle  little  children  successfully.    The  kej  to  successful  school 
iriam  Tiagement  does  not  lie  inside  book  covers,  or  in  good-advice  lec- 
tKs.K-«s  on  the  subject.    It  is  inherent  in  the  teacher  to  a  great  degree, 
baa^  like  everything  else,  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  acquisition.  -  No 
iia.«S  ifferent  teacher  is  in  a  mental  attitude  to  acquire  the  secreC    At 
t^^  very  foundation  of  the  power  to  learn  the  ways  and  means  for 
tf^^S'iising  the  attention  and  good  will  of  the  school,  must  exist  a  bum- 
iA^,  dominating  desire  for  success  in  holding  and  manipulating  half 
a  bimdred  little  minds  and  bodies.    Then,  and  not  till  then,  do  secrets 
T^^^cal  themselves,  and  every  straw  becomes  an  indication  of  the  cur- 
Te^nt  of  the  desired  truth.    Right  here  may  arise  the  error  of  over- 
doing by  the  wrouglit-up,  over-anxious  teacher,  and  her  very  in- 
^^visity  of  earnestness  may  react  against  her  and  show  itself  in  the 
I'^Xieing  of  the  bell,  stamping  of  the  feet,  and  loud  command  to  secure 
^e  sttentkm  that  can  alone  be  won.  and  not  enforced.    A  knowledge 
of  mental  adenee,  of  the  working  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  im- 
9<>itaat  part  which  the  sensibilities  play  in  this  matter  of  seduring 
P^TBooal  eontfol,  are  of  great  benefit  here.    A  touch  of  sympathetic 
^^ktng  for  the  little  children,  honestly  felt  and  honestly  shown.    Is 
^^^^rth  toBM  of  preaching  duty  to  them  In  the  matter  of  school  be- 
^^lor.    This  kindness  of  heart  toward  them  as  little  men  an'd  wo- 
laeii,  finding  expression  In  a  radiation  of  magnetic  interest  In  eye 
*i^^  tone.  Joined  to  that  brooding  motherliness  indispensable  to  a 
VUnary  teacher,  will  be  felt  by  them  as  it  cannot  be  by  older  and 
^^rld-wom  people.    Xo  sham  here  will  be  tolerated  for  a  moment. 
^^^^dren  are  bom  detectives  in  these  things,  and  to  be  what  one 
"^^His  Is  the  teachers  only  salvation. 

As  an  outside  help  to  school  management,  music  stands  pre-«mi- 
^'^'^tly  at  the  head.  The  magic  cf  its  influence  on  a  body  of  tired. 
''**^^hlng  soldiers  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Its  effect  will  be  no 
^^^  aurfced  in  the  school  room  vhen  ambition  ebbs  and  effort  lags; 
^  low  BMlody  will  soothe  restlessness  and  school  ennui  far  better 
^^^^^  any  talking  can  do,  for  the  very  ofl&oe  of  music  is  to  reach 
^cie  words  caanot.    If  there  is  no  musical  instrummt  In  the  school 
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room,  the  singing  of  the  little  children,  though  far  enough  from  any 
musical  standard,  is  far  better  than  none,  if  the  selection  of  song  be 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  hour.  Happy  is  the  teacher  who  can  sing 
to  her  children.  Jt  is  an  indispensable  equipment  of  the  primary 
teacher. — School  Journal. 

WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  BOYS. 

Much  can  be  done  and  must  be  done  for  boys  from  twelve  to  six* 
teen.  Physically,  we  can  easily  aid  them  to  be  lithe,  stalwart,  strong, 
enduring,  establishing  habits  of  physical  care  and  exercise.  Mentally, 
there  should  be  no  overloading,  but  much  exercising.  The  effort 
should  be  to  develop  quick,  reliable,  persistent  thinking.  Habit  of 
the  best  mental  activity  is  indispensable.  If  the  boy  is  not  bookish, 
if  he  has  no  scholarly  tastes,  no  tendencies  for  investigation  in 
science,  or  activity  in  industry,  there  is  need  of  great  care  to  dis- 
cover the  line  along  which  he  can  be  led  to  think  individually  and 
vigorously. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  boy  emotionally 
excitable,  impatient,  and  inconstant.  Each  child  needs  treatment 
specially  adapted  to  himself,  and  every  varying  mood  needs  varying 
treatment.  The  will  is  not  to  be  broken,  nor  is  it  to  be  allowed  to 
run  wild.  While  goodness  cannot  be  whipped  into  a  boy,  it  is  not  at 
all  sure  that  some  boys  at  some  times  do  not  need  a  very  firm  re- 
straining hand.  It  is  impossible  for  a  mother  to  weep  saintliness 
into  the  boy,  and  yet,  rare  tears  on  great  occasions  may  be  most 
efficacious.  The  rod,  the  scolding  tongue,  the  weeping  mother  are 
not  specifics,  and  yet  it  is  as  sure  as  anything  can  be  that  any  boy 
who  has  no  birth-mark  of  fatal  moral  deformity  could  be  trained,  if 
in  the  hands  of  experts,  so  that  he  would  come  of  age  in  a  thoroughly 
balanced,  well  modulated,  emotional  life.  The  great  demand  of  the 
age  is  for  expert  treatment  of  boys  and  good  sense  on  the  part  of 
parents  which  shall  place  especially  freakish  sons  in  charge  of  such 
experts. 

There  is  little  hope  of  expert  home  training  for  the  boy  who  needs 
exceptional  emotional  care  and  treatment,  the  only  hope  for  expert 
care  is  in  the  teacher,  who  has  prepared  himself  for  such  effort  The 
public  school  teacher  cannot  be  expected  to  be  a  specialist,  and  if  he 
is,  he  has  no  right  to  give  to  one  child  the  time,  thought,  and  energy 
that  belongs  to  fifty.  Public  sentiment  must  be  toned  up  until  the 
vicious  boy  is  cared  for  as  specifically  as  the  physically  deformed  oc 
mentally  imbecile. — School  Journal. 
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AFTER  SCHOOL. 

IX  the  teacher  devotes  the  school  hours  and  the  necessary  time  be- 
fore and  after  school  each  day  religiously  to  his  work  of  cultivating 
the  pupils  of  his  school,  and  if  he  sets  apart  some  considerable  por- 
tion of  each  day  to  those  studies  which  will  best  fit  him  for  that 
work,  he  should  have  some  time  left  daily  for  society  and  for  general 
literature,  distinct  from  this  daily  duty.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
mind  is  broadened;  in  this  way  the  teacher  enters  upon  his  daily 
school  duties  fresh  and  invigorated.  No  music  is  so  discordant  as  the 
inceasant  harping  upon  a  single  string;  no  work  is  so  wearisome  as 
that  which  brings  into  play  only  one  set  of  faculties;  and  no  teacher 
«an  do  his  best  work  if  he  eats,  drinks  and  sleeps,  with  nothing  but 
school  upon  his  mind.  If  teachers  must  submit  to  be  lectured  to 
every  week,  the  lectures  should  be  upon  some  topic  connected  witlji 
the  higher  realms  of  educational  thought,  or  leading  into  the  broad 
field  of  a  general  culture,  and  not  upon  the  daily  round  of  school 
duties. 

The  men  will  be  all  the  better  teachers  if  they  mingle  with  men  of 
affairs,  and  meet  in  social  intercourse  or  friendly  discussion,  those 
who  are  their  eiiuals  or  their  superiors  in  the  various  lines  of  busi- 
ness, social  and  political  activity.     Always  to  deal  with  immature 
minds,  may  tend  to  narrowness  or  pedantry;  and  to  think  of  noth- 
ing but  school,  would  narrow  any  man's  horizon — broad  as  the  in- 
terests of  education  are.    Women  who  teach  school  also,  will  b^  the 
better  teachers  if  they  are  something  more  than  teachers.    To  belong 
to  the  Woman's  Club  and  enter  with  other  women  into  its  discus- 
Bions  and  its  enterprises;  to  go  into  general  society  and  meet  the 
men  and  women  of  the  city;  to  visit  with  the  parents  of  the  school 
children  and  learn  their  point  of  view — ^provided  always  that  those 
parents  do  not  compel  the  teacher  to  talk  shop;  to  join  some  literary 
circle  or  a  group  for  advanced  studies  or  interesting  scientific  re- 
search; to  read  with  the  stimulus  of  a  friend's  interest  and  example 
^^  any  one  of  a  score  of  lines^— antiquarian,  geographical,  linguistic^ 
historical,  artistic,  musical;  to  investigate  the  natural  features  of  the 
vtclnity  and  the  products,  the  minerals,  the  flora,  the  fauna; — all  this 
^>^d  more  in  the  same  direction  tends  to  good  teaching  not  less  than 
^ucational  sermons  and  teachers'  institutes,  not  excepting  the  sum- 
mer  schools;  in  fact  the  summer  schools  are  valuable  in  proportion 
••   they  stimulate  this  kind  of  work. — A.^P.  Marble. 

WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

"^lie  formation  of  the  manner  of  thought,  of  character  and  moral 
Debits  is  the  only  education  worthy  the  name;  not  instruction,  not 
^^'^cept— Herder. 
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Make  no  sudden  bound  in  leading  the  cognition  from  the  percep- 
tive to  the  intellectual,  and  from  the  intellectual  to  the  rational  view. 
Do  not  violate  nature,  for  she  matures  but  slowly.  Let  the  young 
mind  progress  slowly  from  the  vividness  to  the  cleamesa,  and  from 
the  clearness  to  the  universality  of  the  cognition.  Do  not  anticipate 
or  force  the  noon  at  dawn. — Sailer. 

Anticipation  and  haste  are  as  a  rule  more  injurious  than  the  seem- 
ingly slow  advance  and  the  constant  review  in  the  eleiAents.  It  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  inaccuracy  and  shallowness  of  knowledge  of  many 
who  consider  themselves  as  educated. 

Teaching  little  at  a  time,  requiring  but  little  from  the  pupil,  but 
being  particular  about  that  little  and  making  it  the  indelible  property 
of  the  mind,  and  in  historical  matter  of  the  memory — this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  a  good  foundation  can  be  laid. — Niemeyer. 

Much  evil  would  never  enter  the  minds  nor  the  desires  of  the 
children  were  not  their  attention  attracted  to  it  by  the  prohibition. 
The  command  to  do  right  excites  transgression  in  a  much  smaller 
degree  than  the  forbidding  of  the  wrong.  The  announcement  of 
stated  punishments  for  certain  transgressions  is,  at  least  so  far  as 
general  moral  defects  are  concerned,  never  advisable,  for  these— 
such  as  disobedience,  obstinacy,  carelessness  or  quarrelsomeness,  as- 
sume altogether  too  many  different  forms  in  different  individuals 
and  at  different  times,  and  therefore  cannot  have  the  same  morality 
attached  to  them. — Niemeyer. 

HOW   THE   WILL    COMBINES  WITH   THE    INTELLECT 

IN  THE  HIGHER  ORDERS  OF  KNOWING. 

The  most  important  portion  of  psychology  for  the  teacher  is  that 
part  which  relates  to  the  different  orders  of  knowing.  There  seems 
to  be  a  scale  of  powers  of  thought.  Some  would  call  these  faculties. 
The  weakest  stage  of  development  is  connected  with  mere  sense- 
perception;  the  highest  stage  of  thinking  is  that  which  deabi  with 
the  necessary  conditions  of  all  being.  Education  in  the  course  of 
its  progress  should  broaden  and  deepen  the  intellect;  it  should  make 
possible  the  thinking  of  greater  and  greater  combinations.  Hence, 
the  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  scale  of  thought,  and  know 
how  to  recognize  a  higher  order  from  a  lower  order.  Moreover,  he 
should  know  how  the  higher  order  develops  from  the  lower.  In. 
psychology  these  stages  are  commonly  named  sense-perception,  un- 
derstanding, and  reason,  technical  terms  derived  from  Coleridge 
or  from  Kant.  Older  psychology  named  them,  from  Aristotle,  sense- 
perception,  discursive  reflection  (dianoia),  and  theoretic  knowing, 
or  the  knowing  of  the  divine  (theorein).  In  more  recent  psychology 
we  may  find  the  three  steps  described  as  (1)  sense-perception,  (2)  lu 
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knowledge  of  the  relativity  of  things  or  the  correlation  of  forces., 
and  (3)  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute — which,  however,  is  described 
^  a  knowledge  not  possible  for  men. 

Il  the  following  paper  I  have  described  six  stages  of  knowing. 
First,  simple  passive  reception  of  impressions  without  the  action 
of  the  will;  second,  the  first  direction  of  the  intellect  by  the  will, 
producing  attention;  third,  the  second  action  of  the  will,  using  at- 
tention repeatedly  and  guiding  its  successive  acts — analysis;  fourth, 
the  third  intention  of  the  will,  which,  through  analysis,  discovers 
relations  to  other  objects  or  beings,  and  thus  discovers  relativity 
or  the  relation  of  dependence  upon  other  things.  This  last  is  called 
synthesis.  The  general  name,  reflection,  is  given  for  the  union  of 
synthesis  and  analysis,  and  this  is  our  fifth  step.  Up  to  this  point 
we  have  traced  the  orders  of  knowing  from  the  simplest  sense-per- 
ception up  to  the  highest  scientific  knowing.  There  is  a  sixth  order 
of  knowing,  which  considers  the  action  of  independent  beings  or 
wholes  and  formulates  the  necessary  truths  concerning  the  totality 
ot  relative  beings  which  belong  within  it. 

■  I  shall  omit  all  reference  to  the  activity  of  the  soul  known  as 
feeling,  considering  only  the  other  two  activities,  namely,  will  and 
intellect,  except  in  so  far  as  to  say  here  that  feeling  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  embryonic  form  of  both  will  and  intellect.  On  the 
side  of  desire  feeling  moves  towards  the  will.  On  the  side  of  sensu- 
ous impressions  feeling  relates  itself  to  intellect.  It  is  evident  that 
feeling  cannot  be  educated  directly  in  itself,  but  only  mediately 
through  the  intellect  and  the  will.  The  will  is  trained  by  forming 
Jwibits;  the  Intellect  is  trained  by  developing  higher  orders  of  know- 
i^«  When  a  habit  is  formed  and  a  theoretical  view  is  reached  by 
^  intellect  which  corresponds  to  that  habit,  it  will  happen  soon 
^^t  feeling  will  come  to  contain  the  contents  of  the  willing  and 
lowing  in  the  form  of  immediate  impulse  or  unconscious  tendency, 
^orefore  the  feeling  can  be  cultivated,  and  is  cultivated  in  fact,^ 
^th  the  growth  and  development  of  the  intellect  and  will. 

^  It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  the  mind  is  at  its  lowest 
'^e  of  self-activity  in  sense-perception;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  ia 
'^'"iply  receptive  of  the  impressions  of  the  senses.  The  moment  it 
*^teinpts  to  guide  these  impressions,  or  to  reflect  on  them,  the  mind 
*^^iids  to  higher  forms  of  activity,  and  limits  the  scope  of  its  pas- 
•*^ity. 

^Vlien  at  this  lowest  point  of  activity,  the  inflnite  manifold  of 
objects  before  the  senses  engrosses  the  entire  attention.  One  object 
■^oc«eda  another  in  controlling  the  focus  of  attention.  This  condi- 
^^^n  of  mind  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  idiot,  who  is  successively  at- 
^^ted  by  one  object  after  another,  and  never  reflects  or  connects 
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these  objects  by  the  thought  of  causality,  or  attempts  to  guide  his 
perceptions  and  make  them  a  consistent  whole.  The  contents  of 
his  mind  are,  therefore,  a  mass  of  sense-perceptions,  without  con- 
nection between  them. 

2.  Intellectual  culture  begins  when  the  will  first  commences  to 
act  on  the  senses.  Its  first  action  produces  what  is  called  atten- 
tion. Attention  selects  one  object  out  of  the  manifold  and  collects 
the  various  impressions  made  upon  its  senses,  while  it  willfully 
neglects  the  multitude  of  other  objects  that  are  in  its  presence — 


it  inhibits  the  consideration  of  these  others.  Attention,  then,  ma^^ 
be  regarded  as  the  name  of  the  first  union  of  the  will  with  the  in.- 
tellect.  It  turns  the  chaos  of  sense  impressions  into  a  system  b^ 
connecting  them  about  a  focus  arbitrarily. chosen. 

3.  Attention  gathers,  one  after  the  other,  the  sense  impression — 
that  proceed  from  the  particular  object,  and  it  discriminates  theses 
And  by  this  discrimination  it  separates  and  defines  the  object  froi 
other  objects.  Hence,  the  first  product  of  attention  is  analysis,  ani 
we  may  therefore  call  analysis  the  second  product  of  the  union  a 
the  will  and  the  intellect.  By  analysis  the.  sense  impressions 
properly  grouped  and  carefully  discriminated,  and  through  them  th*^ 
object  is  defined. 

4.  Continued  analysis  discerns  in  the  isolated  object  the  InflV'^ 
ence  of  other  objects.     To  recapitulate.     The  object  is  Isolated  b^ 
attention;    analysis   discriminates    and    defines    its    properties   an^ 
qualities.    Analysis  is  composed  of  repeated  acts  of  attention.    Th^ 
will  Isolates  the  object  and  excludes  others  from  it;  then  again  i'C 
selects  a  portion  of  this  object  for  its  minuter  attention,  excluding 
the  rest  of  the  object;    again  and  again  narrowing  its  attentioKS 
down  to  more  and  more  limited  fields  of  observation,  it  approached 
the  simplest  elements.    This  is  analysis.    But  in  taking  account  »< 
the  simplest  elements  of  the  object,  it  discovers  its  (object's)  com.' 
plication  with  other  objects.     It  notes  the  reaction  of  other  objects 
upon  the  object  it  has  chosen  for  its  attention;  it  notes  evidences 
within  the  object  of  reaction  upon  other  objects.      This    result  of 
repeated  analysis  is  synthesis.    Thus  we  have  analysis  as  the  result 
of  repeated  acts  of  attention,  and  we  have  synthesis  as  the  result 
of  repeated  acts  of  analysis. 

5.  Synthesis,  then,  is  the  discovery  of  connections,  of  reciprocal 
actions,  of  the  action  of  the  object  upon  other  objects,  and  of  the 
reaction  in  turn  of  these  objects  upon  it.  Synthesis,  then,  results 
in  the  discovery  of  relativity — a  system  of  relations  in  which  the 
object  stands  to  other  objects.  The  continuation  of  this  process  li 
called  reflection.  Reflection  consists  of  analysis  and  synthesis — the 
descent  to  the  elements  and  the  ascent  to  the  complex  interrelationi 
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which  form  the  constitution  of  the  object.  Here  I  use  analysis  and 
synthesis  as  applied  to  objects  of  experience.  This  activity  of  reflec- 
tion and  of  its  separate  elements  of  analysis  and  synthesis  is  called 
the  understanding  by  some  schools  of  thought. 

Again,  naming  these  in  a  different  way,  we  can  say  that  these  are 
the  potencies  of  the  mind,  the  first  potence  being  attention  simple; 
the  second  potence  being  analysis;  the  third  potence  synthesis;  the 
foarth  potence  reflection. 

Still  further,  if  we  regard  the  essential  personality  as  will  power^ 
we  can  describe  the  various  stages  of  growth  thus  far  considered 
is  the  directing  of  the  will  or  personality  upon  its  intellect,  over- 
coming its  passivity,  and  directing  it  actively  towards  the  mastery 
of  the  world. 

6.  There  is  another  step  of  the  intellect  above  that  of  reflection 
jiut  described.  We  may  call  it  insight,  or  philosophic  knowing. 
Just  as  each  of  the  other  stages  of  knowing  arises  from  the  persist- 
ant and  systematic  use  of  the  lower  orders  of  knowing  by  the  will, 
so  the  highest,  or  insight,  arises  from  the  systematic  use  of  reflec- 
tion through  the  will.  Reflection  follows  out  relations  of  depend- 
ence, and  acknowledges  relativity  as  its  highest  category.  Its  doc- 
trine is  that  each  thing  depends  on  everything  else.  It  holds  that 
all  knowledge  is  relative  because  all  things  are  relative,  existing  in 
&  system  of  mutual  dependence.  The  flnal  result  of  this  process 
of  reflection  is  to  reach  a  whole  of  mutually  dependent  beings.  This 
is  evident  when  one  considers,  that,  when  reflection  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  dependence  is  everywhere  present  among  things,  it 
is  able  to  state  its  principle  in  a  universal  form;  and  hence  it  now 
has  before  it  a  whole — to  it  there  is  one  system  of  interdependent 
things  in  time  and  space.  This  is  the  summit  of  the  understanding. 
But  now  it  becomes  possible  to  discern  some  facts  regarding  the 
whole  as  a  whole.  This  order  of  knowing  is  called  reason  by  some 
psychologists.  For  illustration  of  the  character  of  its  knowledge, 
take  as  an  instance,  flrst,  the  insight  that  the  whole  cannot  be 
dependent  on  another  whole.  The  whole  must  be  independent.  Sec- 
ond, It  follows  that  the  whole  must  be  self -active,  because  it  cannot 
hyany  possibility  receive  its  causal  influence  from  another;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  originate  activity  within  itself  because  there 
^  within  it  a  constant  process  of  dependence  and  inter-relation, 
causing  changes  or  metamorphoses  of  integration  and  disintegra- 
tion. 

This  predicate  of  self-activity,  applied  to  the  whole,  is  the  most 
^portant  conclusion  reached  in  this  higher  kind  of  knowing.  It 
^  very  important  to  get  this  clear.  And  yet  it  must  be  noted  as 
^  t2ici  that  the  scientific  stage  of  mind,  which  may  be  called  the 
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analytic  and  synthetic  or  reflective  stage,  holds  itself  back  deter- 
minedly from  thinking  the  totality.  It  inhibits  that  thought.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  take  up  this  stage  of  thinking  have  defin* 
itively  adopted  the  method  of  philosophical  thinking. 

The  following  review  of  the  points  named  will  assist  in  making 
clear  the  necessity  of  this  insight  into  self-activity.    Int^rrelatioo 
or  dependence  among  all  objects  in  time  and  space  necessarily  im' 
plies  the  unity  of  the  whole.    The  whole  is  one  being.    Destroy  any 
portion  of  it,  and  you  change  all  of  the  constituent  parts  by  shutting 
out  a  portion  of  influence  that  exercised  an  eftect  upon  these.    S6^ 
ondly,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  whole  is  not  dependent  upon  any* 
thing  else,  one  may  see  that  it  is  essentially  the  originator  of  the 
movement  of  action  and  interaction  going  on  between  the  beings 
which  compose  this  whole. 

If  one  should  attempt  to  avoid  this  by  supposing  that  simple 
mechanical  interaction,  a  sort  of  persistent  motion  or  persistent 
force,  is  constant  and  eternally  active  within  the  whole,  then  con- 
sideration must  be  invited  to  the  character  of  this  kind  of  perpetual 
motion.  Any  force,  as  we  know  it,  is  a  running  down  of  some 
tension  that  has  been  wound  up.  Any  force  Is  therefore  essentially 
dependent  upon  an  opposite  force.  The  correlation  of  forces  there- 
fore as  a  whole  has  the  form  of  a  series  in  which  the  running  down 
of  the  flrst  force  (the  same  being  transmitted  to  each  successlTe 
member  of  the  series)  finally  winds  up  the  last  force  Into  action,  and 
that  one  winds  up  the  flrst.  It  is  a  contrivance  of  such  a  kind  that 
the  running  down  of  a  force  effects  its  own  winding  up,  although 
through  a  long  series  of  other  forces.  Now  such  a  thought  as  this 
is  absurd  from  the  standpoint  of  mere  relativity,  but  it  Is  an  admis- 
sion, on  the  other  hand,  of  self-activity  as  the  principle  of  the  whole. 
Self-activity  can  always  reproduce  a  new  tension  of  force;  that  ifl 
to  say,  it  can  forever  wind  up  its  tension  when  collapsed.  The  doo- 
triiie  of  correlation  of  forces  therefore  has  (coileH  up  in  It  as  an 
implication)  the  idea  of  self-activity  to  make  It  possible.  Hence, 
the  stage  of  knowing  which  deals  with  the  nature  of  a  whole  re- 
gards self-activity  as  the  principle  of  explanation.  If  It  is  logically 
consistent. 

Remark  1.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  this  progressive  series  of 
stages  of  knowing,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  will  upon  the  in- 
tellect, would  at  flrst  be  supposed  to  lead  away  from  reality  towards 
abstraction;  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract 
But,  in  fact,  it  is  otherwise.  The  higher  members  of  the  series  ol 
knowing  are  more  adequate,  and  reach  the  concrete  truth,  while  that 
kind  of  knowing  which  merely  knows  impressions  without  taking 
cognizance  of  relations  Is  an  abstract  knowing,  because  It  defcla 
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With  mere  dependent  things,  properties,  and  qualities,  without  seiz* 
ing  them  in  their  true  relations,  whereas  the  reflective  knowing 
seizeB  things  in  their  causal  relations,  which  make  them  possible 
and  sustain  them  in  being.  It  is  a  more  concrete  kind  of  knowing, 
therefore.  But  the  kind  of  knowing  which  I  call  insight — ^which 
explains  the  dependent  things  by  the  independent  whole — is  philo- 
sophic or  theologic  knowing.  Its  aim  when  realized  enables  one  to 
see  each  thing  in  God's  final  purpose  in  the  universe.  Hence  what 
we  call  insight  deals  with  moral  purposes. 

Remark  2.  It  is  true  that  the  psychological  theory  of  these  kinds 
of  knowing  is  apart  from  and  unnecessary  to  the  realization  of  the 
kinds  of  knowing  themselves.  That  is  to  say,  a  person  may  be 
engaged  in  analysis  without  knowing  that  it  is  analysis,  and  with- 
out any  special  information  regarding  the  nature  of  analysis.  Physi- 
ology and  hygiene  give  one  an  insight  into  the  processes  of  diges- 
tion and  respiration,  but  are  not  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
those  functions.  One  breathes  and  digests  quite  as  well  without 
a  scientific  knowledg?  of  the  nature  of  the  process.  But  such  scien- 
tific knowledge  is  indispensable  to  the  pathologist.  So,  too,  one 
pays  attention,  analyzes,  reflects,  and  reasons  without  knowing  scien- 
tifically what  is  involved  in  such  acts.  But  the  science  of  psy- 
chology is  necessary  for  settling  all  questions  of  educational  criti- 
cism. To  see  the  complexity  of  the  physiological  process  of  diges- 
tion or  breathing  astonishes  us.  Still  more  does  it  astonish  the 
psychologist  when  he  for  the  first  time  traces  out  the  complexity 
of  the  most  ordinary  mental  processes.  The  accumulation  of  one 
act  upon  another,  each  higher  one  acting  upon  a  lower  one,  is  a 
continued  process  of  involution  which  seems  at  first  wholly  incom- 
prehensible. But  complete  self-knowledge  implies  this  knowledge 
of  processes. 

Remark  3.  To  recapitulate  briefly,  the  will  unites  with  the  intel- 
lect to  produce  attention,  analysis,  synthesis,  reflection,  and.  in- 
sight. We  have  sufficiently  discussed  the  necessity  of  the  will  in 
order  to  make  possible  the  flrst  three  of  these  activities.  It  is  ob- 
vious enough  without  further  discussion  that  reflection  is  possible 
only  by  holding  back  through  the  will  the  mind  from  the  action  of 
impressions  upon  the  senses.  It  inhibits  direct  sense-perception, 
and  confines  itself  to  the  analyzing  and  combining  past  sense-per- 
ceptions recalled  by  the  memory. 

But  the  action  of  the  will  upon  the  intellect  is  most  manifest  in 
the  fourth  order  of  knowing,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  in- 
sight. For  the  Inhibition  #f  the  will  is  here  most  complete  and 
thoroughgoing,  for  the  will  drops  the  entire  field  of  experience,  to- 
gether with  its  data  of  sense-perceptions,  and  commences  from  the 
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Other  extreme  of  the  orders  of  being.  It  inquires  what  must  be  the 
nature  of  a  whole  or  total,  and  finds  these  categories  of  independ- 
ence and  self-activity.  It  uses  these,  and  applies  them  to  the  con- 
tents of  experience  as  ultimate  explanations. 

Remark  4.  Science  may  ascertain  that  a  thing  is,  and  expound 
its  interrelations  with  other  beings,  but  philosophy  and  theology 
have  not  explained  an  object  until  they  have  shown  its  place  in 
the  purposing  will  of  the  Absolute  First  Principle  or  God.  That  is  to 
say,  philosophic  knowing  begins  with  the  highest  presupposition  of 
a  being,  and  not  with  its  immediate  presentation  to  the  senses. 
Science  thus  proceeds  from  the  incomplete  to  the  more  complete 
and  towards  the  absolute,  while  philosophy  and  theology  proceed 
from  the  complete  towards  the  incomplete,  following  the  creative 
purpose. 

Remark  5.  The  most  important  thing  to  be  noticed  in  the  theory 
here  presented  is,  that  the  will  as  a  self -determining  power,  uniting 
itself  with  the  intellect  in  the  ascending  series  of  attention,  analysis, 
synthesis,  reflection,  and  insight,  approaches  At  each  step  nearer 
and  nearer  to  an  adequate  knowledge  of  itself. 

Remark  6.    Insight,  the  completest  order  of  knowing,  may  be  said 
to  have  as  its  object  pure  will;    for  a  self-active  whole  is  pre- 
cisely a  will.    Hence,  insight  is  self-consciousness  in  the  full  mean- 
ing of  that  term,  for  the  self  as  will  perceives  will,  or  a  self,  as  the 
fundamental  being  and  final  explanation  of  things.    It  is  only  this 
kind  of  knowing  (which  may  be  called  theistic  knowing)  that  can 
recognize  truly  what  is  involved  in  freedom  and  responsibility.    The 
lower  order  of  knowing,  here  named  reflect^,  which  deals  with 
analysis  and  synthesis,  and  arrives  at  nothin^Reyond  universal  rel- 
ativity, cannot  consistently  admit  the  idea  of  freedom  or  responsi- 
bility.   It  does  not  entertain  the  idea  of  a  whole  or  a  self-active 
being,  and  hence  cannot  conceive  of  will  as  a  form  of  being. — ^Abstract 
of  paper  by  W.   T.   Harris  for  Round  Table  Discussion,   National 
Council  of  Education,  Buffalo,  July  4,  1896. 

EDUCATIONAL  IDEAS  IN  DICKENS'  NOVELS. 

The  following  is  a  paper  read  before  the  Normal  Department  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July,  1890: 

Hans  Makart  attempted  in  one  of  his  paintings  to  express  the  gen- 
eral idea  that  pervades  the  works  of  Raphael.  His  painting  shows 
a  group  of  but  three  persons.  There  is  the  portrait  of  Raphael  him- 
self, pencil  in  hand,  his  eye  intently  fixed«  on  the  face  and  form  of  a 
young  mother,  who  draws  with  gentle  hand  the  veil  from  the  face  of 
her  beautiful  child  which  is  slumbering  in  the  cradle. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  symbolism  in  Makart's  group. 
The  central  idea  of  Raphael's  art  is  to  unveil  to  the  world  the  Divine 
in  motherhood  and  childhood.  Through  the  hand  of  the  artist  the 
genius  within  proclaims  to  the  world  without  the  divine  mystery 
revealed  in  that  human  relationship.  Raphael's  work  is  the  apothe- 
osis of  motherhood  and  childhood;  it  is  this  theme  which  shines 
from  his  greatest  paintings. 

The  unveiling  of  the  Divine  in  things  human  was  the  object  of 
Dickon's  novelistic  art.    He  differs  in  this  essentially  from  the  other 
Sreat  novel-writers  of  his  age.     His  aim  was  not  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  circles  of  high  life,  and  to  open  to  him  in  story  draw- 
ing-room doors  closed  to  him  in  reality;  his  aim  was  not,  to  revive 
tliG  romantic  age  of  knight  and  crusader;   it  was  not  to  propose 
psychological  puzzles  and  to  unravel  them  in  finely-woven  plots  of 
fiction.    No;  his  eye  dwelt  with  never-fading  interest  on  the  events 
of  common-place  life  and  every-day  characters.    Not  the  heights; 
but  the  depths  of  human  existence  formed  the  theme  of  his  art. 
The  warehouse,  the  counting-room,  the  street  and  the  gutter  supply 
"him  with  heroes,  with  godlike  men  and  women  whose  noble  qualities 
ray  out  all  the  more  strongly  for  the  dark  background  of  folly,  sin 
and  vice  against  which  their  images  are  thrown.    The  great  novelist 
shows  a  tendency  toward  grotesqueness  and  exaggeration  in  drawing 
characters  and  relating  events;    but  even  this  strong  bias  cannot 
diminish  in  the  reader  the  feelings  of  reverence  and  sympathy  when 
he  sees  Divine  traits  appear  in  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the 
humblest  and  lowliest  of  men.    The  sensation  of  the  ludicrous,  for 
instance,  which  the  broadly  grotesque  farce  of  the  adventures  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  arouses  in  the  reader,  is  more  and  more  overshadowed  by 
the  powerful  pathos  of  the  hero's  actions.    The  Divine  element  ap- 
pears when  the  hero  forgets  insult  and  injury  and  lifts  up  his  down- 
trodden foe,  poor  Jingle,  from  misery  and  hopeless  despair,  conceal- 
ing to  others  his  benevolence  with   anxious  care.    Strong  human 
foibles  and  absurdities  become  amiable  weaknesses  in  a  life  con- 
sisting of  the  unpretending  exercise  of  good  will  toward  all.    The 
hero's  life  ennobles  his  surroundings.    The  grotesque  is  forgotten 
when  in  it  a  grandly  noble  soul  unfolds  itself.    Neither  Job  Trottef 
nor  Sam  Weller  can  be  Justly  accused  of  sentlmentalism  or  hyper- 
bole, but  even  they  see  distinctly  the  Divine  element  appear  in  the 
grotesque  character  whom  they  admire.    When  Mr.  Pickwick  had 
helped  Job's  master  in  his  darkest  hour,  he  had  touched  the  soul  of 
the  scamp  in  the  one  unselfish  sentiment  which  it  contained:  in  his 
devotion  to  his  master  and  friend.    Speaking  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  Job 
says:     "I  could  serve  that  gentleman  till  I  fell  down  dead  at  his 
feet" 

11 
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'No  one  serves  him  but  1/  answered  Sam.    'I  never  heard,  laJnd 
you,  nor  read  of  in  story  books,  nor  see  in  picters,  any  angel  in  Ugbts 
and  gaiters — not  even  in  spectacles  as  I  remember,  though  that  may 
ha'  been  done  for  any  thin'  I  know  to  tTie  contrairey — but  mark  my 
words.  Job  Trotter,  he's  a  regular  thoroughbred  angel  for  all  that; 
and  let  me  see  the  man  as  wentures  to  tell  me  he  knows  a  better 


vun.* " 


The  grand  theme  of  Dickens,  the  unveiling  of  the  Divine  in  the 
lowliest  forms  of  human  life,  can  be  traced  in  many  If  not  all  of 
his  writings.  In  "Oliver  Twist,"  in  the  "Old  Curtoslty  Shop."  in 
"Bleak  House,"  in  "Barnaby  Rudge,"  it  is  shown  that  even  an  at- 
mosphere of  corruption,  sin,  and  crime  cannot  always  stifle  the 
divine  essence  of  the  human  soul. 

He  turned  to  the  delineation  of  childhood  in  novel  after  novel  with 
ever  new  delight.    It  was  suffering,  abused,  downtrodden  childhood, 
however,  which  had  a  fascination  for  him.    It  was  there  that  he 
could  show  best  that  man  might  grow  into  a  true  image  of  the  Divine 
in  spite  of  circumstances  of  misery  and  poverty,  of  corrupt  surronnd- 
ings,  of  stinted,  misguided,  or  tyrannical  education.    There  are  V^^' 
tures  of  child  life,  of  educational  folly  or  wisdom  in  nearly  every 
one  of  his  great  novels,  and  it  is  ever  the  tender  and  loving  task  of 
our  author  to  reveal  the  Divine  in  the  child  soul,  and  to  show  that 
Innate  nobility  dwells  in  the  humblest  and  lowliest  of  the  little 
world.    Oliver  Twist,  brought  up  in  corruption  and  crime,  trained 
to  be  a  thief,  keeps  his  soul  unsullied.    Paul  Dombey,  brought  np 
in  selfishness,  never  knowing  the  loving  care  of  a  mother,  remains 
a  sweet  and  loving  child.    Strong  manhood  grows  into  being,  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  total  absence  of  formal  education.    Sam  Weller,  ^^ 
his  humble  station,  is  a  sharp-witted,  Intelligent,  and  honest  lad;  b^* 
— what  was  his  education?    Here  is  his  father's  account  of  it,  wi^^ 
Sam's  commentary: 

"  'Wery  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,'  replied  the  old  man;  *I  took  a  g^od 
deal  of  pains  with  his  education,  sir;  let  him  run  in  the  streets  w^*^^ 
he  was  very  young  and  shift  for  his  self.  It's  the  only  way  to  m^^® 
a  boy  sharp,  sir.* 

"  *Rather  a  dangerous  process,  I  should  imagine,'  said  Mr.  pi^^' 
wick,  with  a  smile. 

"  *And  not  a  very  sure  one,  neither,'  added  Mr.  Weller,  Jr.' " 

While  Dickens  has  delineated  child  life  more  fully  and  more  ^^* 
quently  than  any  other  novelist,  yet  we  should  In  vain  look  to^ 
theory  of  education  or  for  positive  educational  principles.    He 
negative  in  the  literary  means  which  he  employs,  and  uses  exagge^' 
tion,  caricature,  irony  and  satire  everywhere.    Educational  shams  ^ 
follies  are  his  subjects,  not  ideals  of  education.    Happy  child  1^^^' 
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good  schools  and  good  teachers  have  no  place  in  his  works.    They  lie 
outside  of  the  self-appointed  task  of  our  novelist.    He  intended  to 
correct  sins  of  education  and  to  remedy  social  evils  by  the  force  of 
strongly  overdrawn  description,  which  was  sure  to  move,   if  not 
shock,  public  sentiment.    He  never  tells  how  education  should  pro- 
ceed, but  gives  numerous  examples  of  ways  in  which  children  should 
not  be  brought  up.    Yet,  from  his  negative  statements,  from  the 
follies  and  crimes  which  he  scourges,  we  may  infer  the  educational 
X>la]i  which  he  considers  good  and  wise.    Notwithstanding  this  ten- 
dency to  exaggeration  in  his  description,  there  is  a  sufficiently  close 
xesemblance  to  reality  to  let  the  caricature  at  once  suggest  the 
Ijnage  from  which  it  is  drawn.    When  Dickens  described,  in  "Nich- 
olas Nickleby,"  the  revolting  scenes  of  Dotheboys'  Hall,  a  number  of 
Torkshire  school  masters  took  offense  and  threatened  the  author 
^wlth  personal  vengeance,  each  of  them  claiming  that  Squeers  was 
Intended  for  his  own  libelous  portrait 

Dickens  looked  upon  childhood  with  tender  sympathy,  and  it  had 
«i  peculiar  attraction  for  him.    It  left  him  the  widest  scope  for  the 
employment  of  his  favorite  literary  means,  humor  and  pathos.    There 
1b  hardly  any  of  his  works  without  some  child  character  or  some 
tiioiights  on  education.    In  some  novels,  as  in  "Oliver  Twist,"  he 
makes  the  child  the  principal  person  in  the  book.    In  "Dombey  & 
Son/'  Paul  is  the  real  hero;  an^when  he  passes  away  the  interest 
dies  out.    The  fascination  of  helpless,  trustful,  simple,  artless  child- 
liood  is  so  strong,  that  Dickens  tried  to  perpetuate  these  qualities,  in 
some  of  the  lives  which  he  describes,  beyond  the  limits  of  childhood. 
This  led  him  to  create  some  unique  characters,  in  which  he  tries 
how  the  attributes  of  childhood  will  fit  the  adult  hero  or  heroine  of 
the   novel.    Ldttle  Dorrit  shows   the   delicate  sweetness  and   sim- 
plicity of  the  child  blended  with  the  strong  character  of  womanhood. 
While  other  artists  see  the  sublime  in  what  is  strong  and 'grand, 
Dickens  finds  it  in  the  small,  insignificant,  and  lowly.    He  turns  con- 
stantly to  the  early  days  of  his  heroes,  and  tells  us  of  their  suffer- 
ing and  training  in  the  school  of  sorrows  and  the  sorrows  of  the 
school. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  many  sharply-drawn  child  characters 
Dickens  has  given  to  literature.  There  is  the  early  novel  of  "Nich- 
olas Nickleby,"  in  which  the  Yorkshire  schools,  Squeers,  the  school 
master,  his  family,  and  his  teacher  appear;  there  are  the  Snawley 
children,  poor  Smike,  and  the  little  Kenwigises.  There  is  little  Paul 
and  Florence  in  "Dombey  &  Son."  The  story  of  little  Pip  and  Estella 
is  told  in  "Great  Expectations,"  where  the  perverted  training  of  the 
sentiments  is  the  theme.  In  "Little  Dorrit,"  quite  a  number  of  edu- 
cational incidents  are  related;   there  is  not  only  the  early  life  of 
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Amy,  but  the  stem  school  in  which  Clennam  grew  up,  the  hard 
task  of  Mrs.  General  when  she  tried  to  train  irreverent,  rebellious 
Fannie  in  social  refinement.    In  the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  little  Nell, 
Kit,  and  other  child  characters  are  prominent.    In  *'Hard  Times,"  a 
whole  system  of  education  is  placed  before  the  reader,  when  he  fol- 
lows the  author  to  Gradgrind's  school,  and  learns  his  educational 
Ideas  in  regard  to  the  bringing-up  of  his  children,  Louisa  and  Tom, 
and  his  ward,  Sissy  Jupes.    In  the  '*Pickwick  Papers,"  we  get  occa- 
sional glimpses  at  the  early  training  of  inimitable  Sam  Weller.   lo 
"Bleak  House,"  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  Dickens'  child  characters 
stands  before  us:  poor  Joe.    "Oliver  Twist"  discloses  scenes  of  youth- 
ful depravity   in  the  Artful   Dodger  and   his  companions.    "David 
Copperfield"  Is,  in  a  measure,  the  embodiment  of  Dickens*  own  life. 

With  such  a  variety  of  child  figures  and  educational  episodes,  it  is 
not  an  easy  task  to  seek  some  general  idea  which  appears  in  them  all 
and  binds  all  these  heterogeneous  images  together.  The  general 
educational  theme  in  Dickens'  novels  might  perhaps  thus  be  stated: 
Through  the  night  of  neglect  and  brutal  treatment  of  childhood, 
through  the  clouds  of  parental  cruelty  and  folly,  shine  the  eternal 
stars  placed  by  God  in  the  young  heart:  the  child's  thirst  for  kindness 
and  love,  his  gratefulness  for  benefits,-  his  forgiveness  for  injury. 
No  suffering,  no  degree  of  neglect  can  destroy  these;  neither  sham 
education  nor  perverted  trainins^  can  warp  them  and  prevent  their 
spontaneous  growth.  This  theme  rings  out  in  an  endless  variety  of 
harmonies  from  the  novels  of  Dickens.  He  makes  the  noblest  native 
qualities  of  the  child  soul  shine  all  the  more  brightly  by  the  con- 
trast in  which  he  places  them  with  foolish  and  cruel  modes  of  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  of  all  English  literary  men,  he 
should  write  most  on  education  who,  in  a  scholastic  sense,  had  least 
of  it.  Dickens  had  received  less  schooling  than  any  other  great 
English  author  of  our  time.  His  learning  came  from  the  genius 
within  rather  than  from  the  schools  without.  His  own  childhood 
had  been  full  of  neglect  and  sorrow.  There  were  periods  in  his  own 
life  as  a  boy  to  which  he  would  never  allow  any  reference  in  later 
years.  He  would  never  refer,  for  instance,  to  his  days  in  the  ware- 
house, described  as  Murdstone's  and  Grimby's  in  "David  Copperfield." 
He  lived  in  London  most  of  his  life,  but  he  would  never,  as  long  as 
the  old  landmarks  stood,  pass  through  the  street  which  reminded 
him  of  that  period. 

Dickens  may  emphatically  be  called  the  novelist  of  London  life. 
Most  of  the  scenes  of  his  works  are  located  there.  His  delineation 
of  childhood,  too,  is  largely  taken  from  London  life.  The  waif  of  the 
street,  the  victim  of  parental  neglect,  the  orphan  remitted  to  tJbie  ten- 
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der  care  of  the  stranger,  the  selfish  utilization  of  child  labor,  the  per- 
Tendon  of  education  by  making  its  aim  the  realization  of  some  pet 
scheme  of  the  parent;  these  and  other  education  themes  are  the  fav- 
orite subjects  of  Dickens.  No  more  pathetic  description  of  the  child  of 
the  gatter  and  of  the  ideal  side  of  this  pitiftil  life  can  be  found  than 
in  Poor  Joe,  of  "Bleak  House."  Desertion,  squalor,  poverty,  hunger 
and  misery  cannot  altogether  destroy  the  waif's  better  self;  there  is 
in  him  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  the  noble  feel- 
ings of  gratefulness  and  attachment,  and  recognition  and  love  of  the 
good  in  others.  Here  is  the  scene  at  the  inquest  over  that  obscure 
copyist.  Nemo,  with  whom  the  fate  of  proud  Lady  Deadlock  seems 
to  be  bound  up  in  such  a  mysterious  way: 

"Says  the  coroner:  'Is  that  boy  here?'  Says  the  coroner:  *Go  and 
fetch  him.    .    .    .    Oh,  here  is  the  boy,  gentlemen.' 

"  *Here  he  is,  very  muddy,  very  hoarse,  very  ragged.  Now,  boy- 
bat  stop  a  minute.  Caution.  This  boy  must  be  put  through  a  few 
preliminary  paces. 

"  *Name?  Joe.  Nothing  else  that  he  knows  on.  Don't  know  that 
everybody  has  two  names.  Never  heard  such  a  thing.  Don't  know 
that  Joe  is  short  for  a  longer  name.  Thinks  it  is  long  enough  for 
him.  He  don't  find  no  fault  with  it.  Spell  it?  No.  He  can't  spell  it. 
No  father,  no  mother,  no  friends.  Never  has  been  to  school.  What's 
home?  Knows  a  broom's  a  broom;  and  knows  it  is  wicked  to  tell  a 
lie.  Don't  recollect  who  told  him  about  the  broom  or  about  the  lie. 
But  knows  both.  Can't  exactly  say  what  will  be  done  to  him  after 
he's  dead,  if  he  tells  a  lie  to  the  gentlemen  here.  But  believes  it  will 
be  something  very  bad,  to  punish  him  and  serve  him  right,  and  so 
he'll  tell  the  truth.' 

*'  'This  won't  do,  gentlemen,'  says  the  coroner,  with  a  melancholy 
shake  of  the  head.    .    .    .' 

'While  the  coroner  buttons  his  great  coat,  Mr.  Tulkinghom  and 
he  give  private  audience  to  the  rejected  witness  in  a  corner.  That 
graceless  creature  knows  that  the  dead  man  .  .  .  was  sometimes 
hooted  and  pursued  about  the  streets.  That  one  cold  winter  night 
when  he,  the  boy,  was  shivering  in  a  doorway  near  his  crossing  the 
man  turned  to  look  at  him  and  came  back,  and  having  questioned 
him,  and  found  that  he  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world,  said:  'Neither 
have  I — not  one,'  and  gave  him  the  price  of  a  supper  and  a  night's 
lodging.  That  the  man  had  often  spoken  to  him  since,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  slept  sound  at  night,  and  how  he  bore  cold  and 
hanger,  and  whether  he  ever  wished  to  die,  and  similar  strange  ques- 
tions. That  when  the  man  had  no  money,  he  would  say  in  passing: 
'I  am  as  poor  as  you  to-day,  Joe;'  but  that  when  he  had  any  he  had 
always  (as  the  boy  most  heartily  believed)  been  glad  to  give  him 
wame. 
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'He  was  very  good  to  me/  said  the  boy,  wiping  his  eye  with  h 
wretched  sleeve.    'When  I  see  him  allaying  so  stretched  out  jus 
now,  I  wish  he  could  have  heard  me  tell  him  so.    He  was  very  goo 
to  me,  he  was.'  " 

The  deep  sympathy  whfch  our  author  ever  manifests  for  the  suffdij 
ings  and  sorrows  of  mankind,  explains  the  extreme  bitterness  witJ 
which  he  speaks  of  the  tormentors  of  childhood — selfish  parents, 
tyrannical  teachers,  and  bad  schools.    It  is  the  one  subject  of  which 
he  never  tires.    Hence  the  long  line  of  the  Creakles,  the  Squeeraet, 
the  Blimbers,  the  Pipchins,  the  Wopsles,  and  others.    His  command 
of  details  in  depicting  the  wretchedness  of  these  educational  mon- 
strosities seems  to  be  endless,  but  he  is  sparing  in  the  praise  of  tlie 
few  good  schools  which  he  describes.    We  tire  of  his  constant  abiue 
of  educational  plans,  of  schools  and  school  masters,  and  try  to  find 
what  kind  of  education  he  approves.    But  where  our  author  praises 
he  seems  soon  exhausted.    We  hear  much  about  Dotheboys  Hall, 
about  Dr.  Blimber  and  Mr.  Creakle;   we  find  a  very  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  every  detail  of  Mr.  McChoakumchild's  teaching;  yet  when  we 
turn  to  Dr.  Strong's  noble  school,  a  very  brief  and  very  general  de- 
scription is  all  that  is  given. 

Copperfield-Dickens  describes  it  thus: 

"1  got  a  little  better  of  my  uneasiness  when  I  went  to  school  the 
next  day,  and  a  good  deal  better  the  next  day,  and  so  shook  it  off  hy 
degrees  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight  I  was  quite  at  home,  and  happy 
among  my  young  companions.  I  was  awkward  enough  in  their 
games,  and  backward  enough  in  their  studies;  but  custom  would 
improve  me  in  the  first  respect,  I  hoped,  and  hard  work  in  the  second. 
Accordingly  I  went  to  work  very  hard,  both  in  play  and  in  earnesti 
and  gained  great  commendation.  And,  in  a  very  little  while,  the 
Murdstone  and  Grinby  life  became  so  strange  to  me  that  I  hardly 
believed  in  it,  while  my  present  life  grew  so  familiar  that  I  seemed 
tc  have  been  leading  it  a  long  time. 

*'Dr.  Strong's  was  an  excellent  school;  as  different  from  Mr- 
Creakle's  as  good  is  from  evil.  It  was  very  gravely  and  decorously 
ordered,  and  on  a  sound  system,  with  an  appeal,  in  everything,  to 
the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  boys,  and  an  avowed  intention  to 
rely  on  their  possession  of  those  qualities,  unless  they  proved  theiU' 
selves  unworthy  of  it,  which  worked  wonders.  We  all  felt  that  we 
had  a  part  in  the  management  of  the  place,  and  in  sustaining  ^^ 
character  and  dignity.  Hence  we  soon  became  warmly  attached  to 
it.  I  am  sure  I  did  for  one,  and  I  never  knew  in  all  my  time,  of 
any  other  boy  doing  otherwise,  and  learned  with  a  good  will,  desir* 
ing  to  do  it  credit." 

There  is,  perhaps,  some  reason  for  the  fact  that  Dickens  paints 
parents  and  teachers  so  often  in  the  darkest  colors.    The  memorf 
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of  the  miseries  of  his  own  childhood  was  stronger  than  the  recollec- 
tion of  its  Joys.    He  himself  had  been  a  poor,  neglected  child.    The 
literary  master-mind  of  the  age  had  never  received  a  literary  educa- 
tion.   When  little  Charles  was  9  years  old,  his  father,  who  had  held 
a  small  government  office,  became  involved  in  financial  difficulties, 
which  landed  him  in  the  debtor's  prison,  the  Marshalsea.    The  boy 
bad  to  shift  for  himself.    Copperfield's  life  in  the  warehouse  of 
Murdstone  and  Grinby  is  a  fairly  correct  account  of  Dickens'  boy- 
hood during  those  years.    Mr.  Micawber  and  Mr.  Dorrlt,  the  father  of 
the  Marshalsea,  are  reflections  caught  from  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  personality  of  Dickens'  father.    His  mother  is  perhaps  depicted 
in  Mrs.  Nickleby. 

;  Our  novelist  had  but  to  recall  his  own  neglected. child  life  and  then 

to  contemplate  the  suddenness  with  which  his  life,  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  flrst  great  novels,  passed  into  the  sunshine  of  fame 
^Ji^ti  wealth,  to  derive  from  this  reflection  the  lesson  which  he  reit- 
^"^tes  so  constantly.  The  innate  power  of  the  soul  will  triumph  over 
'^^glected  and  perverted  education,  and  break  through  the  bar  of  cir- 
^UiQBtance  into  the  sunlight  of  a  noble  life. 

Xiet  us  now  look  at  the  educational  content  of  some  of  his  best 
^^^els.  In  his  earliest  great  work,  the  "Pickwick  Papers,"  the  edu- 
cational theme  is  touched  on  incidentally  only.  If  Sam  Weller  is  in 
^  Bense  the  hero  of  the  story,  he  illustrates  the  rough  training  which 
^«  life  in  a  large  city  may  give  to  a  naturally  well-disposed  boy,  and 
•lXf)wa  the  qualities  which  are  likely  to  de  developed — shrewdness, 
^^mrpness  of  wit  and  resource,  readiness  of  speech,  extreme  self- 
'^^liance  verging  on  irreverence;  and  yet,  with  all  these,  good-wilf 
^^'^rards  others. 

^n  "Oliver  Twist,"  the  second  great  novel,  the  educational  theme  is 
'^^^t  only  an  incident,  but  it  predominates.  The  novel  is  an  account 
^^  the  checkered  career  of  a  poor  orphan  boy,  whose  mother  had  died 
'^^  his  birth,  among  strangers.  The  infant  had  been  turned  over  to 
^^  workhouse.  "He  was  enveloped  in  the  old  calico  robes,  which 
^^^  grown  yellow  in  the  same  service;  he  was  badged  and  ticketed, 
^^^  fell  into  his  place  at  once,  a  parish  child — ^the  orphan  of  a  work- 
^^^use — ^the  humble,  half-starved  drudge — to  be  cuffed  and  buffeted 
^^»-ough  the  world — despised  by  all,  and  pitied  by  none."  At  the  age 
^^  9  he  is  summoned  before  the  workhouse  board,  and  a  kind  of 
^v^ctical  business  education  is  mapped  out  for  him: 

'"Well,  you  have  come  here  to  be  educated,  and  taught  a  useful 
^'^de,'  said  the  red-faced  gentleman  In  the  high  chair." 
i  *'  *So  you'll  begin  to  pick  oakum  to-morrow  morning  at  6  o'clock/ 

1      ^ded  the  surly  one  in  the  white  waistcoat. 

1 
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'For  the  combination  of  both  these  blessings  In  the  one  simple  prcc: 
cess  of  picking  oakum,  Oliver  bowed  low  by  the  direction  of  tli.« 
beadle." 

After  a  short  time  Oliver  is  "let  out"  to  some  master,  is  badl^ 
treated,  and  runs  away.    In  London  he  falls  in  with  a  young  thif 
and  is  taken  by  him  to  Fagin,  the  head  of  the  gang,  who  takes  mu( 
pains  to  educate  Oliver  for  the  same  occupation.    There  is  really 
kind  of  technical  training  in  robbery  in  the  house  of  the  master 
thief.    After  breakfast  the  young  rogues  are  required  to  practice 
Fagin,  who  walks  about  the  room  with  his  pockets  stuffed  wl*^^ 
handkerchiefs,  snuffboxes,  pocket-books,  and  the  like;  and  the  garaae 
is  to  take  these  things  from  him  with  such  light-fingered  skill  tha^ 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  old  thief  does  not  perceive  the  loss.    Oliver'^ 
education  through  the  surroundings  of  this  wretched  place  Seconds 
this  direct  evil  training.    He  lives  among  depraved  men  and  women, 
from  the  thief  down  to  the  murderer.    Yet,  in  spite  of  this  education 
for  crime,  by  design  and  surroundings,  the  purer  instincts  of  the 
child's  soul  triumph.    He  turns  away  from  the  first  dark  deed  in 
which  he  is  to  take  part,  and  finds  good  people  who  make  his  welfare 
their  care. 

The  lesson  of  "Oliver  Twist"  seems  to  be  that  even  perverted  edu- 
cation cannot  crush  the  Divine  instinct. 

The  next  great  work  from  the  pen  of  Dickens  was  "Nicholas  Nick- 
lehy."  In  it  the  educational  theme  again  predominates.  It  was  writ- 
ten with  the  avowed  intention  of  dealing  a  crushing  blow  at  the  out- 
rages of  the  Yorkshire  boarding  schools.  While  Nicholas  and  Ralph 
Nickleby  are  the  heroes  of  the  book,  the  center  of  interest  is  the 
school  of  Dotheboys  Hall.  The  lesson  of  the  novel  seems  clear:  The 
ethical  and  sacred  relation  of  love  between  parent  and  child  is  ^ 
essential,  indispensable  element  in  all  education;  it  must  be  reflected 
in  the  sympathy  between  pupil  and  teacher.  Without  love  and  syn*- 
pathy  there  can  be  no  educator;  home  becomes  a  place  of  torture, 
and  school  a  jail. 

In  Squeers'  school,  sympathy  has  no  place;  and  yet  the  disgusting 
brutality  of  the  master  reflects  but  the  depravity  of  the  parent  who 
removed  from  the  circle  of  the  home  the  child  that  nature  had  d®* 
formed  or  neglected.  Squeers'  school  is  the  Inferno  of  childhood,  the 
place  without  hope  or  joy.  There  can  be  no  stronger  presentation  of 
the  principle  that  education  without  love  or  sympathy  is  depraving 
and  brutalizes  both  educator  and  child;  it  is  worse  than  even  th© 
total  absence  of  schooling.  There  are  schools  which  do  not  educator 
but  ruin. 

In  the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop"  the  educational  theme  is  continued* 
Here  It  is  shown  how  love  may  in  itself  become  an  education.   Th^ 
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folly  of  the  old  gambler  wrecks  his  own  fate  as  well  as  that  of  little 
Nell,  for  whom  he  attempts  to  gamble  together  a  fortune.  Yet,  the 
tender  love  with  which  he  clings  to  her  and  the  deep  attachment 
of  the  child  to  him  makes  her  soul  grow  into  an  ethical  beauty  round 
which  the  author  weaves  his  most  pathetic  story.  Child-heroism  is 
crowned  with  unfading  glory.  "This  child,"  he  thought,  "has  this 
child  heroically  persevered  under  all  doubts  and  dangers,  struggled 
with  poverty  and  suffering,  upheld  and  sustained  by  strong  affectioi^ 
and  the  consciousness  of  rectitude  alone!  And  yet  the  world  is  full 
of  Buch  heroism.  Have  I  yet  to  learn  that  the  hardest  and  best-borne 
trials  are  those  which  are  never  chronicled  in  any  early  record  and 
are  suffered  every  day!  And  should  I  be  surprised  to  hear  the  story 
of  this  child?" 

"Great  Expectations,"  one  of  the  later  novels,  might  here  be  men- 
tioned, because  of  the  special  kind  of  perverted  education  that  forms 
Its  subject:  the  perverted  education  of  the  sentiments.  The  power 
^^hlch  education  may  exercise  in  rousing  and  deadening  the  feelings 
of  the  heart  is  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  Estella  and  Pip.  Estella  is 
an  adopted  child;  her  benefactress.  Miss  Havisham,  had  been  de- 
serted, on  the  day  that  was  to  see  her  married,  by  the  man  she  lovedJ 
Since  that  terrible  hour  she  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  seclusion  of 
iier  rooms,  still  dressed  in  the  white  robe  which  she  wore  on  the 
fatal  day.  Her  heart  was  broken,  her  mind  affected.  She  adopts 
and  brings  up  Estella  to  be  devoid  of  all  sentiment.  Estella  grows 
into  a  most  beautiful  woman;  true  to  her  training,  she  marries  with- 
out love.  But  instead  of  leading  a  life  free  from  sorrow — because  in 
consequence  of  her  education  she  was  not  supposed  to  possess  a  heart 
capable  of  suffering — she  lives  in  wretchedness  at  the  side  of  a  con- 
temptible being  until  his  death  frees  her. 

Pip,  a  village  boy  who  had  been  called  to  the  lonesome  Havisham 
mansion  several  times  to  play  with  Estella,  has  an  educational  career 
of  a  different  sort.  He  is  an  orphan  who  is  being  brought  up  by 
his  Bister,  the  wife  of  the  village  blacksmith,  Joe.  "Mrs.  Joe,"  says 
little  Pip.  speaking  of  his  sister,  "was  a  very  clean  housekeeper,  but 
bad  an  exquisite  art  of  making  her  cleanliness  more  uncomfortable 
than  dirt  itself."  She  did  her  duty  by  her  young  brother,  as  far  as 
feeding  and  clothing  him  were  concerned,  but  she  did  not  love  him. 
She  did  not  seem  to  have  much  affection  for  any  one.  Pip  says: 
"I  was  always  treated  as  if  I  had  insisted  on  being  born  in  opposition 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  religion  and  morality,  and  against  the  dis- 
suading argument  of  my  best  friends." 

In  this  respect  Pip's  training  was  similar  to  that  of  Estella*s.  In 
her  case,  there  was  the  training  of  hatred  and  scorn;  in  the  other 
case,  there  was  the  absence  of  natural  affection.  Pip  himself  gives 
m  an  idea  how  this  schooling  without  love  or  sympathy  affected  him: 
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'My  sister's  bringing-up  had  made  me  sensitiye.  In  the  little  worl 
In  which  children  have  their  existence,  whosoever  brings  them  ui 
there  is  nothing  so  finely  perceived  and  so  finely  felt  as  injustice.  I 
may  be  only  small  injustice  that  a  child  can  be  exposed  to,  but  th( 
child  is  small,  and  its  world  is  small,  and  his  rocking-horse  standi 
as  many  hands  high,  according  to  scale,  as  the  big-boned  Irisl 
hunter.  Within  myself  I  had  sustained  from  my  babyhood  a  per 
*petual  confiict  with  Injustice.  I  had  known  from  the  time  that 
could  speak  that  my  sister  in  her  capricious  and  violent  coercion  wa 
unjust  to  me.  I  had  cherished  a  profound  conviction  that  1l€ 
bringing  me  up  by  hand  gave  her  no  right  to  bring  me  up  by  jerks." 

While  Pip's  education  seemed  to  lack  the  essential  elements  * 
sympathy  at  home,  yet  he  did  not  grow  up  without  schooling.  Mx^ 
Joe  sent  him  to  the  village  teacher,  Mrs.  Wopsle,  whose  name  Did 
ens'  caricature  has  made  immortal.  "Mr.  Wopsle's  great-aunt  kei 
an  evening  school  in  the  village;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  a  ridiculoi 
old  woman  of  limited  means  and  unlimited  infirmity,  who  used  to  # 
to  Bleep  from  6  to  7  every  evening,  in  the  society  of  youth  who  pa^i 
twopence  per  week  for  the  improving  opportunity  of  seeing  her  d 
it."    Yet,  after  all,  Pip  made  some  progress. 

"Much  of  my  unassisted  self,  and  more  by  the  help  of  Biddy  thii 
of  Mr.  Wopsle's  great-aunt,  I  struggled  through  the  alphabet  as  if 
had  been  a  bramble-bush;  getting  considerably  worried  and  scratch' 
by  every  letter.    After  that  I  fell  among  those  thieves,  the  nine  fl 
ures,  who  seemed  every  evening  to  do  something  new  to  disgu 
themselves  and  baffle  recognition.    But  at  last  I  began  in  a  purbli 
groping  way  to  read,  write  and  cipher  on  the  very  smallest  sea' 

While  little  Pip  did  not  obtain  much  of  an  education  from  his 
ter,  Mrs.  Joe,  nor  from  his  teacher,  Mrs.  Wopsle,  he  received 
highest  training  from  one  more  ignorant  than  himself — from  ( 
clumsy,  illiterate,  Joe,  the  village  blacksmith,  the  giant  with 
heart  of  a  child.    By  him  he  was  taught  lessons  more  important 
any  schooling  in  letters:  forbearance,  good-will,  and  love.    "I  ' 
Joe — perhaps  for  no  better  reason  in  those  early  days  than  be 
the  dear  fellow  let  me  love  him." 

Not  unfrequently,  when  the  storms  of  Mrs.  Joe's  temper  dro' 
Joe  and  little  Pip  from  house  and  home,  the  two  fellow-su 
would  sit  together  and  talk  their  sorrows,  and  the  noble  soul 
simple  blacksmith  would  unwittingly  teach  golden  ethical  tn 
the  listening  child,  never-forgotten  lessons  which  helped  to  fc 
life.    Here  is  how  Joe  explains  the  untiring  patience  with  w 
bears  his  wife's  infirmities: 

"  'And  last  of  all,  Pip — and  this  I  want  to  say  very  serous 
old  chap — I  see  so  much  in  my  poor  mother,  of  a  woman  c 
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und  slaying  and  breaking  her  honest  heart,  and  never  getting  no 
peace  in  her  mortal  days,  that  I  am  dead  afeard  of  going  wrong  in 
the  way  of  not  doing  what's  right  by  a  woman,  and  I'd  fur  rather 
of  the  two  go  wrong  t'other  way,  and  be  a  little  ill-convenienced 
myself 

Tonng  as  I  was,  I  believe  that  I  dated  a  new  admiration  of  Joe 
from  that  night.  We  were  equals  afterwards,  as  we  had  been  before; 
but  afterwards  at  quiet  times  when  I  sat  looking  at  Joe  and  thinking 
about  him,  I  had  a  new  sensation  of  feeling  conscious  that  I  was 
looking  up  to  Joe  in  my  heart." 

In  the  novel  "Hard  Times,"  there  is  a  new  variation  of  the  favorite 
educational  theme  of  Dickens.  Here  it  is  not  meanness,  nor  lack 
of  sympathy,  that  causes  wealthy  Mr.  Gradgrind,  the  factory-owner 
&nd  school  committeeman,  to  espouse  a  pernicious  system  of  educa- 
tion and  to  sacrifice  his  little  ones  to  the  Moloch  of  a  theory.  While 
la  the  works  which  we  have  so  far  considered,  under-education,  edu- 
cational neglect  and  perverted  education  are  represented,  the  story 
of  'Tiard  Times"  illustrates  how  even  a  well-meaning  effort  and  an 
honestly-conducted  school  may  defeat  the  objects  of  education  when 
they  are  made  subservient  to  a  vicious  theory.  Here  the  school 
'syRtem"  becomes  the  enemy  of  education.  Instead  of  making  the 
'system"  serve  the  child,  the  child  is  sacrificed  to  the  "system." 
I'nie,  he  is  educated  for  life,  as  the  phrase  is:  not  for  his  own  life,  but 
somebody  else's.  The  aim  is  not  so  much  to  make  him  strong,  good 
*nd  happy,  but  to  fit  him  for  some  place  in  shop  or  factory.  Mr. 
Gradgrlnd's  educational  system  sounds  strangely  familiar  to  us.  We 
liave  heard  it  reiterated  as  the  most  recent  educational  wisdom  by 
Senerations  of  his  successors:  "Schools  must  be  practical.  They 
niQst  not  teach  anything  that  is  not  of  practical  value.  Only  what  is 
directly  useful.  Nothing  but  what  has  a  price  in  the  labor  market, 
^e  Want  no  sentiments,  no  romance  about  education." 

It  never  dawned  upon  Gradgrind's  soul,  until  misery  and  suffering 
^  brought  it  home  to  him,  that  education  must  do  its  work  from 
the  soul  within  rather  than  for  the  world  without,  and  that  the  most 
practical  education  is  one  which  makes  every  good  germ  grow  into 
fruition. 

Gradgrind,  however,  to  begin  with,  thought  that  matter-of-fact 
™owledge  and  sharp  intelligence  were  all  that  school  training  should 
*»"!  at,  and  in  consequence  lays  down  the  following  course  of  study 
'^  the  teacher  of  his  school: 

Now,  what  I  want  is  facts.  Teach  these  boys  and  girls  nothing 
"ttt  facts.  Plant  nothing  else;  root  out  everything  else.  You  can 
^»y  form  the  minds  of  reasoning  animals  upon  facts.  Nothing  else 
^'^  «ver  be  of  any  service  to  them.    This  is  the  principle  on  which 
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1  bring  up  my  own  children,  and  this  is  the  principle  on  which  I 
bring  up  these  children.    Stick  to  the  facts,  sir." 

Mr.  Gradgrind,  though  mistaken  in  his  theory,  was  an  honest,  weD- 
meaning  man.    He  did  not  advocate  to  limit  public  education  to  the 
three  R's,  while  he  sent  his  own  children  to  the  best  college.    He 
acted  in  accordance  with  his  belief:  the  education  which  he  thought 
best  for  the  public  was  good  enough  for  himself.    He  sent  his  owx 
children,  Louisa  and  Tom,  to  Mr.  McChoakumchild's  school  to  tie 
filled  with  facts  and  nothing  else.    No  training  of  the  sentiments  f o^ 
him!     No  cultivation   of    gentle  fantasy  and    happy    imaginatio^xi^- 
Nothing  but  practical  facts! 

In  Mr.  Gradgrind's  model  school  Sissy  Jupes,  the  child  of  a  trav^-^^' 
ing  circus  performer,  had  found  admission  by  accident    Her  fatlfe^  ^r. 
whom  she  had  loved  tenderly,  died  from  a  fall,  and  Mr.  Gradgrfi-  '^^ 
was  moved  to  receive  the  orphan  into  his  own  family.    It  was  throi^u  gt 
Sissy  Jupes  and  her  loving  nature  that  Louisa,  who  had  been  brou^^bt 
up  on  facts,  was  saved  from  the  destructive  consequences  of  HNrfr. 
Gradgrind's  educational  theory.    The  rich  inner  life  of  the  stran^  £9 
child,  its  affectionate  nature,  its  strong  and  sound  sentiment,  worl^^ 
a  reform  in  the  selfish  tendencies  of  Louisa,  and  led  her  to  realS.2e 
that  while  her  mind  had  been  filled  with  facts,  her  heart  had  'W^ 
mained  void.    "You  have  been  so  careful  of  me,"  Louisa  tells  Ix^r 
father,  "that  I  never  had  a  child's  heart.    You  have  trained  me    so 
well  that  I  never  dreamed  a  child's  dream.    You  have  dealt  so  wisely 
with  me,  father,  that  I  never  had  a  child's  fear.* 

"Mr.  Gradgrind  was  quite  moved  by  his  success,  and  by  this  testi- 
mony of  it.  'My  dear  Louisa,'  said  he,  'you  abundantly  repay  wJ 
care.     Kiss  me,  my  dear  girl.'  " 

How  poor  little  Sissy  Jupes,  the  orphan,  longing  for  tenderness 
and  sympathy,  the  bright  child  full  of  rich  imaginative  life,  fared  i** 
Mr.  Choakumchild's  school  can  easily  be  conceived.  Even  the  laoeX  | 
decisive  statistics  which  Mr.  McChoakumchild,  in  the  spirit  of  b^ 
philosophy  placed  before  her,  could  not  convince  poor  Sissy  that  etx^ 
was  a  happy  child.  Here  is  her  account  of  her  mental  difiSculties  *^ 
school  as  she  relates  them  to  her  friend,  Miss  Louisa: 

"He  said,  'Now  this  school-room  is  a  nation,  and  in  this  natio** 
there  are  fifty  millions  of  money.  Isn't  this  a  prosperous  natio^i  - 
And  are  not  you  in  a  thriving  state?' 

"  'What  did  you  say?'  asked  Louisa. 

"  'Miss  Louisa,  I  said  I  did  not  know.  I  thought  I  could  not  kno"^* 
whethfr  it  was  a  prosperous  nation  or  not,  and  whether  I  was  io  ^ 
thriving  state  or  not,  unless  I  knew  who  got  the  money  and  whetl*^^ 
any  of  it  was  mine.  But  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  t^^** 
in  the  figures  at  all,'  said  Sissy,  wiping  her  eyes. 
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"  That  was  a  great  mistake  of  yours/  observed  Louisa. 
"Tes,  Miss  Louisa,  I  know  it  now.  Then  Mr.  McChoakumchild 
nid  he  would  try  me  again.  And  he  said  this  school-room  was  'an 
immeose  town;  in  it  there  are  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  only 
flve-and-twenty  are  starved  to  death  in  the  streets  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  What  is  your  remark  on  that  proportion?'  And  my  remark 
was— for  I  could  not  think  of  a  better  one — that  I  thought  it  must  be 
just  as  hard  upon  those  who  were  starved,  whether  the  others  were 
a  million,  or  a  million  million.    And  that  was  wrong,  too.'  " 

The  results  of  Gradgrind's  system  of  education  could  have  been 
anticipated.  In  his  son  Tom  it  engendered  the  worst  features  of 
selfishness  and  deceit;  his  wretched  life  represents  a  downward  course 
from  facts  to  disgrace  and  sin.  Louisa's  life,  too,  was  made  miserable 
^through  her  training,  but  the  love  and  womanly  strength  of  Sissy 
Jupes  saves  her  from  ruin. 

For  Mr.  Gradgrind  himself,  a  time  of  adversity  arrives;  and  in 
the  downfall  of  his  hopes,  in  the  dark  hour  of  disappointment,  when 
his  daughter's  love,  and  that  feeling  of  deep  sympathy  for  which 
there  had  been  no  place  in  his  "system,"  become  the  solace  of  his 
wounded  soul,  he  realizes  and  confesses  to  himself  the  error  of  his 
former  views:  "  'Some  persons  hold,'  he  pursued,  still  hesitating, 
that  there  is  a  wisdom  of  the  head,  and  that  there  is  a  wisdom  of  the 
^eart  I  have  not  supposed  so;  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  mistrust  myself 
now.  I  have  supposed  the  head  to  be  all-sufficient.  It  may  not  be 
all-sufficient.' " 

While  in  "Hard  Times,"  education  falls  a  victim  to  the  "system." 
^  "Dombey  &  Son"  the  child  is  sacrificed  to  the  pride  of  the  parent, 
^ttle  Paul,  so  loving,  so  honest,  so  true,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
the  novelist's  child  characters.  He  had  all  that  his  father's  money 
^sonld  buy — yet  there  was  no  mother's  love.  He  had  all  the  educa- 
tion that  he  wanted — in  fact,  he  had  more  than  he  wanted;  the  poor 
^«llow  died  from  over-education. 

Uttle  Paul  Dombey  was  the  victim  of  a  perverted  educational  aim. 
^^ile  Tom  and  Louisa  Gradgrind  were  educated  for  the  glory  of  the 
**8y8tem,"  he  was  educated  for  Dombey  &  Son,  for  the  glory  of  the 
^nn.    The  selfish  pride  of  the  father  never  thought  of  poor  Paul  as  a 
^eak,  ailing  child;   never  troubled  himself  about  the  needs  of  his 
^^Ingand  happiness;  the  boy  was  to  him  simply  the  future  representa- 
tive of  the  great  house,  Dombey  &,  Son.    To  this  his  wife  had  died  a 
victim;  to  this  Paul  was  to  be  sacrificed.    "Some  philosophers  tell  us 
that  selfishness  is  at  the  root  of  our  best  loves  and  affections.    Mr. 
^mbey's  young  child  was,  from  the  beginning,  so  distinctly  import- 
ant to  him  as  part  of  his  own  greatness,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing), 
of  the  greatness  of  Dombey  &  Son,  that  there  is  no  doubt  his  parental 
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affection  might  have  easily  traced  (like  many  a  goodly  superetrnct- 
ure  of  fair  fame),  to  a  very  low  foundation." 

Little  Paul,  old  beyond  his  years,  feeble  and  frail  in  body,  strong 
only  in  his  affection  for  dear  Floy,  his  sister,  was  placed  by  his 
father  in  Mrs.  Pipchin's  famous  institution,  "an  Infantine  boarding- 
house  of  a  very  select  description."  Mr.  Dickens  gives  us  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  methods  of  teaching  used  in  this  place:  At  about  noon 
Mrs.  Pipchin  presided  over  some  early  readings.  It  being  a  part  of 
Mrs.  Pipchin's  system  not  to  encourage  a  child's  mind  to  develop  and 
expand  itself  like  a  young  flower,  but  to  opei»  it  by  force  like  an 
oyster,  the  moral  of  these  lessons  was  usually  of  a  violent  and  stun- 
ning  character;  the  hero — a  naughty  boy — seldom,  in  the  mildest 
catastrophe,  being  flnished  off  by  anything  less  than  a  lion  or  a  bear." 

After  Paul  had  been  with  Mrs.  Pipchin  for  a  while,  it  occurred  to 
Mr.  Dombey  that  it  was  time  to  require  of  his  boy  a  still  higher  effort 
in  behalf  of  Dombey  &  Son.  "Mr.  Dombey  withdrew  to  the  hotel 
and  his  dinner:  resolved  that  Paul,  now  that  he  was  getting  so  old 
and  well,  should  begin  a  vigorous  course  of  education  forthwith,  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  position  in  which  he  was  to  shine;  that  Dr. 
Blimber  should  take  him  in  hand  immediately. 

"Whenever  a  young  gentleman  was  taken  in  hand  by  Dr.  Blimber, 
he  might  consider  himself  sure  of  a  pretty  tight  squeeze.  The  Doctor 
undertook  the  charge  of  ten  young  gentlemen,  but  he  had  always 
ready  a  supply  of  learning  for  a  hundred,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  and 
it  was  at  once  the  business  and  the  delight  of  his  life  to  gorge  the 
unhappy  ten  with  it. 

"In  fact,  Dr.  Blimber's  establishment  was  a  great  hothouse  iD 
which  there  was  a  forcing  apparatus  Incessantly  at  work.  All  the 
boys  blew  before  their  time.  Mental  green  pease  were  produced  a^ 
Christmas  and  intellectual  asparagus  all  the  year  round.  Mathe- 
matical gooseberries  (very  sour  ones,  too)  were  common  at  untimely 
seasons  and  from  mere  sprouts  of  bushes,  under  Dr.  Blimber's  culti- 
vation. Every  description  of  Greek  and  Latin  vegetables  were  got 
off  the  driest  twigs  of  boys  under  the  frostiest  circumstances.  Nature 
was  of  no  consequence  at  all.  No  matter  what  a  young  gentleift*^ 
was  intended  to  bear.  Dr.  Blimber  made  him  bear  to  pattern,  soD^^ 
how  or  other." 

The  satire  of  these  lines  fits  our  days  as  well  as  those  of  DicKct^* 
Children  are  made  too  much  to  "bear  to  pattern."    There  is  not  su^' 
cient  heed  given  to  "what  they  are  intended  to  bear."    It  is  all  ri^^ 
as  far  as  bright,  vigorous  and  strong  children  are  concerned.    T^^^ 
the  high-pressure  systems  of  education  may  stimulate  and  lead  ^ 
the  unfolding  of  the  best  strength.    But  woe  to  the  weak  child,  wt*^^ 
is  driven  to  efforts  beyond  his  strength  and  whose  life  is  made  ^' 
happy  by  demands  of  parent,  or  teacher,  which  he  has  not  the  pa"^^®^ 
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to  meet.  Unhappy  is  the  lot  of  the  child  whose  education  is  meted 
out  to  him,  not  in  accordance  with  what  he  is  able  to  do,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  the  parent  or  teacher  desires  him  to  do,  who  is 
educated,  not  for  himself,  but  for  Dombey  &  Son. 

The  results  of  Dr.  Blimber's  high-grade  school  were  universally 
admired.  When  the  examiners  summed  up  the  examinations  passed 
by  these  pupils  with  ease,  it  seemed  a  pity  that  the  per-cent.  system 
of  recognizing  merit  was  limited  to  one  hundred.  While  this  was 
the  general  verdict,  yet  there  were  a  few  very  rafe  cases  in  which 
nature  seemed  ungrateful  to  the  "system."  There  were  instances  in 
which  this  vigorous  training  killed  the  mind,  and  instances  in  which 
it  killed  the  body.  Paul  Dombey  was  an  illustration  of  the  latter 
effect,  young  Toots  of  the  former. 

*Thi8  was  all  pleasant  and  ingenious,  but  the  system  of  forcing 
was  attended  with  its  usual  disadvantages.  There  was  not  the  right 
taste  about  the  premature  productions,  and  they  did  not  keep  well. 
Moreover,  one  young  gentleman  with  a  swollen  nose  and  an  exces- 
sively large  head,  the  oldest  of  the  ten,  who  had  'gone  through' 
everything,  suddenly  left  ulf  blowing  one  day,  and  remained  in  the 
establishment,  a  mere  stalk.  And  people  did  say  that  the  Doctor  had 
rather  overdone  it  with  young  Toots,  and  that  when  he  began  to 
have  whiskers  he  left  off  having  brains." 

If  we  leave  our  author  here,  it  is  not  for  the  reason  that  our  topic 
— tlie  study  of  educational  thoughts  in  Dickens — is  exhausted.  Com- 
paratively few  points  of  the  many  which  invited  discussion  have  been 
touched  upon.  "Bleak  House,"  for  instance,  is  rich  in  educational  les- 
ions. There  is  the  telescopic  philanthropy  of  Mrs.  Jellyby,  who  had 
ft  tender  heart  for  sufferings  far  away,  but  none  for  her  own  neg- 
lected children.  The  trouble  with  her  charity  was,  that  it  did  not 
^n  at  home.  She  planned  how  to  educate  the  natives  of  "Borrio- 
^la  Gha,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger,"  but  allowed  her  own  little 
oites  to  grow  up  like  savages.  There  is  in  the  same  novel  an  account 
of  the  growth  of  Esther's  grand  soul,  whose  presence  ennobled  every 
life  with  which  this  child  of  neglect  came  into  contact.  In  "David 
^Pperfield"  also  there  are  many  educational  threads  which  might  be 
^oven  together;  the  education  of  David  Copperfield  himself,  of 
laddies  and  Steerforth;  the  schools  of  Creakle  and  of  Dr.  Strong. 
^1  these  topics  are  excluded  from  our  discussion  to-day,  by  the  limit 
^'  this  paper. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  attempt  to  sum  up  once  more,  in  positive 
'orm,  the  views  which  Dickens  seems  to  express.  His  own  mode  of 
presentation  is  necessarily  a  negative  one,  because  it  was  his  task 
to  show  what  ought  not  to  be  done  in  education;  what  teachers  and 
"^ools  ought  not  to  be,  rather  than  to  illustrate  directly  what  should 
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Education  should  not  be  made  a  forcing,  but  a  helping  process, 
through  which  a  richer  unfolding  of  the  best  human  qualities  is 
brought  about 

The  aim  of  education,  so  again  Dickens  teaches,  does  not  lie  outside 
of  the  child,  but  within.  He  Is  not  to  be  educated  "for  Dombey  & 
Son,"  nor  to  attest  the  value  of  some  "system,"  nor  to  become  a  liv- 
ing proof  of  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Gradgrind's  plans.  He  should  be 
educated  for  himself,  for  his  own  sake,  that  he  may  become  the  best 
tnd  happiest  being  into  which  his  individuality  can  be  developed. 
The  keynote  in  all  that  Dickens  has  written  about  education  is, 
that  even  in  the  lowliest  child  slumbers  the  divine  fire  of  truth  and 
Io?e,  of  devotion  and  enthusiasm,  which  the  gentle .  breath  of  a 
parent's  or  teacher's  love  may  fan  into  flame.  If  this  be  true,  we 
may  place  over  the  lowliest  school-room  and  the  humblest  educa- 
tional task  the  words  of  Heraclitus:  "Enter.  Here,  too,  are  the 
goda."  F.  LOUIS   SOLDAN, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BUSY  WORK  WITH  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL. 

In  no  other  phase  of  school  work  has  there  been  so  inuch  down- 
right abuse  of  kindergarten  material  as  in  so-called  busy-work. 
Busy-work  of-  any  description,  if  its  only  purpose  Is  to  keep  the 
children  "busy"  or  "out  of  mischief,"  is,  at  its  best,  of  questionable 
v&lue,  and  not  unfrequently  a  mere  make-shift  of  incompetence;  with 
kindergarten  material,  busy-work  becomes  a  source  of  all  sorts  of 
chaotic  mischief. 

Pedagogically  it  is  a  sin  to  give  each  child  in  a  class  or  group  of 
Piipils  a  handful  of  "sticks,"  and  to  tell  them  to  do  what  they  please. 
Such  a  direction  is  far  from  stimulating  spontaneous  self-activity. 
At  first  the  child  stands  aghast  before  the  numberless  possibilities 
of  his  freedom.  Then,  by  dint  of  much  aimless  shuffling  and  mixing 
of  sticks,  l^e  drifts  into  some  dreamy  arranging  of  his  material.  Or, 
i^e  gives  up  in  despair  and  sits  in  sullen  despondency  until  the  voice 
of  the  teacher  prods  him  with  "Can't  you  make  anything?  Sup- 
Poee  you  make  a  house,"  or  some  other  remark.  Or,  if  it  is  not 
^e  first  time  that  sticks  were  his  companions  in  grief,  he  makes 
something  he  made  before,  thinking  little  and  feeling  less. 

fe  all  cases,  the  work  with  the  kindergarten  material  should  have 
*  definite  purpose  that  the  activity  of  play  is  lifted  into  the  activity 
®^  Work.  On  the  other  hand,  aimless  "busy  work"  which  has  only 
^e  outer  semblance,  but  not  an  inner  reality  of  work,  sinks  into 
Diere  perfunctory,  Joyless  drudgery  stifling  even  the  play-instinct  of 
^e  chUd. 

If  it  is  a  handful  of  sticks,  the  child  should  be  told — not  "to  do 
^hat  he  pleases  with  them" — but  to  solve  with  their  help  certain 
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number-problems,  to  prepare  certain  arithmetical  ta'Gles;  to  make  (or 
lay  or  draw)  a  certain  number  of  forms  (6,  8,  10,  etc.);  or  things, 
using  for  each  thing  a  certain  number  of  sticks  (3,  4,  5,  etc.) ;  to  lay 
or  draw  a  certain  number  of  squares,  triangles,  etc.,  in  certain  ar- 
rangements of  certain  size,  etc.;  to  lay  the  picture  of  a  home,  a  farm- 
yard, a  church,  etc. 

Later  on,  when  a  certain  degree  of  skill  and  mental  ability  has 
been  secured  in  individual  work,  and  not  until  then  the  children  may 
be  permitted  in  groups  or  two  or  four  to  lay  (or  draw)  together 
"some  beautiful"  designs  (not  ''what  they  please/')  using  squares 
and  oblongs,  squares  and  triangles,  etc.,  or  any  forms  that  may  look 
well  together. 

But  of  aimless  "go-as-you-please"  busy-work  the  teacher  should 
beware.  It  is  an  illusion,  and  works  irreparable  injury. — Superin- 
tendent W.  N.  Hailmann  in  Indiana  School  Journal. 

SALARIES. 

That  one  teacher  who  has  reached  a  certain  page  of  the  spelling- 
book  should  receive  a  larger  salary  than  the  one  who  teaches  a  class 
from  the  very  preceding  page — that  one  teacher  should  be  entitled 
to  the  same  remuneration  as  another,  because  both  -happen  to  be 
teaching  in  the  same  grade,  although  one  is  much  superior  to  tbe 
other  in  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  good  teacher,  is,  on  tbe 
face  of  it,  a  ridiculous  and  unfair  method.  There  is  too  much  split- 
ting of  hairs  upon  the  salary  belonging  to  certain  grades.  There 
should,  indeed,  be  certain  maximum  and  minimum  limits  to  all 
salaries,  but  the  primary  teacher  who  has  labored  for  years  and  if 
excellent  in  her  work  should  receive  as  much,  if  not  better,  pu 
than  those  in  other  grades  or  those  in  the  same  grade  who  are  not 
doing  as  good  work. — New  Haven  School  Report 

The  teacher  is  expected  to  train  and  develop  the  mind  of  tbe 
child;  to  teach  him  to  think,  to  see,  and  to  express  himself;  to  aid  his 
physical  development  by  proper  exercise  and  position;  to  help  fain  to 
grow  in  moral  strength  by  ever  emphasizing  right  motives  and  rigbt 
acts,  and  by  judiciously  repressing  in  him  all  evil  tendencies,  to  lift 
the  child  to  a  level  of  greater  refinement,  a  higher  civilization  and 
broader  conception  of  what  life  is  and  its  limitless  possibilitiee. 
Incidentally  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  curriculum  of  our  most  advanced 
common  schools  may  be  mentioned;  but  over  and  above  all  ^ 
character  building,  a  building  that  many  a  home  does  not  give,  and  i 
building  that  means  the  development  of  that  citizen  on  whom  reets 
the  perpetuity  of  this  government. 

Since  we  demand  all  this,  viz:  a  trained  mind,  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge,  a  good  character,  as  well  as  a  respectable  appearaaoo* 
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neatness  of  dress  and  refinement  of  manners — In  fine,  everything 
that  makes  up  such  a  personality  as  we  would  have  children  at  their 
most  susceptible  a^e  imitate — let  us  see  what  we  pay  for  what  we 
expect  to  have. 

It  is  evident  that  only  the  weakest  teachers  are  really  paid  for 
their  work.  The  great  majority  are  giving  the  freshness  of  young 
womanhood,  the  best  of  their  mental  strength,  and  of  their  nervous 
force — in  fact,  the  best  years  of  their  life,  for  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant pecuniary  reward. — Quincy,  Mass.,  School  Report. 

CHILD  STUDY. 

The  f^ct  of  the  matter  is  that  child  study  needs  to  be  saved  from 
its  unscientific  and  hysterical  friends.  The  sending  out  of  silly  ques- 
tion papers,  haphazard,  to  be  answered  by  persons  of  little  scientific 
training,  or  none  whatever,  is  not  worth  dignifying  with  the  name  of 
child  study.  The  ranking  together  of  an  undigested  mass  of  alleged 
fkcts  lacks  something  of  being  "research."  And  the  ponderous  plati- 
tudes and  never-denied  propositions  that  continue  many  of  the  "re- 
sults" thus  far  announced  are  apt  to  provoke  a  smile.  To  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  and  belief,  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  true  to  say 
that  "most  of  the  conservative  leaders  (of  the  N.  E.  A.),  old  and 
young,  are  on  record  against  it  (child  study)."  If  any  single  one  of 
the  leaders,  old  or  young,  is  on  record  to  that  effect,  it  has  escaped 
oar  attention.  Most  of  those  leaders  are  officers  in  child  study  socie- 
ties, or  otherwise  engaged  in  actively  promoting  the  work.  When 
the  work  is  carried  on  in  a  truly  catholic  and  scientific  spirit — as  is 
the  case  in  Illinois,  for  example — and  is  not  worshipped  as  a  fetich 
or  flaunted  as  a  badge  of  party,  it  will  fair  better  in  the  country  at 
large. — ^E<ducational  Review,  November,  1896. 

THE  TEACHER  AS  A  MORAL  FORCE. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Saratoga 
meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.: 

In  the  great  work  of  developing  moral  forces  the  teachers  of  our 
Xnihlic  schools  may  be  powerful  factors.  Many,  if  not  all,  our  social 
problems  are  to  be  the  great  questions  of  the  next  twenty-five  or 
fifty  years,  and  it  will  be  the  pupils  of  to-day — men  and  women  of 
the  future — ^who  are  to  assist  in  their  solution.  Every  well-conducted 
school  surrounds  its  pupils  with  an  ethical  environment,  and  every 
good  faithful  teacher  conscientiously  performing  his  duties,  imparts 
to  them  a  sentiment  favorable  to  moral  excellence.  It  is  the  early 
discipline  and  training  that  tell  through  life,  and  our  public  schools 
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may  be  efficient  training  schools  of  character,  even  when  no  formal 
lessons  in  ethics  are  given. 

The  text-books  in  use,  and  the  discipline  of  the  school,  exert  a 
powerful  moral  influence  upon  a  child,  in  the  formative  period  of  life. 
He  is  taught  punctuality  and  good  order,  obedience  and  respect  for 
others,  courtesy  and  fidelity  in  class  work,  the  rights  of  property 
and  the  duty  of  truthfulness,  industry  and  persistent  purpose,  with 
other  moral  qualities  without  which  he  will  fail  of  becoming  a  good 
member  of  society. 

But  the  main  factor  in  the  child's  moral  training  is  the  personality 
of  the  teacher,  if  he  is  the  right  person  for  the  responsible  place  he 
occupies.  The  school  of  the  true  teacher  is  one  where  applied  morals 
are  taught  through  his  own  patience  and  self-control  under  triaL 
His  judgment  of  public  persons  and  public  events,  his  veracity  and 
sincerity,  his  forgiveness  of  offenses,  his  uniform  kindness  towards 
his  pupils  and  self-sacrifice  for  them,  the  tones  of  his  voice,  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  the  neatness  of  his  person,  his  manners  even, 
which  are  minor  morals,  all  are  felt  by  the  children  of  his  charge, 
who  are  affected  by  them  as  by  a  divine  contagion. 

As  in  the  organic  so  in  the  moral  world,  like  develops  like.  And  as 
moral  life  is  more  powerful  to  develop  noble  men  and  women  than 
anything  else,  teachers  of  the  highest  and  grandest  character  should 
be  employed,  as  on  them  we  depend  in  large  part  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  republic  and  so  confer  upon  it  earthly  immortality.— 
Mary  A.  Livermore  in  American  Teacher. 

KINDNESS  IN  DISCIPLINE. 

Mrs.  S.  K.  Maxwell,  in  The  Teachers'  Institute,  tellls  how  she  con- 
quered a  heedless,  unruly  boy  who  loved  to  torture  sensitive  beings 
merely  for  the  fun  of  it.  She  says  she  had  possessed  her  soul  in 
patience,  had  not  even  seemed  fretted,  and  after  school  was  re- 
warded by  the  scholar  coming  and. asking  her  pardon. 

Then  it  was  she  had  spoken  to  him  of  the  possibilities  in  his  cafle; 
of  how  she  had  lain  awake  night  after  night,  thinking  how  she  could 
best  awaken  in  him  a  love  for  learning,  and  so  give  him  a  start  in 
the  right  direction.    The  tears  came  to  his  eyes  as  he  said: 

"I  have  been  to  school  enough  to  have  made  a  good  scholar,  had  I 
improved  my  time  and  studied  as  I  ought.  But  it  seemed  as  if  all 
my  teachers  pitched  on  me  as  the  scapegoat,  to  bear  the  whippings 
and  scoldings  of  the  whole  school. 

'*!  never  could  bear  to  have  any  one  drive  me.  It  makes  me  stub- 
born as  a  mule.  I  have  been  whipped  in  the  presence  of  the  school 
until  I  would  carry  the  marks  for  days  and  never  shed  a  tear,  Jo^ 
to  spite  the  teacher;  but  it  never  did  me  any  good. 
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"The  first  motto  you  hung  over  your  desk,  'Let  the  law  of  kind- 
ness rule  here/  showed  we  had  a  different  teacher  to  deal  with.  You 
were  going  to  be  kind  to  us  if  we  would  let  you. 

"I  will  own  I  am  conquered  without  the  rod  I  had  thought  to  make 
you  use;  like  all  the  rest. 

"Your  talk  to  me,  the  day  I  struck  Annie  Trent,  was  worse  than 
twenty  whippings.  I  told  mother  so  when  I  went  home.  It  made  me 
feel  I  had  done  such  an  ungentlemanly  act  to  strike  a  girl.  Actually, 
I  felt  little  enough  to  have  crawled  through  a  knot  hole,  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  do  better.  But  here  I  am  up  to  my  old  tricks  and  bad 
as  ever.  And  now,  if  you  will  try  me  again,  I  will  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  and  mind  everything  that  you  say,  and  try  to  make  a  good 
scholar." 

"Say  no  more,  Clyde,"  she  said.  "We  understand  each  olher  now. 
Take  your  books  home  and  see  how  well  you  will  have  your  lessons 
to-morrow;  and  if  any  time  you  need  assistance,  come  to  me  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  help  you  out  of  any  difficulty." 

Soon  the  scholars  began  to  see  the  change  in  Clyde  and  to  speak  of 
it  There  was  nothing  required  of  him  in  the  way  of  lessons  he 
would  not  attempt.  Commendation  and  a  little  judicious  praise  now 
and  then,  was  all  the  stimulus  he  needed. 

Clyde's  confession  has  been  a  talisman  to  her,  and  she  never  found 
the  boy  so  bad  in  long  years  of  teaching,  that  kindness  and  an  in- 
terest in  his  progress  would  not  make  him  a  dutiful  scholar. 

EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHTS. 

Deep  thinking  requires  time;  it  is  therefore  a  great  pedagogical 
mistake  if  teachers — as  is  now  generally  done — urge  their  pupils  to 
answer  rapidly,  and  praise  those  who  immediately  have  an  answer 
ready.  This  causes  everything  to  be  lowered  to  a  mere  effort  of 
mechanical  memory.  The  pupils  should  be  given  time  for  individual 
Contemplation,  for  deep  and  energetic  thought  labor. — Lazarus. 

Just  as  surely  as  every  one  possesses  peculiarities  of  physical  ac- 
tion which  distinguishes  him  from  his  fellow-man,  he  possesses 
Peculiarities  of  mental  activity  which  give  their  distinct  character 
to  his  conceptions. 

There  are  artifices  of  thought  as  well  as  those  of  muscular  move- 
ment. There  is  acquired  mental  skill  for  recognizing  things  from  aii 
especial  point,  as  well  as  a  physical  dexterity  for  developing  distinct 
directions  of  bodily  power.  And  there  are  intellectual  perversities 
Which  are  called  forth  by  a  certain  treatment  of  mind  as  there  are 
Certain  incurable  physical  awkwardnesses  which  result  from  certain 
daily  repeated  actions. 
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Under  favorable  conditions  the  two  forms,  that  is,  the  appercep- 
tion of  an  impression  and  the  re-acting  motion  take  place  at  the  same 
time.  By  saving  power  and  strengthening  the  intellect  and  will- 
efforts,  habit  aids  us  in  reaching  the  appointed  goal  with  greater 
ease,  be  it  in  deep  theoretic  thinking  or  in  the  energetic  actions  of 
practical  life. — ^Wundt. 

First  of  all,  the  subject  which  is  to  be  learned  has  a  specific  dettf- 
minativeness  which  demands  in  its  exposition  a  certain  fixed  order 
of  sequence.  However  arbitrary  we  may  be,  the  subject  has  a  certalo 
determination  of  its  own  which  no  mistreatment  can  wholly  crash 
out;  and  this  inherent  immortal  rationality  iii  the  general  foniuU- 
tion  of  instruction. 

But  the  subject  must  be  adapted  to  the  consciousness  of  the  papil. 
and  here  the  order  of  procedure  and  the  exposition  depends  upon 
the  stage  which  he  has  reached  intellectually;  for  the  special  maimer 
of  the  instruction  must  be  conditioned  by  this. — Rosenkranz. 

GETTING   ACCLIMATED. 

Before  school  work  can  be  entered  upon  in  any  proper  sense  the 
child  needs  to  get  acclimated, — to  get  the  atmosphere,  to  accustom 
himself  to  its  effect.  He  has  not  been  kept  within  the  same  four 
walls  for  any  length  of  time  in  his  wakeful  life,  has  not  kept  one 
seat  for  five  minutes  at  a  time  except  while  eating,  his  voice  has  not 
been  silent  for  five  consecutive  wakeful  minutes  when  there  was 
anybody  to  whom  to  talk.  Now  all  these  conditions  are  changed, 
and  he  must  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  them  before  he  can  do 
anything  naturally. 

Before  school  work  begins  he  must  feel  entirely  at  home.  Th^ 
are  three  stages  in  the  coming  of  this  home-like  feeling.  FHrst,  be 
must  feel  at  home  with  himself,  then  with  his  mat^,  then  with  his 
teachers.  Sometimes  the  chronological  order  of  these  is  changed, 
but  in  general  the  home-like  feeling  comes  in  this  order. 

Each  teacher  must  determine  for  each  child  what  will  most  bos- 
eessfully  accomplish  this  end.  There  is  no  haste.  No  time  is  being 
lost.  Some  children  need  to  be  left  very  quiet,  some  need  to  move 
about  with  much  freedom,  some  need  opportunity  to  talk.  In  some 
way  they  need  to  feel  at  home. 

Before  school  work  begins  they  must  have  become  so  much  at  home 
that  they  can  talk  with  almost  perfect  naturalness  with  the  teacher 
in  school  hours.  This  is  the  great  purpose  of  the  teacher  in  prepa^ 
ing  the  way  for  school  work,  and  a  child  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  having  begun  his  first  school  year  until  this  power  has  been  at- 
tained. In  the  gaining  of  this,  toys,  dolls,  etc.,  may  be  used,  may  he 
indispensable. — Educational  Journal. 
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TEACH  YOUR  PUPILS  HOW  TO  USE  BOOKS. 

One  great  object  of  the  school  in  our  time  is  to  teach  the  pupil  how 
to  use  books — how  to  get  out  for  himself  what  there  is  for  him  in 
the  printed  page.  The  man  who  cannot  use  books  in  our  day  has  not 
learned  the  lesson  of  self-help,  and  wisdom  of  the  race  is  not  likely 
to  become  his.  He  will  not  find,  in  this  busy  age,  the  people  who  can 
afford  to  stop  and  tell  him  by  oral  instruction  what  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  find  out  for  himself  by  the  use  of  the  library  that  may  be 
within  his  reach.  Oral  instruction,  except  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
text-book — except  as  an  incitement  to  the  pupil's  interest  and  a 
guide  to  his  self-activity  and  independent  investigation  in  the  prep- 
4U«tion  of  his  next  lesson — is  a  great  waste  of  the  teacher's  energy 
•and  an  injury  to  the  pupil.  The  pupil  acquires  a  habit  of  expecting 
to  be  amused  rather  than  a  habit  of  work  and  a  relish  for  inde- 
pendent investigation.  The  most  important  investigation  that  man 
ever  learns  to  conduct  is  the  habit  of  learning  by  industrious  reading 
what  his  fellow  men  have  seen  and  thought.  Secondary  to  this  is 
the  originality  that  adds  something  to  the  stock  of  ideas  and  ex- 
periences of  the  race.  The  pupil  who  has  not  learned  what  the  hu- 
ipan  race  have  found  to  be  reasonable  is  not  likely  to  add  anything 
positive  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge,  although  he  will 
^eertainly  be  likely  to  increase  the  negative  knowledge  by  adding  2L 
new  example  of  folly  and  failure. — ^William  T.  Harris,  United  States 
'Commissioner  of  Education. 

USEFUL  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  genuine  teacher  rings  true  every  time.  There  are  no  false 
notes,  no  discords  in  her  attunement.  When  conditions  are  severe 
and  elements  conspire  to  produce  inharmonious  relations,  the  true 
metal  in  her  make-up  prevents  discordant  tones. 

There  is  never  any  excuse  for  the  dowdy  teacher.  Personal  neat- 
ness is  one  of  the  absolute  requisites  for  every  teacher.  There  is 
no  place  in  a  school  room  for  a  teacher  who  is  slovenly  in  her  dress, 
untidy  in  appearance,  and  indifferent  to  the  fashion  and  form  of 
Itabiliment 

If  you  wash  with  sponge  and  water  your  blackboards  you  will 
quickly  destroy  the  fine  finish  on  them  and  so  ruin  them  for  good 
work.  Boards  are  easily  cleaned  by  using  good  erasers.  The  eraser 
should  always  be  used  by  rubbing  the  blackboard  from  the  top  down 
in  one  continuous  movement.  There  is  then,  by  this  vertical  and 
unbroken  rubbing,  no  dust  and  the  blackboards  are  nearly  as  clean 
as  when  first  made. 

In  the  winter  months  teachers  are  not  mindful  of  the  ventilation 
of  their  school  rooms.    When  the  temperature  is  low  out-of-doors 
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the  windows  are  generally  tightly  closed  and  there  Is  little  opportun- 
ity for  ingress  of  fresh  air  or  egress  of  yitiated  air.  If  a  recess  comes 
during  the  session,  the  doors  may  be  flung  open,  but  too  often  the 
windows  are  undisturbed  and  the  children  are  forced  to  breathe  and 
rebreathe  the  foul  and  poisonous  air.  The  teacher  should  be  vigilant 
in  the  matter  of  ventilation,  and  at  times  should  be  sure  that  there 
are  openings  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  from  the  outside.  The 
colder  the  weather  the  more  need  of  great  caution.  The  windows 
on  a  very  cold  day  should  be  thrown  open  three  or  four  times  dur^ 
ing  a  session  and  the  air  of  the  school  room  changed.  The  windows 
need  not  be  opened  for  a  long  time;  a  minute  will  often  be  long 
enough  if  there  Is  a  wind  with  the  intense  cold.  The  pupils  should 
be  required  to  stand  and  march  or  take  some  simple  exercise  while 
the  windows  are  open. 

Don't  stick  so  close  to  your  much  tried  and  long  cherished  method 
that  you  have  to  do  most  of  the  thinking  before  the  class  is  able  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  your  purpose  or  plan.  Tour  method  should  have 
for  capstone  and  foundation  the  development  of  the  thinking  power 
of  your  pupils.  Unfold  a  new  subject  slowly,  and  let  your  pupils 
advance  step  by  step  with  you.  Don't  rush  ahead  alone  and  then 
come  back  to  bring  up  your  followers  who  are  in  a  maze  with  their 
leader  gone.  It  is  not  so  much  what  pupils  learn  as  what  they  think 
about  what  they  are  learning  that  makes  scholars  valuable. 

There  should  be  a  flag  in  every  school  in  the  Union.  It  matters 
little  what  may  be  the  size  of  the  flag;  be  it  small  or  large,  one 
should  adorn  and  vitalize  every  school  room. 

The  primary  teacher  must  not  expect  impossible  things  in  her 
school  room.  She  should  not  insist  upon  long-continued  sitting  in  po- 
sitions or  noiseless  work  by  her  little  pupils.  School  work  and  recre- 
ation should  alternate  frequently.  The  little  ones  are  full  of  new 
life  and  springy  muscles,  and  it  is  cruel  to  force  them  to  sit  still 
and  comfort  themselves  like  their  older  brothers  and  sisters.  Be 
lovingly  patient  with  the  little  ones.  Don't  try  to  make  them,  only 
just  let  them  make  themselves  under  your  guidance. 

Oftentimes  the  bad  boy  is  bad  because  he  is  idle.  Get  him  to  work 
and  he  harmonizes  with  good  order.  If  the  work  you  first  give  him 
is  distasteful  to  him,  furnish  him  with  that  which  will  interest  him, 
and  after  a  time  the  habit  of  working  will  be  upon  him.  Work  i» 
the  sure  corrector  of  disorder. — Teacher's  World. 

School  discipline  Is  now  regarded,  not  as  a  means  of  repressing 
evil,  but  as  an  essential  means  of  bring  out  good. — George  H.  Martin. 

I  think  it  would  be  better  for  a  child  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  ol 
the  belauded  inventions  of  Cadmus  than  to  become  physically  de- 
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generate.    What  doth  it  profit  a  child  if  he  gains  the  whole  world  of 
knowledge  and  lose  his  health? — Stanley  Hall. 

Whether  ''Nature  Studies"  will  degenerate  into  a  school  fad  de- 
pends upon  the  understanding  which  the  teacher  has  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  method  is  very  simple  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher. 
First  awaken  curiosity,  and  thus  induce  the  child  to  observe;  from 
observation  he  gains  knowledge;  through  knowledge  comes  the 
power  of  expression;  and  let  the  entire  exercise  minister  to  his 
pleasure.  But  the  teacher  cannot  do  this  without  study  and  careful 
preparation. — ^Dr.  Henry  Sabin,  Iowa. 

Morality  is  already  taught  in  the  public  schools  on  a  large  scale. 
The  first  essentials  of  morality — self-control,  truthfulness,  obedience, 
unselfishness — are  not  merely  constantly  enjoined,  but  have  to  be 
practiced  for  the  successful  working  of  any  school.  The  secondary 
virtues  of  punctuality,  order,  gentleness,  are  also  essential,  and  will 
be  found  in  every  good  school.  Modesty,  purity,  chastity  of  word 
and  act,  are  strictly  required  of  every  pupil,  not  merely  in  schooU 
but  about  the  school  buildings.  Many  pupils  obtain  almost  their 
whole  training  in  all  these  virtues  from  the  influence  of  the  schools. 
— T.  W.  Higginson. 

A  poor  school  is  one  in  which  the  present  happiness  of  the  child 
is  not  considered;  where  purely  mechanical  and  memoriter  methods 
are  permitted;  and  where  mere  familiarity  with  words  and  forms 
and  facts  is  accepted  for  education.  A  good  school  is  one  where  the 
child  is  taught  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  do;  where  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  are  taught  interestingly  in  connection  with 
natural^  science;  where  the  child  is  happy  and  the  teacher  enthus- 
iastic; where  discipline  is  by  love;  and  where  the  child  is  allowed 
physically  and  mentally  to  expand. — The  Dial. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  of  the  popular  mind  to  confound  educa- 
tion with  learning.  The  phrase  "a  well  educated  man,"  or  "a  highly 
educated  man,"  is  not  unfrequently  applied  to  one  who  has  gone 
through  a  college  or  university  course  with  success.  In  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  education  is  more  properly  used,  a  man  may  be  a 
very  learned  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  illy  educated  person.  A 
man  is  not  necessarily  a  well  educated  man  because  he  commands  the 
whole  range  of  mathematics,  biology,  sociology  and  all  other  allied 
sciences,  or  is  versed  in  Greek  dialects,  Latin  prose  or  the  verse  of 
Horace.  He  may  know  all  these  and  yet  be  very  poorly  fitted  to 
discharge  the  functions  and  duties  of  life. — D.  M.  Delmas. 

It  matters  not  what  others  may  say,  you  know  that  the  teacher 
in«kes  the  school. 
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Tour  school  will  never  be  much  better  than  you  think  it  Is,  Sot 
your  standard  high  and  keep  striving. 

Bring  your  best  self  to  the  school  room.  By  resolute  self-mastery 
exorcise  that  demon  of  fault-finding,  and  bear  ever  in  mind  that  you 
are  training  immortal  minds. 

The  reading  lesson  should  be  something  more  than  an  exercise  in 
•calling  words,  it  should  be  a  process  for  thought  getting.  If  you  do 
not  talk  over  the  thought  in  the  reading  lesson  you  might  as  well 
have  your  pupils  read  columns  of  words  in  the  spelling  book. 

term,  to  reviews,  suspending  all  advance  lessons  the  while.  Bfake 
your  reviews  a  part  of  every  day's  lesson.  It  is  unscientific,  unpeda- 
gogical,  and  a  waste  of  time,  to  give  an  entire  week,  at  the  close  of  a 
term,  to  reviews,  suspending  all  advance  lessons  the  while.  Make 
some  advance  every  day;  each  step  counts  towards  the  goal. 

Don't  label  your  class  "the  meanest  in  school."  If  you  do,  it 
will  strive  to  live  up  to  the  reputation  you  give  it.  Be  not  as  some 
teachers  who  speak  only  to  snarl  at  faults.  Find  the  good  and  praise 
it,  speak  sparingly  of  the  bad.  None  of  us  desire  our  wrong  deeds 
oft  spoken  of;  we  are  always  better  for  the  kindly  words  of  our 
good  actions. 

Intelligence  never  takes  repose.  It  repairs  and  reproduces  itself 
unceasingly.  Each  session  of  the  school,  like  each  season,  has  its 
own  work  to  prepare  for  the  next  step  in  advance. — ^American  Jour- 
nal of  Education. 

We  ought  not  to  confide  our  children  to  mere  pedants  in  this  seed* 
time  of  their  life  who  are  too  small  to  look  beyond  the  boundaries  ct 
their  own  school  district.  Life  and  study  is  something  more  and 
larger  than  this.  Let  us  get  teachers  who  grow  and  who  know  this, 
and  when  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  such  wisdom,  let  us  hold 
on  to  it  and  compensate  so  as  to  retain  it  in  the  school. 

Through  study  of  beautiful  forms,  and  contact  with  things  possess- 
ing rightness  of  appearance,  the  esthetic  faculties  are  given  oppor- 
tunity for  development  side  by  side  with  the  intellectual.  Mere 
knowing  becomes  balanced  by  behavior  and  conduct  in  matters  of 
taste. — Josephine  Locke,  in  Journal  of  Education. 

Don't  examine  your  pupils  too  often  or  too  severely.  You  can 
never  measure  the  growth  of  the  brain  by  percentage.  If  you  are  not 
able  to  discern  what  your  pupils  have  learned  by  your  teaching,  by 
hearing  them  recite  daily,  you  are  not  a  clear  observer,  and  yon 
should  have  an  examination  at  the  close  of  every  recitation. 

One  of  the  reforms  demanded  in  the  school  is  the  reduction  Ot  tk6 
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number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher.  In  moet  public  schools  the  number  of 
pupils  to  a  teacher  is  fifty-six  or  sixty,  and  this  is  by  far  too  many 
pupils  in  a  classroom  to  be  governed  and  taught  by  one  teacher. 
There  can  be  little  or  no  individual  instruction  where  the  class  is  so 
large,  and  even  in  class  instruction  there  is  an  enormous  waste  of 
power  and  strength.  The  number  should  be  reduced  to  at  least 
forty  pupils  to  a  teacher,  and  if  the  teachers  should  agitate  this 
change,  it  would  shortly  be  brought  about 

Keep  that  temper  under  control  and  in  subjection.    A  teacher's 
weakness  is 'never  more  distressingly  exhibited  than  in  an  outburst 
^f  temper.    Control  yourself  if  you  would  control  your  pupils. 

The  blustering  teacher,  the  one  who  vaunts  her  power  to  control 
4Uid  will  have  order,  cost  what  it  may,  is  the  one  who  is  always  fight- 
ing for  what  she  desires.  Her  place  never  stays  conquered.  It  is 
"^rar  to  the  end,  and  there  is  no  peace  while  the  battle  rages.  Moral 
:^one  is  the  only  influence  that  can  safely  be  relied  upon  to  control  a 
-^lass  of  children,  and  if  this  force  is  not  the  dominant  one  with  a 
'teacher,  her  control  over  her  pupils  is  not  of  the  right  kind  and  her 
"^(nth  as  a  teacher  is  not  to  be  estimated  highly. 

Bear  in  mind  that  as  a  teacher  you  are  to  strive  to  make  your 
TfnpU  fit  to  take  up  any  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life  and 
learn  how  to  bear  them.  This  fitness  comes  not  from  technical 
training,  nor  from  the  rank  in  scholarship,  but  from  character,  pure, 
^[rand,  noble.  Character  forming  should  be  placed  before  any  other 
subject  in  the  school-room.  Make  your  boys  better  boys,  your  girls 
lietter  girls.  You  are  fitting  them  to  be  men  and  w9men.  Perhaps 
^onr  infiuence  may  be  the  one  that  shall  most  move  their  lives;  see 
to  it  that  you  fail  not  to  do  your  duty  to  the  impressionable  ones 
committed  to  your  care. 

There  is  no  ripple  to  a  deep,  strong  stream,  only  shallow  brooks 
ripple.  Be  strong,  but  do  not  bluster  and  fume  and  make  a  loud 
noise  that  you  may  exhibit  your  power. 

An  oral  word  was  not  given  that  the  child  might  say  that  word, 
but  when  an  object  came  into  his  experience  its  name  was  given; 
and  if  the  interest  in  the  object  was  strong  enough,  one  act  of  asso- 
ciation was  all  that  was  needed  to  make  that  word  forever  his. 

He  comes  to  us,  observant,  thoughtful,  imaginative;  and  we  are 
to  teach  him  to  use  and  interpret  written  language,  while  seeing  that 
the  mental  growth  continues. 

The  desire  to  imitate  is  strong,  and  while  the  interest  in  some 
object  is  keen  its  name  is  written  quickly  and  plainly  upon  the 
board.    The  child  is  asked  to  say  that  name  with  the  chalk,  the 
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word  is  quickly  erased,  and,  under  the  impulse  to  express,  the  child 
takes  the  chalk  and  reproduces  the  picture  he  has  in  his  mind  of  the 
written  word. 

This  necessitates  the  holding  of  the  picture  in  his  consciousness,  as 
the  word  written  by  the  teacher  has  been  erased,  and  the  impression 
of  the  word  is  thus  strengthened.  Other  words  follow,  and  very 
soon  the  child  has  the  power  to  express  his  observation  or  thought 
in  this  new  way  and  without  being  obliged  to  copy.  He  likes  to 
write  because  he  can  say  what  he  wishes  just  as  when  he  talks. 

A  celebrated  preacher,  when  speaking  to  some  3,000  children,  after 
delighting  them  with  a  variety  of  stories,  thought  it  might  be  well 
to  point  the  moral  of  one  of  them.  He  had  hardly,  however,  begun 
to  say,  "Now  this  teaches,"  when  a  little  ragamuffin  on  the  front 
bench  cried  out,  "Never  mind  what  it  teaches.  Gie's  another  story." 
"I  learnt  from  that  little  rascal,"  he  said,  "to  warp  the  moral  well 
in  the  heart  of  the  story,  not  to  put  it  as  a  sting  Into  the  tail." 


The  teacher  should  take  a  personal  interest  in  each  pupil.  Do  not 
be  afraid  to  let  the  children  see  that  you  are  their  friend.  Smile  on 
them.  A  smile  and  a  gentle  word  will  do  more  to  keep  tne  school 
in  union  with  what  is  right  than  a  hasty  word  or  a  frown.  Move 
about  among  your  pupils,  giving  an  encouraging  word  or  a  little  aid 
if  needed.  And  above  all,  trust  your  pupils.  Forgive  much  and  the 
result  will  be  much  better  than  if  you  reprove  them  for  every  fault 
which  they  commit.  The  most  important  of  all  is  to  watch  yourself. 
— American  Teacher. 

Note. — It  is  time  well  spent  to  teach  children  some  good  thought 
worth  remembering.  Never  mind  if  they  don't  fully  understand  the 
meaning  now;  they  will  understand  when  they  are  older,  and  it  may 
be  a  great  help  to  them.  The  morning  opening  exercise  is  a  good 
time  for  this  exercise. 

If  it  is  possible,  be  to  your  class  just  the  kind  of  a  teacher  you 
would  wish  to  have  were  you  a  pupil  in  the  school. 

Don't  antagonize  your  class  the  first  day  by  a  severe  manner,  a 
harsh  tone  of  voice,  and  an  iron-clad  set  of  rules.  Be  genial,  suave, 
good-natured,  friendly.  If  your  hand  is  an  iron  one,  mitten  it  with 
velvet. 

"While  geography  is  so  important  as  a  foundation  of  culture,  it  is 
confessed  by  enlightened  teachers  that  it  has  suffered  more  than  any 
other  branch  of  study,  through  the  prevalence  of  bad  methods. 

"What  is  wanted  is  the  study  of  the  dynamics  of  geography— the 
ever-active,  living  forces  of  the  earth,  which  produces  the  differences 
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of  climate  and  soil,  and  thus  favor  or  retard  its  occupation  by  man." 

— ^Francis  W.  Parker,  in  Popular  Educator. 

« 
The  mental  side  of  the  child  is  so  closely  related  to  the  physical 

that  any  neglect  of  the  latter  is  a  positive  Injury  to  the  former.    Our 

schools  do  much  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the  children,  but  not 

enough.    The  ideal  arrangement  would  be  a  gymnasium  connected 

with  every  public  school,  and  a  regular  course  given  to  the  children 

by  a  skilled  instructor.    At  present  we  have  one  special  teacher  to 

teach  over  30,000  children.    While  his  work  is  excellent  as  far  as  i( 

goes,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  reach  all  of  the  schools  in  the 

department  often  enough  to  make  it  of  most  benefit.    Till  such 

time  as  the  class  teachers  can  take  up  and  carry  forward  a  thorough 

system,  we  should  have  at  least  two  mor^  instructors  in  physical 

culture. 

Poor  discipline  is  a  result  of  poor  teaching,  as  good  discipline  is  an 

evidence  of  good  teaching    A  class  may  be  poorly  taught  and  be 

lield  in  check  through  fear  or  other  cause,  but  no  class  in  which 

pupils  are  disrespectful,  noisy,  careless  or  slouchy  in  any  respect  is 

"well  taught 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  child  should  commence  reading  music  in 
the  first  year  of  his  school  course,  but  that  his  course  should,  in  the 
Hist  and  second  years,  be  slow  and  gradual.— W.  T.  Harris,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

If  the  teacher,  Insti'ad  of  setting  her  ideas  of  right  before  th< 
inipil,  and  trying  to  force  him  to  act  accordingly,  would  lead  him  t/i 
act  what  he  sees  to  be  right,  the  problem  of  the  "bad  boy"  would  in 
most  cases  be  solTed.^Joomal  of  Education. 

*'I  wish  to  say  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  when  yon 
cut  down  the  salaries  of  the  pre<!^pftoral  fr>rc«^  in  our  srbooUi  yon  ar^ 
retrenching  in  the  wrong  quartisr.  The  oitlz^ns  in  oar  growing  rlf.y 
do  not  complain  of  the  salaries  you  ar<^  already  payinar-  1  r/^Iie^*^  rk*^ 
will  be  almost  a  unit  in  their  opposi'ion  no  a  redartloa  of  n:^:zr.^. 
Their  complaint  lies  against  ziiiwp^jro^rrtanlotui.  ezrra rat;?* nre  ir.  ex- 
penditures to  favorites  and  hanireT!i-<«n.  and  frhemem  ^ci  <  i.r.mle^  li. 
other  municipal  departm-^n'Ji.  Ke<^p  ip  the  xttlzri*:^  ^zA  \<^.^.z*  -'  '-'^ 
teachers  to  the  high  grade  'leTrjia.'^efl  hy  '.r.e  '•:'.*,7  ""^e  i-.-e  v,  •>.  -r  ^f 
as  the  foremost  city  fn  the  rnir^c." — Bjrhop  r'illoTiii.  in  ^  f7:.'.fSL3^* 
Sermon. 

**The  pay  of  the  tea/!hen  \z.  o.r  <':.\7  tjuk  rp^x\:..j  E.e  «rr  -**er.  jt.'3r>% 
for  the  work  done.  The  jrioo:  \:.^»<A  '.*:  o:l^  of  ^Iz.'-Ak^,  -v*  .-e?»rji. •.._*. -.♦rl 
forms  of  the  wodal  order  that  ^tf^^/.d  mr/r^  air«tijiir  ▼:tiir.(ir,  t*^..^^^  *x 
haxdly  knowfnc  of  the  passfTTg  ^haaes  of  harder  or  heousr  tiaea.    Ts 
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do  the  best  work  the  calling  of  the  teacher  should  be  a  life  work,  and 
should  be  so  justly  rewarded  as  not  to  need  a  pension  In  old  a^.  Our 
city  should  stop  the  profligate  in  other  directions  before,  as  a  last 
resort,  it  taxes  the  teachers  to  meet  its  financial  deficiencies." — Dr. 
Thomas,  in  a  Chicago  sermon. 

HEALTH  AND  HOME  HABITS. 

It  is  a  delicate  matter  for  the  teacher  to  inquire  into  the  personal 
health  and  home  habits  of  the  pupils,  and  even  more  delicate  to  make 
comments  thereon,  and  yet  the  success  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  and 
of  the  individual  in  particular,  depends  largely  upon  the  physical  con- 
dition and  physical  treatment.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  know 
how  far  to  adovcate  these  Inquiries  and  conditions,  because  of  the 
liability  to  unloose  a  crank,  and  one  such  can  do  more  harm  than 
ten  discreet  teachers  can  undo. 

"Quiet  Observer"  of  the  Pittsburg  Commercial  Qazette,  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  saying  many  wise  things,  has  put  this  matter  well.  He 
says: 

"Much  of  the  dullness  of  children,  in  the  mater  of  learning,  is  due 
to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  tissues  in  the  head,  and  not  to  a  poor 
quality  of  brain  matter,  as  is  usually  supposed. 

"Every  one  knows,  by  actual  experiences,  that  a  cold  in  the  head, 
even  if  it  is  only  slight,  afFects  the  memory,  creates  more  or  less 
dullness  of  apprehension,  as  well  as  a  disinclination  to  engage  in 
any  sort  of  mental  work. 

"Suppose,  then,  that  a  boy  is  in  a  chronic  condition  of  this  kind. 
Will  he  not  be  chronically  dull? 

"A  careful  study  of  the  pupils  in  any  school  will  show  that  nearly 
all  the  dull  ones  breathe  through  the  mouth  on  account  of  a  partial 
obstruction  of  the  nasal  passages,  are  troubled  with  colds,  earache, 
sore  throat,  quinsy,  or  such  afFections  as  result  from  congestion  or 
disease  of  the  soft  tissues  in  the  nose  or  pharynx." 

So  far  as  it  is  practicable  for  a  teacher  to  have  these  unfavorable 
physical  conditions  and  home  habits  rectified,  in  just  so  far  will  be 
help  the  pupils  to  be  intellectually  bright  and  vigorous. 

PHYSICAL    EXERCISE. 

When  the  little  bodies  grow  tired  and  restless,  have  the  work  put 
aside  for  a  moment  and  let  the  children  play  that  they  are  the  wind. 

First,  with  hands  placed  before  their  mouths  after  the  manner  of  a 
trumpet,  they  blow  long  and  hard  as  does  the  North  wind,  then 
shivering  they  fold  their  arms  about  them  and  go  to  sleep. 

Now  the  South  wind  blows  with  gentle  breath.  The  eyes  open, 
the  arms  are  slowly  raised  to  show  the  growth  of  the  little  flower. 
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wind  blows  through  the  trumpet  no  very  gentle  blast,  and 
many  little  flnger-tips  pattering  on  the  desks  are  raindrops  falling 
from  the  rainy  eastern  sky. 

With  soft  and  gentle  breathing,  dreamy  West  wind  comes  scatter- 
ing flowers  on  the  way,  and  helps  to  blow  away  the  seeds,  too. — 
School  Education. 

THOUGHTS  ABOUT   BOOKS. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  thoughts  about  books. 

The  books  which  help  you  most  are  those  which  make  you  think 
the  moeL  The  hardest  way  of  learning  is  by  easy  reading;  but  a 
great  book  that  comes  from  a  great  thinker, — it  is  a  ship  of  thought, 
deep  freighted  with  truth  and  with  beauty. — Theodore  Parker. 

Next  to  acquiring  good  friends  the  best  acquisition  is  that  of  good 
books. — Colton. 

Books,  like  friends,  should  be  few,  and  well-chosen. — ^Joineriana. 

When  a  book  raises  your  spirit,  and  inspires  you  with  noble  and 
courageous  feelings,  seek  for  no  other  rule  to  Judge  the  work  by;  it 
:^  good,  and  made  by  a  good  workman. — Bruyire. 

A  good  book  is  the  best  of  friends, — ^the  same  to-day  and  forever.— 
Tupper. 

Ck)me,  my  best  friends,  my  books,  and  lead  me  on. — Cowley. 

Books, — lighthouses  erected  in  the  great  sea  of  time. — ^Whipple. 

One  must  be  rich  in  thought  and  character  to  owe  nothing  to 
lXK>k8. — Alcott. 

Good  books  are  to  the  young  mind  what  the  warming  sun  and  the 
Tefreshing  rain  are  to  the  seeds  which  have  lain  dormant  in  the 
frosts  of  the  winter. — Horace  Mann. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Many  teachers  will  have  opportunities  during  the  winter  vacation 
to  visit  schools.  That  much  of  value  may  be  learned  in  this  way, 
every  unprejudiced  teacher  knows.  Not  every  teacher,  however,  who 
visits  schools  for  the  purpose  of  self-improvement,  knows  just  how 
to  observe  the  work  of  others  so  as  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  it.  Principal  J.  C.  Greenough,  of  the  Westfield,  Mass.,  Normal 
School,  has  published  in  the  Journal  of  Education  a  list  of  questions 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  visiting  teachers  to  profit  by  what  they  see 
and  hear.  We  present  the  questions  here,  and  recommend  a  careful 
perusal: 

Are  pupils  attentive  to  teaching? 

Are  they  attentive  to  recitations  of  members  of  the  class? 

What  gives  evidence  that  they  are  attentive  or  inattentive?  Why 
attentive  or  inattentive — owing   to    the    language    or    manner    of 
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teacher?  to  the  subject?  to  the  method  of  teaching?  to  the  order  "of 
teaching? 

Are  any  incentives  specially  employed  to  secure  attention? 

Reasons  for  the  marked  attention  or  inattention  of  some  pupils. 

What  evidence  that  pupils  have  gained  considerable  ability  to 
attend? 

Is  the  position  of  the  class  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  worlt 
in  hand?    Why? 

Are  the  apparatus  and  the  means  used  in  teaching  good  or  de- 
fective?   Why? 

Is  good  use  made  of  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  pupil? 

Is  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  pupils  so  used  as  to  secure  unity 
in  teaching,  or  does  it  detract  from  unity? 

A  BIT  OF  PATIENCE. 

Be  patient  with  yourself. 

Be  patient  with  the  other  teachers.  Their  ideas  cannot  coincide 
with  yours  exactly. 

It  requires  great  patience  for  a  teacher  with  high  ideals  to  view 
with  serenity  her  failure  to  meet  her  ideals. 

Be  patient  with  the  school  director  who  was  once  a  teacher.  He 
has  to  be  patient  with  you  for  not  teaching  as  he  did. 

Be  patient  with  non-professional  school  directors.  They  cannot 
see  tilings  from  your  standpoint,  but  they  may  be  of  great  service 
through  their  common  sense  loyalty  to  the  school. 

Be  patient  with  your  fad-admiring  associate.  She  sees  virtue  only 
in  the  new  things  and  thinks  you  very  slow.  If  she  can  get  along 
with  you,  you  certainly  ought  ta  with  her. 

Be  patient  with  the  principal.  He  has  to  be  patient  with  all  of  hia 
teachers,  and  if  he  is  equal  to  this  trial  with  six,  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve,  you  ought  to  be  patient  with  him. 

Be  patient  with  the  children.  They  are  but  children,  untrained 
and  untamed.  It  is  neither  easy  nor  natural  for  them  to  be  even  and 
reliable  in  their  work,  in  their  thought,  or  in  their  disposition. 

Be  patient  with  your  conservative  associate  teachers.  It  freta 
them  to  see  you  so  progressive,  and  you  need  good  Judgment  in 
speaking  to  them  or  of  them,  as  well  as  listening  to  what  they  say 
to  you  and  in  hearing  about  what  they  say  of  you. — Selected. 

IN  THE  READING  CLASS. 

Don't  allow  "tone"  reading.  Insist  upon  the  process  being  kept 
within  "natural"  limits. 

Finally,  don't  keep  the  class  forever  on  one  selection.  It  becomes 
monotonous,  and  they  weary  of  it — ^thus  losing  the  benefit  of  the 
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exercise  which  should  always  be  spirited  and  expressive. — ^Author  of 
"Preston  Papers." 

Don't  waste  time  upon  questions  the  answers  to  which  are  self- 
veident.  Focus  the  attention  upon  the  thought  of  the  author,  first, 
then  upon  minor  details. 

Don't  interrupt  the  reader,  nor  allow  others  to  do  so  even  for 
criticisms.  Besides  being  essentially  bad  manners,  it  makes  stum- 
bling, self-conscious  readers. 

Don't  allow  slipshod  attitudes,  enunciation  nor  inflections. 

Don't  be  too  "fussy"  about  the  punctuation  marks,  which  are 
mostly  mechanical  and  designed  to  bring  the  meaning  into  plainer 
sight,  rather  than  to  be  an  intellectual  guide  to  the  voice. 

Don't  allow  the  pupils  to  "read  to  the  book."  Teach  them  how  to 
keep  the  eye  and  thought  ahead  of  the  voice,  and  the  former  from 
the  page  as  much  as  possible. 

VERY  GOOD. 

Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
B^ucation,  recently  said  through  a  Boston  daily: 

"Ninety-thiee  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  of  the  common- 
wealth are  in  the  elementary  schools  and  never  go  beyond  the 
Si^mmar  school.  Therefore,  all  idea  of  shortening  the  grammar 
^hool  course,  either  in  time  or  in  amount  of  work  required,  should 
^  abandoned  at  once.  This  course  should  rather  be  enriched  and 
^o  if  possible  prolonged. 

"Provision  may  be  made,  and  is  now  made  to  a  certain  extent  in 
^l^e  grammar  schools,  by  which  the  brighter  and  more  active 
^^ildren  may  do  more  in  the  same  studies  than  is  required  of  those 
"Who  move  slower  in  the  course. 

"Doubtless  some  changes  may  be  made  in  the  present  grammar 
*chool  courses  of  study  by  which  they  would  become  better  occasions 
^^  useful  knowledge  and  of  mental  development.    It  is  easy  to  sa^ 
that  many  of  the  subjects  now  taught  are  superfluous,  but  to  furnish 
tbe  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  more  must  be  done  than 
to  make  it,  or  even  to  show  that  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  pursuit 
^f  a  study  will  not  be  uised  in  the  affairs  of  practical  life.    The  most 
practical  work  done  in  the  schools  is  that  which  results  in  the  training 
0*  the  faculties,  although  in  some  cases  the  knowledge  attained  may 
Clever  be  referred  to  in  after  life.    A  reform  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
^g  now  employed  in  the  schools  is  of  far  more  importance  than  a 
change  in  the  courses  of  study,  for  method  has  more  to  do  in  estab- 
lishing mental  and  moral  habits  than  objects  of  knowledge." 
"^^re  is  wisdom  in  this  that  could  well  be  magnifled. 

18 
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CULTURE  IN  TEACHERS. 

Inseparably  connected  with  love  of  study,  knowledge  of  child- 
nature,  and  practical  methods,  there  must  be  in  the  complete  equip- 
ment of  the  teacher's  professional  spirit  that  essential  qualification 
most  aptly  called  culture.  Culture  is  that  instinctive  feeling  of  re- 
finement and  delicacy  which  leads  every  true  teacher  to  treat  each 
child  courteously,  kindly,  in  a  genuine  manly  and  womanly  way. 
This  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  morals  and  manners.  Professors  and 
teachers  are  sometimes  guilty  of  lack  of  good  manners  in  their 
school  rooms  toward  their  pupils,  who  would  be  heartily  ashamed 
if  charged  with  the  same  offense  in  society.  The  long  hours  passed 
in  contact  with  teachers  by  pupils  in  the  earliest  and  most  impress- 
ible years  fill  their  memories  with  the  manners,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, which  subsequent  training  finds  it  difllcult  or  impossible 
wholly  to  erase;  the  fine  courtesy,  gentle  learning,  kindly  look,  voice 
and  manner  of  teachers  are  never  lost  on  the  tender  tablets  of  a 
child's  conception. — Charles  R.  Skinner. 

EXERCISES  IN  MEMORIZING. 

Exercises  in  exact  memorizing  are  not  sufllciently  employed  in  our 
schools.  There  is  no  better  means  of  forming  the  taste  of  pupils, 
of  teaching  them  to  feel  and  enjoy  eloquence  and  poetry,  the  power 
of  beautiful  thoughts,  and  the  charm  of  fine  language.  Even  careful 
reason  does  not  always  suffice;  it  must  be  accompanied  from  time  to 
time  by  verbal  recitation.  By  this  means  you  constrain  the  memory 
to  an  effort  of  marked  intensity,  to  a  real  concentration  of  the  atten- 
tion. You  also  oblige  the  child  to  speak.  Finally,  by  this  means  the 
child  penetrates  more  deeply  into  the  processes  and  the  art  of  the 
great  writers,  he  appropriates  their  style,  and  forms  within  himself 
a  treasury  of  beautiful  models  which  the  mind  of  the  pupil  uncon- 
sciously recalls  when  he  himself  comes  to  write. — Compayre's  Lec- 
tures on  Teaching. 

THE  TEACHER  AT  THE  STREET  CROSSING. 

Did  you  ever  stand  a  little  way  oft  and  look  at  your  self  and  your 
teaching?  If  not,  it  is  worth  your  while  to  do  it.  Teaching  is  now 
so  intense  that  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  mix  oneself  up  in  the  de- 
tails, in  the  demands  of  each  hour,  and  live  as  one  crosses  a  street, 
in  the  busiest  part  of  a  city,  at  its  most  bustling  hour,  stealing 
through  the  maze  of  reckless  horses  and  electrics.  Try  to  take 
yourself  out  of  yourself,  if  possible.  Go  out  on  the  roof,  as  it  were, 
and  look  down  and  see  how  you  look  trying  to  dodge  the  throng  of 
"things  to  do,"  and  not  get  run  over.  See  what  a  spectacle  you  make 
of  yourself,  as,  with  frantic  look,  you  throw  one  hand  up  to  ward  off 
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a  horse,  and  the  other  to  hold  back  the  fender  of  an  electric,  while 
your  head  twists  every  way  with  a  Jerk.  Are  you  proud  of  yourself? 
Do  you  see  that  self-possessed  woman,  standing  serenely  on  the 
street  comer,  until  the  policeman  holds  up  his  billy,  while  horses  and 
electrics  stand  still,  and  she  crosses  the  street  as  gracefully  as  she 
would  cross  her  own  parlor?  Which  of  these  does  the  most  in  a  day? 
Which  is  the  least  worn  and  wrecked  when  she  reaches  home? 
Which  would  you  enjoy  most?  Which  would  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  children  who  lived  with  her  for  two  hundred  days  in  a  year?  It 
might  be  worth  your  while  to  watch  a  street  crossing  for  an  hour 
some  4ay. — School  Journal. 

HE  WAS  NO  COWARD. 

"Do  yer  know  why  I  didn't  lie  out  of  it?"  said  Jim  "Blue-bottle"  to 
his  confidential  friend  Jake.  "Now  mebbe  yer'U  think  I  was  all-fired 
silly,  but  I  jest  couldn't.  She  called  me  up  to  her,  quiet-like  and 
aaid,  'Now,  Jim,  I  know  yer  faults  and  I  know  yer'virtoos.  Yer  ain't 
no  coward,  Jim,  and  yer  won't  lie  even  if  yer  should  have  ter  take  a 
licken.  Some  boys  will  say  the  square  thing  when  they  think  they 
won't  git  licked  and  some  boys  will  tell  the  square  thing  anyway. 
A  fellow  like  you,  who  could  grab  a  little  kid  out  from  under  a  run- 
away horse  Jike  you  did  poor  Sammy  Smithers,  ain't  goin'  to  be  no 
coward  now.  Whatever  yer  tells  me,  Jim,  I'll  believe,  and  there  the 
thing  ends;  for  I  won't  ask  no  one  else.'  Then  I  said,  'Why  don't 
yer  ask  Willie  Perkins  as  alius  does  what  yer  say?'  But  she  said 
she'd  believe  me  as  quick  as  any  feller  in  the  school.  Think  of  that, 
Jake!  And  then  I  jest  up  and  told  her,  and  she  said  she  was  awful 
sorry  I  done  it,  but  the  principal  said  he'd  lick  the  boy,  and  course 
I'd.  have  to  git  licked.  I  said  'course/  and  I  tuck  the  licken.  Feel 
kind  o'  sore  outside,  but  awful  quiet-like  inside.  I'll  do  it  again,  too. 
You  bet  she's  right  when  she  says,  'Jim,  yer  have  yer  faults,  but  yer 
ain't  no  coward.'  Most  folks  think  I'm  tough,  but  she  don't.  She 
knows  I  won't  lie,  and  I  won't  lie  never  no  more." 

Who  of  us  has  not  some  time  in  his»life  felt  like  Jim  "Blue-bottle" 
"more  quiet-like  inside"  for  having  chosen  to  do  the  right,  and  can 
we  not  look  back  upon  some  epoch  in  life  quite  as  striking  as  this 
in  his,  when  we  have  not  only  felt  like  being  brave  and  true  and 
pure,  but  have  been  so  because  somebody  believed  in  us? 

Why,  then,  go  through  the  world  doubted  and  doubting?  With 
high  ideals  and  faith  in  one  another,  timid  aspirations  will  become 
bold  determinations;  good  intentions  show  themselves  in  noble  acts; 
and  pure  thoughts  producing  loving  lives. — American  Teacher. 

THE  TEACHER'S  STUDIES. 
Theoretically  the  teacher  should  be  a  student.    It  is  an  old  and 
wise  saying  that  one  who  is  learning  most  will  teach  the  most  and 
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the  best.  There-  is,  however,  another  side  to  this  question.  The 
teacher  needs  nothing  more  than  physical  and  mental  elasticity, 
freshness  and  vigor.  These  are  easily  Jeopardized  by  over  mental 
-exertion  out  of  school.  The  teacher's  studies,  therefore,  will  be  de- 
termined in  character  and  amount  largely  by  his  strength  and  the 
strain  of  the  school. 

One's  teaching  should  be  made  as  easy  as  possible  for  himself,  it 
should  De  the  least  drain  upon  him,  provided  always  that  he  is  doing 
good  work  by  the  children.  The  energy  conserved  by  such  ease 
should  be,  in  part,  applied  each  evening  to  study  for  personal 
growth.  There  is  no  other  use  of  time  so  valuable,  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  as  that  devoted  to  reading  or  study  that  has  in 
view  personal  culture  and  extended  information. — Dr.  Winship  in 
Journal  of  Education. 

CREATE  AN  APPETITE. 

I  picked  up  an  illustrated  paper  on  the  train  once  that  had  a  pic- 
ture that  has  "stayed  by."  It  presented  a  series  of  people  eating. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  line  was  a  little  street  gamin,  munching  with 
keen  relish  something  that  he  had  picked  up  after  it  had  been  dis- 
carded by  some  more  fortunate  feeder;  the  next  was  about  as  en- 
thusiastic over  a  penny  lunch;  the  third  was  a  trifle  less  ardent 
over  a  "nickel  feed,"  and  so  the  ardor  cooled  off  as  the  dime  "quar- 
ter," and  dollar  dinners  were  being  indulged  in. 

At  the  head  of  the  line  sat  a  portly  millionaire,  gazing  upon  a 
"feast  for  the  gods."  There  was  everything  that  a  fertile  brain 
could  imagine  for  eating  and  drinking,  but  he  sat  with  hands  folded 
on  his  aldermanic  form,  while  his  eye  was  looking  down  the  line  to 
the  street  gamin,  and  he  exclaimed,  "I'd  give  half  I'm  worth  for  such 
an  appetite." 

It  matters  little  what  a  feast  we  spread  before  the  pupils  if  they 
come  to  it  without  an  appetite.  It  matters  little  with  what  informa- 
tion we  send  them  out  into  lifir,  if  they  lack  the  appetite  for  con- 
tinued learning.  The  information  of  the  school  will  be  outlawed 
before  they  need  it.  This  is  true  of  civics,  geography,  physics, 
chemistry,  history,  and  much  of  nature  studies,  but  an  appetite  for 
perpetual  learning  can  never  be  outlawed. — Selected. 

Ruskin  says  his  father  never  let  him  look  at  a  bad  picture — that 
is.  bad  in  technique  as  well  as  subject — and  to  this  unfailing  rule  he 
probably  owes  his  perfectly  trained  eye.  It  is  not  possible  for  all  of 
us  to  write  a  "Modern  Painters,"  but  I  do  think  that  we  might  be  a 
more  cultured  race  if  we  would  take  equal  pains  with  our  children. 
And  there  is  no  reason  why  in  this  nineteenth  century  we  should 
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not,  even  those  of  us  who,  being  neither  Vanderuilts  nor  Stewarts, 
cannot  own  great  originals,  take  advantage  of  the  cheap  photographs 
now  to  be  found  at  any  of  the  book  stores  of  a  large  city.  There 
can  be  obtained,  mounted  or  unmounted,  copies  of  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  masterpieces  of  the  world,  and  I  advise  you  to  fill  your  homes 
with  these,  either  framed  or  not,  as  the  money  holds  out,  and  lee  the 
cheap,  imperfect  oils  be  turned  to  the  wall.  What  can  be  more  re- 
fining than  a  book  of  beautiful  Madonnas?  what  more  inspiring  than 
copies  of  the  wonderful  statuary  the  Old  World  is  filled  with? — 
School  Journal. 

The  rant  about  the  cruelty  of  teachers  and  the  unalloyed  innocence 
of  children  is  white-eyed  bosh!  There  may  be  cases  of  cruel  treat- 
ment now  and  then,  but  these  are  rare  indeed.  While  I  have  in- 
vestigated many  cases  of  alleged  cruelty  or  mistreatment  on  the  part 
of  teachers  toward  pupils,  yet  I  have  found  less  than  five  per  cent,  to 
be  well  sustained.  For  there  are  mean,  prejudiced  parents  who  en- 
courage their  children  to  set  at  defiance  the  commands  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  these  parents  often  complain  most  vehemently  of  teachers. 
Furthermore,  a  parent  who  is  unable  to  control  his  own  children 
usually  makes  the  most  serious  charges  against  the  teacher.  This 
class  constitutes  "a  remnant" — but  an  exceedingly  active  one,  that 
causes  no  little  annoyance  to  principals  and  teachers. — Popular  Ed- 
ucator. 

The  effect  of  mental  training  and  culture  upon  character  is  as  vital 
to  success  as  it  is  to  happiness.  What  a  child  is  is  more  important 
than  what  he  knows,  thinks,  or  does,  if  it  is  possible  to  classify  thus. 
Education  must  aim  primarily  at  character.  The  school  through 
every  exercise  must  focus  itself  upon  what  the  child  is  to  be.  The 
question  never  to  be  out  of  mind  is:  "What  will  this  child  be  as  the 
result  of  this  teaching?" 

Character  is  formed  infinitely  more  by  indirection  than  by  inten- 
tional effort.  Character  is  formed,  ordinarily,  by  sub-conscious  ac- 
tivity more  than  by  conscious  effort.  It  is  influenced  by  the  attention 
given  to  every  exercise;  by  the  habits  of  mind  formed  and  in  the 
influences  that  form  them;  by  the  imagination  and  its  play  in  the 
work  and  diversion  of  childhood  and  youth;  by  the  fervency  and 
touch  of  the  emotional  life;  by  the  belief,  credulity,  fanaticism, 
superstition,  hope,  joy  and  peace  of  mind  of  the  child;  by  the  tend- 
ency and  principle  involved  in  choice, — impulsive,  circumstantial,  im- 
itative, with  a  purpose. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  or  report  what  Is  accomplished  in  the 
real  work  of  a  system  of  schools.  Their  success  cannot  be  shown  by 
statistics,  printed  outlines  of  studies,  and  the  cost  of  school  buildings. 
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These  indicate,  in  a  superficial  way,  the  course  of  the  schools,  and 
may  show  the  attitude  of  the  community  towards  puhlic  education, 
hut  in  what  degree  the  spirit  and  character  of  tbe  children  are  in- 
fluenced by  their  school  life  is  quite  another  matter.  The  schools 
must  teach  children  to  read,  write  and  spell,  but  they  should  teach 
also,  incidentally,  but  persistently,  respect  for  truth,  obedience, 
punctuality,  order,  neatness,  industry,  tenacity  of  purpose,  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others,  self-denial,  kindness,  temperance,  politeness, 
good  manners,  pure  speech,  and  should  give  the  pupil  ambition  to 
be  of  the  most  service  to  others.  To  train  and  mould  the  character 
of  children  may  be  called  the  great  work  of  the  schools,  and  in  view 
of  this  relation  to  children  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  work  with 
that  of  the  year  or  years  before  or  with  that  of  other  cities. — New 
Haven  School  Report. 

Encouragement  is  probably  one  of  the  best  stimuli  to  good  read- 
ing. "If,"  as  a  writer  says,  "you  can  praise  the  one  good  quality  of 
a  man  until  it  fllls  and  redeems  him,'*  what  will  Judicious  praise  do 
for  the  child?  Give  him  the  praise  he  craves.  Do  not  neglect  and 
wrong  the  pupil.  The  greatest  injury  that  can  be  done  is  to  allow  a 
child's  awakened  interest  to  die  for  lack  of  nourishment.  Then,  too, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  supply  improper  food,  and  thus  retard  growth. 
Poor  fairy  tales  and  trashy  novels  are  food  for  retrogression. — Miss 
Felker  in  "The  Teacher  and  Student,"  Nov.,  1896. 

It  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  what  a  boy  knows  when  he  leaves 
school,  as  what  he  loves.    The  greater  part  of  what  he  knows,  he  will 
speedily  forget.    What  he  loves  he  will  feed  on.    His  hunger  will 
prompt  his  efforts  to  increase  his  store.  The  love  of  good  literature, — 
a  genuine  delight  in  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  Lowell  and  Tennyson, 
Hawthorne  and  Scott,  Shakspere  and  Homer, — is,  from  every  point 
of  view,  the  most  valuable  equipment  with  which  the  school  can  send 
its  boys  and  girls  into  the  world,    for  the  same  reasons  drawing 
and  music  should  be  prominent  features  of  the  public  school  curric- 
ulum.   To  what  purposes  does  the  artist  "re-create  the  glory  of  the 
world,"  and  the  musician  "re-echo  its  loveliest  songs,"  unless  there 
be  developed  in  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow-men  the  power  "to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  and  harmony  of  sound.    It  is  not  to  make  artists 
and  musicians,  it  is  to  create  appreciation  of  art  and  music,  and  to 
make  these  the  ministers  of  gladness  and  hope  and  cheer  in  every 
humblest  home,  that  the  school  should  teach  its  pupils  to  draw,  to 
model,  and  to  sing.    It  places  within  the  reach  of  every  child  source^ 
of  innocent  and  wholesome  pleasure  which  riches  cannot  give  or 
poverty  take  away.— William  DeWitt  Hyde,  in  Educational  Review, 
Oct,  1896. 
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Don't  lamiBnt  because  you  have  a  troublesome  boy  in  your  school; 
ie's  your  opportunity.  The  well-bom,  well-bred  boy  doesn't  need 
you;  he  has  a  fair  start  in  life  and  his  inherited  propensities  will 
keep  him  on  the  right  lines  throughout  his  career.  Tou  need  not  be 
especially  interested  in  him.  But  the  ill-born,  ill-trained  boy  needs 
you;  his  inherited  propensities  are  all  against  him  and  he  will  jgo 
wrong  through  life  unless  you  come  to  his  rescue  and  give  him  sub- 
stantial aid  and  sympathy.  It  is  your  duty  to  try  to  train  whatever 
of  good  you  may  discover  in  him,  to  help  him  form  right  habits  of 
thinking  and  acting,  to  encourage  his  every  endeavor  for  reforma- 
tion. To  the  bad  boy  give  your  best  thought,  your  sincerest  sym- 
pathy, your  sublimest  patience.  He  needs  you  and  you  need  him. 
He  isn't  to  blame  for  his  wayward  tendencies;  don't  be  hard  on  him 
for  what  he  can't  help.  Qive  him  your  hand  and  your  heart  and 
seek  to  make  him  a  better  boy,  a  better  man.  Tou  are  responsible 
for  the  boy's  future;  you  may  make  and  you  may  mar  it.  Look  well 
to  your  responsibility. 

J 
Were  I  a  school  committee  man  or  an  overseer  of  Harvard  college, 
I  would  ransack  heaven  and  earth,  if  possible,  to  find  teachers  with 
some  originality  of  intellect,  and  with  that  force  and  virility  of 
character  which  impress  themselves  upon  the  plastic  minds  and 
hearts  of  young  people;  and  having  found  them,  I  should  trouble 
myself  very  little  about  "courses"  and  text-books  arid  laboratory  im- 
plements. I  venture  to  state  this  as  a  general  proposition.  Wher- 
ever teaching  has  been  recognized  as  peculiarly  successful,  whether 
in  schools  or  universities,  the  success  has  been  due  to  the  ability  of 
the  instructor,  and  not  to  the  excellence  of  the  system  under  which, 
or  to  the  richness  of  the  appliances  through  which,  he  worked. — 
Contributor's  Club,  Atlantic  Monthly. 

"Slow  and  sure"  has  had  its  day.  "Sure  and  fast"  has  taken  its 
place.  Accuracy  and  rapidity  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Especially 
does  this  apply  to  writing.  Children  must  learn  to  write  well  and 
rapidly  at  the  same  time.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  hand  and  arm.  You  cannot  teach  your  pupils  to  hold  their 
pens  properly  if  you  do  not  hold  your  own  "pen  correctly,  and  you 
can  only  acquire  this  habit  by  constant  and  patient  practice.  You 
will  feel  paid  for  the  trouble  when  you  think  that  you  are  helping 
boys  and  girls  to  acquire  a  habit  which  some  day  may  enable  them 
to  earn  an  honest  living.  Business  houses  require  plain,  rapid  writ- 
ing. Give  your  pupils  a  copy  and  keep  a  record  of  the  time  it  takes 
to  write  it.  Let  them  practice  it  until  they  can  write  it  well  and 
rapidly. 
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Oultivate  punctuality  in  everything.  Begin  and  dose  -school 
promptly.  Plan  so  as  to  accomplii^  all  you  can  in  the  short  -time 
you  have  for  each  class.  When  you  think  of  how  little  you  have  ac- 
complished in  the  short  recitation  time,  rememher  that  the  lesson 
of  punctuality  is  worth  more  than  book  knowledge.  Punctuality 
keeps  the  circulation  of  the  school  in  a  brisk,  healthy  condition.  It 
is  the  best  of  tonics.  Without  it  the  school  work  becomes  clogged 
and  the  work  drags.  You  mark  your  pupils  tardy  when  they  enter 
school  after  it  has  begun.  How  about  closing  school  at  recess,  noon 
or  night,  five  or  ten  minutes  late?  Does  your  ^atch  keep  good  time? 
It  should  be  absolutely  accurate.  Your  pupils  should  colne  to  trust 
"teacher's  watch"  and  to  know  that  "teacher"  knows  the  right  time 
and  runs  all  the  school  trains  on  schedule  time. 

i 

It  is  surprising  what  a  portfolio  of  geographical  pictures  a  school 
can  collect  when  the  teacher,  pupils,  and  their  friends  enlist  in  such 
an  endeavor.  In  addition  to  the  ever  available  illustrated  papers 
and  old  files  of  magazines,  which  can  be  bought  for  the  price  of 
waste  paper,  there  are  fresh  sources  for  such  drafts  for  school-room 
aids  in  the  beautiful  advertising  pamphlets  and  summer  time-tables 
of  the  railroads,  which  are  ever  ready  to  magnify  the  scenic  beauty 
of  the  country  through  which  they  pass.  Care  in  cutting,  preserving, 
arranging,  and  labeling  is  needed,  and  the  discipline  in  preparing  the 
collection  is  worth  as  much  as  the  portfolio  when  complete. 

Dear  One:     Thy  Uncle  Jacob  has  just  returned  from  a  call  upon 
the  trustees  to  see  about  thy  appointment.    It  is  all  settleii.    Thee  is 
to  have  the  Primary  Department  at  $8.00  a  week.     There  are  about 
forty  children,  from  five  years  old  to  ten  and  twelve,  representing 
some  of  our  best  homes  and  some  that  are  not  as  good.    I  tremble 
for  thee.  Juliette,  as  I  have  little  doubt  thee  does,  in  the  thought  of 
the  responsibility  that  attaches  to  thy  calling.    Meet  it  with  prayer, 
dearie,  and   with   earnestness;    but  withal  be   not  too  much  over- 
whelmed by  its  majesty  nor  by  the  authority  and  dignity  with  which 
it  mantles  thee.    Let  sympathy  and  love  flourish,  and  be  not  afraid 
of  childish  fun,  so  that  it  is  neither  rude  nor  unrighteous.    Too  many 
in  thy  position  govern  much  and  teach  little.    •    *    * — Thy  Aunt 
Rachel. 

Where  do  they  come  from?  Who  were  their  teachers?  Did  you 
ever  see  a  prisoner  accompanied  by  a  blue-coated  officer  on  the 
street  or  in  the  car?  Have  you  observed  his  bent  figure,  his  shrinking 
gait,  his  sullen  face,  his  dull,  hard  eyes?  That  miserable  man  had, 
in  all  probability,  a  teacher.  What  was  that  teacher's  influence? 
Did  she  give  him  the  cunning  to  perform  the  crime  and  not  the  moral 
strength  to  withstand  the  temptation?    Did  that  boy's  knowledge  of 
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ariUimetic  get  him  a  position  where  he  could  embezzle  thousands, 
while  his  brother's  untrained  cunning  provided  him  simply  with  a 
loaf  of  bread?  ¥hat  man  goes  to  a  prison  and  is  confined  with  nine 
hundred  similar  characters.  In  fifty  years,  probably,  every  one  of 
those  criminals  will  be  dead,  but  there  will  be  nine  hundred,  or  per- 
haps eighteen  hundred,  more  to  take  their  places.  Where  do  they 
come  from?  Where  are  the  recruits?  Where  are  they  now?  Many 
must  be  in  the  public  schools.  Some  may  be  in  your  school.  What 
are  you  doing  for  them? 

The  schooThouse  has  no  right  not  to  be  cheerful,  attractive,  and 
conducive  to  good  health. 

It  is  an  element  of  strength,  rather  than  of  weakness,  for  a  teacher 
to  acknowledge  •  his  error  when  he  has  hastily  or  thoughtlessly 
spoken  or  done  the  unwise  thing. 

Do  all  you  possibly  can  for  a  child,  and  you  will  not  have  begun  to 
do  all  that  might  have  been  done  for  him.  No  person  has  made  of 
himself,  or  has  been  assisted  to  make  of  himself,  all  that  was  possible. 
There  is  no  danger  of  reaching  the  absolute  limit. 

When  you  are  making  resolves  for  this  new  school  year  add  this 
one  to  your  list: 

Resolved  to  dress  each  day  just  as  neatly,  becomingly  and  appro- 
priately as  I  know  how  with  the  means  which  I  have  at  my  com- 
mand. 

If  you  cannot  make  study  attractive  to  your  pupils,  quit  the  pro- 
fession. 

Teaching  pupils  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  properly  stands 
above  almost  any  other  consideration. 

Teach  the  pupils  to  govern  their  actions  by  the  permanent  rather 
than  the  transient  consequences  of  good  and  evil  conduct. 

This  common  school  system  which  undertakes  to  initiate  all  the 
people  into  the  life  of  an  intelligent  citizenship  by  the  good  it  does, 
by  the  love  it  wins,  by  the  patriotic  fire  it  kindles,  ripens  fast  to- 
w^ard  a  government  not  of  force,  but  of  moral  sentiment.  Criminal 
costs  lessen  under  this  reign  of  intelligence.  It  is  cheaper  to  educate 
than  to  punish. 

These  teachers  must  be,  they  are.  men  and  women  of  advanced 
ideas,  the  pioneers,  the  heralds  of  a  new  epoch  wherein  intelligence, 
justice,  and  love  dominate  rather  than  brute  force.  In  such  an  epoch 
we  all  get  more  of  the  essentials  of  life,  at  greatly  reduced  cost,  so 
that  our  schools  pay  back  in  golden  coin  every  investment  made  for 
their  extension  and  perfection. 
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Give  us  live,  flesh  and  blood  men  and  women  as  teachers,  rather 
than  manikin  models  and  dead  methods. 

Two  beautiful  pictures,  very  appropriate  for  the  school  room  and 
which  every  teacher  would  value  greatly,  are  called  **The  Smile"  and 
^'The  Frown."  They  represent  the  same  school  room  and  the  same 
pupils,  but  in  one  case  all  are  happy  as  can  be,  in  the  presence  of  an 
amiable,  sweet  faced  teacher,  in  the  other  we  see  the  influence  of  a 
frowning,  impatient  face  and  sour  features. 

Every  act  of  the  teacher,  his  manner,  attitude,  character,  all  that 
he  does  or  says,  all  that  he  calls  upon  to  do  or  say,  develops  in  a  de- 
gree moral  or  immoral  tendencies. — Francis  W.  Parker. 

The  youthful  mind  is  in  a  fluid  state,  but  it  hardens  gradually  to 
the  consistency  of  rock  or  iron,  and  you  cannot  alter  the  habits  of  an 
old  man,  but  as  he  began  he  will  proceed  and  go  on  to  the  last- 
Carlyle. 

Be  firm!     One  constant  element  in  luck 

Is  genuine,  solid,  old  Teutonic  pluck; 

See  yon  tall  shaft;  it  felt  the  earthquake's  thrill. 

Clung  to  its  base,  and  greets  the  sunrise  still. 

W.  Holmes. 


The  school  invariably  reflects  the  teacher.  A  pleasant  school  pre- 
dicts a  pleasant  teacher;  a  happy  school,  a  happy  teacher;  a  trouble- 
some school,  a  worrying  teacher.  How  is  your  school?  Is  it  * 
happy  school? 

Be  faithful  in  little  things,  but  do  not  be  too  flnical.  The  over-nice, 
over-particular  teacher  is  always  retarding  her  own  progress  and 
advances  only  in  circles.  Be  large  minded,  broad,  but  faithful  in  ai^ 
things. 

How  can  the  teacher  score  her  pupils  for  unpunctuality  when  she 
herself  is  sometimes  late,  not  only  at  school,  but  at  church  and  ^^ 
ture  and  concert?  There  must  be  example  as  well  as  precept  in  su^^ 
matters. 

"The  conclusion  forces  itself  upon  me  that  the  prevailing  ign^'' 
ance  in  regard  to  'personal  matters,'  and  the  consequent  errors  ^^ 
thought  and  conduct  thereupon  is  the  real  cause  of  the  most  serio**^ 
physical  and  moral  evils  that  affect  society,  and  that  the  teaclJ*^ 
shares  largely  with  the  parent  in  the  responsibility." 

Ignorance  is  never  favorable  to  morality,  nor  necessary  to  we^^' 
being.  The  well  informed  child  has  correct  ideas,  while  the  Ignor^^ 
child  has  his  mind  filled  with  all  kinds  of  errors  antl  absurdities. 
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Life  is  made  up,  not  of  gnreat  sacrifices  or  duties,  but  of  little 
things,  in  which  smiles  and  kindnesses  and  small  obligations,  given 
habitually,  are  what  win  and  preserve  the  heart,  and  secure  com- 
fort.—Sir  H.  Davy. 

Wise  men  read  very  sharply  all  your  private  history  in  your  look 
and  gait  and  behavior.  The  whole  economy  of  nature  is  bent  on  ex- 
pression.   The  tell-tale  body  is  all  tongues. — Emerson. 

Our  grand  business  is,  not  to  see  what  lies  dimly  at  a  distance,  but 
to  Ao  what  lies  clearly  at  hand. — Carlyle. 

Thou  mayst  as  well  expect  to  grow  stronger  by  always  eating,  as 
wiser  by  always  reading.  It  is  thought  and  digestion  which  make 
books  serviceable,  and  give  health  and  vigor  to  the  mind. — Thomas 
Fuller. 

Believe  me,  the  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what 
you  can  do  well;  and  doing  well  whatever  you  do. — Longfellow. 

It  is  a  part  of  good  breeding,  that  a  man  should  be  polite,  even  to 
himself.— J.  Paul  P.  Richter. 

Teachers  will  scream  at  a  troublesome  boy,  but  will  not  for  an 
instant  permit  this  boy  to  reply  in  a  similar  tone  of  voice. 

Even  if  the  results  are  poor,  if  the  pupil  has  been  industrious,  rec* 
ognlze  the  efFort  and  commend  that. 

The  teacher,  if  she  loves  her  work,  her  school,  her  pupils,  will 
have  scholars  who  will  in  turn  love  their  work,  their  school,  their 
teacher.    The  teacher  makes  the  school. 

It  is  wise  for  the  teacher  to  give  herself  an  examination  occa- 
sionally. The  tendency  in  teaching  is  towards  ruts.  Only  a  vigorous 
aelf-examination  and  inspection  will  reveal  this.  Take  care  and  get 
out  of  ruts. 

What  a  tonic  there  is  in  the  mild  voice  of  a  teacher.  What  an 
irritant  there  is  in  the  harsh  tones  of  the  loud-mouthed  teacher! 
There's  power  beyond  measure  in  the  quiet,  even  tones  of  a  teacher 
who  rules  by  not  seeming  to,  who  governs  without  show  of  au- 
thority. 

Let  the  number  work  in  any  grade  be  done  briskly,  sharply,  ac- 
curately and  rapidly.    There  should  be  no  dawdling  in  numbers. 

It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  set  her  school  to  the  right  time.  She 
alone  has  the  power  to  make  harmony  or  discord  in  her  class.  The 
community,  the  committee,  the  superintendent,  the  principal  are  all 
Valuable  aids,  but  they  are  powerless  to  accomplish  what  the  teacher 
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by  the  right  spirit  can  bring  about.    The  teacher  makes  the  schcH 
be  what  the  conditions  may. 

Look  sharply  after  the  minutes  in  the  school  room,  they  a. 
precious  periods  of  time  and  their  worth  can  scarcely  be  compute 
The  minutes  lost  in  a  day  are  many,  and  in  a  scnool  you  can  flgoj 
up  to  many  hours,  even  days.  Save  every  minute  and  let  visits  an 
reveries  and  small  talk  and  rcolding  come  after  school  hours. 

Beware  of  catching  up  with  your  ideal.  Keep  it  ever  in  advano 
of  you.  If  you  overtake  it  you  have  begun  to  take  on  a  species  ol 
dry-rot  and  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  seek  another  kind  of  work 
Growth  is  the  sure  expression  of  life,  and  growth  is  striving  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  existence.  Let  your  ideal  be  ever  before  ani 
above  you.  Let  it  be  an  inspiration.  So  shall  you  advance  and  de- 
velop and  live  grandly  and  nobly. 

There  are  many  really  good  teachers  who  are  lacking  in  that  de- 
partment of  "order**  which  enables  them  to  keep  their  desks  clean 
and  neat — "with  a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place.' 
Let  such  appoint  some  pupil  who  may  have  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  articles  on  the  teacher's  desk  for  a  definite  period— ea; 
a  week  or  a  month.  This  may  be  accorded  the  pupil  as  a  favor  or  u 
a  reward.  It  will  help  to  develop  habits  of  neatness  and  order  in  the 
pupils.  It  need  not  necessarily  disclose  the  want  of  that  quality  In 
the  teacher. 

The  greatest  thinkers  of  the  world  from  Plato  to  Goethe  hare 
realized  the  formative  power  of  music  in  character-building. 

The  course  of  life  is  a  thousand  trifles,  then  some  crisis  and  again 
a  thousand  trifles  and  a  crisis — ^nothing  but  green  leaves  under 
common  sun  and  shadow,  and  then  a  storm  or  a  rare  June  day.  And 
far  more  than  the  storm  or  the  perfect  day  the  common  sun  and  the 
common  shadow  do  to  make  the  autumn  rich.  It  is  the  "every  days" 
that  count.  They  must  be  made  to  tell,  or  the  years  have  failed.- 
William  C.  Gannett. 

THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  most  important  service  which  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  can 
render  to  a  school  system  is  to  secure  a  competent,  devoted,  enthus- 
iastic corps  of  teachers  for  the  schools.  This  being  done,  no  othei 
neglect  can  make  poor  schools;  this  being  neglected,  no  other  pte^ 
caution  can  make  good  schools.  Formal  examinations  of  applicant 
for  positions  as  teachers  rarely  extend  to  anything  further  thai 
scholarship,  certainly  a  pre-requisite,  but  no  more  necessary  thai 
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many  qualities  of  the  mind  which  may  be  absent  in  the  mere  Scholar. 
To  secure  these  higher  qualifications,  a  study  must  be  made  of  the- 
candidate  from  many  points  of  view,  and  by  one  who  is  conversant 
with  the  requirements  of  highest  success  in  the  school-room.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  that  those  who  are  themselves  unacquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  highest  success  in  teaching  can  justly  decide 
upon  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  The  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion, if  he  be  a  thorough  student  of  his  profession,  if  he  be  a  good 
Judge  of  human  nature,  if  he  have  a  just  estimate  of  all  the  in- 
fluences which  go  into  the  making  of  a  good  school,  is  by  far  the 
safest  person  in  whom  to  lodge  the  appointing  power.  It  is  true 
that  to  invest  him  with  this  power  is  to  place  upon  him  an  immense 
responsibility  and  load  him  with  a  vast  amount  of  very  anxious  and 
exacting  detailed  labor.  It  is  not  yet  well  demonstrated  whether  any 
one  man  can  bear  such  a  heavy  burden  and  at  the  same  time  be  the 
leader  that  he  should  be  In  all  other  directions  of  educational  effort 
hicluded  in  the  supervision  of  the  schools  of  a  large  city.  But  what- 
ever other  burdens  lie  may  carry,  he  must  make  no  mistake  in  this 
hia  chief  function.  Cleveland  can  properly  claim  the  high  honor  of 
having  conferred  the  power  of  appointing  the  teaching  force  upon 
the  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  under  more  favorable  conditions 
than  those  of  any  other  city  in  which  the  power  is  vested  by  statute 
in  the  Superintendent. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  at- 
tude  of  the  public  mind  in  reference  to  attempts  to  influence  un- 
worthily the  appointment  of  teachers  from  that  described  by  mji 
IH%decessor  as  existing  when  he  took  the  ofilce.  The  pressure  of 
the  claims  of  candidates  on  political  grounds  has  entirely  passe<i 
*way.  It  is  true  that  many  unworthy  reasons  are  still  offered  both 
by  candidates  and  their  friends.  A  Superintendent  must  be  on  his 
guard  not  to  yield  to  arguments  advanced  with  apparent  force,  but 
▼Wch  will  not  bear  the  close  analysis  of  the  reason. 

Persons  often  claim  that  because  an  applicant  belongs  to  a  good 
^mily,  or  has  high  social  standing,  or  is  of  a  scholarly  turn  of  mind, 
or  has  always  intended  to  become  a  teacher,  or  has  had  a  reverse  ol 
fortune,  or  has  failed  in  some  other  line  of  effort,  that  therefore  he 
or  she  should  be  appointed  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools.    Some-< 
times  it  is  urged  that  because  an  applicant's  friends  are  heavy  tax- 
payers he  or  she  has  a  right  to  appointment,  that  some  of  the  money 
J»id  out  in  school  tax  may  be  returned  to  the  family.    Sometimes 
mere  poverty  is  assigned  as  an  imperative  qualification.    In  a  te^ 
tases.  I  have  had  ill-health,  disqualifying  the  applicant  for  hard 
rork,  offered  as  an  incontestable  reason  for  immediate  employment 
!*be8e  and  many  other  reasons  but  slightly  less  worthy  are  con- 
tantly  nrged  in  favor  of  applicants. 
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A  moment's  reflection  shows  one  that  no  system  of  schools  can 
be  maintained  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  when  reasons  such  as 
these  serve  to  place  teachers  in  the  corps  or  to  secure  them  promo- 
tion after  they  have  entered.  Justice  to  the  people,  who  are  the 
employers,  requires  that  every  teacher  employed  shall  have  adequate 
return  in  efficient  service  for  every  dollar  recived  in  salary. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  effects  of  a  just  and  efficient  use  of  the 
appointing  power  is  apparent  in  the  morale  of  the  teaching  force. 
When  it  is  once  believed  by  the  teachers  of  a  school  system  that 
members  are  appointed  to  their  body  upon  proof  of  professional 
efficiency,  and  that  promotions  are  made  within  their  ranks  fear- 
lessly on  the  basis  of  merit,  it  is  possible  to  preserve  and  foster  a 
professional  spirit  among  teachers  that  will  in  itself  be  a  guaranty  of 
good  schools. 

In  the  city  of  Cleveland  the  supply  of  good  teachers  has  been  much 
simplified  by  the  existence  of  the  city  Normal  School,  whose  marked 
proficiency  is  discernible  in  the  work  of  its  graduates.  It  is  fail 
to  say  here  that  the  Normal  School  has  furnished  a  large  number  of 
our  most  progressive  and  most  devoted  teachers.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  with  its  entrance  into  its  new  home,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  its  increased  facilities  for  training  schools,  its  efficiency 
will  be  even  yet  greatly  multiplied. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  the  Superintendent  of  In* 
struction  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Normal  School  has 
graduated  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  pupils  per  year  for  some 
years,  none  of  them  have  at  any  time  had  to  wait  more  than  a  few 
weeks  for  regular  employment.  At  this  date  of  writing,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  assign  every  graduate  of  last  year  to  work 
at  the  opening  of  the  schools,  though  a  few  of  them  will  not  receive 
permanent  appointment,  on  account  of  a  limited  experience  which 
does  not  yet  quite  warrant  such  action.  Indeed,  during  the  last  year 
there  was  such  demand  for  teachers  trained  In  the  Normal  School 
that  more  than  forty  were  assigned  to  places  before  graduation, 
teaching  in  some  cases  full  five  months  before  they  had  fulfilled  the 
advertised  time  of  study  and  training  of  the  Normal  School. 

In  addition  to  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School,  we  have  b^D 
able  to  add  a  few  teachers  of  approved  competency  and  valuable 
experience,  whose  appointment  brings  to  our  force  the  opportunity 
for  comparison  with  the  methods  of  work  in  other  cities.  No  sys- 
tem of  schools  can  afford  to  supply  the  entire  corps  of  its  teachers 
from  its  own  schools,  because  of  the  grave  danger  of  falling  uncon- 
sciously into  routine  methods  of  teaching  and  management.  It  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  congratulation  that,  without  excluding  any  of 
our  own  graduates,  we  have  been  able  to  bring  the  fresh  blood  of 
other  systems  to  circulate  within  our  own. 
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But  to  whatever  source  we  look — to  home  talent  or  to  those  edu- 
cated elsewhere — we  must  keep  strictly  in  mind  certain  great  prin- 
ciples that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  success  in  public  school  work. 

We  must  get  the  best  people  possible  to  teach  our  schools.  There 
is  a  philosophy  of  education,  I  believe,  but  it  chiefly  consists  in  get- 
ting the  right  persons  to  do  the  teaching.  The  processes  of  in- 
struction may  be  learned  by  a  careful  study  of  Psychology,  Ethics  and 
related  sciences;  but  character  outweighs  all  external  trappings. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  possess  the  character;  one  must  also  have 
the  means  of  making  this  character  felt  upon  children.  This  double 
possession — that  of  character,  and  the  power  to  make  it  felt — is  a 
rare  gift  of  nature.  All  things  great  and  noble  become  possible  to 
children  in  the  presence  of  some  people.  Once  possessed,  this  power 
of  inspiring  can  be  cultivated.  But  nothing  ever  fills  the  vacuum 
left  by  its  absence. 

The  educational  specialist  who  is  seeking  for  teachers  must  seek 
first  for  this  regal  character,  confident  that  all  things  else  in  rare 
scholarship  and  culture  may  be  added  unto  this.  When  such  teachers 
are  found  and  the  additional  and  necessary  qualifications  have  been 
added,  such  teachers  should  be  continued  in  office  secure  from  the 
disturbances  of  ward  politics.  They  should  be  paid  salaries  com- 
mensurate with  the  work  they  are  to  do,  though  it  is  to  be  said  that 
large  salaries  will  not  always  secure  them.  There  is  every  danger 
that  large  salaries  attract  to  the  work  those  who  are  less  fitted  to  the 
work  than  some  others  who  would  think  less  about  salary,  but  this  is 
no  argument  against  paying  reasonable  salaries  to  successful 
teachers. — Supt.  Jones  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Report. 


it 


LOOK  ON  THIS   PICTURE,  THEN   ON  THAT.'' 


Consolidation  of  Classes. — Our  attention  has  particularly  been 
called  to  the  Webster  School,  in  the  rear  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar 
School.  This  school  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  a  menace  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  children  who  attend  it.  It  is  surrounded 
by  wooden  buildings,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  a  fire  could  easily 
sweep  through  that  portion  of  the  town.  The  building  itself  and 
the  yards  are  of  the  most  antiquated  and  dilapidated  character. 
Access  thereto  is  only  obtained  through  a  very  small  alley- way,  and 
the  whole  building  and  its  location  are  a  disgrace  to  the  city.  It 
appears,  moreover,  that  there  is  abundant  seating  capacity  in  the 
schools  in  that  vicinity.  The  Jefferson,  Longfellow,  Whittier  and 
Cleveland  are  all  situated  south  of  Market  street,  and  have  room 
to  spare,  and  the  scholars  in  the  Webster  School  should  be  dis- 
tributed through  these  schools  with  advantage  to  themselves  and 
a  large  saying  to  the  department. — From  Grand  Jury  Report. 
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FROM  A  DIFFERENT  GRAND  JURY. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Board  of  Education,  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco: — 

Gentlemen:  The  Grand  Jury  has  learned  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
your  honorable  body  to  condemn  as  unfit  and  unsafe  for  future 
school  purposes  the  buildings  now  and  heretofore  in  use  by  the 
Webster  Primary  School,  on  Fifth,  near  Market  street. 

The  condition  of  sundry  school  buildings  and  adjacent  premises 
has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Jury  since  it  has  been 
in  session,  and  visits  of  inspection  have  been  made  by  Jurors  at 
various  times  to  the  buildings  and  premises  requiring  repairs,  one 
of  which  was  the  Webster  Primary  School. 

The  reports  of  visiting  jurors  in  regard  to  the  said  Webster  Pri- 
mary School  building  are  that  they  are  in  comparative  good  repair 
and  in  as  good  condition  for  use  as  heretofore  for  school  purposes. 

We  have  been  informed  that  between  800  and  900  children  are  in 
attendance  at  the  said  school,  and  that  the  pupils  live  within  the 
prescribed  territorial  limits  assigned  to  said  school.  * 

Further,  that  there  has  been  no  greater  percentage  of  sickness 
among  said  pupils  than  in  other  schools,  and  that  danger  to  life  and 
limb  from  fire  in  adjacent  premises  has  been  guarded  against  by  pre- 
cautions taken  to  have  several  safe  places  of  exit  from  said  school 
premises. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  circumstances,  and  also  the  fact  that  no 
provision  has  been  made  in  the  appropriations  asked  by  your  honor- 
able body  for  the  erection  of  new  and  suitable  buildings  to  accom- 
modate the  pupils  of  said  Webster  Primary  School  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  assigned  thereto,  and  that  no  income  or  amount  of  rer- 
enue  can  be  realized  from  the  rental  of  the  buildings  or  premised 
annexed  thereto  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  department,  we,  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  do  most  re- 
spectfully request  that  you,  the  Board  of  Education,  do  not  declare 
the  buildings  of  said  Webster  Primary  School  to  be  unfit  and  unsafe 
for  school  purposes. 

And  we,  the  said  Grand  Jury,  do  hereby  most  solemnly  protest 
against  said  proposed  action  on  your  part  as  being  unjust  to  the  chil- 
dren heretofore  attending  said  Webster  Primary  School,  it  not 
lieing  in  the  public  interest  that  said  school  buildings  shall  be  cloeetf 
from  further  use  or  service  to  the  school  department  of  this  city 
and  county  at  this  time.    Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK    MASKEY. 

Foreman  Grand  Jury. 
San  Francisco,  July  31,  1896. 
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DISCIPLINARY  VALUE  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  boy  with  a  psychological  turn  of  mind  who 
secreted  himself  in  a  large  oak  to  watch  the  passers-by.  The  first 
gentleman  remarked  to  a  friend,  "What  a  fine  stick  of  timber  that 
would  make."  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Carpenter/'  came  fh>m  out  the 
tree.  Another  passer  said,  "That  is  fine  bark."  "Good  morning,  Mr. 
Tanner,"  the  boy  replied.  A  man  of  the  next  group  remarked  that 
the  tree  would  be  a  good  place  for  a  squirrel's  nest.  "Good  morning, 
ICr.  Hunter,"  the  boy  answered.  Each  man  weighed  the  tree  in  terms 
of  prominent  experience.  Just  so  each  teacher  interprets  the  chil- 
dren in  terms  of  former  experience.  This  experience  is  gotten  by 
contact  and  observation  and  by  reflection  and  study.  So  to  one 
teacher  the  pupils  are  "kids,"  "brats,"  "imps."  In  this  case  what 
is  the  teacher's  standard,  and  where  did  he  get  it?  To  another 
teacher  the  children  are  "cute,"  "cunning,"  "deceitful,"  etc.  What 
has  been  this  teacher's  experience?  For  what  has  she  been  looking? 
Another  calls  the  children  her  "little  angels."  Where  did  this 
teacher  get  her  measuring  stick? 

The  true  teacher  says  they  are  undeveloped  but  developing  souls. 
She  is  a  student  of  psychology.  She  may  not  be  reading  a  text,  she 
may  never  take  instructions  in  it.  She  would  no  doubt  be  more 
accurate  in  her  judgment  if  she  had  taken  instruction.  This  habit 
and  power  of  estimating  children,  school  work,  and  school  devices 
l>y  spiritual  standards  is  the  discipline  that  a  proper  study  of  Psychol- 
ogy  can  give.  This  power  is  of  most  value  because  every  factor  in 
<^acation  must  be  measured  by  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
^t  is  the  final  and  only  true  measure  of  school  work. 

Many  teachers  have  read  the  divine  account  of  man  in  which  he  is 
described  as  becoming  a  "living  soul,"  but  this  central  truth  seems  to 
^    no  part  of  their  working  capital.     The  pole  star  for  teaching 
muBt  be  the  child's  human  nature  and  its  possibilities.    The  study 
ttuit  not  only  impresses  this  fact  upop  the  mind  but  also  produces 
^^  habit  of  putting  right  estimate  upon  the  school,  is  a  study  of 
^Uid.    This  study  should  result  in  filling  the  student  to  overflowing 
^th  the  conception  of  the  transcendent  power  of  will,  the  organizing 
^aence  of  feeling  and  the  guiding,  directing  function  of  the  intel- 
1^    Thus  inspired  by  the  supreme  position  of  man  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  child  the  teacher  becomes  a  "living  soul"  in  the  school- 
it)om  and  gives  even  the  driest  parts  of  grammar  and  arithmetic  and 
Qielling,  the  Ufe  touch  by  making  them  means  of  character  training. 
In  the  second  place  the  bringing  all  acts  under  the  laws  of  mind, 
Mablishes  the  philosophical  habit  of  organizing  and  unifying,  and 
this  is  a  power  in  any  teacher.    The  importance  of  this  kind  of  phi- 

14 
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losophizing  over  others  is  that  it  centers  oh,  the  true  center — wUL 
Again  the  close  discriminating  necessary  in  this  subject  requires  the 
closest  attention.  In  short.  Psychology  has  all  the  qualifications  of 
any  other  branch  to  produce  discipline,  and  has  the  advantage  ol 
being  the  central  science  because  it  studies  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  which  knows  and  classifies  its  knowledge. — C.  E.  Ruhe,  in 
Normal  Exponent. 

THE  TWO  BRIDGES. 

One  afternoon  there  came  to  the  gate  of  my  garden  in  Bsbaston 
the  boy  I  considered  the  most  stupid  and  hopeless  in  all  my  classes. 
He  was  stall  and  ungainly,  although  good  looking;  very  shy  and 
silent;  docile  and  respectful  enough,  but  always  behindhand  with 
some  among  his  class,  and,  consequently,  forever  at  the  bottom  of 
his  form;  the  sort  of  lad  no  master  troubles  himself  about.  I  must 
confess  I  had  given  up  all  idea  of  making  anything  out  of  him,  at 
any  rate  as  regarded  certain  important  lessons — a  helpless,  dull,  un- 
willing, profitless  dunce,  so  I  imagined;  and  so  I  had  reluctantly 
come  to  treat  him. 

With  him  came  into  my  garden  a  pretty  girl,  a  year  younger,  who 
explained  that  "Trotter"  wanted  badly  to  see  me,  but  did  not  dare 
to  venture  alone;  and  so,  being  his  friend  and  living  with  his  mother, 
she  had  accompanied  him.    Possibly  that  made  me  more  indulgent 
to  the  hulking,  stupid,  silent  youth;  for  there  were  great  bright  tears 
in  the  girl's  blue  eyes,  and  she  held  the  big,  nervous  fellow  by  the 
edge  of  his  coat,  as  if  she  feared  he  would  run  away  from  shame  or 
fright.    And  then  she  softly  related  how  good  a  boy  he  was  to  his 
mother,  and  how  hard  he  worked  to  learn  his  school  tasks,  and  how 
miserable    he  became  at  his  repeated  failures,  and  his    perpetnaf 
ignominy  at  the  bottom  of  the  form,  and  how  all-important  it  was 
that  he  should  pass  a  forthcoming  examination,  on  which  his  fatnre 
bread  and  meat  would  depend,  and  that  she  had  accordingly  pe^ 
suaded  him  to  come  straight  to  me,  and  now  desired  very  ardently 
to  make  me  understand  that  "Trotter"  was  burning  with  desire  to 
win  my  good  opinions,  and  that  she  and  his  mother  thought  that  be 
could  not  be  really  stupid,  because  there  were  other  lessons,  outside 
geometry  and  what  not,  which  he  always  did  well,  and  he  had,  more- 
over, invented  two  or  three  remarkable  improvements  for  a  steel- 
Tolling  factory. 

So  I  made  the  poor  lad  speak  for  himself;  and  when  he  ruefully 
explained  how  he  had  never  for  one  fleeting  moment  understood  any 
atom  of  Euclid,  nor  why  it  was  ever  written  or  taught  at  all,  with 
other  special  diflScuIties  in  his  course,  certain  subjects  being  all  the 
time,  as  I  myself  well  knew,  easy  enough  to  him.    The  truth  wM* 
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he  was  no  more  stupid  than  the  other  average  "Brummagem'*  boys. 
He  was  a  proud,  allent,  well-meaning  lad,  who  had  been  vilely  taught 
at  the  beginning;  for  teaching  is  a  fine  art,  and  very  few  really 
understand  it. 

His  humility  and  earnestness  melted  me,  as  well  as  the  tears  iD 
the  blue  eyes  of  his  little  friend.  I  sent  her  home  and  made  him 
stop  to  tea,  and  that  afternoon  we  tore  up  Euclid  by  the  roots;  we 
divested  ourselves  of  all  the  false  terror  inspired  in  young  minds  by 
that  ancient  name;  we  went  behind  the  old  Alexandrian  geometer. 
and  found  him  out  in  his  plan,  his  purposes,  his  beginnings,  his  falla- 
cies and  his  merits. 

I  told  "Trotter*'  not  to  be  ashamed  at  any  little  personal  difficulties, 
since  King  Ptolemy  had  boggled  like  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 
"Asses'  Bridge,"  and  had  asked  Euclid  one  day,  in  Alexandria,  if  he 
Gonld  not  make  it  all  a  bit  easier,  to  which  the  ancient  mathema- 
tician replied  that  "there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.*'  "But  there 
is.  Trotter,"  I  said.  * 'a  very  broad  and  good  King's  Highway  by 
means  of  which  nothing  is  difficult,  nothing  abstruse.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  learn  the  binomial  theorem,  or  Persian,  or  Sanskrit,  or  Euclid, 
or  navigation,  or  chemistry,  as  it  is  to  mow  grass  or  shear  a  sheep. 
The  secret  is  to  be  rightly  taught,  or  to  teach  yourself  rightly  from 
the  beginning,  making  sure  of  every  step  taken,  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  most  learning  is  very  simple,  and  that  most  school  books  do 
their  very  best  to  render  it  obscure  and  senseless." 

Well,  with  that  we  built  up  Euclid  for  ourselves.  Trotter  came  to 
me  privately,  day  by  day;  and  we  attacked  that  fatal  Fifth  Proposi- 
tion of  the  First  Book  as  Napoleon  his  enemies  at  the  Bridge  of 
Areola.  We  surveyed  it,  we  made  colored  sections  of  it,  so  that  he 
ended  by  knowing  all  of  its  intricate  triangles.  We  mapped  out  and 
marked  its  angles  and  lines,  so  that  we  came  to  be  able  to  prove  the 
theorem  by  colors  or  numbers  Just  as  well  as  by  letters.  We  worked 
out  deductions  and  corollaries  from  it  until,  like  a  kind  of  geometrical 
Glahpam  Junction,  or  the  big  railway  bridges,  one  over  the  other,  at 
Birmingham,  we  had  all  sorts  or  supplementary  propositions  built 
over  it  and  under  it. 

And,  as  he  grasped  the  raison  d'etre  of  Euclid,  his  terrors  changed 
to  pleasure.  The  lad  became  the  finest  demonstrator  in  the  class. 
always  at  top  for  geometry.  His  diagrams,  charmingly  drawn  for 
him  by  the  girl  with  blue  eyes,  were  the  envy  and  wonder  of 
the  form;  and  from  the  despondent  victim  of  conventional  and  foolish 
instruction,  he  developed  by  getting  use  of  his  free  reason,  into  what 
he  was  meant  for — ^a  sharp-witted  inventor,  with  an  eye  every  bit  as 
keen  as  Euclid's  for  proportion,  relation,  and  subtle  feeling  of  form. 

"A  fine  thing,"  I  used  to  say  to  him,  "if  a  bald  old  Greek  gentle- 
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man  of  Ptolemy's  time  is  to  set  puzzles  in  squares  and  circles  and 
triangles  that  an  Enlgish  boy  in  Birmingham  can't  understand!  Get 
to  the  heart  of  it.  Don't  grant  him  anything.  Don't  be  quite  mm 
that  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles; 
'and  don't  at  all  allow,  until  you  are  yourself  fairly  convinced,  that 
parallel  straight  lines  produced  will  never  meet.  BSuclid  could  not 
have  made  a  steel  pen  or  electro-plated  a  brass  cup;  and  you  muat 
forget  the  miserable  learning  by  rote  forced  upon  you  by  imposton 
who  call  themselves  'teachers/  and  begin  where  Euclid  began." 

The  lad  became  confident,  joyous,  successful.  He  passed  with  elas- 
tic step  over  the  ''Bridge  of  Asses,"  took  prize  after  prize,  and  when 
I  left  Birmingham  was  on  the  fair  road  to  be  head  of  his  division  in 
the  school. 

Well,  that  was  one  bridge.    As  I  was  crossing  Canada  many  and 
many  a  year  afterward,  in  the  new  and  wonderful  region  which  ex- 
tends between  Vancouver  and  Winnipeg,  we  came  upon  a  junction;  we 
came  through  the  superb  scenery  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  past  the 
glories  of  the  Glacier  station,  and  Banff,  and  down  the  foothills  lo 
Regina  and  the  prairies,   right  upon  a  very  important  ceremony 
which  was  impending  at  a  very  large  prairie  town.    It  was  to  cele- 
brate the  opening  of  a  most  remarkable  bridge,  built  over  a  most 
impetuous  and  unrestrainable  river,  and  connecting  in  a  most  momoi- 
tous  manner  for  commerce  and  intercourse  the  sister  States  of  a 
great  province.    We  had  to  stay  over  night  at  the  station,  and 
decided  to  be  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  bridge. 

Thus  it  was  that,  having  received  a  very  polite  invitation  to  at- 
tend, I  repaired  to  the  superintending  engineer  of  the  district,  ia 
order  to  obtain  some  particulars  of  time  and  place.  The  house  wai 
one  of  those  commodious,  wholesome,  clean-looking  abodes  of  wood 
which  they  raise  so  quickly  and  paint  so  prettily  in  that  land  of 
lumber,  with  all  the  prairie  for  its  back  garden,  and  a  long  post  and 
rail  in  front  to  which  to  tie  "any  man's  horses." 

Inquiring  at  the  door,  I  was  told  that  the  superintending  engineer 
was  for  the  moment  out,  but  his  wife,  whose  name  I  did  not  catdi, 
would  see  me.  Looking  round  the  walls  of  matchboard,  I  espied 
to  my  astonishment,  among  pictures  of  various  kinds,  a  photographic 
view  of  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  and  close  beside  it-* 
the  Fifth  Proposition  of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid,  with  the  anglei 
and  triangles  done  in  divers  colors,  and  underneath  it  written,  "Mf 
First  Bridge."  Near  at  hand  was  a  truly  superb  picture  of  the  new 
Canadian  bridge,  in  all  its  glory  of  iron  and  timber,  with  the  niih- 
ing,  forest-born  river  innocuously  whirling  ice  slabs  and  slags  be- 
neath its  wide  arches;  while  in  the  corner  I  read  the  words,  very 
neatly  inscribed,  "His  Second  Bridge." 
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Just  then  the  door  opened  and  there  came  in  the  nicest,  brightest, 
most  open-faced  matron  that  can  be  imagined,  leading  a  handsome 
boj  of  10  or  12  years  by  the  hand.  In  an  instant,  after  all  these  years, 
we  had  recognized  each  other.  She  was  the  very  same  girl  with  the 
bine  eyes  who  had  brought  Trotter  up  to  me  in  his  deep  woe  about 
Eiuclld;  and  Trotter — ^none  other  than  the  melancholy  Trotter — ^was 
the  great  and  glad  mechanical  hero  of  the  occasion,  the  triumphant 
engineer  who  had  spanned  the  Red  river  with  his  world-admired 
bridge!  "His  Second  Bridge!"  she  had  proudly  written  it  herself 
upon  the  plan,  to  go  beside  that  diagram  of  the  "Bridge  of  Asses"; 
although,  indeed,  my  pupil  had  done  lots  of  other  wonderful  engf- 
neering  work  before  erecting  that  Pons  Asinorum  over  the  great 
Canadian  stream.  He  had  made  a  fortune — in  fact,  was  one  of  th^ 
biggest  men  in  his  province. — Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  in  The  Educational 
Journal,  Toronto. 

THE   SCHOOL   PRINCIPAL. 

I  have  been  Superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco  schools  for  seven 
months.  This  experience  has  conformed  my  opinion  formed  by 
observation  and  experience  some  years  since  in  the  East.  There  is 
very  little  a  Superintendent  can  do  to  improve  the  schools  of  a  large 
city,  outside  of  creating  higher  ideals  and  greater  enthusiasm  and 
love  of  work  among  comparatively  few.  I  well  remember  when 
United  States  Commissioner  Harris  was  Superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  a  large  city.  Then,  as  now,  he  was  a  man  of  infinite  resource  and 
great  power — ^wonderful  then  how,  under  such  a  Superintendent,  it 
was  possible  to  account  for  some  of  the  schools.  It  was  told  in  the 
fuct  that  no  school  can  be  greater  than  its  principal.  "Like  prin- 
cipal like  school."  The  real  supervising  corps  of  a  great  city  are  the 
principals.  I  have  known  principals  who  aspired  to  the  Superintend- 
ency  who  never  created  a  pulse  beat  in  their  own  schools,  and  yet  it 
Is  with  these  and  others  that  every  Superintendent  must  do  his 
work.  The  real  question  that  confronts  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools  of  the  country  to-day  Is  not  "correllation"  and  "child  study' 
that  a  few  wild-eyed  educators  have  been  thinking  (?)  about,  but 
what  can  be  done  to  wake  up  and  make  real  the  people  who  are  the 
principals  of  the  schools.  It  ought  not  to  be  that  the  principal  of  a 
achool  is  the  smallest  official  in  it,  but  it  is  true  altogether  too  often. 

HANDS  OFF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

I  should  do  violence  to  my  own  sense  of  duty  to  the  school  children 
of  San  Francisco,  if  I  closed  this  report  without  a  word  of  warning 
to  a  class  of  bigots,  who,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  attempt  to 
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involving  the  educational  machinery  of  San  Francisco  in  a  contro- 
versy that  is  as  un-American  as  it  is  far-fetched  and  uncalled  for.  If 
the  schools  of  the  country  serve  their  best  purpose  it  will  be  when 
the  management  knows  no  creed,  no  nationality.  This  every 
patriotic  citizen  has  a  right  to  demand.  Less  than  this  is  a  base 
interference  with  the  right  of  every  child  of  the  commonwealth. 

.  CONCLUSION. 

In  conQlusipn,  permit  me  to  say  I  have  quoted  from  a  variety  of 
sources  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  teachers.  Through  the  personal 
consideration  of  United  States  Commissioner  Harris,  I  have  been 
able  to  use  two  of  his  masterful  papers,  either  one  of  which  is  worth 
more  than  any  ordinary  report  without  it. 

To  the  Board  of  Education,  the  teachers  and  principals,  tlie  pupils 
and  parents,  the  general  public  and  the  press,  I  owe  a  debt  of  lasting 
earnest  gratitude  for  many  personal  and  official  considerations,  with- 
out which  there  is  no  compensation  that  can  offset  the  many  cares 
and  anxieties  of  such  an  office.    Very  respectfully, 

MADISON    BABCOCK. 

Superintendent  Schools. 
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Compiled  by  George  Beanston ,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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1895. 

1896. 

)D  of  the  city- 1800 298,997 

3f  yooUi  in  the  city  under  17  yean  of  acre 

93,558 
70,006 

94,926 
71.822 

of  yoath  in  the  city  between  5  and  17  years  of  age 
are  entitled  by  law  to  draw  public  mone}' 

int  roll  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  city 

of  the  School  Department 

$325,108,896  00 
1.076.099  30 
12.10  eta 

$327,805,147  00 
1.127.848  41 

lol  tax  on  each  hundred  dollars 

12.19  eta. 

d  value  of  school  sites 

$3,240,700  00 

1,558,744  00 

277,668  00 

10,827  80 

52,418  00 

$3,240,700  00 

d  value  of  school  buildings 

d  value  of  school  furniture 

1,504,080  00 

295,568  00 

15,028  84 

58,847  00 

d  value  of  school  libraries 

d  value  of  school  aonaratus 

rotal  value  of  school  property 

$5,140,257  80 

$5,204,178  34 

( 
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involving  the  educational  machinery  of  San  Francisco  in  a  contro- 
versy that  is  as  un-American  as  it  is  far-fetched  and  uncalled  for.  If 
the  schools  of  the  country  serve  their  best  purpose  it  will  be  when 
the  management  knows  no  creed,  no  nationality.  This  every 
patriotic  citizen  has  a  right  to  demand.  Less  than  this  is  a  base 
interference  with  the  right  of  every  child  of  the  commonwealth. 

.  CONCLUSION. 

In  conc^lusipn,  permit  me  to  say  I  have  quoted  from  a  variety  of 
sources  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  teachers.  Through  the  personal 
consideration  of  United  States  Commissioner  Harris,  I  have  been 
able  to  use  two  of  his  masterful  papers,,  either  one  of  which  is  wortb 
more  than  any  ordinary  report  without  it. 

To  the  Board  of  Education,  the  teachers  and  principals,  tlie  pupilfl 
and  parents,  the  general  public  and  the  press,  I  owe  a  debt  of  lasting 
earnest  gratitude  for  many  personal  and  official  considerations,  with- 
out which  there  is  no  compensation  that  can  offset  the  many  carefl 
and  anxieties  of  sijch  an  office.    Very  respectfully, 

MADISON    BABCOCK, 

Superintendent  Schools. 
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But  to  whatever  source  we  look — to  home  talent  or  to  those  edu- 
cated elsewhere — we  must  keep  strictly  in  mind  certain  great  prin- 
ciples that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  success  in  public  school  work. 

We  must  get  the  best  people  possible  to  teach  our  schools.  There 
Is  a  philosophy  of  education,  I  believe,  but  it  chiefly  consists  in  get- 
ting the  right  persons  to  do  the  teaching.  The  processes  of  in- 
struction may  be  learned  by  a  careful  study  of  Psychology,  Ethics  and 
related  sciences;  but  character  outweighs  all  external  trappings. 
Bat  it  is  not  enough  to  possess  the  character;  one  must  also  have 
the  means  of  making  this  character  felt  upon  children.  This  double 
possession — that  of  character,  and  the  power  to  make  it  felt — is  a 
rare  gift  of  nature.  All  things  great  and  noble  become  possible  to 
children  in  the  presence  of  some  people.  Once  possessed,  this  power 
of  inspiring  can  be  cultivated.  But  nothing  ever  fills  the  vacuum 
left  by  its  absence. 

The  educational  specialist  who  is  seeking  for  teachers  must  seek 
first  for  this  regal  character,  confident  that  all  things  else  in  rare 
scholarship  and  culture  may  be  added  unto  this.  When  such  teachers 
are  found  and  the  additional  and  necessary  qualifications  have  been 
added,  such  teachers  should  be  continued  in  office  secure  from  the 
disturbances  of  ward  politics.  They  should  be  paid  salaries  com- 
mensurate with  the  work  they  are  to  do,  though  it  is  to  be  said  that 
large  salaries  will  not  always  secure  them.  There  is  every  danger 
that  large  salaries  attract  to  the  work  those  who  are  less  fitted  to  the 
▼ork  than  some  others  who  would  think  less  about  salary,  but  this  is 
no  argument  against  paying  reasonable  salaries  to  successful 
teachers. — Supt.  Jones  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Report. 

''LOOK  ON  THIS   PICTURE,  THEN   ON  THAT.''      ' 

Consolidation  of  Glasses. — Our  attention  has  particularly  been 
called  to  the  Webster  School,  in  the  rear  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar 
School.  This  school  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  a  menace  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  children  who  attend  it.  It  is  surrounded 
hr  wooden  buildings,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  a  fire  could  easily 
sweep  through  that  portion  of  the  town.  The  building  itself  and 
the  yards  are  of  the  most  antiquated  and  dilapidated  character. 
Access  thereto  is  only  obtained  through  a  very  small  alley-way,  and 
he  whole  building  and  its  location  are  a  disgrace  to  the  city.  It 
ppears,  moreover,  that  there  is  abundant  seating  capacity  In  the 
chools  in  that  vicinity.  The  Jefferson,  Longfellow,  Whittier  and 
leveland  are  all  situated  south  of  Market  street,  and  have  room 
)  spare,  and  the  scholars  in  the  Webster  School  should  be  dis- 
Ibuted  through  these  schools  with  advantage  to  themselves  and 
large  saying  to  the  department. — From  Grand  Jury  Report. 
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FROM  A  DIFFERENT  GRAND  JURY. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Board  of  Education,  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco: — 

Gentlemen:  The  Grand  Jury  has  learned  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
your  honorable  body  to  condemn  as  unfit  and  unsafe  for  future 
school  purposes  the  buildings  now  and  heretofore  in  use  by  the 
Webster  Primary  School,  on  Fifth,  near  Market  street. 

The  condition  of  sundry  school  buildings  and  adjacent  premlsefl 
has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Jury  since  it  has  been 
in  session,  and  visits  of  inspection  have  been  made  by  jurors  at 
various  times  to  the  buildings  and  premises  requiring  repairs,  ow 
of  which  was  the  Webster  Primary  School. 

The  reports  of  visiting  jurors  in  regard  to  the  said  Webster  Pri- 
mary School  building  are  that  they  are  in  comparative  good  repair 
and  in  as  good  condition  for  use  as  heretofore  for  school  purposes. 

We  have  been  informed  that  between  800  and  900  children  are  to 
attendance  at  the  said  school,  and  that  the  pupils  live  within  the 
prescribed  territorial  limits  assigned  to  said  school.  * 

Further,  that  there  has  been  no  greater  percentage  of  sickness 
among  said  pupils  than  in  other  schools,  and  that  danger  to  life  and 
limb  from  fire  in  adjacent  premises  has  been  guarded  against  by  pre- 
cautions taken  to  have  several  safe  places  of  exit  from  said  school 
premises. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  circumstances,  and  also  the  fact  that  ao 
provision  has  been  made  in  the  appropriations  asked  by  your  honor- 
able body  for  the  erection  of  new  and  suitable  buildings  to  accofl^' 
modale  the  pupils  of  said  Webster  Primary  School  within  the  terr^' 
torial  limits  assigned  thereto,  and  that  no  income  or  amount  of  r^^' 
enuc  can  be  realized  from  the  rental  of  the  buildings  or  premi^^ 
annexed  thereto  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  department,  we,  ^^ 
Grand  Juiy  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  do  most  ^ 
spectfully  request  that  you,  the  Board  of  Education,  do  not  decl^^ 
the  buildings  of  said  Webster  Primary  School  to  be  unfit  and  un»^® 
for  school  purposes. 

And  we,  the  said  Grand  Jury,  do  hereby  most  solemnly  prot^^ 
against  said  proposed  action  on  your  part  as  being  unjust  to  the  cti^*' 
drcn  heretofore  attending  said  Webster  Primary  School,  it  t^^ 
being  in  the  public  interest  that  said  school  buildings  shall  be  clo^^ 
from  further  use  or  service  to  the  school  department  of  this  cl^^ 
and  county  at  this  time.    Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK    MASKEY. 

Foreman  Grand  Jury. 
San  Francisco,  July  31,  1896. 
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he  was  no  more  stupid  than  the  other  average  "Brummagem"  boys. 
He  was  a  proud,  silent,  well-meaning  lad,  who  had  been  vilely  taught 
at  the  beginning;  for  teaching  is  a  fine  art,  and  very  few  really 
understand  it. 

His  humility  and  earnestness  melted  me,  as  well  as  the  tears  iD 
the  blue  eyes  of  his  little  friend.  I  sent  her  home  and  made  him 
stop  to  tea,  and  that  afternoon  we  tore  up  Euclid  by  the  roots;  we 
divested  ourselves  of  all  the  false  terror  inspired  in  young,  minds  by 
that  ancient  name;  we  went  behind  the  old  Alexandrian  geometer, 
and  found  him  out  in  his  plan,  his  purposes,  his  beginnings,  his  falla- 
des  and  his  merits. 

I  told  "Trotter"  not  to  be  ashamed  at  any  little  personal  difficulties, 

since  King  Ptolemy  had  boggled  like  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 

"Abws*  Bridge,"  and  had  asked  Euclid  one  day,  in  Alexandria,  if  he 

eoQld  not  make  it  all  a  bit  easier,  to  which  the  ancient  mathema- 

tidan  replied  that  ''there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning."    "But  there 

it,  Trotter,"  I  said,  **a  very  broad  and  good  King's  Highway  by 

OMaiis  of  which  nothing  is  difficult,  nothing  abstruse.    It  is  Just  as 

easy  to  learn  the  binomial  theorem,  or  Persian,  or  Sanskrit,  or  Euclid, 

i      or  navigation,  or  chemistry,  as  it  is  to  mow  grass  or  shear  a  sheep. 

The  secret  is  to  be  rightly  taught,  or  to  teach  yourself  rightly  from 

).     the  beginning,  making  sure  of  every  step  taken,  and  bearing  in  mind 

;      that  most  learning  is  very  simple,  and  that  most .  school  books  do 

I '    their  very  best  to  render  it  obscure  and  senseless." 

/       Well,  with  that  we  built  up  Euclid  for  ourselves.    Trotter  came  to 

QB  privately,  day  by  day;  and  we  attacked  that  fatal  Fifth  Proposi- 

;     tion  of  the  First  Book  as  Napoleon  his  enemies  at  the  Bridge  of 

Areola.    We  surveyed  it,  we  made  colored  sections  of  it,  so  that  he 

I      nded  by  knowing  all  of  its  intricate  triangles.    We  mapped  out  and 

I      BMffked  its  angles  and  lines,  so  that  we  came  to  be  able  to  prove  the 

I      theorem  by  colors  or  numbers  Just  as  well  as  by  letters.    We  worked 

[      OQt  deductions  and  corollaries  from  it  until,  like  a  kind  of  geometrical 

^^Bam  Junction,  or  the  big  railway  bridges,  one  over  the  other,  at 

^      ^nnlngham,  we  had  all  sorts  or  supplementary  propositions  built 

1      o^er  it  and  under  it. 

And,  as  he  grasped  the  raison  d'etre  of  Euclid,  his  terrors  changed 

^  pleasure.    The  lad  became  the  finest  demonstrator  in  the  class. 

!      always  at  top  for  geometry.     His  diagrams,  charmingly  drawn  for 

I      "^  by  the  girl   with   blue   eyes,   were   the   envy   and   wonder   of 

the  form;  and  from  the  despondent  victim  of  conventional  and  foolish 

\      "^^tructlon,  he  developed  by  getting  use  of  his  free  reason,  into  what 

I      '^^  Was  meant  for — a  sharp-witted  inventor,  with  an  eye  every  bit  as 

^^^^  as  Euclid's  for  proportion,  relation,  and  subtle  feeling  of  form. 

"A  fine  thing,"  I  used  to  say  to  him,  "if  a  bald  old  Greek  gentle- 
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Just  then  the  door  opened  and  there  came  in  the  nicest,  brightest, 

most  open-faced  matron  that  can  be  imagined,  leading  a  handsome 

boy  of  10  or  12  years  by  the  hand.    In  an  instant,  after  all  these  years, 

ne  had  recognized  each  other.    She  was  the  very  same  girl  with  the 

bine  eyes  who  had  brought  Trotter  up  to  me  in  his  deep  woe  about 

Soclid;  and  Trotter — none  other  than  the  melancholy  Trotter — ^was 

tke  great  and  glad  mechanical  hero  of  the  occasion,  the  triumphant 

engineer  who  had  spanned  the  Red  river  with  his  world-admired 

bridge!    "His  Second  Bridge!"  she  had  proudly  written  it  herself 

upon  the  plan,  to  go  beside  that  diagram  of  the  "Bridge  of  Asses"; 

ilthough,  indeed,  my  pupil  had  done  lots  of  other  wonderful  engf- 

neering  work  before  erecting  that  Pons  Asinorum  over  the  great 

Canadian  stream.    He  had  made  a  fortune — in  fact,  was  one  of  th^ 

Uggest  men  in  his  province. — Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  in  The  Educational 

Joomal,  Toronto. 

THE   SCHOOL   PRINCIPAL. 

I  have  been  Superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco  schools  for  seven 
Bumths.  This  experience  has  conformed  my  opinion  formed  by 
obienration  and  experience  some  years  since  in  the  East.  There  is 
Hry  little  a  Superintendent  can  do  to  improve  the  schools  of  a  large 
city,  outside  of  creating  higher  ideals  and  greater  enthusiasm  and 
lore  of  work  among  comparatively  few.  I  well  remember  when 
United  States  Commissioner  Harris  was  Superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  a  large  city.  Then,  as  now,  he  was  a  man  of  infinite  resource  and 
Sreat  power — wonderful  then  how,  under  such  a  Superintendent,  it 
vas  possible  to  account  for  some  of  the  schools.  It  was  told  in  the 
tict  that  no  school  can  be  greater  than  its  principal.  "Like  prin- 
dpal  like  school."  The  real  supervising  corps  of  a  great  city  are  the 
Principals.  I  have  known  principals  who  aspired  to  the  Superintend- 
^cy  who  never  created  a  pulse  beat  in  their  own  schools,  and  yet  it 
b  with  these  and  others  that  every  Superintendent  must  do  his 
^ork.  The  real  question  that  confronts  the  best  interests  of  the 
•chools  of  the  country  to-day  is  not  "correllation"  and  "child  study' 
that  a  few  wild-eyed  educators  have  been  thinking  ( ?)  about,  but 
what  can  be  done  to  wake  up  and  make  real  the  people  who  are  the 
Principals  of  the  schools.  It  ought  not  to  be  that  the  principal  of  a 
^hool  is  the  smallest  official  in  it,  but  it  is  true  altogether  too  often. 

HANDS  OFF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

I  should  do  violence  to  my  own  sense  of  duty  to  the  school  children 
^  San  Francisco,  if  I  closed  this  report  without  a  word  of  warning 
to  a  class  of  bigots,  who,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  attempt  to 
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involving  the  educational  machinery  of  San  Francisco  in  a  contro- 
versy that  is  as  un-American  as  it  is  far-fetched  and  uncalled  for.   If 
the  schools  of  the  country  serve  their  best  purpose  it  will  be  when 
the    management    knows    no    creed,   no    nationality.    This  every 
patriotic  citizen  has  a  right  to  demand.    Less  than  this  is  a  base 
interference  with  the  right  of  every  child  of  the  commonwealth. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  I  have  quoted  from  a  variety  of 
sources  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  teachers.  Through  the  personal 
consideration  of  United  States  Commissioner  Harris,  I  have  been 
able  to  use  two  of  his  masterful  papers,  either  one  of  which  is  wortti 
more  than  any  ordinary  report  without  it. 

To  the  Board  of  Education,  the  teachers  and  principals,  the  pupi^ 
and  parents,  the  general  public  and  the  press,  I  owe  a  debt  of  lastio^ 
earnest  gratitude  for  many  personal  and  official  considerations,  witt''' 
out  which  there  is  no  compensation  that  can  offset  the  many  car^^ 
and  anxieties  of  such  an  office.    Very  respectfully, 

MADISON    BABCOCK, 
Superintendent  Schools. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


'opnlation  of  the  city- 1890 298,997 

Hnuber  of  youth  in  the  city  under  17  years  of  acre 

Konber  of  youth  in  the  city  between  6  and  17  years  of  age 
vhu  are  entitled  by  law  to  draw  public  money 

AMMment  roll  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  city 

Be«eipti  of  the  School  Department 

City  school  tax  on  each  hundred  dollars 

Estimated  Talue  of  school  sites 

Estimated  value  of  school  buildings 

Estimated  value  of  school  furniture 

Estimated  value  of  school  libraries 

Bsiimated  value  of  school  apparatus 

Total  value  of  school  property 


$325,108,898  00 
1,076,099  30 
12.10  eta 


•3,240,700  00 

1,558,744  00 

277,568  00 

10,827  80 

52,418  00 


$5,140,257  80 


1896. 


94.925 


71,822 


$327,805,147  00 
1,127,848  41 
12.19  cts. 


$3,240,700  00 

1,594,030  00 

295,568  00 

15,028  34 

58,847  00 


$5,204,173  34 
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UIOH  SCHOOL!. 

Principals 

Tico  Principals. 

Heads  of  Departments 

Assistants 

Assistants  after  1  year's  experience 

Assistants  after  2  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  8  yeazs*  experience 

Assistants  after  4  years'  experience 


(Experience  in  regularly  organized  High  Schools  in  the  United  States,  under 

a  High  School  Certificate,  to  count ) 


»v 


Teacher  of  Drawing— Olrls'  High  School 

Teacher  of  French  and  English  Rhetoric— Girls'  High  School 

Head  Teacher  Business  Department,  Polytechnic  High  School 

First  Assistant-  Business  Department  Polytechnic  High  Scho<rf 

Second  Assistant— Business  Department,  Polytechnic  High  School 

First  Teacher  of  Typewriting— Polytechnic  ffigh  School 

Second  Teacher  of  Typcinrlting  and  Assistant  Business  Department— Poly* 

technic  High  School 

Teachers  of  Stenography— Polytechnic  High  School  

Teacher  of  Spanish— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Penmanship— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  Free-hard  Drawing— Mrs.  Bradley— Polytechnic  Hlg^  School.^ 

Teacher  in  Manual  Training  Department—  Mils   Van    Yleck— Polytedinle 

High  School 

Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Modem  Languages— J.  J.  Schmitt— Lowell  High 

School 

PRIKClPiLS  OF  aaAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Lincoln,  Adams  Cosmopolitan,  John  Swett  and  Horace  Mann 

All  other  Grammar  Schools 


1260  00 

166  00 

155  00 

100  00 

110  00 

ISO  01 

190  00 

140  00 

166  00 

100  Ot 

00  00 

76  00 

76 


76 
100 

76 
140 


i2Soa 

140  00 

100  01 
176  09 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES— CoMTurUBD. 


^RUCCirALS  OF  r  SIM  ART  SCHOOLS. 

littler 

ingSoott 

Emerson,  Fairmount,  Oar8eId,  Henry  Durant,  Hum- 
ht,  LoDKfellew,  Marshall,  Moulder,   Redding,    Starr 

abody  

n,  Fremont,  Golden  Oate,  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Jeffer* 
;e,  Stanford,  Sherman,  Lafayette,  Bemal,  Richmond, 
arrison  and  Grant 


dison,  Monroe,  South  End  and  Winfleld  Scott,  Sutro. . . 
louse,  West  End,  Laguna  Honda 


>f  Grammar  Scht>ol0. 


t,   PROBi^TIOXART  AND   U!(A98iaXRD   RWGULAR  TKACHKR8. 


lers. 


achers.; 

rfgula^  teachers  to  be  paid  the  salary  of  Primary 
chtm.  regulated  by  the  number  of  years  of  tixperfpiice, 
nee  with  the  provisions  of  thit)  uc'he<lule). 

i 

ACUBRSjCP  GRAMMAR  AND  PRtMART  ORADK  CL.VSSBS. 


I 


yearly  increase  of  $3  00  a  mouth,  until  the  following 
m  of  salaries  is  reached: 

id  Sixth  Grades 

hth  Grades. 

1  Third  Grades—First  year 


PBR  MONTH. 


•160  00 
150  00 


1S5  00 


130  00 
125  00 
120  00 
110  00 
100  00 
90  00 
125  00 


40  00 
45  00 


50  00 


70  00 
83  00 
50  00 
52  50 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES,  lWe-97. 


UIQH  SCHOOL!. 

Principals 

Tic«  Principals. 

Heads  of  Departments 

A8si«tants 

Assistants  after  1  year's  experience 

Assistants  after  2  years*  experience 

Assistants  after  8  yeazs*  experience 

Assistants  after  4  years'  experience 


(Experience  in  reg^lariy  organized  High  Sclioola  in  tlie  United  States,  under 

a  High  School  Certificate,  to  count ) 

Teacher  of  Drawing— Girls'  High  School 

Teacher  of  French  and  English  Rhetoric— Girls'  High  School 

Head  Teacher  Business  Department,  Polytechnic  EUgh  School 

First  Assistant  -  Business  Department  Polytechnic  High  School 

Second  Assistant— Business  Department,  Polytechnic  High  School 

Firfct  Teacher  of  Typewriting— Polytechnic  High  School 

tiecoud  Teacher  of  Typewriting  and  Assistant  Business  Department— Poly 

technic  High  School , 

Teachers  of  Stenography— Polytechnic  High  School  

Teacher  of  Spanish— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Penmanship— Polytechnic  High  School 

Tcaciicr  Freuhard  Drawing— Mrs.  Bradley— Polytechnic  High  School.^ 

Teacher  in  Manual  Training  Department—  Miss   Van    Vleck— Polytedinle 

High  School 

Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Modem  Languages— J.   J.  Echmitt— Lowell  High 

School 

TRLVCIPALS  OP   ORAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Lincoln,  Adams  Cosmopolitan,  John  Swett  and  Horace  Mann 

All  other  Grammar  Schools 


nsooo 

165  00 

155  00 

100  00 

110  00 

ISO  00 

190  00 

140  00 

156  00 

100  00 

00  00 

rsoo 

75 


75  00 
100  00 

75  00 
140  00 

isioo 

140  00 
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«UHBEB  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPABTMEST  BY  GRADES,  JLKE,  18W- Coimsi-IB. 


AMiinnHpriinUT... 
iMkBtllbtaOiuuur.. 
'•HMrPriBUT 


^■■MPltalBT..... 

•^lUPitow... 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES— GoaTDium. 


na  MORH. 


niird  ye«r. 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

Serenth  year 

Blsrhth  year 

Ninth  year 

Tenth  year 

Elerenth  year 

PrOTlded,  that  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  holder  of  a  pri- 
mary grade  certificate  shall  be  168  a  month. 

Beginners'  Claasee 

RecelTing  the  same  allowance  for  experience  as  do  teachers  of 

grammar  grades. 
Assistants  in  grammar  and  primary  schools,  teaching  German 
and  English,  or  English  and  French,  $5.00  per  month  in  ad- 
dition to  their  salaries  according  to  the  sdiedule. 
la  fixing  the  salary  of  a  regular  teacher,  credit  shall  be  giiren 
such  teachers,  for  experience  from  the  date  of  her  or  bis 
appointment  on  the  Substitute  list ;  and  tot  any  axperieoce 
such  teacher  may  have  had  in  any  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  United  States  before  entering  this  Department. 

Teacher  class  at  Hunter's  Point  (L.  Bowman) 

BVBXIXO  SCHOOLS. 

Principal  Lincoln  Evenittg 

Principal  Washington  Evening 

Principal  Business  Evening 

Principal  Hamilton  Evening 


•66  Ot 

67  50 

eood 

esM 

66  00 

67  60 

70  00 

7S00 

76  00 

8S00 


90  00 


126  00 

126  00 

100  00 

75  00 


I 
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SCHBOULB  OF  SALARIES-Coiituiuid. 


other  EveninjT  Schools 

ndpal  Uncolii  Evening 

Jf  of  Washington  and  Bosiness  Evening  Schools. 

•wiliig  Schools 

igh  School  Classes  in  Evening  Schools 

r  Mechanical  Drawing,  Lincoln  Evening  

tiysics,  Lincoln  Evening 


ITEimfO  AXD  DIOH  SCHOOL  SDB9TITUTB  TBACH1R8. 

Evening  Schools,  $-20  00  per  month,  with  $1  60  additional 

ation  for  each  evening  enga.^ed  in  teaching  a  class. 

High  School,  per  day,  when  teaching 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

idler 

leigarten  Work  and  Music 

SPBCIAL  TIACHIRS. 

"hysical  Culture 

)rawing  (Miss  K.  M.  BaU) 

ooking  (Miss  K.  E.  Whitoker)  

ooking  (Miss  K.  R.  Pftxton) 

ooking  (Miss  L.  A.  Toomy) 

Sewing 

lanual  Training  (R.  E.  ElJridge) 

ianual  Training 

ILstory,  with  Stereopticon 


Pm  MOKTH. 


,160  00 
85  0^ 
60  00 
50  00 
60  00 
60  00 
50  00 


t 


5  00 


175  00 
88  00 

85  00 


125  00 

150  00 

100  00 

68  00 

60  00 

60  00 

100  00 

60  00 

100  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES-Cokcludso. 


OPFICC  AXD  SHOP  BMPL0TRK8. 

Assistant  Secretarie«,  each 

Secretary  Board  of  ExaminiitioD 

TypHjwTitcr— Office  Board  of  Education 

Tj'pewriter    Office  Superintendent  of  Schools 

McHsenf^'r 

Storekeeper 

Assistant  Storekeeper 

Inspector  of  Buildings  and  TIead  Carpenter.  ...... 

Scavenger 

Teamster 


PRB  MONTH. 


•150  00 

2S  00 

70  00 

50  00 

110  00 

150  00 

100  00 

150  00 

110  00 

92  50 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT— JUNE,  1896. 


^cuxab^r  of  teacbert  in  Nomukl  School 

Jfanc&ber  of  teachers  in  High  Schools— Boys'  and  Girls' 

^luxk'ber  of  teachers  in  Polytechnic  Hij^h  School 

I^Ott&'ber  of  teachers  in  grammar  grades  (including  Vice^Principals). 

''***il)er  of  teachers  in  primary  grades 

!*■***  1»er  of  teachers  in  Evening  Schools 

V^vac^'ber  of  Grammar  and  Primary  Principals  without  classes 

^^'^^■>&1>w  o   unasslgned  teachers  and  substitutes,  day  schools 

f 

1^^'ttkkber  of  regular  substitute  teachers,  evening  schools 

TS***ttb«r  of  teachers  Pbj'sical  Culture 

*^>inber  of  teachers  Elementary  Science 

^^Uaber  of  teachers  Cooking 

Koinber  of  teachers  Manual  Training 

Snmber  of  teachers  Drawing 

Ifottiber  of  teachers  Hisjtorj- 

Vamber  of  teachers  Sewing 


Men 


Total  number  of  teachers 

IFbole  number  of  principals  (included  in  total) 

Nnmbei  of  principals  not  required  to  teach  a  class  (included  in  total; 
Xomber  of  vice-principals  (included  in  total ) 


17 
8 

10 
2 

83 

18 


4 

1 
1 


Women. 


91 

21 

15 

9 


2 

17 

12 

186 

4S3 

49 

40 

88 

8 


1 
I 
I 


Total. 


2 

34 

20 

196 

48& 

82 

5» 

88 

7 

t 

1 

a 

2 

1 
1 

1 


83<{ 

927 

55 

76 

42 

67 

10 

25 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES,  18M-97. 


IIIOH  SCHOOL*. 


Principals 

Tic«  Principals. 

Heads  of  Departments 

Assistants 

Assistants  after  1  year's  experience. 
Assistants  after  2  years*  experience. 
Assistants  after  8  years'  experience. 
Assistants  after  4  years'  experience. 


(Experience  in  regularly  organized  High  Scboola  in  the  United  Statea,  under 

a  High  School  Certificate,  to  count ) 


Teacher  of  Drawing— Girls'  High  School 

Teacher  of  French  and  English  Rhetoric— Girls'  High  School 

Head  Teacher  Business  Department,  Polytechnic  High  Scho(d 

First  Assistant-  Business  Department  Polytechnic  High  School 

Sceund  Assistant— Business  Department,  Polytechnic  High  School 

Firtt  Teacher  of  Typewriting— Polytechnic  High  School 

Second  Teacher  of  Typewriting  and  Assistant  Business  Department— Poly' 

teohnic  High  School 

Teachers  of  Stenography— Polytechnic  High  School  

Teacher  of  Spanish— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Penmanship— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  Free-hard  Drawing— Mrs.  Bradley— Polytechnic  High  School.^ 

Teacher  in  Manual  Training  Department—  MiM    Van    Yleck— Polytechnic 

High  School 

Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Modem  Languages— J.   J.  Schmitt— Lowell  High 

School 

PRINCIPiLS  or   aRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Lincoln,  Adams  Cosmopolitan,  John  Swett  and  Horace  Mann 

>ll  other  Grammar  Schools 


f2SO00 

165  00 

155  00 

100  00 

110  00 

ISO  00 

190  00 

140  00 

156  00 

100  00 

00  00 

75  00 

75 


75  00 
100  00 

75  00 
140  00 

1S&  00 

140  00 

too  00 
176  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES— CbMriirusD. 


j 

^RINCirALS  OP  PRIM  ART  SCHOOLS. 

Webft«r  and  Whlttlop 

BomeitRDd  Inring  Scott 

ifMns,  Cooper,  Emeraon,  Fairmount,  Oarfield,  Henry  Durant,  Hum- 
boldt,  Haight,  Longfellow,  Marshall,  Moiilder,   Redding,    Starr 

King  and  Peabody  

Clereland,  Ediion,  Fremont,  Golden  Oate,  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Jeffer- 
son, LeConte,  Stanford,  Sherman,  Lafayette,  Bema),  Richmond, 

Douglass,  Harrison  and  Grant 

Dudley  Stone 

Sberidan : 

Baena  Vista,  Madison,  ijtonroe,  South  End  and  Winfleld  Scott,  Sutro. . . 

Cl&inese,  Oc?an  House,  West  End,  Laguna  Honda 

Sannyside \ 

▼loe-Prindpals  of  Granttnar  SchDoto/. . .  t 

■>A-V  81TB8TITIJTR,  PROBATIONARY  AND  UWASSIONEn  RtOULAR  TEACIIRR8. 

^^*>«titute  Teachers . . . .  j. 

'^'^•Ifcmtlonar}'  Teachers. ; 


CUoasslgned  rfgulap:  teachers  to  be  paid  the  salary  of  Primary 
Grade  Teachers,  regulated  by  the  number  of  years  of  cxperfence, 
in  accordance  wit|>  the  provisions  of  thts  uchedule). 

i 

HllOUIiAR  TKACUKRa  |oP  GRAMMAR  AKD  PRtMAtlT  ORADK  CLASSES. 


1^1 


'^yeirf...: ; 

Iliereafter  a  yearly  increase  of  13  00  a  month,  until  the  following 
maximum  of  salaries  is  reached: 


i 


^'•'^nh.  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Grades 

**^«nth  and  Eighth  Grades. 

'^''t.  Second  and  Third  Grades— First  year, 
■••lid  year 


PRR  MOXTH. 


1160  00 
150  00 


135  00 


130  00 
126  00 
120  00 
110  00 
100  00 
90  00 
125  00 


40  00 
45  00 


50  00 


79  00 
83  00 
50  00 
62  50 


15 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALABIES— Coanirun. 


Third  yewr. 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year 

Eighth  year , 

Ninth  year 

Ttonthyear 

Elerenth  year , 

Provided,  that  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  holder  of  a  pri 
mary  grade  certificate  shall  be  968  a  montli. 

Beginners'  Classes 

RecdviBg  the  same  allowance  (or  experience  as  do  teachers  of 

grammar  grades. 
Assistants  in  grammar  and  primary  schools,  teaching  German 
and  English,  or  English  and  French,  $5.00  per  month  in  ad- 
dition to  their  salaries  according  to  the  s<Aedule. 
la  Axing  the  salary  of  a  regular  teacher,  credit  shall  be  given 
such  teachers,  for  experience  from  the  date  of  her  or  bis 
appointment  on  the  Substitute  list ;  and  for  any  experience 
such  teacher  may  have  had  in  any  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  United  States  before  entering  this  Department. 

Teacher  dass  at  Hunter's  Point  (L.  Bowman) 

■VBNIXO  SCHOOLS. 


Principal  Uncoln  Evening 

Principal  Washington  Evening. 
Principal  Business  Evening  . . . 
Principal  Hamilton  Evening... 


rm  MomB. 


•66  00 

67  60 

00  00 

02  60 

66  00 

07  60 

70  00 

73  00 

76  00 

8S00 


90  00 


126  00 

126  00 

100  00 

76  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES— CoimiruiD. 


NmIinIi  of  other  Eveninsr  Schools 

iwlum  Principal  Lincoln  Evening 

Viw-Prlici|tb  of  WMhington  and  Biuinees  Evening  Schoola 

AaiitutiEvtilBfr  Schools 

T^icber  of  High  School  Clanes  in  Evening  Schools. 

H«d  TfltdMr  Mechanical  Drawing,  Lincoln  Evening  

'^•Aw  of  Physics,  Lincoln  Evening 

■ 

ivmaro  ajxd  man  school  substitutb  tiachirs. 

*>^itttQtei,  Evening  Schools,  $20  00  per  month,  with  $1  60  additional 

^^penifttion  for  each  evening  engaged  in  teaching  a  class. 
fctetttatM,  High  School,  per  daj,  when  teaching 

XOKMAL  SCHOOL. 

Mte^ 

^^tiatT^scher 

^■AttlUiideigarten  Work  and  Music 

SraCIAL  TIACHBM. 

*Mb»  Of  Physieal  Cal tare 

IMer  of  Drawing  (Miss  K.  M.  BaU) 

VtMberof  Cooking  (Miss  K.  E.  Whitaker) 

ftKbcr  of  Cooking  (Miss  K.  R.  Piixton) 

flBsdier  of  Cooking  (Miss  L.  A.  Toomy) 

Tnehers  of  Sewing 

Tesdier  of  Manual  Training  (R.  E.  Eldridge) 

Iteeber  of  Manual  Training 

Teadier  of  History,  with  Strreopticon 


PIR  MOKTH. 

.160  00 

1 

85  00 

00  00 

60  00 

50  00 

1 

60  00 

60  00 

6  00 


176  00 
88  00 
25  00 


126  00 

160  00 

100  00 

68  00 

60  00 

60  00 

100  00 

60  00 

100  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES-Cokcludsd. 


OPFICI  AND  81I0P  KMPLOTRXS. 

Assistant  Secretaries,  each 

Secretary  Board  of  Examination 

TypewTitcr— Office  Board  of  Education 

Typewriter    Office  Superintendent  of  Schools  . . . 

Mcsscnj^r 

Storekeeper 

AHSlstant  Storekeeper 

lQi<pector  of  Buildings  and  Head  Cai'penter 

Scavenger 

Teamster 


PKA  MOimL 


$150  00 

S5  00 

70  00 

50  00 

110  00 

150  00 

100  00 

150  00 

110  00 

92  50 
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;  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES,  JUN^  ,1898. 


titutes  (Receiviofi^  11.50  additional  (or  evening  when  teaching) 

ade^rarten  music  at  the  Normal  School 

locution  and  teacher  of  music,  Girls'  High  School 

fees 

teachers,  in  their  second  year  of  probation 

teachers,  in  their  first  year,  with  three  dollars  additional  for 

's  experience  in  Grammar  Worlc 

Iveuing  Schools  and  Sewing  teachers 

toacher  with  IG.OO  additional  for  two  years'  experience  in 

r  Worlc 

hers,  with  one  yearns  experience. 

.chers,  with  one  year's  experience 

-  teacher,  with  10  00  additional  for  three  years'  experience  in 

rWork 

her*,  with  two  years*  experience  

A:hers,  with  two  vears'  experience 

hers,  with  three  years'  experience , 

.chers,  with  three  ye%n'  experience 

hers,  with  four  years'  experience 

chers,  with  four  years'  experience 

hers,  with  five  years'  experience 

«hers,  with  five  years'  experience  and  primary  teachers  with 

1*  experience 

hers,  with  seven  years'  experience 

.cher-,  with  six  years'  experience,  and  the  maximum  salary 

eochers  with  primary  certiflL^ates 

thers,  with  eight  years'  experience 

ichers,  with  seven  years'  experience 

>herv,  with  nine  years'  experience 

x;bers,  with  eijrht  years'  experience 


nn,  MOUTH. 

920  00 

95  00 

86  00 

40  00 

47  50 

48  00 

50  00 

51  00 

62  50 

53  00 

54  00 

55  00 

56  00 

57  50 

59  00 

00  00 

62  00 

62  50 

65  00 

67  50 

68  00 

70  00 

71  00 

73  00 

74  00 
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NUMBER  OF  TBACHRKS  RECEIViNO  VARIOUS  SALARIES-Oomtutuid. 


9  special  teachers  and  teachers  in  the  Commercial   Department   of  the 

Polytechnic  Hifch 

1S8  maximum  salary  paid  to  primary  teachers  with  ten  years  or  more  ex- 

periense 

14  grammar  teachers,  with  nine  years'  experience 

184  maximum  salary  paid  to  grammar  teachers,  with  ten  years'  experience  or 
more,  teaching  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades 

6  grammar  teachers  with  ten  years'  experience  teaching  the  eighth  and 

ninth  grades 

8  primary  teachers  at  their  maximum  salaries,  with  96.00  additional  for 

teaching  French  or  German 

118  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade  grammar  teachers  and 
to  teachers  in  recei«  ing  grades 

7  grammar  teachers  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  at  tLeir  maximum 

with  16.00  additional  for  teaching  French  or  German 

1  grammar  teacher  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  gradeii,  with  ten  years'  experi- 

ence, receiving  an  additional  $5.00  for  teaching  French  or  German 

2  grammar  teachers  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  at  their  maximum,  with 

$6.00  additional  for  teaching  French  or  German 

2  teachers  at  Hunter's  Point  and  the  principal  of  the  Sunnyside  School 

2  teachera  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  at  their  maximum,  with  $10.00 

additional  for  supervising  the  girls*  yard  during  recess. 

13  teachers  of  Cooking,  Spanish,  and  manual  training,  seTeral  principab, 

lecturer  in  History  and  High  School  sssistaats  in  their  first  year 

11  several  principab  of  ungraded  schools  and  assistants  in  High  Schools,  with 

one  year's  experience 

1  principal  of  Primary  School  and  assistants  in  High  Schools,  with  two  years 

experience 

28  vice- principals,  principal  of  the  Lincoln  Evening  and  teadier  of  Physical 
Culture 


FBE  MOmL 


rsoo 

78  OO 
77  00 

79  OO 

80  00 

81  0» 

83  00 

84  00     ^ 

8600      ^ 

8800       ^ 
9000 

93  00 

100  00 

110  00 

120  00 

lis  00 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RBCEIVINQ  VARIOUS  SALARIES-Cokcludbd. 


18  prindpals  of  Prinuurjr  Schools  and  MsisUnts  in  High  Schools,  with  three 
yean*  experience 

14  principals  of  Primary  Schools 

16  assSstaots  in  High  Schools,  at  their  maximum  salary 

S  principals  of  Primary  Schools  and  teacher  of  Drawing 

15  beads  of  departments  in  High  Schools 

2  principals  of  Primary  Schools  with  eighteen  classes 

S  rice-prindpals  of  High  Schools 

17  ]ffincipals  of  Grammar  Schools  and  Normal  School 

4  principals  of  Grammar  Schools  with  eighteen  classes 

5  principals  of  High  Schools , 


88S  regular  teachers. 

88  day  school  sohsUtutes  and  unassigned  teachers. 
7  erening  snbstitates. 


1>27  Tbtal  number  of  teachers. 


PBK  MOUTH. 

% 

$180  00 

185  00 

140  00 

150  00 

156  00 

100  00 

165  00 

175  00 

SOOOO 

S50  00 

/   ' 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OP  THE  NUMBER  OF    CHILDREN  IN  THE  CITT  FBOM 

1888  TO  1896,  INCLUSIVE. 

Ai  reported  by  the  CensuB  Marshals. 


UVDSR  SlVSHTBEir  YlARS  OF  AOK. 


May,  1888. 

"  1889. 

"  1890. 

•*  1891 

'•  1892. 

"  1893 

*'  1894 

"  1896, 

"  1896 


KCM 


8i.in 

8S,S14 


84,6S1 

86,49S 

87,774 

88,667 

9t,0M 

. 

9S,H8 

»4,9tf 

STATEMENT 

OF  THE  SCHOOL  FUND  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING   JUNE  SO.  1896. 

RRCSIPT8. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1895,  less  outstanding  demands I33.C32 

City  taxes $896,057  38 

Rents 38.489  00 

Tuition  fees  from  non-resident  pupils 570  00 

Sale  of  old  material  and  buildinjfs 194  80 

Gas  used  in  Girls'  High  School  auditorium 8  00 

Demands  canceled. « 45  00 

State  apportionment — 

January,  1896 $430,536  90 

July,  1896 228,919  62 

669,456  52 

1,004,815 

ToUl fl,IS7,848 


I 


FbrtiMfaerrMlMriM 1872,311  28 

for  >Bitori'  MOuriet 49,609  16 

Flor  cflce  MUwlet ' 7,7eo  00 

FkirihopBj*rie» 6,582  60 

For  nnti 2,449.  85 

''orbooka 6,676  84 

•■or  •teUonery 6,086  46 

'^>r  printing 2,200  49 

''or  lorniture 28,088  70 

'or  ge  eral  mipplies 2,159  40 

F^  UfrhtB 6,421  56 

Pornpain 26,46129 

For  iwrouuient  improvemente 38,887  97 

'or  tategimph  and  telephone  service 669  29 

'<*  poMage 313  00 

For  fuel 4,360  66 

For  tcbool  apparataii 6,429  13 

'<»  ^ter 118  15 

''or  legal  expenses 62  00 

'or  aehool  censiu 6,029  56 

'or  erecUon  of  buildioKS 16,286  64 

''or  «dverUfing: 673  08 

''or  ineldenuli J,981  52 

''or  Uboratory  supplies 1,423  49 

'or  cooking  supplies 294  86 

For  BUnual  Training  outflte  and  suppUes 1,384  45 


/ 
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■ZPKKDITUBE8. 


Tbtal |l,r86,57l  16 

^***^  receipts #1,127.848  41 . 

expenditures  1,086,571  16 


Balance  June  30, 1896 «4 J, 277  25 


I 
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SCHOOL  FUND.  1806-07. 

On  May  27,  1S08,  the  Board  of  Education,  as  required  by  law,  adopted  the  foOoviof 
eetlmate  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Department  duriniir  the  flaeal  few 
1806-07,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors : 

For  teachers'  salaries $806,000  00 

For  janitors'  salaries 62,000  00 

For  office  salaries 8,280  00 

For  shop  salaries 7,230  00 

For  books  (for  indigent  pupils,  etc.) 8,000  00 

For  stationery 6,000  00 

For  drawing  paper  (required  by  law) 1,000  00 

For  furniture 26,000  00 

For  fuel 6,000  00 

For  supplies 6,000  00 

For  school  apparatus 7,000  00 

For  postage 800  00 

For  rents  1,600  00 

For  llghU 6,120  00 

For  books  for  school  libraries 3,600  00 

For  printing 3,000  00 

For  advertising 1,000  00 

For  telegraph  service,  telephones,  etc 900  00 

For  water  for  out«ide  schools 20100 

For  legal  expenses 1,000  00 

For  school  census 6,000  00 

For  incidentals 2,500  00 

For  painting  and  whitening  schoolhouses 18,000  00 

For  planking  and  bituminizing  school  yards 31,600  00 

For  replacing  old  vaults  with  sanitary  closets 46,000  00 

For  brick  building  and  lot  for  a  High  School  at  the  Mission 200,000  00 

For  brick  building  and  additional  lot  for  Marshall  Primary  School  62,000  00 

For  building  for  Bcrnal  Hights  Primary  School 30,000  00 

For  bu  Iding  for  school  lot  on  De  Haro  and  Rhode  Island  streets.  2,000  00 
For  four-class  brick  building  at  Sunnyside,  two  rooms  only  to  be 

finished 10,003  00 

For  twelve-class  brick  building  for  Madison  Primary  School,  eight 

rooms  on V  to  be  finished 86,000  00 

For  brick  building  for  Redding  Primary  School 40,000  00 

For  bulkhead  at  North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School 1,000  00 

For  closets  and  bulkhead  at  T^ngfellow  and  Rincon  Schools 8,990  00 

For  closets  and  bulkheads  at  Denman  Grammar  School 1,096  00 

For  closets  and  bulkheads  at  the  Cooper  Primary  School 8,897  00 

For  general  repairs 24,000  00 

For  general  permanent  improvements 10,(t00  00 

For  physical  culture 6,000  10 

For  extension  of  cooking  and  sewing 6,000  OO 


Total $1,6«5,U2  00 
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Tbe  Board  of  Sopervjtoni  i^yproprUted  $1,200,000  for  the  Department,  m  follouc: 

FormaiDtAininir publie Bchools fl.OOO.OOO  00 

For  Hiffh  School  lot  and  buUding  for  the  MisBlon  district 200,000  00 

Total 11,200,000  00 

It  is  eethnated  that  this  Bam  will  be  received  from  the  following  sources: 

From  city  taxes $52%000  00 

From  State  school  moneys 680,000  00 

Fkom  rents 45,000  00 

Total. ^ $1,200,000  00 

The  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  is  as  follows : 

Appropriation  by  Board  of  Supervisors $1,200,000  00 

Surplus  from  fiscal  year  1895-96 41,277  25 

Total $1 ,  24 1 ,277  26 
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GRADUATES  OF  iTHB  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Abenbelm,  Aaguita 
Amea,  Marguerite 
Ayree,  Carrie 
ipeaob,  Jennie 
Bernard,  Helen 
Blackmar,  Olive 
Bllely.  ETelyn 
Boucher,  Minnie 
Brand.  Lottie 
Brunner,  Helen 
BoBch,  Eva 
Carpenter,  Edith 
CauMa,  Rose 
CaMidjr,  Virginia 
Cerf,  Adrienne 
Chalmerd,  Alice 
Chambers,  Katherine 
Coffin,  Ina 
Cookson,  Amy 
Coulter,  Annie 
Critcher,  Ora'^ 
Croeette,  Lucia 
Curry,  Blanche 
Doyle,  Jeanette 
Duffy,  Alice 
Dwyer,  May 
Ebert,  Amanila 
Featherstone,  Gertrude 
Ftfleld.  Louise 
Fraser,  Jcau 


JUMK,  1896. 

Gallagher.  Agnea 
GUbert.  Alice 
Goodman,  Estelle 
Gorham,  Catherine 
Green,  Hilda 
Grigsby,  Lilian 
Haas,  Maude 
Harris,  Edith 
Hawkins,  Georgia 
Hemmenway,  Belle 
Hewett.  Marguerite 
Hildebrandt,  Anna 
Hodson,  Maude 
Hodson,  Myrtle 
Hogan.  Katherine 
Kempston,  Eleanor 
Koch,  Emma 
Kohlmoos,  Leta 
Kosmindky,  Hilda 
Lament,  Nellie 
Leary.  Mabel 
Lrggett.  Elizabeth 
Mangan,  Mary 
Marsh.  Alice 
Martin,  Bessie 
McComiick,  Rose 
MoDevitt,  Janette 
Melninger,  Dora 
Mooney,  May 
Nathan.  Lillie 


Neppert,  Eugenie 
Newman,  Jaootto 
Nolan,  May 
Olnutead.  Edith 
Parks,  Charlotte 
Regan.  Roae 
Richard.  MatUda 
Rouney,  Alice 
Rountree,  Lettie 
Russell,  Alioe 
Sankey.  Florence 
Schnltaer.  Lillie 
Schweitzer.  Hilda 
Shirek,  Stella 
Simon,  Laura 
Sobey.  Chriatobel 
SoUman.  Florence 
Stadtfeld.  Edith 
Staehli.  Beasie 
Stroud,  Pearl 
Suich.  lillian 
Sullivan.  Lizzie 
Tietjen,  Annie 
Tobin.  Grerirude 
Vhicent,  Elizabeth 
Vooiaanger,  Mamie 
Wiegand,  Emily 
Williams,  Mabel 
Zlhn,  Elizabeth 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  SAN  FKANOISOO  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Ames.  AdelliM  H. 
Aidertley,  Edna 
Brooks,  Eugenia  B. 
Benjamin,  Gertrude  A. 
Barrett,  Maiy  A. 
Brooke.  Erminie 
Boylan.  Mary  L. 
Baker,  Clara  A. 
Boyle.  Rdith  M. 
Breese,  Alice  A. 
Campbell.  Alicia  J. 
Conlin.  Fraaoee  J. 
Call,  Laura 
Carew,  Martha  M. 
Coeta.  Henrietta  B. 
Conway,  Loretta  V. 
Chalmers,  Grace  B. 
Cosgeshall,  Larem 
Cassraajou.  Adelaide 
Cerf.  Emelie 
Crocker,  Louise  N. 
Gereghino,  Josephine  C. 
Cofer,  Kara  J. 
Coey.  Emily  K. 
Cunningham,  Emma  I). 
Dufflcy.  Josephine  E. 
l>oud,  Annette  D. 
BsTis.  Florence 
Boherty,  Maiy  A. 
Dresback,  Florence 
DsTidson.  Estelle  R. 


Junk.  1896. 

Dunlap,  Hatfcie  L. 
Eickboff.  Carrie  W. 
Everett.  Luella  O. 
Evans,  Isabel  M 
Fitzgerald.  Biargaret  A. 
Friedlander,  Cecelia 
Fairw.ather,  Blanche 
Fleming.  Elizabeth  C. 
Fretz,  Jessie  E. 
Frank,  Josephine  £. 
Gadsby.  Kathleen  J. 
Gross.  Martha  J. 
Geary.  Maiy  I. 
Hollaren,  Nellie  L. 
'    Heapby.  Minnie  C. 
Hibb*rd.  Gertrude  W. 
James,  Mary  G. 

t 

Keleher,  Auuie  K. 
Kyne.  Mary  G. 
I    Kennedy,  Ethel  J. 
Kline,  Elda 
Kelly,  Josephine  (>. 
Kincaid.  IMleC. 
Lahaney,  Loretto 
Lahey.  Mary  T. 
Lindsey,  Emily  M. 
Larue,  Sarah  Van 
McMahon.  Lilian 
Metrovioh,  Mabel  A. 
M088.  Nellie  G. 


McDonnell,  Harriet  E. 

McFeeley,  Rebo  V. 

McConnell,  Adelaide  C. 

Mordecai,  Clara 

Maginis,  Susan  A. 

Morsbead,  Clara  A. 

O'Brien.  May  A. 

O'Connor,  Alice  M. 

O'SuUiTan,  Anna  E. 

O'Connell,  Lucille 

O'Neil.  Josepbiue  A. 
I    Oir.  Nan  M. 
I     PhlUipd.  Basle  G. 

I     Pooley,  Virginia  E. 

I 

I     Perry,  Gertrude  .L 

Ross,  Esther 

,     Rowe,  Harriett 

Uoule,  Abbie  E. 

8han>.  Caroline  A. 

I 

Sharkey,  Theresa 

Stone,  Jessie  E. 

I     Sjkes,  James  B. 

Thompsoo.  Lucia  B. 

Van  Ordeii,  Aniauda 

Whiting,  Jcaunette  F. 

Whiting.  Mary 

Wolters.  Doraihea  H. 

Wendell,  Susan  8. 

WiUon.  Winuifrcd 

Zeile,  Rose  M. 
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aKAnUATBS  OF  THB  LOWBLL  HIOH  91 
3vx»,  UK. 
Bbriftit.  Umild  B. 


OoUtD.  Uilon 


De  Boohnnont.  ChaitotM 
Dsdd.  Kobnt  W. 


JtOm.  Mm  H. 
Jooai.  W.  i. 
JoMph.  Ullln 
Kldd.  Aluudsr  M. 

lUnli.  IhUMod  B. 
KaEnlDS.  EUu 
Mqw.HotntB. 
Houlthrov,  Jvbn  R, 


VBrite.Jtbalt. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  OF  POLTTBOHNIC   HIGH  SCHOOL  WHO  RECEIVED  DIPLOMAS  OB 

CERTIFICATES  IN  JUNE.  18M. 


COMPLCTK  THRSB  YbAR  CoUBAS  DIPLOMA. 


Bum,  Herbert  ▲.* 
OftnteDMa,  Andrew  F. 
Ortm.  Suaoel  M.* 
Ottrtis,  Wm.  L»wton 
DowUnf .  Joeeph  A. 
d'KrlMh,  Otto* 
Or— nhanm,  Albert 


Hftrrigan,  Andrew  L. 
Healy.  WUlUm  Washington 
Kroenke,  Edward  H. 
Morion.  Howard  E. 
Wolf.  Daniel  L. 
Trigoyen,  Joan  I.* 
King.  Maybelle 


Minnfgan,  Laura  A. 
Murphy.  Kathleen  J. 
O'Boorke.  Joeephine  L.* 
O'Rottrka.  Nellie  P.* 
Peniau.  BCary 
Poultney,  Oeorgina  R. 
Voy,  GeneTiete* 


The  mark  (*)  Honorable  Mention. 


COMFLXTB  THBKJC  TBAR  COVBflB  CBRTiriCATlC 


Adn 
MeDonnottk  Celte 


MoFadden,  Elbabetb 
Serenu,  Ethel 


Tabrett.  May 
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LfMiTBu  Two  Vbak  CoirRKB  Diploma. 


Blanch fliiwer,  Arthur 
CastAKneito,  Cieorge 
ColUn*.  William  W.^' 
Graut,  Dafid  James^^ 
<>re«nel)auin,  F.  E. 
HmwjmI.  MiirTin  W. 
Jooat,  FuTiIan  Sebastian 
Kaulfiiu,  Rhcinhold 
Tioweuthal,  Jacob  Leon 


Anthony,  Nell 
Baldwin,  (^rtrude 
Baraty,  Marie  I^ 
Iti-rn stein.  Leah 
Birtli.  Htrnritstta  M.  ' 
Blake,  Kthel  £. 
Briud,<*raciu  H. 
Brodmt'k,  lU'Kina  L. 
Buesclier,  Hi'Hiia  A. 
Brady.  U(>«»ie  Patricia  ■' 
Callahan,  Sadie  M. 
f'asuniajou,  Alice  V. 
(.'hanib..'rn,  Ettie  B.  • 
(.'orki-ry,  Mar»{aret  I. 

**-'    Hnuurablu  Mention. 


B0Y8. 

Macrner,  Thos.  J.^ 
Marshall.  John  A. 
Mcagles.  William  H. 
Nakatsuka.  Y. 
Newbauer,  Ueorgo  8 
Normaud,  Paul  A.*^ 
Ono,  Matauhiko 
Power,  Alfred  A. 
Quellmalz,  Fred  ().* 

Girls.  ; 

Cornyn,  Rosa  O. 
Cohn.  Erelyn*' 
Elias.  Lily 
Fest,  Martha 
Flood,  Cornelia 
Gibbons,  Katherine 
CodiUrd,  Lottie  M. 
Hauuii;an.  Bessie 
Johnson,  Lillian  F.' 
Lacher,  Julie 
Macklin,  Carrie  M. 
Marshall,  Linnet  E. 
Mc<;illan.  lAal>elle 
McKeon.  Mary  F. 


Sanohei,  Gardner 
Sharon,  John  J.  U. 
Sherman,  Hoyi 
Smith,  Walter  H.^* 
Stromberg,  Henry  A. 
Styles,  Lymaa 
Triest,  Frank 
Weldi,  George 
Watermaa,  Herbert 


McReon.  Rosella  C. 
Miller.  Lottie 
Morse,  Ida 
Noble,  Victorine  N. 
O'Brien,  Ella  Rose 
O'Neill,  Genevieve  M. 
Olmstead,  Clara  B. 
Patch.  Edith  F.« 
Rojas.  Margaret 
Rchroeder.  Emma'' 
Sisenrine,  Ella* 
Spear.  Grace  M.« 
Taylor,  Abble  V. 
Walsh.  Lizzie 
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Limited  Coursk  Two  year  Crrtificatrs. 


Brandt.  WiUiam  H. 
Canliffe.  Wm.  Shaktpere 
Dttvla,  Howard  P. 
Donohae,  John  T. 
Freaflenberfir,  O.  Adolph 
Horan.  Stanley  A. 


Boys. 

Hener,  Hugo  G. 
Kuper,  Arthur  E. 
Lorber.  Alfred  E. 
Lnnt,  Raymond 
Marquardsen,  Alfred 
Roundtree,  Henry 


Schmidt.  Hugo  M. 
Speier,  Leon 
Townsend,  Brendan 
Waleh,  William 
White.  Luoien 


Aahland,  Ruth 
OlajtoD,  Ella  Ardelle 
Cnaick.  RoseE. 
Farrell,  Olara 
Frtodbeig,  Rae  L. 
GkftUoway,  Anita 
Haberland.  Wildine 


Girls. 
Harris.  Huldah 
Headstrom,  May 
Johns.  Nellie  Elizabeth 
Kelly,  Jennie  T. 
Loche,  Grace  E. 
McCarthy.  Mary  M. 
Mersing.  Frieda  E. 


MoLeod.  Fannie  Q. 
MuUins.  Marguerite 
Xewbert,  Lillian  M. 
Sexton,  May  A. 
Tiedermann,  Martha 
Trouette.  Blanche  R. 
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ADDENDA. 


[The  following  statements  were  in  the  Superintendent's  Report 
when  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education  :] 

Page  5.     After  heading  *'  Financial,"  add  opening  paragraph: 

"A  study  of  the  finances  of  the  Department  reveals  extravagance  and 
mismanagement.  '* 

Page  9.  Insert  heading,  **  Increase  of  Teachers"  and  the  following 
paragraph  which  was  entirely  omitted  : 

**  While  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  has  increased  but  23, 
the  Board  of  Education  has  added  47  teachers  to  the  pay  roll  of  the 
department.  Two  teachers  for  each  additional  pupil !  Rarely  does  the 
Board  assemble  for  regular  business  without  electing  a  few  teachers  to  the 
department.  The  election  of  teachers,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is 
unnecessary.  It  indicates  either  a  political  or  a  corrupt  administration 
of  public  school  affairs." 

Page  9.     Add  after  first  paragraph  : 

"Numerous  ap|X)intments  to  the  evening  schools  are  contemplated. 
Judicious  classification  would  avoid  the  necessity  for  additional  teachers, 
but  this  would  not  satisfy  a  combination  of  School  Directors  hungry  for 
place. ' ' 

I'age  9.     Insert  heading,  *'  Election  of  Teachers :  " 

Paragraph  i. — "The  worst  feature  of  our  school  administration  is  the 
method  employed  in  electing  teachers.  It  is  utterly  antagonistic  to 
scholarship  and  department  discipline.  It  is  merely  the  application  of 
'  personal  patronage '  and  the  *  spoils  system.*  " 

Paragraph  2. — *' A  combination  of  eight  or  nine  School  Directors  dis- 
tribute the  patronage.  When  places  are  to  be  filled  on  the  substitute 
list,  those  Directors  whose  *  turn '  it  is  to  appoint,  secretly  hand  the 
names  of  those  whom  they  desire  appointed  to  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. These  appointees  are  charged  up  to  the  Direc^oc^^nd  then  elected 
into  the  department.  The  public  do  not  know  wmSfiis  responsible  for 
the  election  of  any  one,  and  the  Directors  themselves  are  ignorant  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  appointed  teacher  and  of  the  motives  inducing  the 
appointment." 

Paragraph  3.  "An  appointment  is  given  to  a  Director,  and  it  is  his  to 
dispose  of  as  he  sees  fit.  The  selection  of  the  best  applicants  is  well 
nigh  impossible  ;  young  women  with  little  or  no  experience  and  scant 
education,  have,  by  reason  of  a  *  political  pull,'  the  advantage  over 
talented,  accomplished  and  experienced  teachers." 

Page  17.    Under  paragraph  headed  "  Conclusion  :" 

No.  5  should  be  :  "To  see  to  it  that  the  School  Library  Fund  is  not 
unfairly  or  illegally  spent." 

Add  to  No.  6:  "To  direct  public  attention  to  extravagance  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  school  funds." 

No.  5  as  i)rinted  should  be  called  No.  7. 
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Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education 

Of  t/ie  City  and  County  of  San  Francisc 

Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  law,  I  herewith  submit 
the  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897: 

FINANCIAL. 

On  July  I,  1896,  there  was  a  surplus  from  revenues  of  pre- 
vious year  of  $41,277.25.  The  revenue  during  fiscal  year  just 
closed,  as  per  financial  statement  contained  in  this  report,  was 
$1,199,214.82 — a  total  income  ot  $1,240,492.07.  Of  this, 
$200,000  were  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building  for  the  Mission  High  School,  leaving  $1,040,- 
492.07  for  operating  expenses,  repairs  and  improvements.  It 
will  be  observed,  however,  from  statement  of  expenditures, 
that  $1,157,080.81  were  spent,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $116,588.74. 
This  deficit  was  caused  by  unchecked  waste  and  extravagance, 
especially  by  the  Committee  on  Supplies  and  the  Committee  on 
Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  Board  who  retired  January,  1897. 
How  were  excessive  expenditures  met?  By  depriving  teach- 
ers of  their  salaries,  so  that  the  law  providing  that  no  debts 
contracted  during  a  previous  year  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  rev- 
enue of  a  subsequent  fiscal  year  might  be  evaded,  and  the  de- 
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ficit  be  charged  to  teachers'  salaries  and  not  to  its  true  cause. 
This  is  a  clever  scheme,  whose  operation  can  be  made  to  doak 
shameful  extravagance. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided,  in  the  case  of  George  E.  Lewis 
vs.  J.  H.  Widber,  **  That  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  a  public 
officer,  whose  office  has  been  created  and  salary  fixed  by  law, 
either  statutory  or  constitutional,  is  not  within  the  provision  of 
Section  i8.  Article  XI  of  the  Constitution,"  forbidding  the  pay- 
ment from  revenues  of  a  subsequent,  a  debt  contracted  during 
a  previous  fiscal  year.  In  other  words,  salaries  as  above  de- 
fined, are  eternal  claims  against  the  city.  This  fact  enables 
heads  of  our  municipal  departments  to  exceed  the  limit  allowed 
by  the  Supervisors  for  supplies,  etc.,  by  withholding  salary  de- 
mands and  paying  contractors.  It  may  be  that  if  the  status 
of  teachers*  salaries  were  put  to  legal  test  they  would  be  re- 
garded as  fixed  by  statute.  Section  i8  of  the  Consolidation 
Act  strictly  forbids  the  Board  of  Education  from'paying  any 
claim  contracted  during  a  previous  year  out  of  the  funds  of  a 
subsequent  fiscal  year. 

The  practice  of  depriving  teachers  of  their  prompt  pay  is  at 
once  pernicious,  leading  to  extravagance,  and  unjust  to  teach- 
ers. It  is  a  rank  injustice  to  teachers  that  $116,558.74  l>e 
charged  as  deficit  in  their  salaries  in  the  budget  of  the  coming 
year,  when  it  really  covers  an  extravagant  expenditure  of 
money  for  supplies,  repairs  and  labor. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  fixing  the 
revenue  for  public  schools  for  the  approaching  fiscal  year  to 
specify  for  what  appropriations  are  made — that  is,  to  allow  a 
fixed  amount  for  salaries,  for  rents,  for  books,  for  lights,  etc.— 
and  notify  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer,  and  have  the  officials 
observe  the  **  One-twelfth  Act,"  for  unless  the  entire  appro- 
priation be  thus  divided  for  specified  purposes,  careless  expen- 
diture will  result. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1897-98  the  Board  of  Education,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  did,  on  the  26th 
day  of  May,  1897,  transmit  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  an 
estimate  of  revenue  needed  for  the  department  that  aggregated 
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$2,022,158.67.  Subsequently,  at  the  request  of  the  Auditor 
and  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Superintendent  submitted  an 
estimate  of  $1,380,500  as  being  adequate  tor  operating  expenses, 
repairs,  improvements  and  the  deficit  of  $116,588.74. 

BUIIyDINGS. 

At  this  writing  a  lot  (northwest  corner  Dolores  and  Eigh- 
teenth streets)  for  the  Mission  High  School  has  been  purchased 
for  $52,500,  and  grading  and  material  for  foundations  have 
<^<^t  $13,360.25.  The  building,  when  completed,  will  be  a 
handsome  addition  to  the  public  architecture  of  this  city. 

Eleven  school  buildings  have  reached  that  state  of  age  and 
decay  that  renders  repairing  a  useless  expenditure  of  money. 
They  should  be  razed,  and  upon  their  sites  substantial  and 
modemly  equipped  structures  built. 

It  would  appear  from  experience  that  this  city  is  not  dis- 
posed to  contract  a  bonded  indebtedness,  but  prefers  to  pay 
immediately  for  what  it  desires.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
New  City  Hall,  the  New  Hall  of  Justice,  the  Park,  etc.  It 
might  be  well,  then,  to  include  in  the  tax  levy,  the  sum  of 
$175,000  annually,  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  expend  the  same 
in  rebuilding  two  or  three  schools  each  year,  commencing  with 
those  in  the  most  dilapidated  condition  and  continuing  until 
the  department  buildings  are  well  renovated  and  modernly  fur- 
nished. A  responsible  Board  of  Public  Works,  operating  under 
the  provisions  of  a  new  charter,  would  undoubtedly  stimulate 
confidence  in  this  plan.  The  people  of  this  city  take  pride  in 
their  public  affairs,  but  lack  confidence  in  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  government  as  their  distributing  agent. 

The  Board  of  Health  is  repeatedly  directing  public  atten- 
tion to  the  old,  worn-out,  unsanitary  condition  of  many  of 
our  school  buildings,  and  their  adverse  criticism  is  not  exag- 
gerated. Let  us  trust  that  soon,  under  a  remodeled  municipal 
government,  much  needed  improvements  will  be  instituted. 
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SCHOOI.   ATTENDANCE. 

The  total  enrollment  in  all  schools  for  the  year  was. . . .   46,564 
The  total  enrollment  in  all  schools  for  the  previous  year 

was 45»435 

Gain  for  the  year i ,  129 

The  average  daily  attendance  during  the  year  was. ...    33,531 
The  average  daily  attendance  during  the  previous  year 

was 33.508 

Gain  for  the  year 23 

The  foregoing,  while  not  satisfactory,  indicates  that  the 
public  schools  have  been  ** holding  their  own*'  during  the 
severe  financial  conditions  of  the  times;  the  school  census  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  the  attendance  at  private  schools  has  de- 
creased 583.  **Hard  times"  probably  account  for  this  poor 
showing,  for  population  has  increased. 

The  attendance  of  public  primary  and  grammar  pupils  has 
decreased  during  the  year  357.  Other  departments  show  slight 
gains. 

COST  PER    PUPIL. 
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There  are  from  eight  to  twelve  teachers  on  the  unassigned 
list  who  are  paid  the  salaries  of  regular  teachers.  These  teach" 
ers,  together  with  twenty  substitutes,  would  be  ample  to  meet  all 
calls  caused  by  the  absence  of  teachers.  There  are,  however, 
36  substitutes  on  the  elementary  list,  30  of  whom  are  paid  $480 
per  annum;  12  on  the  evening  school  list,  8  of  whom  are  paid 
$20  per  month;  6  on  the  high  school  list  not  under  pay. 

The  result  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  and 
expenses  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  number,  of  pupils. 
With  an  increase  of  1,129  1^  the  enrollment  and  23  in  the 
average  daily  attendance,  the  expense  for  instruction  has 
increased  during  the  year  $38,748,  and  the  entire  expenses  of 
the  department  are  $70,509  in  excess  of  those  of  the  previous 
year. 

Not  only  in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  but  in  the  disci- 
pline of  the  department  are  the  demoralizing  effects  of  politics 
felt.  Good  principals  and  teachers,  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
baneful  and  humiliating  results  of  seeking  political  aid  in  the 
defense  of  their  rights  and  the  dignity  of  their  positions,  are 
obliged  to  importune  their  influential  friends  for  protection; 
ivhile  some  teachers  even  make  a  business  of  studying  politics 
to  promote  their  personal  ambition  in  the  department  and  to 
enjoy  immunity  from  wholesome  regulations. 

THE    ELECTION   OF   SCHOOL   DIRECTORS. 

The  main  cause  of  the  presence  of  politics  in  our  public 
schools  is  the  election  of  a  school  board  by  a  popular  vote 
biennially.  This  introduces  a  biennial  change  of  policy  and 
interests. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  new  charter  will  be  adopted  that  will 
provide  for  the  appointment  by  the  Mayor  of  a  board,  not  to 
exceed  seven,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  whose  terms  of  office 
"will  expire  at  different  dates,  and  for  the  appointment  and 
promotion  of  teachers  under  civil  service  rules. 

SCHOOL   INSPECTION. 

The  law  provides  that  the  Superintendent  shall  inspect  each 
class  in  his  county  once  a  year.     When   this  department  was 
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not  one-seventh  as  large  as  it  now  is,  there  were  a  Superintend- 
ent and  a  Deputy. 

To  intelligently  and  systematically  inspect  this  department, 
there  should  be  four  deputies,  assigned  to  as  many  districts. 
The  office  of  the  Superintendent  has  become  largely  a  bureau 
of  information,  complaint  and  petition,  with  considerable 
clerical  function. 

As  far  as  my  inspection  has  progressed,  I  have  discovered 
teachers,  with  some  exceptions,  doing  their  work  earnestly 
and  with  good  results. 

The  great  majority  of  our  teachers  are  competent  and  well 
disciplined,  and  anxious  to  maintain  a  good  standard  of  work. 

The  work  of  our  primary  and  grammar  schools  should  be 
strengthened  along  the  lines  of  arithmetic  and  grammar. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

The  census  shows  some  interesting  facts.  The  gain  in  the 
number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  is  3.018,  of 
which  1,700  are  boys  and  1,318  girls.  This  means  about 
$25,000  additional  to  the  apportionment  of  State  money  for  this 
city  and  county.  The  number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age 
increased  563.  The  total  number  of  children  under  17  years  of 
age  is  98,506,  a  gain  of  3,581  over  last  year.  Number  of  chil- 
dren who  have  attended  public  schools  duiing  the  year  46,871, 
showing  a  gain  of  396  to  the  public  schools.  Number  of  chil- 
dren who  have  attended  private  schools  during  the  year,  8,501, 
showing  a  loss  to  private  schools  of  569.  Number  of  children 
between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have  not  attended  any 
school  during  the  year,  19,467;  same  the  previous  year,  16,267. 
Gain,  3,201.  This  shows  a  growing  illiteracy,  notwithstanding 
the  money  expended  on  public  and  private  schools.  Nineteen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  17  years,  out  of  a  total  of  74,840,  or  26  per  cent, 
have  not  attended  any  school  during  the  past  ten  months. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

There  is  a  compulsory  educational  law,  approved  March  28, 
1874,  upon  the  statute  books  of  this  State,  but  its  provisions 
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appear  never  to  have  been  observed.  The  law  is  good  and 
sufficient.  It  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the'President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Secretary  to  cause  to  be 
published  a  notice  of  this  law  in  a  newspaper  for  three  weeks 
in  the  month  of  June,  the  expense  of  said  publication  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  School  Fund  of  the  city  and  county.  Parents 
or  guardians  failing  to  comply  with  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $20;  and  for 
subsequent  offenses  not  less  than  $20  or  more  than  $50.  It  is 
made  the  duty,  under  penalty,  of  the  Secretary,  on  complaint 
of  a  teacher  or  taxpayer,  to  prosecute  oflfenders  against  this 
Act. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Census  Marshal  to  furnish  the  Board  of 
Education  with  lists  of  children  not  attending  schools.  These 
lists  are  to  be  handed  to  teachers,  who  shall  call  such  list  each 
morning,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks  make  a  report  to  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  names  of  pupils  who  do  not  attend 
the  school,  and  of  their  parents,  and  the  Board  shall  then  pro- 
ceed to  prosecute  such  parents  or  guardians.  All  children 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  must  attend  school  two- thirds  of 
the  time  that  schools  are  open  during  the  year.  The  law  is 
strong,  and  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing  number  of  children 
not  attending  school,  it  should  be  enforced. 

teachers'    INSTITUTES. 

Sections  1560  and  1562  of  the  Political  Code  of  this  State  pro- 
vide that  the  Superintendent  must  hold  at  least  one  Teachers' 
Institute  in  each  year;  that  every  teacher  employed  in  a  public 
school  in  the  city  and  county  must  attend  such  institute  and 
participate  in  its  proceedings;  that  each  session  of  the  institute 
must  continue  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  days;  and 
that  the  expenses  of  said  institutes  shall  not  exceed  $200  annu- 
ally, payable  out  of  the  funds  provided  by  Section  1565. 

Years  have  elapsed  since  this  law  has  been  strictly  observed 
l>y  the  Superintendents  of  this  city  and  county. 

LIBRARIES. 

Teac/iers'  Reference  Library. — Section  1565  of  the  Code  pro- 
vides that  any  applicant  for   a  teacher's  certificate  or  fox  ^ 
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renewal  of  a  certificate,  upon  presenting  his  application,  shall 
pay  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  a  fee  of  $2,  to  be  by  hitft 
deposited  by  the  County  Treasurer  to  the  credit  of  a  fund  to  he 
known  as  "The  Teachers'  Institute  and  Library  Fund.*'  Tli^^ 
fund  is  expended  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  iasU- 
tutes,  and  at  least  fifty  per  cent  for  books  to  be  placed  in  t:he 
Teachers'  Reference  Library.  The  Superintendent  shall  t^^^ 
charge  of  the  Teachers'  Library,  prepare  a  catalogue  of  ^^^ 
contents,  and  keep  a  correct  record  of  books  taken  therefr'^^ 
and  returned  thereto.  From  1880  to  1889  the  fee  was  $1,  "fc"^ 
for  the  last  eight  years  it  has  been  $2,  and  therefore  the  recei  J^ 
at  this  office  must  have  approximated  during  these  ye-^* 
$4,000. 

The  library  numbers,  including  school  and  municipal  repoc^  ^^' 
742  volumes,  costing  about  $1,000.  There  are  over  $2,000  ^^ 
the  credit  of  the  Institute  and  Library  Fund  at  present.  It  ^^ 
my  intention  to  invest  the  major  portion  of  this  money  in  boc^  ^^ 
of  reference  for  teachers;  to  have  catalogues  of  the  libr2»-  ^' 
printed  by  permission  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  ^\m^  ^^ 
these  catalogues  in  the  hands  of  teachers,  that  they  may  '^ 
encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  books. 

School  Libraries. — The   law  compels   the   Boards  of  Scho^^^ 
Trustees   or   Boards  of   Education  in  cities  to  maintain  ai — ^ 


enlarge  school  libraries.  According  to  Section  17 14  of  tt^^ 
Code,  the  Library  Fund  must  consist  of  a  sum  not  to  exce^^^ 
Sso  for  every  1,000  children  or  fraction  thereof  of  500  or  mot^^^^^ 
between  the  ages  of  fiw^  and  seventeen  years,  annually  take      ^ 


from  the  School  Fund  apportioned  to  the  city.  The  Superii 
tendent  shall  apportion  this  fund  among  the  several  school^^^' 
in  proportion  to  the  average  number  of  children  belonging  t^^^ 
each  school.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  $3,5oC^^ 
was  placed  in  the  School  Library  Fund  by  the  Board  of  Edu-^^ 
cation.  Of  this  $2, 173.93  have  been  spent,  leaving  a  balance 
of  51,426.07.  This  cannot  be  re-distribuled  or  diverted  to  ther 
payment  of  salaries  or  supplies.  Whatever  balance  may  re- 
main at  the  end  of  the  year  must  be  carried  forward  and  added 
to  the  fund  for  the  next  year.     The  School  Library  Fund  must 
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•  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus, 
such  as  physical  and  chemical  appliances,  globes,  charts  and 
maps.  Musical  instruments,  books  for  indigent  pupils,  writ- 
ing paper,  pens,  chalk  crayons  and  pencils  must  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  School  Fund,  but  not  out  of  the  Library  Fund. 

TBACHERS'    CERTIFICATES. 

Section  7  of  Article  IX  of  the  State  Constitution  declares  that 
Superintendents  and  .Boards  of  Education  shall  have  control  of 
the  examination  of  teachers  and  the  granting  of  teachers'  certifi- 
cates. 

It  is  an  established  principle  of  law  that  when  an  organic  act 
gives  to  official  prerogatives  without  defining  their  exercise  that 
the  Legislature  shall  do  so.  The  Legislature  of  this  State  has  de- 
fined how  those  prerogatives  shall  be  used  in  Section  1565,  and 
Sections  1771  to  1776,  both  inclusive,  and  Sections  1787  to  1792, 
both  inclusive. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract  that  the  people  make 
"ivith  the  party  to  whom  a  certificate  is  granted,  is  that  the  con- 
tract have  a  time  limit,  to-wit:    High  School    certificates,  six 
years;  Grammar  School  certificates,  six  years;  and  Primary  cer- 
tificate, two  years.    If  the  holder  of  a  certificate  about  to  expire 
nii^kes  a  formal  application  for  its  renewal  to  the  propter  aathor- 
it^y  ,and  deposits  a  fee  of  two  dollars,  as  provided  in  Section  1565, 
the  certificate  may  be  renewed.    Boards  of  Education  or  Exam- 
iti^rs  are  not  compelled  to  renew  certificates.     An  expired  or 
l^l>sed  certificate  cannot  be  renewed.    That  which  is  dead  has  no 
^i^fe  to  prolong.     Lapsed  certificates  have  no  value  and  no  legal 
^ct.    They  are  simply  affidavits  that  the  persons  named  therein 
entitled  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  during  the  time  speci- 
^^cl  by  them,  and  no  longer. 

XJnder  Section  1860  of  the  Political  Code,  no  district  is  entitled 
to  x-eceive  any  apportionment  of  State  moneys  unless  all  teachers 
'^^^Id  legal  certificates  of  fitness  for  teaching  in  full  force  and  effect, 
^  pplications  are  being  received  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  of 
**^i«  city  and  county  for  the  renewal  of  expired,  lapsed,  or  dead 
^^^•^ificatcs.  The  Board  cannot  grant  these  requests.  All  teach- 
^f^  not  holding  life  diplomas  should  be  careful  to  make  applica- 
*^^«i  in  regular  form  for  the  renewal  of  their  certificates  before  the 
of  their  expiration. 
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EXAMINATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TEACHERS*   CERTIFICATES. 

Applicants  for  Primary'  Grade  certificates  shall  pass  in  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  arithmetic,  grammar,  spelling  and  defining, 
composition,  physical  and  political  geography,  methods  of  teach- 
ing, penmanship,  history,  reading,  music,  drawing. 

Applicants  for  Grammar  Grade  certificates,  who  are  not  holders 
of  San  Francisco  City  and  Count\'  Primary  Grade  certificates, 
shall  pass  in  the  following  subjects,  to-wit:  arithmetic,  grammar* 
spelling  and  defining,  composition,  physical  and  political  geo^' 
raphy,  methods  of  teaching,  penmanship,  history,  reading,  an 
subject-matter,  algebra,  physics,  physiology,  elementary  geoi 
etry,  history  and  science   of  education,  bookkeping,   drawing 
music. 

Applicants  for  High  School  certificates,  who  are  holders  of  Sa  —^ 
Francisco  City  and  County  Grammar  Grade  certificates,  shar  ^^ 
pass  in  the  following  subjects,  to-wit :  physics,  algebra,  geometrji^^^, 
physical  geography,  general  history,  Engtish  literature,  and  an_  ^J 
one  of  the  following  subjects,  to-wit:  botany,  zoology,  o*' — ^^ 
chemistry. 

Applicants  for  High  School  certificates,  who  are  not  holdei 
of  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Grammar  Grade  certificat< 
shall  pass  in  the  following  subjects,  to-wit :  arithmetic,  grammai 
rhetoric,  physical  geography,  physics,  algebra,  geometry,  generi 
history,  English  literature,  pedagogy,  and  any  one  of  the  follow 
ing  subjects,  to  wit:  botany,  zoology,  or  chemistry. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  all  applicants  for  High  School  cei 
tificates,  in  order  to  teach  Latin  or  Greek,  shall  pass  in  thes 
studies. 

The  papers,  containing  the  written  answers  of  candidates,  mu! 
be  preserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  City  Board  of  Examinatioi 
or  his  successor,  for  at  least  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  e3 
amination. 

The  Secretary  must  preserve,  for  the  use  of  the  City  Board  o 
Examination,  u  list  of  the  changes  made  upon  re-examination  b^ 
the  Examiners  in  bank.    This  list  must  give  the  name  of  the  can- 
didate, the  change  of  the  credits  for  and  against  in  each  study^ 
and  the  total  number  of  credits  changed  in  every  instance. 

Applicants  for  any  certificate  shall  be  required  to  obtain  on  ex- 
amination at  least  eighty-five  per  cent  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  a 
certificate. 
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minations  for  special  certificates  shall  be  held  only  at  the 
r  semi-annual  examinations. 

licants  for  special  certificates  shall  be  required  to  obtain  at 
ighty-five  per  cent  in  the  special  study  which  they  select. 
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ADDITIONAL  SUBJECTS  FOR  GRAMMAR  GRADE 

CERTIFICATES. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  work  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  steadily  increases  each 
year.    The  members  discharge  most  responsible  duties. 

In  renewing  certificates,  in  determining  the  value  of  certificates 
or  diplomas  as  credentials  on  which  to  teach  and  to  grant  certifi- 
cates under  the  law,  complex  questions  frequently  arise  that  must 
be  solved  by  rules  and  dauses'of  law  none  too  definite. 

During  the  last  year  there  was  a  rumor  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation proposed  to  exercise  control  over  examinations,  certificates 
and  diplomas,  but  no  overt  move  in  that  line  was  made,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  it  will  be  made. 

CONCLUSION. 

Aside  from  the  routine  work  of  the  office,  my  efforts  have  been 
and  will  be : 

1.  To  strengthen  the  work  of  the  grammar  and  primary 
grades  in  reading,  spelling,  grammar  and  arithmetic. 

2.  To  improve  primary  history  work. 

3.  To  promote  physical  culture. 

4.  To  increase  and  maintain  the  teachers*  professional  library, 
s^nd  to  expend  the  "library  and  institute  fund"  legally. 

5.  To  aid  a  movement  favoring  the  furnishing:  of  certain  State 
te^t  books  free. 

X  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  faithful  and  efiicient  service  of 
I^eputy  Superintendent  Charles  B.Stone  in  office  work  and  school 
'Inspection. 

Xde  has  prepared  the  statistics  that  follow  the  foregoing  sec- 
"^ioiis  of  this  report. 

R.  H.  WEBSTER, 

Superintendent. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


SCHOOL    TEACHERS'    RETIREMENT    FUND 

COMMISSIONERS. 


San  Francisco,  September  26, 1897. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Education 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco— 

Gentlemen  :  Herevrith  is  submitted  the  annual  report  of  thi 
Public  School  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  Commission  for  thi 
year  terminating  June  30,  1897. 


STATEMENT 


OF  THE  iJCEIOOL  TBAOHBRS'  ANNUITY  AND  RETIREMENT  FUND  FOR  THE  FI8C 

YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1897. 


RKCEIPT8.    (Under  Old  Law.) 

Balance  cash  on  band  June  30,  1896 

Contributions,  1  per  cent,  salaries 

Contributions,  on  retirement 

Total 

DISBURSBMCNTH. 

Audited  demands  paid 

Amount  transferred  to  Public  School  Teachers'  Annuity  and 
Retirement  Fund 

Total 


($5.335  67 

3^701  90 

300  00 


13.090  00 
6.246  97 


1(9.336  97 


•9.336  97 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL   TEACHERS'    ANNUITY    AND    RETIREMENT 

FUND. 


ANNurry  fund. 


(Under  Law  Amended  March  27,  1887.) 


A 
75 


KBCKIPTM. 

onxit  transferred  from  School  Teachen  A.  4  R.  Fond. 

cent,  oontribatlona  from  teachers  in  May.  1S97 

r  oent  contribatiou  from  (eacbera*  in  Jane,  1897... . 


Total. 


D^VNawcmenta 


Balance  caah  June  30. 1887. 


•6,S46  97 
511  50 
08050    ' 


•7. 877  87 


nMOOO 


•4.617  87 


PERMAXETCT  FUKD. 


j5pereeBi.eoatiibatiooefRMitcacbaaiaMaf.  Ulf7.. 
j5  per  eesi.  eootribolioai  froai  t^arhrrs  ia  June,  1887. 

TWaL 


mm 


8)M4« 
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ANNUITANTS,  JUNE  30,  1897. 


yi'MBEK. 


NAJIB. 


One Mrs.  Mary  J.  OUne 

Two Mrs.  Laura  T.  Hopkins 

Three Miss  L.  E.  Ryder 

Four Mri.  H.  A.  St.  John... 

Fire Mrs.  M.  H    Currier.     . 

Six MissC.  E.  CampbeU.  ... 

Seven Miss  V.  M.  lUclet 

Eight Mrs.  J.  Gerichten 

Nine Mist"  E.  M.  Molloy 


f 

PEE  Mosrr 

«u 

#50 

€0 

&3 

CO 

SO 

4» 

43 

CO 

£4> 

00 

50 

00 

43 

06 

♦0 

06 

now 

On  March  29,  1897,  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  was  approved  by 
the  Governor  giving  to  the  public  school  teachers  of  California  ^ 
law  by  which  they  may  retire,  or  be  retired,  and  receive  annuity 
in  a  manner  so  satisfactory  that  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three 
teachers  of  this  department  have  become  contributors  to  the 
fund  and  candidates  for  prospective  benefits. 

Who  Shall  be  Bound  by  this  Act. 

(1.)  Such  public  school  teachers,  and  such  other  officers  of  t-^^ 
School  Department  as  possess  teachers*  certificates,  who.  after 
the  passage  of  this  Act,  shall  sign  and  deliver  to  the  Public  Sch^^^ 
Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Commissioners  and  to  the  Secrete  ^' 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  incorporated  city  or  town,  ^^ 
consolidated  city  and  county,  a  prescribed  notice. 

(2.)     In  consolidated  cities  and  counties  it  shall  be  bindi^f 
upon  all   teachers  elected  or  appointed  to  teach   in  the  put^***^ 
schools  of  such  consolidated  cities  and  counties  after  the  passa^ 
of  this  Act. 

Annuity  Fund— How  Provided. 

It  shall  consist  of  the  following,  with  the  income  and   intcrr^ 
thereof: 
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(1.)  Twelve  dollars  per  school  year  of  the  salaries  paid  to  all 
those  subject  to  the  burdens  of  this  Act,  deducted  from  the  war- 
rants for  salary  and  paid  by  the  Treasurer  to  the  Retirement 
Fund  Commissioners;  six  dollars  from  evening  school  teachers. 

(2.)  All  moneys  received  from  gifts,  bequests  and  devises,  or 
from  other  sources. 

(3.)  All  money,  pay,  compensation  or  salary  forfeited,  de- 
ducted or  withheld  from  the  warrant  or  demand  for  salary  of 
any  teacher  or  teachers  for  and  on  account  of  absence  from  duty 
from  any  cause,  which  the  Board  of  Education  may  set  apart  for 
the  aforesaid  fund ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  appropriate  monthly  one-half  of  such  moneys  for  such  fund. 

Two  Parts  to  the  Fund— Permanent  Fund  and  Annaitv  Fund. 

(1.)  A  permanent  fund  consisting  of  (a)  25  per  cent,  of  all  con- 
tributions from  those  aff<:cted  by  this  .\ct;  (b)  25  per  cent,  of  all 
^ifts,  bequests,  or  devises,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  donor 
or  testator;  (c)  25  per  cent,  of  all  moneys  deducted  from  the  sal- 
ary of  teachers  because  of  absence  from  duty.  Note — When  the 
I>ermanent  fund  shall  amount  to  $50,000,  then  all  moneys  there- 
after received  shall  go  into  the  annuity  fund,  except  such  gilts, 
clevises,  or  bequests  as  may  be  specially  directed  by  its  donor  or 
t.estator  to  be  placed  in  the  permanent  fund. 

(2)  Annuity  Fund,  consisting  of  (a)  the  income  derived  from 
-tlie  permanent  fund ;  (b)  all  other  moneys  belonging  to  the  an- 
nuity and  retirement  fund,  not  specined  to  be  placed  m  the  per- 

anent  fund:  (c)  all  money  in  the  fund  provided  for  in  the  Act  to 

hich  this  is  amendatory. 

Annuitants  shall  be  paid  from  the  annuity  fund  only. 

How  Administered, 

The  Public  School  Retirement  Fund  Commission  consists  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  County  Treasurer  and  Mayor,  who 
5hall  meet  biennially  and  report  annually  to  the  Supervisors. 
The  Retirement  Committee  consists  of  five  teachers,  at  least  one 
^^ingaclass  teacher  from  some  primary  school  and  one  a  class 
teacher  from  some  grammar  school,  one  or  two  being  electtd 
^nnuallv  to  serve  for  three  vears. 
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Qualification  for  Retirement, 

(1)  Any  teacher  who  shall  have  served  in  the  public  schools  in 
the  State  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  as  a  teacher  or  school 
officer,  and  who  shall  have  been  subjected  to  the  burdens  imposed 
by  this  Act  for  thirty  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  retire  and  to  re- 
ceive from  the  fund  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  per  month,  payable 
quarterly. 

(2)  Any  teacher  who  shall  become  incapacitated  for  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  a  teacher,  and  who  shall  have  been  a  contributor 
to  the  annuity  fund  for  at  least  five  years,  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
retire  and  to  receive  an  annuity  equal  to  such  proportion  of  the 
maximum  annuity  granted  under  this  Act,  as  the  time  that  he  or 
she  has  been  subjected  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  bears 
to  the  period  of  thirty  years. 

Provided  J  that  anj' annuity  shall  be  suspended  if  its  recipient  re- 
turn to  service  in  the  public  schools,  and  any  annuity  less  than 
two-thirds  the  maximum  annuity  shall  cease  if  the  committee  on 
retirement  shall,  at  any  time,  decide  that  its  recipient  has  beco 
restored  to  the  capacity  of  performing  the  duties  of  teacher,  and 
has  been  reimbursed  from  the  annuity  fund  at  least  the  fnl' 
amount  of  his  or  her  contribution  thereto; 

Provided,  further,  that  such  proportionate  reduction  shall  not 
apply  to  those  now  employed  in  the  public  schools  who  shall  have 
filed  the  specified  notice  within  ninety  d8.y8  of  the  passage  of  the 
Act,  and  who  shall  have  paid  at  the  time  of  their  retirement  an 
amount  equal  to  what  they  would  have  paid  into  the  fund  bad 
they  been  contributing  thirty  years; 

Provided,  that  if  a  person  cease  to  teach  in  any  county,  or  city 
and  county,  where  he  or  she  has  been  subject  to  the  burdens 
imposed  by  this  Act,  then,  after  such  person  has  taught  io^'^^ 
public  schools  of  this  State  for  thirty  years,  he  or  she  shall  "C 
entitled  to  retire  and  receive  an  annuity  equal  to  such  proporti^^ 
of  the  maximum  annuity  granted  under  this  Act  as  the  time  tb^ 
he  or  she  ha^  been  subjected  to  the  burden  imposed  by  this  ^^ 
bears  to  the  period  of  thirty  years. 

Provided,  that  if  any  teacher  shall  be  compelled,  by  reason  oi  * 
health,  to  retire  from  the  profession  of  teaching  after  the  exp^^^ 
tion   of  five  years  and   before   the  expiration  of  thirty  year^    .^ 
service  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  such  retiring  teache^'* 
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a  contributor  to  the  annuity  fund  at  time  of  retirement,  shall  be 
entitled  to  as  many  thirtieths  of  the  full  annuity  as  he  or  she  has 
had  years  of  service,  by  paying  into  the  annuity  fund  the  contri- 
butions to  that  fund  corresponding  to  those  years  of  service  ren- 
dered at  a  time  when,  or  in  a  place  where,  it  was  impossible  to 
make  such  contributions  by  reason  of  the  non-existence  of  an 
annuity  fund. 

Provided,  that  the  annuity  of  evening  school  teachers  be  based 
on  $25.00  per  month. 

Provided,  that  if  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  year  there  shall  not 
be  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  in  the  *' annuity  fund"  to  pay  all 
vrarrants  or  demands  of  annuitants  in  full,  then  the  money  in 
that  fund  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  among  them,  and  the  sum 
received  by  such  annuitant  shall  be  in  full  discharge  of  all  claims 
agamst  that  fund  to  date. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

There  are  at  the  date  of  this  report  nine  annuitants  on  the  roll, 
drawing  $435  per  month.  The  monthly  income  varies  from 
$1,000  to  $1,100  per  month,  one-fourth  of  which  is  not  available 
at  present,  being  diverted  to  the  permanent  fund  (this  income 
is  contingent  upon  receipt  of  at  least  one-half  of  money  lost  by 
teachers  on  account  of  absence). 

A  committee  of  members  of  the  annuity  association,  consisting 
of  some  five  or  six  hundred  teachers  of  the  department,  are  devis- 
iQg  methods  for  increasing  the  income  in  anticipation  of  numerous 
retirements  in  the  near  future.  The  balance  in  the  fund  (annuity) 
W,617.00.  The  permanent  fund  (25  per  cent  contributions  dar- 
in?  May  and  June.  1897).  $344. 

Efforts  of  teachers  to  thus  provide  for  one  another  when  disa- 
bility causes  them  to  **fall  from  the  ranks,"  should  command  the 
sympathetic  regard  and  material  aid  of  the  public. 

R.  H.  WEBSTER, 

Secretary  of  Public  School  Teachers* 
Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund. 
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COMPILKD  BY 


CHAS.  a  STONE,  Diputy  Supbrintwdbnt. 


GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


Population  of  the  city- 1897,  ettimated 335,000 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  under  17  years  of  atcc 


Number  of  youth  in  the  city  between  5  and  17  years  of  age 
wh<i  arc  entitled  by  law  to  draw  public  money 


Assessment  roll  ot  the  taxable  property  of  the  city. 

Receipts  of  the  School  Department 

City  Hchool  tax  on  each  hundred  dollars 


9327,805,147  00 
1.127,848  41 
12.19  cts. 


Elstimated  value  of  school  sites 

Estimated  value  of  school  building's  . 
Estimated  value  of  school  furniture  . 
Estimatcil  value  of  school  libraries  . 
Estimated  value  of  school  apparatus. 


Total  value  of  school  property 


#3,240,700  00 

1,594,030  00 

295,500  00 

15,028  34 

58,847  00 

$5,204,173  34 


9330,401.154 
1.240,492 
13.98  cti. 


$3,298,200  OO 

1,074,310  OC 

314,170  00 

13,182  00 

60,047  00 


♦5,354,859  oa 


STATEMENT. 

OF  THE  SCHOOL  FUND  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR   ENDING   JUNE  3l\  1897. 


RROBIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  180(5,  less  outstanding  demands 

City  taxes $512,092  77 

Received  from  miscellaneous  sources 47,906  25 

State  apportionment 639,215  80 


$41,2n  25 


1,199.214  92 


Total 


$1,240,492  07 
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EXPENDITUBE8. 

For  teachen'  salaries $9ll,0.*)9  87 

For  janitors'  salaries  61,888  20 

For  office  salaries 8,677  60 

For  shop  salaries 7,172  70 

For  rents 1.672  50 

For  books 3,414  30 

^or  stationery 6,889  54 

Forprinlingr 2,712  77 

For  furniture  18,601  04 

For  general  supplieti 8,208  C2 

Tor  lights 6,770  78 

For  repairs 51,706  61 

For  permanent  improvements 38,678  71 

For  telegraph  and  telephone  ser\'i3e 671  70 

For  postage 330  00 

For  fuel 5 ,  282  7  8 

For  school  apparatus 1 ,200  62 

For  water 60  00 

For  legal  expenses l.OfK)  00 

For  school  census 6,356  3) 

For  erection  of  buildings i'^.^^o  7s 

For  advertising 253  (HI 

For  incidentals 2,002  65 

For  laboratory  suppties • ifUi  T.i 

For  cooking  supplies. 2W»  73 

For  Manual  Training  outfits  and  supplies 1 ,410  IKI 


Total i»l,I57/HO  il 

For  Mission  High  School  lot <I5/,Vj0  00 

For  grading  and  building  account I3,3<K)  2'» 

♦65,1*111  'i:, 
11,222,041  Or} 

Tbtal  receipts $i,nujfn  Cf7 

Total  expenditures ..,  l,Z'/f,94i  <iti 

Balance  June  30, 1807 «I7..'>51  01 

VfSSfO.'V   MWfl  VJlfOOL  I»t  ACt  oint. 

Appropriated bj  Boanl  ol  Soperv'isort......,.,. f2/i»>/jnr»  wt 

£3q>eiidei  foff  lot,  gndin?,  etc «r,.iw»  v, 

if;)4jM  n 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES,  1890-07. 


IIIOII   8CII00Le. 


Principals 

Vice  Principals 

Headd  of  Departments 

Assistants 

Assistants  after  1  year's  experience. 
Assistants  after  2  years'  experience. 
Assistants  after  3  years'  experience. 
Assistants  after  4  years'  experience. 


(Experience  in  reg^ularly  organized  Hi8:h  Schools  in  the  United  States,  under 

a  High  School  Certificate,  to  count ) 

Teacher  of  Drawing— Girls'  High  School 

Teacher  of  French  arid  English  Rhetoric— Oirls'  High  School 

Head  Teacher  Basincss  Department,  Polytechnic  High  School . 

First  Assistant-  Business  Department  Polytechnic  High  School 

Second  Assistant    Business  Department,  Polytechnic  High  School 

First  Teacher  of  Typewriting— Polytechnic  High  School . 

Second  Teacher  of  Typewriting  and   Aiisistant  Business  Department— Poly- i 

I 
technic  High  School 

Teachers  of  Stenography— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Spanish— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Penmanship— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  in   Manual  Training   Department  —  Miss    Van    Vleck— Polytechnic. 

High  School 

1 

Teacher  of  Drawing  and   Modern  Languages— J.   J.  Schmitt— Lowell  High 
School 


PRINCIPALS  OP  ORAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Lincoln,  Adams'  Cosmopolitan.  John  Swett  and  Horace  Mann, 
All  other  Grammar  Schools 


PJtR  MOMTH. 


#250  00 
165  00 
155  00 
100  00 
110  00 
120  00 
130  00 
UO  00 


155  00 

100  00 

00  00 

75  00 

65  00 

75  00 

60  00 

75  00 

100  00 

75  00 

125  00 
140  00 

200  00 
175  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES— CojmxuiD. 


I'RINCIPALS  OF  PRIMARY   8CH00LH. 

rhittior 

rvinjf  Scott 

r,  Emerson,  Fairmount,  Oarfleld,  Henry  Ourant,  Hum- 
ght,    Loniffellow,  Marshall,  Moulder,    Redding,    Starr 

?eabody,  Hawthorne.   

ion,  Fremont,  Golden  Gate,  Irving;,  Jefferson,  LeConte, 
Sherman,  Lafayette,  Bernal,  Richmond,  Douf^Iass,  Har- 
irant 


lonroc.  South  End  and  Winfleld  Scott,  Sutro. 

I  House,  West  End,  Laguna  Honda 

•k,  Sunny  Vale,  Noe  Valley 

I  (»f  Grammar  Schools 


TR,    PROBATIONARY  AMD  UNAS8IGXB0  REGULAR  TRACIIKR8. 


chers. 


Teachers. 


k1  regular  teachen  to  be  paid  the  salary  of  Primary 
.  regulated  by  the  number  of  years'  experience,  in  ac- 
!  with  the  provisions  of  this  schedule). 

rBACHBRS  OP  GRAMMAR  AND   PRIMARY  GRADB  CLASSRS. 

a  yearly  increase  of  83  00  a  mouth,  until  the  following 
lum  of  salaries  is  rcache<l: 

and  Sixth  Grades 

ighth  Grades 

Jid  Third  Grades-  First  year 


PER  MO!<TH. 


$160  00 
150  00 


135  CO 


130  00 
125  00 
120  00 
110  00 
100  00 
90  00 
125  00 


40  00 
45  00 


50  00 


79  00 

83  00 

50  00 

52  50 

( 
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SCHEDULE  OP  SALARIES— CoHTixm. 


Third  year 

Fourth  year. . . 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year.. 
Eighth  year... 

Ninth  year 

Tenth  year 

Elerenth  year. 


Provide<l,  that  tlie  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  holder  of  a  pri- 
mary iprade  certificate  shall  be  i68  a  month. 

Beginners'  Classes 

Receiving;  the  same  allowance  for  experience  as  do  teachers  of 

grammar  grades. 
Assistants  in  grammar  and  primary  schools,  leaching   German 
and  Englith,  or  English  and  French,  95.00  per  month  in  ad- 
dition to  their  salaries  according  to  the  schedule, 
la  fixing    the  salary  of  a  regular  teacher,  credit  shall  be  given 
such    teachers    for  experience  from  the  date  of  her  or  his 
appointment  on  the  Substitute  list ;  and  for  any  experience 
such  teacher  may  have  had  in  any  of  the   Public  Schools  of 
the  United  States  before  entering  ihis  Department. 
Teacher  class  at  Hunter's  Point  (L.  Bowman) 

BVBNINQ  SCHOOLS. 


PBR  MOXTli. 

$&5  00 

57  50 

00  00 

62  50 

«5  00 

«7  50 

70  00 

73  00 

76  00 

Principal  Lincoln  Evening 

Principal  Washington  Evening- 
Principal  Business  Evening  . . . 
Principal  Hamilton  Evenin?  . . 


83  00 


00  00 


125  00 

IOC  00 

100  00 

75  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARlES-CoimsoKD. 


ipal  Humboldt  Evening 

pal  Horace  Mann  Evening 

pal  (Franklin,  Minion  and  Richmond) 

pals  of  other  Evening  Schools 

ant  to  Principal  Lincoln  Evening 

Principals  of  Washini^n  and  Business  Evening  Schools. 

ants  Evening  Scho9l8 

er  of  High  School  Classes  in  Evening  Schools 

Teacher  Mechanical  Drawing,  Lincoln  Evening 

er  of  Physics,  Lincoln  Evening 


EVENiXO  AXD   IIIOII   SCHOOL   SUBSTITUTE  TBACIIBRS. 

tutes,  Evening  Schools,  $20  00  per  month,  with  $1  50  additional 
mpcnsation  for  each  evening  engaged  in  teaching  a  class, 
tutes.  High  School,  per  day,  when  teaching 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


pal 


rincipal 

iv  Kindergarten  Work  and  Music. 


SPECIAL  TEACHER.*}. 

sr  of  Physical  Culture 

r  of  Cooking  (Miss  K.  E.  Whitaker) ... 

r  of  Cooking  (Mis3  K.  R.  Paxton) 

r  of  Cooking  (Miss  L.  A.  Tjomy) 

rs  of  Sewing 

r  of  Manual  Training  (R.  E.  Eldridge) 

r  of  Manual  Training 

r  of  Histoiy,  with  Stereopticon 


PER   MONTH. 


$85  00 
75  00 

100  00 
60  00 
50  00 
60  00 
50  00 
50  00 
60  00 
50  00 


5  00 


175  00 

100  00 

I 

45  00 

100  00 

75  00 

74  00 

60  00 

60  00 

100  00 

60  00 

100  00 

30 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES-Coxcludbd. 


OFnCI  ASD  SHOP  BMPLOYRBS. 

AwisUnt  Secretaries,  each 

Secretary  Board  of  Examiners 

Typewriter— Office  Board  of  Education . . 

Typewriter-  Office  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Mcssen^r— Office  Board  of  Education 

Messen^r— Office  Superintendent 

Storekeeper 

Assistant  Storekeeper 

Inspector  of  Buildings  and  Head  Carpenter 

Scavenger 

Teanistcr 


PBK  MOKTH. 


$150  00 
S5  00 
70  00 
50  OO 

no  00 

100  00 
150  00 
100  00 
150  OO 

no  00 

9i  50 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES.  JUNE,  1897. 


7  evening  substitutes  (Receiviiifc  #1.50  additional  for  evening  when  teaching) 

28  day  substitutes 

23  probationary  teachers,  in  their  first  year 

3  probationary  teachers,  in  their  second  year  of  probation 

3  probationary  teachers,  in  their  first  year,  with  three  dollars  additional  for 

one  year's  experience  in  Grammar  Work 

97  teachers  in  Evening  Schools  and  Sewing  teachers 

2  probationary  teachers  with  ^.00  additiona'.  for  two  years'  experience  in 

Grammar  Work 

10  primary  teachers,  with  two  years'  experience 

3  grammar  teachers,  with  two  years'  experience ! 

16  primary  teachers,  with  three  years'  experience 

4  g-rammar  teachers,  with  three  years'  experience 

18  primary  teachers,  with  four  years'  experience 

2  g-rammar  teachers,  with  four  years'  experience 

13  primary  teachers,  with  five  years'  experience. 

28  grammar  teachers,  with  five  years'  experience  and  primary  teachers  witli 

six  years'  experience 

22  primary  teachers,  with  seven  years'  experience. ..  

42  grammar  teacher',  with  six  years'  experience,  and  the  maximum  salary 

paid  to  teachers  with  primary  certificates 

19  primary  teachers,  with  eight  years'  experience 

10  grammar  teachers,  with  seven  years'  experience 

9  primary  teachen,  with  nine  years'  experience 

1 1  grammar  teachers,  with  eight  years'  experience 

10  special  teachers,  and  teachers  in  the  Commercial   Department  of  the 

Polytechnic  High 

124  maximum  salary  paid  to  primary  teachers  with  ten  years  or  more  ex- 
perience  

12  grammar  teachers,  with  nine  yeint'  experience 


PBll  MOFTH. 

120  00 

40  00 

45  00 

47  50 

48  00 

50  00 

51  00 

55  00 

56  00 

57  60 

59  00 

60  00 

62  00 

62  50 

65  00 

67  50 

68  00 

70  00 

71  00 

73  00 

74  00 

75  00 

76  00 

77  00 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES-Coxtixled. 


PER  MOXTU. 


151  maximum  salary  paid  to  grammar  teachers,  with  ten  years'  experience  or 
more,  teaching  the  fifth,  eixth  and  seventh  grades 

3  grammar  teachers  with  ten  years'  experience  teaching  the  eighth  and 

ninth  grades 

4  primary  teachers  at  their  maximmu  salaries,  with  $5.00  additional  for 

teaching  French  or  German 

132  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  eighth  anJ  n'nth  grade  grammar  teachers  and 

to  teachers  in  recei'  ing  grades 

7  urramroar  teachers  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  t;ra  jes,  at  ti.eir  maximum 
with  ^.00  additional  for  teaching  French  or  German 

1  grammar  teacher  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  with  ten  3'ears'  experi- 

ence, receiving  an  additional  95.00  for  teaching:  French  or  German 

3  (grammar  teaclicrs  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  at  their  maximum,  with 

$5.00  additional  for  teaching  French  or  German 

2  grammar  teachers  with  maximum  salary  of  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades 

and  $10.00  extra  for  yard  supervision ■ 

6  teachers 

2  teachers  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades,  at  their  maximum,  with  910.00 

extra  for  supervising  the  girls'  yard  during  recess 

14  teachers  of  Cooking,  Spanish,  and  Manual  Training,  several  principals, 

lecturers  in  History  and  High  School  assistants  in  their  first  year 

7  several  principals  of  ungraded  schools  and  assistants  in  High  Schools,  with 

one  year's  experience 

4  principals  of  Primary  School  and  assistants  in  High  Schools,  with  two  years' 

experience 

27  vice  principals,  principal  of  (he  Lincoln  Evening  and  teacher  of  Physical 
Culture 

15  principals  of  Prhuary  Schools  and  assistants  in  High  Schools,  with  three 

years*  experience 

15  principals  of  Primary  Schools 


979  00 

80  00 

81  00 

83  00 

84  00 
So  00 

t>$  00 

S9  00 
90  00 

93  00 

100  00 

110  00 

120  00 

125  00 

130  00 
135  00 
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KUMBEB  OP  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES-Cokclided. 


19  Msistant*  in  High  Schools,  at  their  maxiroum  salary. 

2  principals  of  Primary  Schools 

13  heads  of  departments  In  High  Schools 

2  principals  of  Primary  Schools  with  eighteen  classes. 

2  Tice-principals  of  High  Schools 

17  principals  of  Grammar  Schools  and  Normal  School. . 

4  principals  of  Gramoutf  Schools  with  eighteen  classes. 

3  principals  of  High  Schools 


974 

939  regular  teachers. 
28  day  school  substitutes. 
7  evening  substitutes. 

974  Total  number  of  teachers. 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  in  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools. 

Average  High  Schools 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  to  female  teachers  in  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools 

Average  High  Schools 


PU  MONTH. 

$140  00 

150  00 

• 

155  00 

100  00 

166  00 

175  00 

200  00 

250  00 

134  25 
153  20 

79  54 
118  66 
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GENERAL  S5TATISTICS. 


Number  of  Normal  8chooH 

Number  of  High  Schools 

Number  of  Polytechnic  High  Schools. 

Number  of  Grammar  Schools 

Number  of  Primary  Schools 

Number  of  Evening  Schools 

Total  number  of  schools 

Number  of  brick  school  buildings  owned  by  the  department 
Number  of  wooden  school  buildings  owned  by  the  departm't 
Number  of  buildings  rented  by  the  department 

Total  number  of  buildings  used  by  the  department. 


1806. 


1 

9 
1 

20 

46 

6 


76 


7 

66 

5 


78 


1897. 


1 

3 

1 

20 

51 

11 

87 

7 

66 

7 


80 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


i 


1£90. 

1897 

Enrollment  in  the  Normal  School 

98 

1,204 

644 

88,517 

4,972 

105 

Enrollment  in  the  Hit^h  Schools 

1,304 

Enrollment  in  the  Polytechnic  Hijfh  School 

Enrollment  in  thu  OraniniAr  A,nrl  Primary  Schools 

802 

39,086 

5.267 

Enrollment  in  the  Eveninir  Sc^hnols 

Total  enrollment  

45,435 

46.564 

Total  average  number  belonging 

35,556 

00.5 

940.8 

462 

30,011.6 

2,003.4 

S.'>,456 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  Normal  School 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  High  Schools. ..   . 

96 
1.005 

Average  daily  attendance  In  the  Polytechnic  High  School. . . . 
Average  dally  attendance  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 
Average  daily  attendance  in  Evening  Schools 

500 
29,644 
2,286 

Total  average  dally  attendance 

88,606.3 

83,631 
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CLASSIFICATION- J  t'NK,  18d7. 


Ninth  Grade. . . 
Eighth  Omde. 
Seventh  Grade. 
Sixth  Gnule... 
Fifth  Grade  . . . 
Fourth  Grade.. 
Third  Grade... 
Second  Grade. . 
First  Grade. . . . 


NI'MBBR. 


1,346 
1^15 
2,007 
3,450 
3,889 
4,543 
4,418 
4,543 
5,489 


TOTAL, 


High,  Normal  and  Evening  Specials. 


:J2,209 
2,586 


34,7»5 


oun^Kinrni.^' — . 


SCHOOL  CENSUS  MARSHAL'S  RBPOHT  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 

JUNE  80,  1897. 


Number  of  white  children  between  6  and  17  yean  oi  afl^e— 

Boys 

Girli 

Total 

Number  of  Negro  children  between  6  and  17  yean  of  age— 

Boye, 

Girla 

Totol 

Native  born  Mongolians  between  5  and  17  yean  of  age- 
Boys  

Girls 

T(»U1 

Total  number  of  census  children   between  5  and  17  yean  of 

age 

Number  of  children  under  5  yean  of  age— 

White 

Negro 

Mongolian 

Total 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
atteiitled  public  schools  at  any  time  during  the  st:hool  year 

Number  of  (,'hildrcn  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
iittendeil  private  schools,  but  no  public  schools  at  any 
time  during  the  year 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
not  attended  school  at  any  time  during  the  school  year. . . 

Nativity  of  children - 

Native  bom 

foreign  bom 


23,171 
84 

411 


95,SS9 
3,167 


73,1. 


—  SO 


^408 


1-^^840 


23,666 


46,871 


^,^ 


t9 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  TUE  NUMBER  OF    CHILDREN  IN  THE  CITY  FROM 

1888  TO  1807,  INCLUSIVE. 

As  reported  by  the  Census  Marshals. 


Undbr  Ssvbntbrm  Ykars  or  Aoi. 


May,   1888. 
"      1889. 


NUMBBR. 


1800. 

1891. 

1802. 

1893. 

1804 

1805. 

180« 

1807 


81,171 
83,314 
84.531 
86,493 
87,774 
88,667 
92,026 
93,558 
94,925 
98.506 


COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    OF    THE   WHOLE    NUMBER    ENROLLED    AND     THE 
AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  18S5. 


^liog  the  year  ending  Juno  30, 1885. . 
^Qiiog  the  year  ending  June  30, 1886. . 
^Qiitig  the  year  ending  June  30, 1887.. 
^>ing  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888 . . 
^>liig  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880. . 
^riQg  the  year  ending  June  30, 1800. . 
u ring  the  year  ending  June  30, 1801 . . 
^•^n^  the  year  ending  June  30,  1802  . 
-»ios  the  year  ending  June  30,  1803. . 
**^«»K  the  year  ending  June  30, 1891 . . 
■**'iti|f  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895. 
'^•injr  the  year  ending  June  30,  1806. 
^»^Hjj  the  year  ending  June  30,  1807. 


Number 
Enrolled. 

,      Average  Dally 
Attendance. 

43,265 

32,183 

43.140 

32.146 

43,311 

31,316 

42,330 

30,191 

42,626 

81,609 

42,026 

31,352 

43,626 

31,809 

46,172 

3?,434 

45,775 

32,799 

44,349 

3J,939 

44.822 

33.019.9 

45,435 

33,508 

46,564 

33.631 
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Nl'MBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT-JUNE,  1897. 


Number  of  teachers  in  Normal  School 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  Schools— Boys',  Girls'  and  Mission 

Number  of  teachers  in  Polytechnic  HiRh  School 

Number  of  teachers  in  grammar  grades  (including  Vice> Principals). 

Number  of  teachers  in  primary'  grades 

Number  of  teachers  in  Evening  Schools 

Number  of  Orammar  and  Primary  Principals  without  classes 

Number  of  unassigned  teachers  and  substitutes,  day  schools 

Number  of  regular  substitute  teachers,  evening  schools 

Number  of  teachers  Physical  Culture 

Number  of  teachers  Cooking 

Number  of  teachers  Manual  Training 

Number  of  teachers  History 

Number  of  teachers  Scwinjf 


Total  number  of  teachers 

Whole  number  of  principals  (included  in  total) 

Number  of  principals  not  required  to  teach  a  class  (included  in  total) 
Number  of  vice-principals  (included  in  total) 


Men 


18 
7 

11 
3 

32 

12 

1 
1 


Women. 

S 

18 

12 

1»4 

490 

65 

43 

40 

6 

3 


Total 

S 

S« 

19 

205 

50i 

07 

55 

40 

7 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

»:♦ 

S4 
b9 
30 
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IBER  OF  TEACKEBS  tNFI>ePABTUENT  BY  GBADBS-JtNE,  II 


SCHOtlLB. 
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NUMBER  OF  TBACHERfi  IH  DEFABTUBNT  BY  OBADES,  JUNE,  IStT^  CornmiD. 


Ji-B«rHiii  PrlniAfjr 


MoDnie  rrlikuj>, , . 
Jfuuldii  l-riiuuT 
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I  OF  TBACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BY  GRADES,  JUNE.  18»7-CoxTiKtn>. 


SCHOOLS. 


0 

5 

1 

B 

h 

< 

8 

Total.  .   . 

3 

i : 

0 
i 

s 

m 

■■  a 

• 

•            t        • 

rimary. 


imar. 


mary. 


muy 

iimaiy 

J  Grammar. 


imary. ., 
titnarj. 
T 


Grammar. 


nary. 


imary 

nary 

tt  Primary. 


EvENrso  Schools. 


1 
1 
5 


6 
3 
4 

7 

3 

9 

8 
12 

5 

2  ' 

1 

7 
17 

2 
17 

3 


9 

18 

5 

9 

4 

15 

9 

13 

5 

2 

1 

14 

18 

3 

18 

4 


15 
3 

10 
9 
7 

10 

24 
3 
1 
2 

13 


9 

^ 

6 

i 

5 

i  i' 
I  « 

I    5 

j.... 

I    '■ 

1 

1     I 


9 

12 

5 

9 

3 

14 

9 

13 

5 

2 

1 

11 

18 

3 

18 

4 


6 
2 
4 
I 

6 

8 

19 

3 


1 
12 
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NUMBER  OP  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT  BV  GRADES,  JUNE,  )W7-Caiici.DD 
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Numbjr  of  teachers  who  are  '^raduateH  of  the  Oalifornia  State  Normal  Schools OS 

Number  of  teachers  who  are  tfradua'e*  of  any  other  State  Normal  School 17 

Nunjber  of  toachcrd  who  hold  Life  Diplomas .  472 

Number  of  teachcro  who  hold  State  Edueatiunal  Dipio  uas lib 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  Hijjh  Sch03l  Certift':atet» 75 

N  afii>>er  of  teachers  who  hold  County  or  Grammar  Grade  Certificates S.'M 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  County  or  Primary  Grade  Certificates 65 

Number  of  teachers  who  subscribe  to  some  Fklucational  Journal 725 


SCHOOL  FUND,  1897-98. 


On  Hay  26,  1S97,  the  Board  of  Education,  as  required  by  law,  adopted  the  followinj; 
estimate  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Department  durinjir  the  fiscal  year 
1807-93,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  Boar!  of  Supervisors :] 

For  salaries,  supplies  and  operating  expenses $1,128,488  87 

For  general  repairs 223,170  00 

For  permanent  improvements 555,000  00 

For  deficit  in  teachers'  salaries,  1896-97 115,500  00 


Total r2,022,158  87 

Subsequently  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor,  and  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Sui>enn- 
t4-n<Jent  submitted  the  followin;^  as  hi4  estimate  of  the  amount  needed: 

For  salaries,  supplies  tnd  operating  expenses $1,107,000  00 

For  general  repairs  (inolu  ling  new  vaults) 67,500  00 

For  permanent  improvements 90,500  00 

For  deficit  in  teachers'  salaries,  1896-97 I  lfi,5C0  00 


Tottl $1,380,500  00 
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NilMES  AKD   LOCATIONS   OP   SCHOOLS    AND    DESCRIPTION  OF 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

ADAMS  COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOL-Eighbeen  cUines.  Eddy  street,  between  Polk  street  and 
Van  Ness  avenue.  Adolph  Herbst,  Prlncipftl ;  Katherlne  T.  MoColgsn,  V1ce-Princip«l.  Lot  io 
Block  62  W.  A..  1371  x  120  feet.  Three  storj  frame  building.  18  rooms ;  ereot«d  July.  1875. 
Cost.  $37,400. 

AGA8SIZ  PRIMARY  SCHOOL- Twelve  classes.    Bartlett  street,  between  Twenty-eeoond  and 
Twenty -third  streets.    Miss  Sarah  J.  Jones.  Principal.    Lot  in  Mission  Block  136. 150  x  S50  feet 
Also  occupied  by  Horace  Mann  Grammar  School.    Three  story  12  class  frame  building,  erected 
in  1892.    Cost.  925,706.46. 

BERNAL  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Nine  classes.  Cortland  avenue,  between  Andover  avenue  aod 
Moultrie  street.  Miss  Mary  E.  Keating.  Principal.  Lot  in  Qift  Map  No.  2.  140  x  148  feet  8i 
Inches.  One  story  frame  building,  four  rooms;  erected  August  1,  1881.  Cost,  $4,448  75.  Ad- 
dition August,  1890;  oast,  $933.15.    Bailding  r*isei  and  changed  to  12  rooms.  1895 ;  cost,  $15,384 . 

BROADWAY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL- Fifteen  classes.  Broadway  street,  between  Powell  and 
Mason  streets.  Miss  Jean  Parker,  Principal ;  Miss  Amy  O.  Campbell,  Vioe-Prindpai.  Lot  in 
Block  157.  L->t  1.  65  feet  2  inches  x  137^  feet ;  Lot  2,  30  feet  x  91  feet  8  inches ;  Lot  3,  39  feet  9 
inches  x  91  feet  8  inches.  Three  story  brick  building,  15  rooms  ;  altered  from  old  Jewish  870* 
agogue  at  a  cost  of  $12,910. 

BUENA  VISTA  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Four  classes.  York  street,  between  Solano  and  Batte 
streets.  Miss  Amelia  G.  Catlin.  Principal.  Lot  in  Potrero  Block  39.  100  x  ItOO  feet.  One  story 
frame  building.  4  rooms ;  erected  December,  1880.    Cost.  $8,129.80. 

BURNETT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Eleven   claisses     Corner   Fourteenth   avenue   and  L  8tre^«^- 
William  W.  Stone,  Principal.    Lot  in  South  San  Francisco  Homestead,   Block  289.    Lo^      ^\ 
75  x  100  feet.    Lot  2,  75  x  lOO  feet.    Two  story  frame  building,  12  rooms ;  erected  in  1869  at  a  c- 
of  s^l2.775.     Additions.  August,  1882;  cost,  $2,929.50. 

CHINESE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Three  classes.  916  Clay  street.  Miss  Roee  Thayer,  Princt] 
Property  occupied  by  this  school  is  rented  at  a  monthly  rental  of  $95. 

CLEMENT  GRAMVIAR  SCHOOL -Fourteen  classes.    Geary  street,  between  Jones  and  Leav 
worth  streets.    Miss  Mary  E.  Callahan,  Principal ;  Miss  N.  F.  MeParland,  Vice-Principal, 
in  Block  253,  77i  x  137i  feet.    Three  story  frame  building,  16  rooms;  erected  in  1876.    C 
>^.600. 

CLEVELAND  PRIMARY  RCHOOL-Nine  classes.  Harrison  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleve 
streets.  Miss  Annie  E.  Slavan.  Principal.  Lot  in  Mission  Block  No.  8.  137|  x  1371  feet  Hi 
story  frame  building,  12  rooms ;  erected  in  1884.    Cost,  $26,033.36. 

COOPER  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.    Greenwich  street,  between  Jonea  and  Lean 
worth  stseets.    Mrs.  Celine  R.  Pechin,  Principal.    Lot  in  Block  337,    137|  x  137|  feet 
story  frame  building,  12  rooms ;  erected  in  1875.    Cost,  $29,825. 

COLUMBIA  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-SIxteen  classes.    Florida  street,  between  Twenty-fifth  a 
Twenty-sixth  streets.    Mrs.  Lizzie  K.  Burke.  Principal ;  Miss  N.  O'Loughlen.  Vloe-Prlnd: 
Lot  in  Missiou  Block  178.    Lot  1,  100  x  200  feet ;  Lot  2,  50  x  100  feet    Three  story  frame  bui 
ing.  16  rooms ;  erected  in  1876  at  a  cost  of  $25,700.    Alterations  in  1895  at  a  coat  of  $3,305. 

CROCKER  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-Twelve  classes.    Page  street,  near  Baker  street.    WUliam 
Edwarls.   Principal;   Mm.  H.J.   Bain.  Vice- Principal.    Lot  in  Block  523,  W.  A.,   137|  x  I 
feet    Two  story  frame  building.  8  rooms ;  erected  in  1888.    Cost  $19,887.    New  work  to  mi 
12  rooiis  In  1894  at  a  cost  of  $6,660.15. 
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DBNMAN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Sixteen  classes.  Northwest  comer  of  Bosh  and  Taylor  streets. 
Azro  L.  Mann.  Principal ;  Mrs.  Etta  M.  Baumgardoer.  Vioe-Princlpal.  Lot  in  Block  820. 
1371 1 1371  feet.  Three  story  brick  building  with  mansard  roof  and  enpola,  16  rooms ;  erected 
in  1864  At  a  cost  of  $52,864.    Concrete  wall  erected  in  1892  at  a  cost  of  $1,380.75. 

DOUGLASS  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Eight  classes.  Corner  of  Collingwood  and  Nineteenth 
streets.  Miss  Winifred  L.  Tarpy,  Principal.  Lot  in  Homer's  Addition.  135  x  136  feet.  Two 
story  frame  building.  8  rooms  ;  erected  in  1896.    Cost,  $38,787.86. 

DUDLEY  STONE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Seven  classes.  Haight  street,  between  Lott  street  and 
Masonic  arenue.  Miss  S.  H.  Earle.  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  657,  W.  A.,  1371  x  1371  feet.  Two 
story  frame  building.  8  rooms;  erected  in  189&-96.    Cost,  $28.765J0. 

EDISON  PRIMARY  BCHOOL-Nine  classes.  Comer  of  Church  and  HUl  streeU.  Miss  Anna 
B.  Ohalmers,  Principal.  Lot  in  Mission  Block  90.  101  feet  9  inches  x  114  feet.  Three  story 
frame  building,  9  rooms ;  erected  in  1890.   Cost  $27,936. 

EMER30N  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twel?e  classes.  Pine  street,  between  Scott  and  Derisadero 
streets.  Miis  Sarah  M.  Wilson,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  460.  W.  A.,  1374x1371  feet.  Two  story 
frame  building.  8  rooms ;  erected  in  188a  Cost,  $20,779.  Additions  in  1886  at  a  cost  of  $700 
Addition  in  1894  at  a  eost  of  16.603.55. 

EVERETT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Fifteen  classes.    Sanchez  street,  between  Sixteenth  and  Sev- 
enteenth streets.    Mrs.  Prances  A.  Banning.  Principal;  Cecil  W.  Mark,  Vice-Principal.    lA>t 
in  Minion  Block  95,  125x160  feet.    Two  story  frame  building.  8  rooms ;  erected  in  1878.    Cost, 
$16,169.47.    Additional  six  rooms  added  in  1891  at  a  oost  of  $7,963.20. 

FAIRMOUNT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  Twel?e  classss.  Chenery  street,  near  Randall  street.  Miss 
Clara  M.  Johnson,  Principal.  Lot  in  Fairmount  Tract.  Block  29.  Lot  1.  112x125  feet ;  lot  2. 
62x175  feet.  Two  story,  eight  room  frame  building  erected  in  1877.  Cost,  $14,467-25;  additional 
work  ia  1891  and  1893  by  department  carpenters. 

FARALLON  SCHOOL— One  class.  Farallon  Islands.  Miss  Daisy  A.  Doud.  Principal.  Property 
occupied  by  this  school  on  Farallon  Island  is  free  from  any  rental  charge. 

FRANKLIN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL- Fifteen  classes.  Eighth  street,  near  Bryant  street.  R.  D. 
Faulkner.  Princlpai ;  Misx  Kate  MacDonsId,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  410.  110x275  feet. 
Property  ala>  occupied  by  Staufurd  Primary  School.  Three  story,  eighteen  room  frame  building 
erected  in  1871.    Cost  $25,860. 

FREMONT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-  Eight  classes.  McAllister  street,  between  Baker  and  Broderick 
streets.  Miss  Rose  Goldsmith,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  530,  W.A..  137U137i  f«et.  Two  story, 
eight  room  frame  building  erected  in  1892.    Cost.  $24,873.95. 

GARFIELD  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Union  street,  between  Kearny  and  Mont- 
gomery streets.  Miss  Mary  A.  Scherer,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  62, 137|xl37|  feet.  Two  story, 
twelve  room  frame  btdlding  erected  in  1854.  Cost.  $33,321.  Alterations  and  repairs  in  1864  cost 
$1,734;  alterations  and  repairs  in  1866  oost  $1,900. 

CIRLB'  HIGH  SCHOOL -Fourteen  classes.  Scott  street,  near  Geary  street.  Elisha  Brooks, 
Principal;  Geo.  O.  Mitchell,  Vice-Principal.  This  school  is  not  boilt  on  school  property,  but  on 
property  belonging  to  the  city,  and  which  originally  formed  a  part  of  Hamilton  B'luare.  In  1870 
the  Board  of  Education  obtained  permission  to  use  a  portion  for  ereotion  of  school  building. 
Lot  used  for  Girls'  High  and  Hamilton  Grammar  schools  Is  276  feet  frontage  on  Soott  street  by 
341  feet  3  inches  on  Geary  and  O'Farrell  streets.  Three  story  and  basement  brlok  building  begun 
in  1890  ftod  accepted  In  1892.  at  a  ecst  of  $119,389.27. 
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GOLDP^N  GATE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Eight  cU^ses.  Golden  Gate  avenue,  between  Pfcm  and 
Soolt  streets.  Un.  Aorelia  Griffith,  PrioctiMa.  Lot  in  Block  433  W.  A.,  IO0xU7i  fort.  Ote 
•tory  fFMue  building  erected  in  1867,  at  a  cost  of  9^1,370.  Boildinf  n^sed  and  foot  rooms  added 
in  ISn,  at  cost  96.090. 

GRANT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Eight  ciassea.  Pacific  aTeooe  aud  Baker  street.  Miss  Ids  E 
Shaw.  Principal.  Lot  in  block  546  W.  A..  137^x137^  feet.  Tvo  story,  eight  room  frams  boDdinc 
erected  lu  1892.    Cost  918.499  40. 

HAIGHT  PRIMARY  80H00L-Tw<;l?e  classes.  Mission  street,  between  Twenty-afth  andTvotr 
sixth  streeU.  Miss  Mary  A.  Haswell.  Principal.  Lot  in  Mission  Bluck  183.  150x]]7i  fwt. 
Three  story  frsnie  building,  13  rooms,  erected  in  1879.    Cost,  $22,48t(.60. 

HAMILTON  GRAMMAR  8CHOOL-8ixteen  classes.  Gear)  street,  between  Pierce  and  Sc(>:t 
iitreets.  William  A.  Robertson,  Principal ;  Miss  ElU  J.  Morton.  Vice- Principal ;  Miss  Ids  6 
Strauss.  Vice-PrincipaL  This  school  occupies  a  part  of  the  lot  noted  in  the  deecriptioa  of  the 
Girls'  High  School.  Three  story  frame  building  of  12  rooms  wirh  one  st  jry  frame  wings  *itii  < 
rooms  erected  in  1875.    Cost,  936.650. 

HANCOCK  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-Elereu  classes.  Filbert  street,  between  Tajlor  and  Joaa 
Ntreets.  Miss  M.  McKenzle,  Principal ;  Chas.  W.  Moores,  Vice- Principal.  Lot  in  Blook  t^ 
100  X  130  feet.  Three  story  frame  building  erected  in  1866.  Cost,  $16,530.  Building  altered  t<> 
twelve  class  rooms  in  1895.    Oust,  $16,000. 

HARRISON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Kight  classes.  Grore street,  near  Larkin  street.  Mia  Unie 
McElroy,  Principal.  Lot  In  Block  3.  W.  A..  137i  x  130  feet.  Original  building  erected  io  I^ 
at  a  cost  of  $6,808,  Additions  made  in  1865  at  a  cost  of  $3,590.  Building  raised  and  tgsin 
enlarged  in  1872  at  a  cost  of  $6,545.    New  vaults  constructed  in  1896  at  a  cost  of  $5,330. 

HAWTHORNE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL- Eleven  classes.  Shotwell  street,  between  TwcntjKCODJ 
aud  Tweuty-ttiird  Htreets.  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Mann,  Principal.  Lot  in  Mission  block  138, 122|ili^> 
feet.  Two  «tory  frame  buildin;?,  3  ro<ims ;  erected  in  1867.  Cost,  J?8, 000.  Two  story,  two  roon- 
addition  ei-ecte<t  in  1892  at  a  cost  of  $2,600. 

H  EARST  GRAMMAR  .SCHOOL -Fourteen  cIsMes.  Corner  Hermann  and  Fillmore streeU  >i^^ 
Nettie  A.  Wooda,  Principal;  CapUin  A.  J.  Itsell,  Vice- Principal.  Lot  in  Block  374  W.  A..  1^3 
x  213  feet.  Two  story  eight-roum  frame  building  erected  in  1888.  Cost,  930.637  50.  AddiUont 
in  1889,  at  a  cost  of  ?3,369  85. 

HENRY  DURANT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Twelve  classes.  Turk  street  between  Bnchaoso  v>a 
Webster  streets.  .Mrs.  Georgia  Washburn,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  281  W.  A.,  137}  x  ISO  fM^ 
Three  story  twelve  room  frame  building  erected  in  1877.    Cost,  $18,294  35. 

HORACE  MANN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-Seventeen  classes.     Valencia  street  between  Tventj- 
second  and  Twenty-third  streets.    Joseph  O'Connor,  Principal;  Miss  Caroline  E.  Beoksi^ 
Vice-Principal;  W.  D.  Kingsbury.  Vice-Principal.    Lot  in  Mission  Block  136.  150  x  250  feet,abo 
occupied  by  Agassiz  School.    Three  story  eighteen-room  building  erected  in  1873;    cost,  fS5.^ 
Additions  in  1886  ;  cost.  $2,289  63. 

IIVMBOLDT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL -Twelve  classes.  Golden  Gate  avenue  near  Hyde  street.  VJ^ 
Mary  A.  Csstlehun,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  286,  110  x  137i  fett.  Three  story  twelTe-rt<m 
frame  building  erected  in  1879 ;  cost,  $27,426. 

HUNTER'S  POINT  SCHOOL-  One  class.    Levi  Bowman,  Princjiial.    Property  cccu^ed  by  tha 
school  is  rente  1  at  a  monthly  rental  of  $5. 
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IRVING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL- Eight  claaMS.  Broadway  b«tiire6n  Montgomery  aud  Sansome 
Btreeta.  Mias  Caroline  B.  Barlow,  Prinoipah  Lot  in  Block  47,  6Sf  x  137}  feet.  Two  story 
right-room  frame  building  erected  in  187L    Cost,  $14,617. 

IRVING  SCOTT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL- Fourteen  daaees.  Tennessee  near  Twenty-second  street. 
Mist  H.  M.  Faircbild,  PrincipaL  Lot  in  Potrero  Block  373.  150  x  200  feet.  Two  story  eight-class 
frame  building  erected  in  1877.  Cost,  912,834.81.  Old  building  moved  and  addit!onal  new  two 
story  niue-room  frame  building  erected  in  1895.    Cost,  122.893.20. 

JAMES  LICK  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Fourteen  classes.    Comer  Noe  and  Twenty-flfth  streeU 
Philip  Prior.  Principal;  Miss  A  J.  Clark.  Vice- Principal.    Lot  in  Horner's  Addition  Block  163 
1!4  X  160  feet.    One  story  frame  building  erected  in  1874.    Coit,  $6,950.    Building  raised  and  four 
rooms  added  in  1881.    Cost,  95,760.80.    Building  again  raised  and  four  rooms  added  in  1895. 
Cost.  f9.277. 

JOHN  SWETT  GRAMMAR  SCKOOL-Eigbteen  classes.  McAllister  street  between  Franklin 
and  Gough  streets.  Albert  Lyser,  Principal;  Selden  Sturges,  Vice- Principal;  Mrs.  Clara  J. 
Bigf  low.  Vior-PrincipaL  Lot  in  Block  136  W.  A..  137i  by  120  feet.  Three  story  frame  building 
with  wings,  eighteen  rooms,  erected  in  1870.  at  cost  of  ^,860. 

JEFFERSON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Nine  classes.  Tehama  between  First  and  Second  streets. 
Misa  Paulhie  Hart  Principal.  Lot  in  Blcok  348,  irregular  in  size,  about  118  x  155  feet.  Three 
story  sixteenroom  brick  building  erected  in  1866.    Cost,  $37,910. 

LAFAYETTE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Eight  classes.  Comer  Filbert  aud  Kearny  streets.  Mrs.  M. 
L.  O'Neal,  Principal.  Lot  hi  Block  82,  137i  x  137&  feet.  Two  story  eight-room  frame  building 
erected  in  1867.    Cost.  $8,000. 

LAGUNA  HONDA  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Two  classes.    Seveuth  avenue  between  I  and  J  streets  • 
Miss  Katherine  F.  Cssey.  Priacipal.     Lot  in  Block  678,  west  of  First  avenue,  150  x  240  feet 
Building  formerly  on  Block  775.    One  story  frame  erectt^d  in  1872.    Cost,  $2,750.    Moved  tu 
present  location  hi  1892.    Cost.  $2,000. 

LE  CONTE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Nine  claaises.  Powell  street  between  Washington  and  Jackson 
streets.  Miss  Mary  M.  Murphy,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  160.  68}  x  137|  feet.  Two  story  frame 
building  erected  in  1851.  purchased  with  lot.  Additions.  1862,  91,700.  Addition  of  two  rooms 
In  1880.    Cost.  $1,970. 

LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-Sixteen  classes.  Fifth  street  near  Market  street.  James  T. 
Hamilton,  Principal;  Ebeuezer  Knowlton,  Vice-Principal;  William  A.  Leggett,  Vice  Principal. 
Lot  in  Block  371,  275  x  275  feet,  occupied  also  by  Webster  Pr<mary  School.  A  portion  of  this 
lot  fronting  275  feet  on  Market  street  by  100  feet  in  depth  is  rented  to  various  persons.  The  two 
schools  named  occupy  the  balance  of  the  property  fronting  175  feet  on  Fifth  street  by  275  feet  in 
depth.  Three  story  and  basemeut  brick  building  erected  in  1865  at  a  cost  of  $93,940.  Partially 
destroyed  by  fire  February  22.  1871,  and  rebuUt  at  a  oost  of  926,762.09.  In  January.  1869.  a 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  made  by  W.  T.  Garratt  of  French  bronze  weighing  1.550  pounds, 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  building  at  expense  of  citizens. 

LONGFELLOW  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Eleven  classes.  Silver  street  between  Second  and  Third 
streets.  Miss  Jennie  Smith,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  358.  Occupied  also  by  Rinoon  Grammar 
School.  Property  irregular,  one  portion  fronting  on  Silver  street  88  x  70  feet  and  rear  lot  adjoin- 
ing being  100  x  185  feet.  Three  story  frame  buUding  erected  in  1875.  Cost,  $31,997.  Additions 
ul884.    Cost,  $1,474.    New  vaults  added  in  1896.    Cost.  $3,980. 

LOWBLL  HIGH  SCHOOL— Thirteen  classes.  Sutter  street  between  Oough  and  Octavia  streets. 
Vtmok  Morion,  Principal;  A.  E.  KeUogx.  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  156  W.  A.,  137i  x  120& 
feek  Three  story  eighteenroom  frame  building  erected  in  1875.  Coat,  $37,690.  Additions  in 
1888.    Cort,  $6^964.86. 
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MADISON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Four  oImms.    OImj  street  between  Walnut  Mid  Laarel 

MiM  Elizftbsth  F.  Bartlett,  Prinoip»L    Lot  in  Block  816  W.  A.,  1S7|  x  IStl  t^^t.    One  sloiy 
four-olMi  frame  building  erected  in  1888.    Cost,  ^,902.50. 

MARSHALL  PRIMARY  SOHOOL-TwelTe  cUnes.  Minion  etreet  between  Fifteenth  and  Six- 
teenth streeta,  rear  Mission  Grammar  School.  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Walker,  PrindpaL  Lot  is 
Mission  Block  35,  100  z  182  feet;  also  occupied  by  Bflssion  Grammar  School.  Two  story  in- 
class  frame  bqllding  erected  in  1860.    Cost,  $11,383. 

MISSION  GRAMMAR  SOHOOL-Fourteen  classes.  Mission  street  between  Fifteenth  and  8U- 
teenth  streeta  Bflss  N.  F.  Sullivan,  Acting-Principal;  Miss  N.  G.  SulllTan,  Acting  Vics-Priod- 
pal.  Lot  in  Mission  Block  36,  300  x  182  feet.  Also  occupied  by  Marshall  Primacy  Bebool. 
Three  story  twelve-class  frame  building  erected  in  1875.  Cost,  928,325.  Additions  in  IW' 
Cost.  91.390. 

MISSION  HIGH  SCHOOL— Two  classes.  Valencia  street  between  Twenty-second  and  Twsotj- 
third  streets.  Joseph  O'Connor,  Acting-Principal.  Temporary  quarters  occupied  in  Honee 
Mann  Grammar  School.  New  lot  in  Mission  Block  85,  comer  of  Eighteenth  and  Dolores  ibeeti 
398  X  194  feet.    Purchased  in  1896.  for  958.500. 

MONROB  PRIMARY  SCHOOL -Six  classes.  Comer  of  London  street  and  China  avenue.  MiH 
Annie  M.  Hagerty.  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  14.  Excelsior  Homestead,  160  x  100  feet  T«(kUh 
building  moved  to  this  lot  in  1884.  Addition  in  1889.  Cost.  9813.  AddiUon  in  1892.  Cost.!^' 
Addition  in  1896,  by  department. 

.MOULDER  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Ten  classes.  Comer  Page  and  Gough  streeU.  Mrs.  Katberise 
E.  Brogan.  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  145  W.  A..  137i  x  120  feet.  Two  story  eightolssi  ftsme 
building  erected  in  1884.  Cost.  $17,566.75.  Two  story  two-room  addition  erected  in  1891  Ooit. 
93.534.30. 

NOE  VALLEV  PRIMA^RY  SCHOOL -Two  classes.  Comer  Noe  and  Jersey  streets  Mlaa  Ada 
Martin.  Principal.    Property  occupied  by  this  school  is  rented  at  a  monthly  rental  of  115. 

NORMAL  school-Two  classes.  Powell  street  between  Clay  aod  Sacramento  streets.  Mi« 
Laura  T.  Fowler,  Pnncipal;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitzgerald.  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Bloclc  137.  ®i 
X  137^  feet.  Two  story  brick  and  frame  buildlDg  with  wings  erected  in  1860.  Cost.  II7.963- 
AlteratioDE  in  1887.    Coat,  16.915.    Additional  room  buUt  in  1889.    Cost,  9598.15. 

OCKA.N  HOUSE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— One  class.  San  Miguel  road  near  Ocean  Honw  itisd. 
Daniel  J.  Delay.  Principal.  Lot  in  San  Miguel  Rancho,  100  x  240  feet.  One  story  two-cUx 
frame  building  erected  in  1871.  Cost.  $2,695.  Totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1878.  Rebuilt  in  1^79. 
at  cost  of  91.401.58. 

PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-Fourteen  classes.  Jackson  street  between  WebiWr 
and  Fillmore  streets.  Miss  Alice  M.  Stincen,  Principal;  Miss  Augusta  C.  Robertson,  Vloe- 
Principal.  Lot  in  Block  318  W.  A  ,  137|  x  1371  feet.  Three  story  fourteen-cUse  frame  buUdinS 
erected  in  1882.    Cost,  929,137.50. 

PARK  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-One  class.  Sixth  avenue  and  B  street.  Miss  S.  B.  Jenkins.  Piiod- 
pal.  (Station  H.)  Lot  In  Block  375  west  of  First  avenue,  150  x  240  feet.  One  story  frame  bviUi- 
iug  erected  in  1896. 


PEABODY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL -Eleven  classes.  West  Mission  street  between  Hermann  sad 
Ridley  streets.  Miss  Gertrude  H.  Oahalin,  PrincipaL  Lot  in  Block  Mtoslon  31, 133|  z  ISTI  fset. 
Three  story  fourteen-class  frame  buUding  erected  in  1880.  Cost.  918.306.75.  Additiona  In  18K. 
Cost,  9694.    Building  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1895,  and  repaired  at  oott  of  fS,00O. 
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POLYTECHNIC  HIGH  SCHOOL- EleTen  clavsei.  Bush  street  near  Stockton  street.  Walter  N. 
Bush.  Priocipal;  C.  H.  Ham,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  iu  Block  118,  137i  x  137i  feet.  Three  story 
frame  building  erected  in  1867.  Cost,  $26,390.  Two  story  brick  building  erected  in  1854.  Cost. 
^11.300;  torn  down  and  new  brick  building  erected  in  place  in  1894.    Cost,  $16,995  31. 

REDDING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Ten  classes.     Pine  street  between  Larkin  and  Polk  streeU 
Miss  Maty  Deane.  Principal.    Lot  iu  Block  14  W.  A  ,  200  x  120  feet.    Occupied  also  by  Depart- 
ment store-room.    School  occupies  part  fronting  on  Pine  street,  62i  x  1£0  feet.    Two  story  frame 
building  erected  in  1867.    Cost,  t8.000.    One  story  frame  building  erected  in  1857.    Cost.  $3,700. 

RICHMOND  PIUMARY  SCHOOL-Elght  classes.  First  avenue  near  Pomt  Lobos  avenue.  Mrs. 
Anua  E.  Tleman.  PrincipaL  Lot  iu  Academy  uf  Science  Lot  W.  A.,  O.  L.  R..  157  feet  and  seven 
inches  x  240  feet.  The  Board  of  Education  was  granted  permission  to  use  this  lot  for  school 
purposes.  Two  story  eight-class  frame  building  erected  in  1888,  at  cost  of  $18,677.25.  Additions 
and  new  vaults  ia  1^6. 

RINCON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  -Eleven  classes.  Silver  street,  between  Second  and  Thiid 
streets.  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Cleveland,  Principal ;  Miss  Christinti  Hart.  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in 
Block  358,  occupied  also  by  Longfellow  Primary  School.  Property  consists  of  two  lots.  No.  I. 
88  X  70  tett.  No.  2. 100  x  185  feet.  Two  story  frame  building  with  wings  erected  in  1861.  Cost, 
^^10.566.    Building  moved  and  altered  iu  1875  at  a  cost  of  sNfM5. 

SHERIDAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Five  classes.  Ocean  View.  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  MUes,  Pnncipal. 
Lot  in  Block  S,  R^lroad  Homestead  Association.  100  x  1^  feeU  Two  class,  frame  building 
erected  in  1886,  partially  by  residents  and  partially  by  the  School  Department.  Cost  to  the 
city,  #1,547.42.    New,  three  class  frame  building  erected  in  189S.    Cost,  $3,629.06. 

SHERMAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-  Eight  classes.  Union  street,  near  Franklin  straet.  Miss 
Jennie  M.  A.  Hurley,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  117,  W.  A..  137i  x  137i  feet.  Two  story  frame 
building.  8  rooms;  erected  in  1888.    Cast.  919.653. 

SOUTH  END  PRIMARY  SCHOOL^-Four  classes.  Somerset  street,  between  Feltou  and  Bur- 
rows streets.  Miss  Ida  E.  Coles,  Principal.  Lot  in  University  Mound  Survey,  50  x  120  feet. 
One  story  frame  building  erected  in  1877.    Cost,  ^,194.    Additions  in  1882  at  a  cost  of  $1,961.40 

SPRING  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL- Fourteen  classes.  Broadway  street,  near  Polk  street. 
Silaa  A.  White,  Principal ;  Mrs.  Agnes  C.  Taylor.  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  21,  W.  A.. 
137&  X  1371  fee'.  Two  story  frame  building  erected  in  1866.  Cost.  $13,423.  Building  raised  and 
enlarged  to  12  rooms  in  1875.    Cost,  $7,650.    Additional  work  in  1888.    Cost.  $2,812.50. 

STAMFORD  PRIMARY  SCHOOL- Eight  classes.  Eighth  street,  near  Harrison  street,  in  rear 
uf  Franklin  Grammar  School.  Miss  Edith  H.  Crowley,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  410,  140  x  275 
feet.  Property  also  occupied  by  Franklin  Grammar  School.  Two  story  frame  building,  8 
rooms ;  erected  in  1867.    Cost.  $8,000. 

STARR  KING  PlilMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  ckuwes.  Brj^ant  street,  between  Si^cth  and  Seventh 
strerta.  Miss  Kate  Cohklin,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  397,  92i  x  275  feet.  Three  story  frame 
building,  12  rooms ;  erected  in  1875.    Cost.  $28,794. 

8UNMYSIDB  SCHOOL— Two  classes.  115  Flood  avenue.  Miss  C.  F.  Riordan.  Principal.  Prop- 
erty occupied  by  (his  school  is  rented  at  a  monthly  rental  of  $15. 

SUNNY  VALE  SCHOOL  -  One  class.  San  Bruno  Road,  near  Six  Mile  House.  Mrs.  R.  F. 
Greenan,  Principal.    Property  occupied  by  this  school  is  rented  at  a  monthly  rental  uf 

8UTRO  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  -Four  classes  Twelfth  avenue  and  Clen*ent  street.  Miss  Mary 
Magner.  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  170,  we.^t  of  First  avenue.  150x240  feet.  One  story  frame 
building,  4 rooms;  erected  in  1870.  Cost.$5,450.  This  building  was  formerly  located  on  Block 
260,  west  of  First  avenue,  but  was  moved  to  this  lot  in  1895  and  thoroughly  overhauled  at  a 
total  ooiit  of  $4,107. 
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'NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  SCHOOL 

PROPERTY— CONTINUKD. 

WASHINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  -Tnrelve  clMses.  Southwest  corner  of  WMhinston  and 
Mason  streets.  Thomas  B.  Whlt«.  Principal ;  Thomas  H.  McCarthy,  Vica- Principal.  Lot  in 
Block  188, 137^  z  137i  fe«t.  Two  story  and  basement,  frame  buildluK,  erected  in  186L  Co«t. 
$17,117.    Alterations  in  1869  at  a  C(«t  of  9^1.965.    Bulkhead  in  1873  at  a  cost  of  $2,670. 

WEBSTER  PRIMARY  SCHOOL -SeTentoen  classes.  Fifth  street,  near  Market  street,  in  rear  of 
Lincoln  Grammar  School.  Miss  Agnes  M.  Mannimi,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  371,  275  x  275 
feet.  Also  occupied  by  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  and  property  is  described  under  beading  of 
that  school.  One  story  frame  building.  6  rooms ;  (:rected  in  1860.  Cost,  $12,499.  One  itory 
frame  building.  4  rooms ;  erected  in  1867-  C-ost.  $2,700.  Building  raised  in  1873  and  foiu- 
rooms  added  at  a  cost  of  ifl.GdO. 

WEST  END  SCHOOL-Three  classes.  San  Jose  Road,  near  Six  Mile  House.  Miss  Ells  L. 
McCarthy.  Principal.  Lot  in  West  End  Map  Block  23.  SO  x  163  feet.  One  story  frame  building. 
2  rooms ;  erected  in  1S67.  Cost,  $1,585.  Ad<litional  room  added  later  by  department  can^^n- 
ters. 

WHITTIKR  PRIMARY  SCHOOL -Seventeen  classes.  Harrison  street,  near  Fourth  street.  Miss 
Emma  E.  Stiucen.  Prmcipal.  Lot  in  Block  374.  195  x  160  feet.  Two  story  frame  buiUling.  20 
rooinB ;  ereo  ed  in  1880.    Cost.  $35,543.15.    New  heating  plant  added  in  1894  at  a  cost  of  .^1,:^. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL- Four  classes.  Lombard  sti«et.  between  Broderick 
and  B<iker  streets.  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Code.  Prlucipal.  Lot  in  Block  553.  W.  A..  137^  x  137i  f««t. 
Oue  story  frame  building.  4  rooms ;  erected  in  1878.    Coat,  $B,080  80. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  held  in  the  buildings  used  by  Day  Schools. 

BUSINESS  EVENINCJ  SCHOOL-Twelve  classes.    Bush  street,  near  Stockton  street.    EllMjrt  C. 
Kilpiitrick,  Principal ;  (r.  H.  Poulks,  Vice-Principal. 

FRANKLIN  EVENING  SCHOOL-Elght  classes.    Eighth  street,  near  Bryant  strtet.    Ms«iis<"» 
Bal)cock.  PriDcipal. 

FAIRMOUNT  EVENING  SCHOOL-Three  clauses.    Cbenery  street,  near  Randall  street.   M* 
M.  W.  Bustoed.  Principal. 

HA. MILTON  EVENING  SCHOOL -Nine  classes.    Geary  street,  between  Scott  and  Pierce  8tj««U. 
T.  B  W.  Leland,  Principal. 

HORACK  MANN  EVENINCJ  SCHOOL-Slx  classes.    Valencia  street,  between    Twentj-secoud 
and  Twenty-third  streets.    Miss  K.  U.  Crowley.  Principal. 

HUMBOLDT  EVENING  8CH()0L-Ten  classes.    Golden  Gate  arenue,  between  Hyde  and  Lesv 
en  worth  streets.    Lawrence  Taaffe,  Principal. 

IRVING  SCOTT  EVENING  3CHOOL-One  class.    Te  messee  str  e\  near  Twenty-secoDd  street. 
Andrew  J.  Freeae,  Principal. 
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NAMES  AXD  LOCATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  SCHOOL 

PROPERTY— COXCLUDED. 

LINCOLN  EVENING  SCH(X)L— TnreDty-one  classes.    Fifth  street,  near  Market  street     Alex- 
ander H.  MacDonald,  Principal. 

MISSION  EVENING  SCHOOL— Three  classes.    Miwion  street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
streets.    Madison  Babcock.  Acting  E^rincipal. 

RICHMOND  EVENING  SCHOOL-  One  class.    First  avenue,  near  Point  Loboa  A?onue.    Mad- 
ison Babcock,  Acting  Principal. 

WASHINGTON  EVENING  SCHOOL- Twelve  classes.    Washington  and  Mason  streets.    Miss 
Philomena  M.  Nolan,  Principal ;  Miss  A.  M.  Fiala.  Vice-Principal. 


LIST  OF    UNOCCUPIED   PROPERTIES    BELONGING  TO 

SCHOOL   DEPARTMENT. 


Lot  in  Black  119.  on  Post  street,  between  Grant  Avenue  and  Stockton  street,  70xl23|  feet.    Leased 
July  1,  1892,  for  ten  years,  at  $755  per  month;  later  reduced  to  $600  per  month. 

Lot  in  Block  137,  on  Clay  street,  between  Stockton  and  Powell  streets,  96^x75  feet.    Rented  at 
!^10  per  month. 

Lot  in  Block  183.  on  northeast  corner  Taylor  and  Vallejo  streets,  137ixl37i  feet. 

Lot  in  Block  302,  on  Washington  street,  between  Hyde  and  Leavenworth  streets.  137ixl37i  feet. 

Lot  in  Block  307.  on  Bush  street,   between  Hyde  and  Leavenworth  streets,  97ixl37i.    Formerly 
occupied  by  Girl's  High  School  building,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1890. 

Lot  in  Block  371,  known  as  Lincoln  School  Lots,  fronting  275  feet  on  Market  street  by  100  feet  in 
depth.    Rented  to  various  parties  at  83,310  per  month. 

■Lot  in  Block  374.  corner  Fourth  and  Clara  street*.  80x150  feet.    Rented  at  $175  per  month. 

Lot  in  Mission  Block  61,  on  Nineteenth  street,  between  Mission  and  Howard  streets.  137ixl37i  fevt, 
less  60  feet  included  in  Capp  street.    Title  in  litigation. 

Ix>t  in  Mission  Block  104,  on  south  side  of  Sixteenth  street,  between  Sanchez  and  Noe  streets,  137ix 
1371  feet.    In  litigation. 

I<ot  in  Mission  Block  147,  on  Bryant  street,  between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  streets, 
150x200  feet,  to  York  street. 

Lot  in  Block  29  W.  A.,  on  south  side  of  Francisco  street,  between  Larkin  and  Poik  streets,  137^x137^ 
feet.    Rented  at  $\  per  month. 

Lot  in  Block  HI  W.  A.,  on  south  line  of  Bay  street,  between  Franklin  andCiough  streets,  137ixl37i 
feet.    In  litigation. 

Lot  in  Block  123  W.  A.,  on  south  line  of  Washington  street,  between  Franklin  and  Gough  streets. 
1371x1371  feet. 

Lot  in  Block  325  W.  A.,  on  north  line  of  Greenwich  street,  between  Webster  and  Fillmore  streets, 
137ixl20  feet. 

Lot  in  Block  465  W.  A.,  on  north  line  of  Jackson  street,  between  Scott  and  Devisadero  streets, 
Wk^im  feet. 

Jjot  iu  Block  848  W.  A. ,  on  south  line  of  Clay  street,  between  Cherry  street  and  First  avenue,  137^x137^ 
feet. 
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WEST  OF  FIRST  AVENUE  AND  NORTH  OF  THE  PARK.  THE  SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT  OWNS  PROPERTY  AS  FOLLOWS: 

(All  150x240  feet.) 

Block  dS,  Tweuty-tifih  avenue,  between  California  and  Clement  tU'eets. 
Block  152,  Thirty-first  avenue,  between  California  and  Clement  streeta. 
Block  164.  Nineteenth  avenue,  between  California  and  Olement  streeta. 
Block  176.  Seventh  avenue,  between  California  and  Clement  streets. 
Block  242,  Forty-third  avenue,  between  Point  Lobos  avenue  and  A  street. 
Block  248,  Thirty-seventh  avenue,  between  Point  Lobos  avenue  and  A  nireet. 
Block  254,  Thirty-first  avenue,  between  Point  Lobos  avenue  and  A  street. 
Block  260,  Twenty-fourth  avenue,  between  Point  Lobos  avenue  and  A  street. 
Block  266,  NineteenUi  avenue,  between  Point  Lobos  avenue  and  A  street. 
Block  272,  Thirteenth  avenue,  between  Point  Lobos  avenue  and  A  street. 
Block  278.  Seventh  avenue,  between  Point  Lobos  avenue  and  A  street. 
Block  339,  Forty  third  avenue,  between  B  and  C  streets. 
Block  345.  Thirty-seventh  avenue,  between  B  and  G  streets. 
Block  351 ,  Thirty-first  avenue,  between  B  and  C  streets. 
Block  357,  Twenty-fifth  avenue,  between  B  and  C  streets. 
Block  363,  Nineteenth  avenue,  between  B  and  C  streets. 
Block  369,  Thirteenth  avenue,  between  B  and  C  streets. 
Block  395,  Sixteenth  avenue,  between  C  and  D  streets. 
Block  407.  Twenty-tighth  avenue,  between  C  and  D  streets. 
Block  418,  ThUrty-ninth  avenue,  lietween  C  and  D  streets. 

ALSO  WEST  OP  FIRST  AVENUE  AND  SOUTH  OF  THE  PARK.  AS  FOLLOWS 

(.All  not  otherwise  started  are  150  x  240  feet.) 

Block  673.  First  avenue,  between  I  and  J  streets,  irregular,  107x178  feet. 

Block  690.  Nineteenth  avenue,  between  I  and  J  streets 

Block  696,  Twenty-fifth  avenue  between  I  and  J  streets. 

Block  702,  Thirty-first  avenue,  between  I  and  J  streets. 

Block  708,  Thirty-seventh  avenue,  between  I  and  J  streets. 

Block  714.  Forty-third  avenue,  between  I  and  J  streets. 

Block  775.  Eighth  avenue,  between  K  and  L  streets 

Block  780,  Thirteenth  avenue,  between  K  and  L  streets. 

Block  786,  Nineteenth  avenue,  between  K  and  L  streets. 

Block  792,  Twenty-fifth  avenue,  between  K  and  L  streets. 

Block  798,  Thirty-first  avenue,  between  K  and  L  streets. 

Block  £04,  Thirty-seventh  avenue,  between  K  and  L  streets. 

Block  810,  Forty-third  avenue,  between  K  and  L  streets. 

Block  872.  Thirteenth  avenue,  between  M  and  N  streets 

Block  878,  Nineteenth  avenue,  between  M  and  N  streets. 

Block  884,  Twenty-fifth  avenue,  between  M  and  N  streets. 

Block  890,  Thirty-first  avenue,  between  M  and  N  streets. 

Block  896,  Thirty-seventh  avenue,  between  M  and  N  streets. 

Block  902,  Forty- third  avenue  between  M  and  N  streets. 

Block  952.  Ninth  avenue  between  O  and  P  streets,  irregular.  147^  x  lS27eet. 

Block  957,  Thirteenth  avenue  between  O  and  P  streets. 

Block  963,  Nineteeath  avenue  between  O  and  P  streets. 

Block  969,  Twenty-fifth  avenue  between  <>  and  P  streets. 

Block  975,  Thirty- first  avenue  between  O  and  P  streets. 

Block  981,  Thirty-seventh  avenue  between  O  and  P  streets. 

Block  987,  rorty  third  avenue  between  O  and  P  streets. 
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Block  1.035,  Thirteenth  avenue  between  Q  and  R  streetn. 

Block  1.044.  Nineteenth  avenue  between  Q  and  R  streets. 

Block  1,050,  Twenty-flfth  avenue  between  Q  and  R  streets. 

Block  1,056,  Thirty-first  avenue  between  Q  and  R  streets. 

Block  1.062.  Thirty-seventh  avenue  between  Q  and  R  streets. 

Block  1,068.  Forty-third  avenue  between  Q  and  R  streets. 

Block  1,114.  Thirteenth  avenue  between  S  and  T  streets. 

Bliick  1,120.  Nineteenth  avenue  between  S  and  T  streets. 

Block  1,126.  Twenty-fifth  avenue  between  S  and  T  streets. 

Block  1,133.  Thirty-first  avenue  between  8  and  T  streets. 

Block  1. 138,  Thirty-seventh  avenue  between  S  and  T  streets. 

Block  1.144.  Forty-third  avenue  between  8  and  T  streets. 

Block  1.186,  Fourteenth  avenue  between  U  and  V  streets,  irregular  161  x  92i  feet. 

Block  1.191.  Nineteenth  avenue  between  U  and  V  streets. 

Block  1.197.  Twenty -fifth  avenue  between  U  and  V  streets. 

Block  1.203,  Thirty-first  avenue  between  U  and  V  streets. 

Block  1.209,  Thirty-seventh  avenue  between  U  and  V  streets. 

Block  1.215.  Forty-third  avenue  between  U  and  V  streets. 

Block  1,258,  Nineteenth  avenue  between  W  and  X  streets. 

Block  1.264,  Twenty-fifth  avenue  between  W  and  X  streets. 

Block  1,276.  Thirty-seventh  avenue  between  W  and  X  streets.  Irregular  123  feel  and  ten  incfaet 
X  240  feet. 

Block  1.282.  Forty-third  avenue  between  W  and  X  streets,  irregular  11  feet  and  two  inches  x 
240  feet. 

LOT8  IN  POTRERO. 

Block  46.  York  street  between  Alameda  and  El  Dorado  streets,  100  x  200  feet.  Rented  at  $S 
jier  mouth. 

Block    85,  Utah  street  between  Yolo  and  Colusa  streets,  100  x  200  feet. 
Block  127,  Vermont  street  between  Solano  and  Butte  streets,  190  x  200  feet. 
Block  119.  Kansas  street  between  Yolo  and  Oolusa  streets,  150  x  200  feet. 
Block  163,  Rhode  Island  street  between  Mariposa  and  Solano  streets,  100  x  200  feet.    Rented 
^  per  month. 

Block  226,  Arkansas  street  between  Nevada  and  Yolo  streets,  150  x  200  feet. 
Block  254.  Connecticut  street  between  Yolo  and  Colusa  streets,  150  x  200  feet. 
Block  265,  Missouri  street  between  Napa  and  Sierra  streets,  150  x  200  feet. 
Block  287,  Texas  street  between  Nevada  and  Yolo  streets,  150  x  200  feet. 
Block  391.  Southwest  corner  Kentucky  and  Napa  streets,  130  x  100  feet. 

OTHER  OUTSIDE  LOTS. 

Piecita  Valley  Lands.  California  avenue  from  Eve  to  Adam  street.  50  x  132  feet. 
Paul  Tract  Homestead,  Berlin  street  between  Irving  and  Ward  streets.  85  feet  and  two  inches  x 
120  fett. 
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ADDRESS   OF 


PRESIDENT     CHARLES     L     BARRINGTON 


UPON  THE  OCCASION  OF  HIS  RE-ELECTION  JAN.  3d,  i8q8. 


^o  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education— 

Gentlemen  :  For  this  renewed  proof  of  3'our  personal  regard 
.nd  official  confidence,  please  accept  my  assuiances  of  deepest 
pprcciation  and  m\*  heartfelt  thanks. 

The  year  just  ended  has  not  been  an  uneventful  one;  hampered 
s  our  Board  has  been  in  various  wavs,  /.  e.  in  its  unsuccessful 
flforts  to  secure  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal 
ear;  in  the  possession  of  a  number  of  school  buildings  justly 
haracterized  by  the  late  Grand  Jury  as  **5ar/7s,**  "and  being  fit 
nly  for  fire  wood,"  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  there  has  yet  been 
ccomplished  much  to  which  we  may  look  back  with  satisfaction. 

THE  OFFICE  FORCE. 

The  Board  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of 
mployees  for  this  office  and  the  former  numerous  complaints  of 
icivility  and  discourtesy  have  been  unknown  during  the  past 
ear. 

DUAL  POSITIONS. 

Early  in  our  official  career  a  just  and  proper  action  was  taken 
ihibiting  teachers  in  the  day  schools  from  occupying  at  the  same 
ime  positions  in  the  evening  schools  of  this  Department. 

BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  chosen  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
E^rms  of  the  members  of  the  preceding  Board  have  been  selected 
ki^ith  the  sole  view  of  fitness  and  competency,  and  without  pol- 
-ical  or  personal  considerations. 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

The  thorough  and  systematic  manner  in  which  the  census  of 
children  of  school  age  of  this  city  and  county  was  taken,  resulted 
in  a  materially  increased  allowance  from  the  State  for  school 
purposes. 

EXAMINATION  OF  EYES. 

The  oculists  appointed  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  eyes  of 
pupils  of  this  Department,  have  done  a  vast  amount  of  work 
without  expense  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  city.  These  gentlemen 
should  be  commended  for  their  thorough  and  painstaking  work. 
and  especially  upon  the  fact  that  all  of  the  schools  have  been 
treated  alike,  and  no  favored  location  selected  at  the  expense  of 
the  poorer  ones. 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

The  Special  Teachers  elected  into  the  Department  have  been,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  eminently  satisfactory  in 
everyway.  Several  among  them — such  as  Miss  Carpenter,  teach- 
er of  singing,  and  Prof.  George  Miehling,  Instructor  of  Physical 
Culture,  receiving  words  of  commendation  from  all  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  Board  to  comply  as  far  as  pos 
sible  with  the  demand  for  extension  of  the  Evening  School  Sys- 
tem, and  much  of  a  positive  nature  has  been  accomplished; 
however  should  it  be  demonstrated  at  anvtime  that  thenecessitv 
for  any  of  these  classes  does  not  exist,  the  Committee  on  Evening 
Schools  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  consolidation  of  any 
such  class  or  classes.  Such  action  should  be  based  of  course  upon 
the  average  nightly  attendance;  not  upon  a  snap  tally,  nor  yet 
upon  the  attendance  during  the  holiday  season,  when,  as  is  well 
known,  hundreds  of  pupils  are  compelled  to  absent  themselves 
owing  to  their  respective  occupations. 

OVERCROWDED  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  regrettable  that  appropriations  were  not  allowed  us  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  proper  school  facilities  for  the  residents 
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of  Richmond,  Noe  Valley,  Mission  Road  and  other  districts. 
Early  in  oar  administration  the  need  of  school  buildings  in  each 
of  these  neighborhoods  became  apparent,  and  much  individual 
and  collective  work  was  done  towards  securing  appropriations 
for  this  purpose.  Our  efforts,  however,  did  not  meet  with  that 
degree  of  success  which  so  good  a  cause'deserved. 

Notwithstanding  the  inadequate  appropriation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  Board  has  made  every  endeavor  to  accommodate 
pupils  in  these  districts  by  procuring,  wherever  possible,  outside 
room*«,  until  at  the  present  time  we  have  something  like  forty-five 
rented  rooms  in  which  classes  are  being  instructed.  Necessarily 
this  has  left  much  to  be  desired  and  at  the  present  time  children 
are  compelled  in  many  instances  to  travel  two  and  three  miles  to 
school.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  pupils  attending  the 
higher  grammar  grades. 

Again,  we  have  in  some  class  rooms  from  80  to  100  children, 
i^^hich  is  decidedly  unsanitary  and  objectionable. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  should  not  exist.  The  outlying  dis- 
tricts are  entitled  to  far  more  consideration  than  has  been  ac- 
corded them,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  just  reason  why  the 
repeated  demands  of  the  people  of  these  districts  for  better  school 
accommodations  have  not  long  since  been  complied  with. 

CONDITION   OF   SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  conditions  of  many  of  our  school 
houses, yards  and  outhouses, is  simply  deplorable, and  it  is  hardly 
overstating  this  mark  to  say  that  we  found  upon  our  induction 
into  office,  there  awaiting  us,  a  set  of  buildings  which  were  like 
the  fabled  **OneHoss  Shay"  in  the  last  days  of  its  existence,  ready 
to  collapse,  and  to  which,  were  there  other  means  of  housing  the 
pupils,  it  would  be  a  measure  of  economy  to  apply  the  torch. 

Necessarily  a  vast  amount  of  work  has  been  occasioned  and 
this  Board  has  endeavored  to  atone  as  far  as  possible  for  the 
neglect  and  shortcomings  of  former  years. 

While  on  the  subject  of  expenditures,  I  would  earnestly  request 
the  members  of  committees  having  in  charge  the  disbursements 
of  funds  to  examine  closely  and  carefully  prices  of  materials,  sup- 
plies, ttc,  furnished  the  department. 

I  say  this,  not  feeling  there  is  or  has  been  any  cause  for  com- 
plaint.   I  have  from  time  to  time  taken  occasion  to  verify  prices 
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wherever  a  doubt  might  exist,  and  have  found  in  all  cases  that 
the  department  is  apparently  being  lairly  treated.  Still  in  a 
large  department,  such  as  ours  is,  it  is  requisite  that  the  utmost 
care  and  vigilance  be  exercised. 

THE   COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  as  prepared  and  submitted  by  Superintend- 
ent Webster,  and  adopted  by  this  Board,  has  met  with  opposi- 
tion in  many  quarters.  I  believe  personally  that  it  was  an  en- 
deavor to  advance  the  standing  of  this  Department.  Whether  or 
not  it  has  overshot  the  mark  the  future  alone  must  tell;  however 
one  good  has  resulted :  the  elasticity  of  our  Department  has  been 
fairly  well  tested,  and  it  evidences  well  for  the  ability  and  com- 
petency of  our  teachers,  that  a  course  of  study  so  greatly  at 
variance  with  former  methods  has  been  so  well  assimilated. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education :    We  have  arrived  at  the 
meridian  of  the  term  allotted  us:  there  yet  remains  to  us  one  year 
of  official  life.    May  the  increased  experience  gained  during  the 
year  which  has  departed,  enable  each  of  us  to  labor  still  more 
zealously  and   efficiently  during  the  one  that  is  to  come,  to  pro- 
mote the  highest  welfare  of  the  great  public,  which  has  especially 
honored  us  b\'  entrusting  their  central  most  vital   interests— the 
public  schools — to  our  watchful  keeping  and  fostering  care,  and 
may  our  official  conduct  full^'  meet  their  reasonable  expectation, 
and  ampl}' justify  their  entire  confidence. 
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San  Francisco,  June  9,  1897. 
To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education— 

GENTLtMEN:  In  compliance  with  Section  2  of  **An  Act  to  En- 
force the  Educational  Rights  of  Children,'*  approved  March  28, 
1874.  I  have  authorized  the  Secretary  to  publish  the  law  as 
required  for  three  weeks  during  the  month  of  June. 

I  believe  that  we  should  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  so 
far  as  we  can.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  will  be  a  cheerful  com. 
pliance  with  its  provisions  if  they  are  made  known.  It  has''  prac- 
tically been  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter  for  years.  While  the 
law  gives  authority  for  the  prosecution  of  those  who  willfully 
Yiolate  it,  at  the  same  time  it  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  work  no 
hardship  on  any  one.  Its  provisions  as  applicable  to  this  city 
are  substantially  as  follows : 

1.  It  is  made  compulsory  to  send  children  between  the  ages  of 
Sand  J4 years  to  school  at  least  two>thirds  of  the  time  that 
school  is  maintained,  12  weeks  of  which  must  be  continuous. 

2.  Children  may  be  excused  from  such  attendance  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Those  whose  bodily  or  mental  condition  prevents  their 
attendance  or  application  to  study. 

(2)  Those  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  extremely  poor  or 
sick. 

(3)  Those  who  are  taught  in  a  private  school,  at  home,  or  who 
have  already  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  such  branches  as  are 
taught  in  the  public  schools. 

3.  Any  person  who  does  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  the  first 
offense  and  for  the  second  and  each  subsequent  offense  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars.  The 
persons  convicted  are  compelled  to  pay  all  costs. 

The  schools  of  this  city  will  hare  been  on  the  18th  of  June  in 
session  for  the  school  year  of  1896-97,  197  days.    In  round  num- 
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bers,  131  days  is  two-thirds  of  this  time.  It  would'be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  children  have  not  attended  school  that  many 
days  during^  the  3'ear  and  how  many  have  not  attended  school  12 
consecutive  weeks.  In  other  words,  the  number  who  have  not 
complied  with  the  law  and  the  reasons  therefor.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  another  year  the  annual  report  of  the  principals  be  so 
amended  that  these  facts  will  be  shown.  I  would  further  suggest 
that  at  the  close  of  each  school  month,  principals  report  the 
name  and  age  of  such  pupils  as  may  have  left  during  the  month, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  those  transferred,  reasons  for  their  leav- 
ing school,  and  the  name  and  residence  of  their  respective  parents. 

The  Police  Department  might  be  requested  to  furnish  an  officer 
whose  duty  would  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
to  examine  properly  into  any  case  so  reported,  and  where  it  is 
found  that  the  pupil  is  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  to  en- 
deavor to  enforce  the  act  except  in  those  instances  which  are 
recognized  by  the  law  as  sufficient  grounds  for  excuse. 

If  this  is  done.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  result  in  an  increas<*d 
enrollment  and  a  higher  average  daily  attendance  in  our  schools. 
In  any  event,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  by  every  means  in  our  power- 
that  every  child  in  the  city,  if  possible,  is  in  attendance  in  either  a 
public  or  private  school,  or  is  in  some  way  receiving  such  instruc- 
tions as  will  fit  it  for  citizenship. 

Michigan  and  New  York  have  recently  enacted  compulsory 
education  laws.  Public  sentiment  in  both  States  seems  to  not 
only  favor  the  statutes  but  their  enforcement  as  well.  I  believe 
public  opinion  in  this  city  will  uphold  us  in  the  matter. 

Very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  L.  BARRINGTON, 

President  Board  of  Education. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

Governments  are  formed  and  maintained  for  personal  safety 
and  public  security.  All  well  ordered  governments  are  institu- 
tional as  well  as  constitutional.  They  are  constitutional  in 
that  they  rest  upon  and  are  bound  together  by  written  laws, 
and  are  concluded  by  the  acts  of  the  law-makers  and  the  deter- 
minations of  courts  and  officers;  they  are  institutional  in  that 
the  purity  and  culture,  the  strength  and  power,  aims  and  pur- 
poses, of  the  national  life  are  determined  by  the  habits  and 
customs,  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  the  people;  by  their 
manner  of  living  and  power  of  endurance;  by  the  plane  upon 
which  their  thought  moves,  as  well  as  by  its  strength  and 
direction;  by  the  trend  of  their  feelings;  by  the  opportunities 
which  they  seek  and  the  advantages  which  they  create;  by  the 
ways  in  which  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  associate 
together;  by  the  organizations  which  they  effect,  the  structures 
which  they  erect,  the  enterprises  which  they  undertake  and  the 
works  which  they  accomplish.  These  features  of  the  common 
life  of  the  people  give  rise  to  the  national  institutions,  and 
these  make  the  national  character.  Constitutions  are  steel 
bands  holding  a  people  together  from  without;   institutions  are 
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furnaces  which  melt  their  lives  together  and  produce  chemical 
affinity  in  their  sentiments  and  feelings.  Constitutions  give 
form  and  lend  strength  to  the  national  organization  ;  institu- 
tions determine  the  quality  and  power  of  the  national  life. 

THE    PUBLIC   SCHOOL   SYSTEM,    THE   GREATEST   OF   AMERICAN 

7NSTITUTICNS. 

In  our  confederated  republic  there  is  one  institution  which 
towers  above  all  the  rest.     It  is  the  institution  of  institutions. 
It  is  unique  and  characteristic.     While  other  nations  are  now 
beginning  to  imitate  some  of  its  features,  there  is  no  other 
institution  in  the  world  with  its  purposes,  its  aspirations  and 
its  plan  of  oiganization.     It  was  not  created;    it  has  grown. 
It  has  been  developed  out  of  our  experiences,  and  formed  and 
shaped  by  our  necessities.    It  has  a  distinguishing  aim  in  view. 
It  is  not  local,  but  general.     It  has  all  the  means  of  the  people 
behind  it,  and  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
nation  permeates  its  whole  being  and  may  be  manifest  in  its 
every  act.     Open  to  all.  free  from  intolerance,   declaring  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man,  providing  an  equipment  for  any 
livelihood,  pointing  ambition  to  the  grandest  accomplishments, 
the  great  free-school  system  of  the  country  is,  with  its  400,000 
teachers,  its    15,000,000  children,    and   costing  $200,000,000 
annually,  at  once  the  best  exemplification  and  the  best  inspira- 
tion of  American  character.     It  is  the  cap-stone  of  our  temple, 
and  it  holds  the  place  of  honor  nearest  the  flag. 

THE   SPIRIT   OF   THE   SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the  spirit  of  the  school  system, 
the  greatest  of  our  institutions.  By  this  I  mean,  not  the  visible 
organization,  not  buildings,  not  devices,  not  books,  not  regula- 
tions, but  the  life  which  animates  and  breathes  through  all 
these  things.  We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  the  teacher 
makes  the  school,  and  we  say  rightly.  Then  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher  makes  the  spirit  of  the  school.  We  are  wont  to  dwell 
upon    the   competency  of  the   teacher,    and   to   multiply  and 
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emphasize  the  instrumentalities  which  enhance  it.  When  we 
speak  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  the  practical  mind 
goes  to  intellectual  strength,  to  knowledge  of  affairs  and  to 
scholarly  attainments;  and  the  professional  mind  thinks  of 
these  and  also  of  psychological  investigations  and  of  pedagogi- 
cal training  and  experience.  You  must  know  that  I  am  not 
indifferent  to  these  things.  No  teacher  can  be  proficient  whose 
scholarship  is  not  broader  and  deeper  than  the  mere  routine  of 
her  grade.  One  who  has  no  understanding  of  the  history  of 
education,  of  the  processes  of  mind  growth,  of  the  methods 
which  experience  has  shown  to  produce  desirable  results,  and 
ii\'hose  mind  is  not  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  move  forward 
by  its  own  motion  and  think  out  things  on  its  own  account,  is 
only  a  plodder  and  no  teacher  at  all.  But  even  this  is  not  all. 
My  thought  to-day  is  that  there  is  another  element  in  the 
essential  equipment  of  a  good  teacher.  If  more  difficult  to 
describe,  if  more  troublesome  to  cultivate,  it  is  even  more 
indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  to  her  influ- 
ence upon  others,  and  to  the  effectiveness  and  fruitfulness  of 
her  work. 

I  refer  to  the  power  which  moves  the  machinery  of  life,  the 
motives  which  inspire  action  and  the  quality  of  the  faith  which 
characterizes  works.  The  heart,  as  well  as  the  mind,  is 
'  involved  in  the  vocation  of  the  teacher.  The  emotional,  as 
well  as  intellectual,  elements  of  human  nature  necessarily  play 
important  parts  in  the  work  of  training  others.  By  the  spirit 
I  mean  the  emotional  nature  held  and  guided  by  reason;  the 
intellectual  nature  propelled  and  determined  by  the  nobler 
emotions.  It  is  not  the  physical  nature.  The  body  without 
the  spirit  is  dead.  It  is  the  life  principle,  the  immortal  part, 
the  power- producing  part,  the  energy,  the  vivacity,  the  ardor, 
the  attachments,  the  courage  which  determine  what  shall  be 
undertaken,  and  then  puts  its  hand  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  end  with  a  power  which  makes  achievement  inevitable. 

Spirit  sees   opportunities;   it   recognizes  occasions;   it   acts 
with  spontaneity  when  the  time  comes.     It  manifests  itself 
according  to  circumstances  and  necessities. 
6 
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Let  me  illustrate.  In  the  winter  of  1891-92,  a  train,  for 
some  trival  reason,  came  to  an  unusual  stop  near  the  village  of 
Hastings  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, at  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  historic  part  of  the 
Hudson  River  Valley.  The  unusual  stoppage  of  the  train 
created  the  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  unusual  care.  The 
rules  of  the  company  were  explicit.  It  became  the  immediate 
duty  of  the  trainman  who  had^charge  of  the  rear  platform  to 
take  his  lantern  and  go  back  and  warn  any  approaching  train. 
Mere  stick  that  he  proved  himself  to  be,  if  he  had  only  followed 
his  orders  all  would  have  been  well.  It  was  dark,  but  not 
stormy.  There  was  no  excuse.  If  he  had  possessed  any  of 
the  spirit  which  the  public  has  the  right  to  expect  in  a  train- 
man, he  would  have  met  the  occasion  and  protected  his  train, 
orders  or  no  orders.  He  had  no  spirit;  he  disobeyed  his 
orders;  the  through  express  crashed  into  the  rear  of  the  stand- 
ing train,  a  score  of  people  were  killed  and  as  many  more 
maimed  and  mangled  for  life. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  after  this  unfortunate 
occurrence,  I  left  Albany  to  come  west,  in  the  last  car  of  the 
second  section  of  the  southwestern  limited  express.     The  two 
trains,  making  more  than  forty'miles  an  hour,  were  less  than 
ten  minutes  apart.     The  weather  had  become  very  cold,  the 
wind  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  snow  was  so  thick  that  one 
could  not  see  the  length  of  a  car.     When  in  the  snow-belt, 
between  Utica  and  Syracuse,  the  engineer  whistled  so  sharply 
and  the  air-brakes  were  set  so  suddenly,  and  w4th  such  terrific 
effect,  that   it  was  evident  there  was  serious  occasion  for  an 
abrupt  stop.     As  the  train  slowed  up  and  stopped  the  cries  of 
a  man  were  heard  outside.     Opening  the  rear  door,  the  figure 
of  a  man  with  unlighted  lamps,  climbed  up  into  the  vestibule 
and  fell  upon  the  platform  exhausted.     His  emotions  were  un- 
controllable, and   he  continually  murmured,   **  I  stopped  her: 
he  saw  me;  I  brought  her  down.'*     Assisting  him  inside  the 
car,  we  slowly   gathered  the  facts.     This  was  the  rear  train- 
man on  the  first  section  of  our  double  train.     His  train  ba<i 
overhauled  a  freight  wreck  and  been  obliged   to  stop.    Tbe 
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circumstances  were  appalling,  the  danger  was  imminent,  but 
the  man  who  was  responsible,  proved  equal  to  the  emergency. 
He  buttoned  up  his  coat,  took  his  lamps  and  ran  up  the  track, 
into  the  darkness  and  the  blinding  storm.  If  he  had  obeyed 
his  orders  in  a  perfunctory  way  only,  it  would  have  been  of  no 
avail.  His  lamps  were  blown  out,  and  he  exhausted  his  last 
matches  in  vain  efforts  to  relight  them  in  the  wind.  Only  un- 
usual resources  would  now  distinguish  him  from  any  tramp,  in 
the  mind  of  the  engineer.  But  his  spirit  rose  to  the  occasion. 
Removing  his  coat  and  taking  that  in  one  hand  and  his  light- 
less  lamps  in  the  other,  he  ran  on  up  the  track.  Soon  our 
train  came  in  sight.  He  followed  the  track;  he  got  within 
the  glare  of  the  headlight;  he  frantically  swung  his  lamps  and 
his  coat  and  hallooed  with  all  his  might  to  the  monarch  in  the 
cab;  he  heard  the  whistle  of  the  engine  and  heard  the  brakes 
take  hold,  got  off  the  track  as  the  train  was  close  upon  him, 
and,  as  it  stopped,  was  helped  into  the  last  car.  That  was 
spirit.     It  had  saved  his  train;  perhaps  ours  also. 

Contrast  the  acts  of  these  two  men  and  see  the  value  of  spirit 
in  the  affairs  of  life.  One  of  them  could  have  averted  a  sick- 
ening disaster,  by  mere  obedience  to  the  plain  requirements 
of  the  service,  and  without  any  unusual  exertion,  and  did  it 
not.  When  the  shock  came,  he  was  probably  finding  fault 
with  some  one  because  his  train  had  stopped.  He  was  not 
worthy  the  name  of  man.  x\s  Portia,  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  says  of  one  of  her  rejected  lovers,  "  God  made  him, 
and  so,  I  suppose,  we  shall  have  to  let  him  pass  for  a  man." 
The  other  could  not  divert  a  like  disaster  by  mere  mechanical 
obedience  to  requirements,  but  only  by  thought,  quick  appre- 
ciation, instant  action,  by  drawing  upon  his  resources,  by 
energy  and  nerve,  which  never  thought  of  failing  and  never 
doubted  the  result.  Ah!  under  his  rough  dress  there  was  the 
true  heart  and  the  buoyant  nature  of  a  man. 

*'A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,'' 

Within  the  scope  of  his  employment,  within  the  line  of  his 
duty,  he  showed  spirit  of  the  very  highest  order.     The  dif- 
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ference  in  results  was  the  diffeFence  of  the  spirit  in  the  two 
men.     It  was  death  in  one  case;  it  was  life  in  the  other. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  employee  is  a  vital  element  in  the  opera- 
tions of  that  important  institution,  the  railway  system^  so  is 
the  spirit  of  the  teacher  vital  to  that  infinitely  more  important 
institution,  the  public  school  system  of  the  country.  It  must  be 
of  a  different  kind,  it  must  manifest  itself  in  very  different  ways, 
but  it  must  be  no  less  eflfective  in  its  consequences  and  accomp- 
lishments. It  must  be  purer,  finer,  stronger,  more  sponta- 
neous, more  versatile,  the  ever  present  support  of  the  school, 
and  the  never  failing  inspiration  of  the  highest  aims  of  the 
human  family,  for  whose  promotion  the  school  system  exists. 

Let  us  see  what  characteristic  qualities  we  are  justified  in 
looking  for  in  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
scliools. 

CULTURE. 

First,  we  must  expect  to  find  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  marked 
by  culture.     The  teacher  has  had  some  early  educational  ad- 
vantages surely.     The  foundations  have  been  at  least  fairly 
well  laid.     There  is  something  to  build  upon.     The  powers  of 
the  mind  have  been  well  set  in  operation.     Opportunities  have 
been  frequent  and  constant.     The  habit  of  enquiry  and  investi- 
gation must  have  been  acquired.     The  surroundings  must  have 
been  favorable,  there  must  have  been  some  results.     Taste  has 
been  aroused  and  it  has  grown.     Then,  the  work  of  teacher 
has  been  for  others.     She  has  endeavored  to  open  the  minds  of 
her  pupils  and  arouse  their  powers.    She  has  become  interested 
in  them.     She  has  witnessed  the  development  of  the  human 
powers;   she  has  seen  minds  open  and  souls  grow.     This  start 
in  life,  this  environment  and  this  experience  must  have  had  a 
refining  influence  upon  her  own  mind  and  her  own  soul.  With 
all  the   tribulations   and   annoyances,  if  the   true  teacher  has 
developed,  the  immortal  part  of  her  nature  will  show  purity, 
strength,   breadth  of  information,  variety  of  accomplishmeot, 
power   of  discrimination,  delicacy   of  feeling  and   nobility  o^ 
bearing,  which  will  be  recognized  in  all  intellectual  and  culti* 
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vated  centers.  The  gross  and  coarse,  common  to  all  human 
nature,  will  be  eliminated  gradually;  the  language,  the  man- 
ners, the  style  will  change,  the  life  will  be  keyed  to  the  music 
of  the  humanities;  the  soul  will  aspire  to  the  heights  of  the 
sublime. 

KINDNESS. 

Kindness  will  have  a  large  share  in  the  spirit  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so,  for  the  need  of  it  is  great. 

The  child  is  not  an  inanimate,  unfeeling  thing.  He  is  a 
live,  active,  sensitive  being.  If  he  possesses  the  elements  of 
future 'growth,  he  is  a  wilful,  perverse,  troublesome  being.  He 
may  be  lovable,  he  may  be  repellant.  He  may  be  defective  in 
physical  or  mental  organization;  he  may  be  unfortunate  in 
home  surroundings.  Whatever  the  conditions,  he  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  teacher  to  be  developed  and  trained.  He  is  not 
alone;  the  same  teacher  has  fifty  similar  charges.  The  paren- 
tal feeling  is  absent.  Yet  the  child  is  altogether  subject  to 
her.  Within  her  sphere  she  is  an  autocrat.  She  may  manage 
wisely,  kindly  and  justly,  and  commonly  she  does.  She  may 
rule  with  rank  injustice,  and  frequently  she  does.  She  may 
act  with  kindly  purpose  and  yet  injustice  may  result.  She 
may  be  taxed  to  the  limit  of  strength  and  endurance.  She  may 
be  inexperienced.  She  may  have  wandered  into  a  state  of 
chronic  severity  and  fretfulness.  She  may  have  dyspepsia  and 
mistake  it  for  principle.  But  no  matter  what  the  circum- 
stances, her  power  is  unlimited.  The  continuous  exercise  of 
power  over  inferior  or  younger  minds  is  in  certain  ways  dwarf- 
ing. The  tendency  to  favoritism  is  natural ;  we  all  like  pleas- 
ant people  and  nice  children  better  than  disagreeable  people 
and  repellant  children.  The  teacher  is  in  this  regard  at  least 
not  so  very  different  from  other  people.  Government  in  the 
school  room  is  so  absolute  that  the  danger  is  apparent.  A 
word,  a  mark,  a  look  may  be  the  effective  instrument  of  in- 
justice, and  injustice  inflicts  a  deeper  wound  upon  the  temper- 
ament of  the  child  than  we  are  accustomed  to  think.  He  has 
keener  perception  and  deeper  feeling  than  we  suppose.     Look 
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back,  recall  experiences,  and  ponder.  The  child's  troubles 
seem  trivial  to  adults,  but  they  are  real  to  him ;  his  suffering 
is  acute.  Yet  he  has  no  appeal ;  he  is  without  redress  ;  if  he 
has  been  the  subject  of  mistakes  or  mistreatment  it  is  thought 
to  be  a  mistake  to  tell  him  of  it.  And  so  we  should  reason 
that  there  might  be  injustice,  while  we  know  from  experience, 
at  least  I  do,  that  there  is  injustice  in  the  schools. 

That  there  is  no  more,  is  owing  to  the  large  element  of  kind- 
ness which  is  developed   in   the   spirit  of  the   true   teacher. 
Nourish  and  cultivate   it;    do   not   repress   it.     There   is  no 
danger  of  too  much  of  it.     There  is  no  pos.sibility  of  erring  on 
the  right  side.     There  can  be  none  too  much  justice  meted  out:::- 
to  childhood.     Guard  against  injustice  if  you  would   fortifj'""^ 
your  position  ;  indulge  in  favoritism  if  you  would  impair  an 
undermine  it.     But  kindness  means  more  than  justice.     Equa 
and  exact  justice  is  the  right  of  every  child  in  the  schools  an 
he  knows  it.     We  are  not  to  stand  upon  a  mere  question  o 
rights,  however.     We  are  not  to  prevent  contact  and  associ — 
ation  with  pupils.     They  are  entitled  to  a  time  when  they  maj^"^- 
make  explanations  and  prefer  requests   outside  of  the   class^ 
hour  and  in  a  familiar  and  confidential  way.     Matters  will 
more  smoothly  if  it  is  allowed.     It  means  everything  to  th 
pupil ;   it  may  mean  much  to  the  teacher.     We  are  to  help  thi 
child  up  to  manhood   and  womanhood  and  good  citizenship.- 
Kindness  will  unlock  his  heart  and  uplift  his  soul.     It  wilL 
gain  his  allegiance  and  draw  out  the  best  that  is  in  him.     Letr 
it  be  ever  present.     Let  the  stream  never  fail.     Let  it  increase 
in  volume  and  in  power.     It   will  make  the  school  room  at- 
tractive to  you  and   to  him,  it  will  render  your  name  a  fra- 
grant memory  in  his  later  years,   and  when  life's  lengthened 
shadows  encompass  you,  it  will  light  your  pathway  up  to  the 
Invisible  and  the  Unknown. 

COURTKSY. 

Kindness  in  the  school  means  courtesy  to  the  public.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  render  it.  You  are  brought  in  contact  with 
all  manner  of  people,  the  ignorant  and  rude  as  well   as  the 
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cultured.     You  meet  people  most  commonly  upon  a  subject 
concerning  which  they  are  much  interested  and  most  sensitive, 
and  about  which  you  are  very  liable  to  misinterpretation,   for 
their  own  children  are  the  informants.     It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  say  that  the  circumstances  are  frequently  trying.    How- 
ever there  is  but  one  course  to  pursue.     Patience  must  never 
fail.     If  the  treatment  of  the  child  has  been   kindly,   if  the 
teacher's  duty  has  been  fully  discharged,  disagreeable  inter- 
views will  not  be  numerous  and  when  one  occurs  there  will  be 
no  occasion  to  fear.     In  any  event,  and  upon  all  occasions,  the 
person  who  stands  as  the  representative  of  the  public  school 
system  must  treat  every  one  with  whom  her  work  brings  her 
in  contact,  and  especially  every  parent  of  one  of  her  pupils, 
with  considerate  attention  and  courtesy.     It  is  not  for  her  to 
assume  an  attitude  of  antagonism  or  of  disagreeable  superior- 
ity ;  she  is  neither  to  be  indififerent  nor  to  appear  indifferent ; 
she    is   not   to  say   things   which    will    wound    the     parent 
<:oncerning  his  child,  when  unnecessary,  even  though  they  are 
true.     She  is  to  smooth  out  troubles,  she  is  to  help  the  parent 
and  the  child,  and  she  is  to  show  that  she  is  anxious  to  help 
them.     She  is  to  do  it  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,   and 
because  it  is  in  her  heart  to  do  it.     She  is  to  do  it  with  real 
and  true  diplomacy.     Her  spirit  in  this  regard  and  ability    in 
these  directions   will   be   a   very    excellent    measure    of    her 
strength  and  fitness  as  a  teacher.     If  she  fails  here  she   will 
weaken  her  position  beyond  recovery,  and  ought  to.     But  a 
spirit  which  radiates  kindness  to  the  pupil  and  courtesy  to  the 
public  will  make  her  secure. 

TRUTH. 

If  there  is  any  one  spirit  which  I  would  have  uppermost  in 
the  work  of  the  schools,  it  is  the  spirit  of  truth. 

"  There  is  nothing;  so  kindly  as  kindness. 
There  is  nothing  so  royal  as  truth." 

It  is  the  foundation  of  character.     The  other  virtues  rest 
upon  it.     If  the  principle  of  truth  is  established,  the  other  ele- 
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ments  of  an  honorable  career  will  be  likely  to  follow  along  in 
their  own  good  time.  Therefore,  the  spirit  of  the  teacher 
must  be  the  spirit  of  truth  ;  the  truth  must  be  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  the  school ;  and  all  things  must  be  done  to  give 
it  an  abiding  place  in  the  lives  of  all. 

There  is  no  unpardonable  sin  in  childhood,  and  therefore 
falsehood  is  not  an  unpardonable  sin  with  children.  It  is  a 
very  common  one ;  it  is  a  very  trying  and  reprehensible  one. 
It  should  be  made  the  sin  of  sins  among  children,  and  the 
power  of  the  schools  should  be  centered  upon  the  correction  of 
the  .evil.  If  the  public  schools  could  bestow  even  the  elements 
of  an  education  upon  every  American  child,  and  could  make  a 
sound  regard  for  the  truth  an  element  in  his  character,  Amer- 
ican citizenship  would  be  safe,  and  the  Republic  would  stand 
as  long  as  governments  continue  upon  the  earth. 

Act  the  truth.  Do  not  pretend  to  know  things  you  do  not 
know.  Do  not  insist  upon  things  about  which  you  are  uncer- 
tain. Even  a  child  does  not  expect  a  teacher  to  be  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  wisdom.  If  she  claims  it,  he  knows  she  is 
masquerading  ;  if  she  admits  a  doubt,  he  knows  she  is  acting 
truly;  he  sees  that  he  and  his  teacher  have  somethings  in  com- 
mon ;   she  has  a  stronger  hold  upon  him. 

I  know  a  boy  who  handed  up  his  written  spelling  lesson  for 
correction.  The  teacher  marked  a  word  as  incorrect,  which 
he  thought  was  spelled  correctly.  He  gathered  up  his  courage 
and  told  her  he  thought  she  had  made  a  mistake.  She  brushed 
him  aside  with  an  indignant  remark,  about  doubting  her  abil- 
ity to  spell.  In  ten  minutes  he  saw  her  engaged  in  profound 
communion  with  the  dictionary.  He  gained  confidence.  She 
said  nothing,  but  seemed  dejected.  He  put  his  paper  in  his 
pocket  and  went  home,  and  consulted  his  dictionary.  He  had 
spelled  the  word  correctly.  She  had  lost  his  good  opinion  for- 
ever. It  was  a  serious  loss,  but  who  shall  say  that  she  did  not 
pay  the  proper  penalty  of  her  act.  She  had  made  a  mistake. 
It  was  not  serious  at  the  outset.  It  was  a  comparatively 
small  matter  that  she  had  an  erroneous  impression  about  the 
spelling  of  the  word.     But  persistence  after  she  knew   better 
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was  acting  an  untruth.  It  was  utterly  inexcusable.  It  was 
impolitic  too.  Suppose  she  had  given  him  only  what  was  his 
due  and  said,  **  My  boy,  I  was  hasty  and  wrong  about  that  ; 
you  were  right ;  I  will  have  to  be  more  careful  next  time.'* 
He  would  have  been  exultant,  but  that  would  not  have  humili- 
ated her.  She  would  have  gained  his  respect  and  his  friend- 
ship as  well. 

In  another  case,  a  teacher  told  Mary,  a  young  Miss  among 
her  pupils,  that  Martha,  her  intimate  girl  friend,   was   head- 
strong and  flighty  and  not  doing  well,  and  asked  her  to  exert 
her  influence  over  her  and  help  her  reclaim  the  wayward  sister. 
The  teacher  told   Martha  the  same  things   about    Mary   and 
exacted  her  help  to  recover  the  other  sinner  from  destruction. 
Neither  of  the  girls  was  in  danger.     The  teacher  did  not  think 
they  were.     She  probably  meant  well  enough.     She  intended 
to  profit  each  girl  by  getting  her  interested  in    helping   the 
other.     But  she  did  not  think  far  enough  or  as  truly  as  she 
ought.     The    girls  compared   notes.     They   discovered     that 
there  was  an  element  of  deception  about  the  matter  and  the 
result  was  not  particularly  helpful  to  the  teacher. 

There  is  mathematical  accuracy  about  the  truth.  It  always 
fits  together.  There  is  no  safe  compromise  ground.  The 
danger  signal  is  upon  the  border  line.  Truth  or  untruth  may 
be  acted  as  well  as  spoken.  It  is  not  necessary  at  all  times  to 
tell  all  that  is  true.  But  whatever  is  said  and  whatever  is  done 
in  the  schools,  is  to  be  open  and  straightforward,  wholly 
and  within  the  bounds  of  truth. 

In  nothing  more  than  in  this  matter  does  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher  make  the  tone  of  the  school.  Put  a  premium  upon 
the  truth.  Never  doubt  a  child's  word  lightly  or  for  insuffi- 
cient reason.  Expect  and  assume  that  he  will  tell  the  truth. 
Trust  him  and  it  will  help  him.  Do  not  punish  him  by  word 
or  sign  or  deed,  simply  because  he  owns  his  faults.  Forgive 
him  for  his  shortcomings  and  reward  him  with  your  entire 
confidence  if  he  will  tell  you  the  exact  truth.  Then  the  spirit 
of  truth  will  flourish  in  your  school,  and  character  will  grow 
under  your  roof. 
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ments  of  an  honorable  career  will  be  likely  to  follow  along  in 
their  own  good  time.  Therefore,  the  spirit  of  the  teacher 
must  be  the  spirit  of  truth  ;  the  truth  must  be  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  the  school ;  and  all  things  must  be  done  to  give 
it  an  abiding  place  in  the  lives  of  all. 

There  is  no  unpardonable  sin  in  childhood,  and  therefore 
falsehood  is  not  an  unpardonable  sin  with  children.  It  is  a 
very  common  one ;  it  is  a  very  trying  and  reprehensible  one. 
It  should  be  made  the  sin  of  sins  among  children,  aud  the 
power  of  the  schools  should  be  centered  upon  the  correction  of 
the  evil.  If  the  public  schools  could  bestow  even  the  elements 
of  an  education  upon  every  American  child,  and  could  make  a 
sound  regard  for  the  truth  an  element  in  his  character,  Amer- 
ican citizenship  would  be  safe,  and  the  Republic  would  stand 
as  long  as  governments  continue  upon  the  earth. 

Act  the  truth.     Do  not  pretend  to  know  things  you  do  not 
know.     Do  not  insist  upon  things  about  which  you  are  uncer- 
tain.    Rven  a  child  does  not  expect  a  teacher  to  be  the  efl^' 
bodiment  of  all  wisdom.     If  she  claims  it,    he   knows  she   ^^ 
masquerading  ;  if  she  admits  a  doubt,  he  knows  she  is  acti"^^ 
truly;  he  sees  that  he  and  his  teacher  have  somethings  in  co^ 
moil  ;   she  has  a  stronger  hold  upon  him. 

I  know  a  boy  who  handed  up  his  written  spelling  lesson   ^^^^ 
correction.     The  teacher  marked  a  word  as  incorrect,   whi^^ 
he  thought  was  spelled  correctly.    He  gathered  up  his  course .^^  ^ 
and  told  her  he  thought  she  had  made  a  mistake.    She  brush-  ^^^. 
him  aside  with  an  indignant  remark,  about  doubting  her  atr^^     ^ 
ity  to  spell.     In  ten  minutes  he  saw  her  engaged  in  pTo{ou0^^^ 
communion  with  the  dictionary.     He  gained  confidence.     S!^^^^^ 
said  nothing,  but  seemed  dejected.     He  put  his  paper   in  h^-        i 
pocket  and  went  home,  and  consulted  his  dictionary.     He  hs 
spelled  the  word  correctly.     She  had  lost  his  good  opinion  fc 
ever.     It  was  a  serious  loss,  but  who  shall  say  that  she  did  n 
pay  the  proper  penalty  of  her  act.     She  had  made  a   mistake 
It  was  not   serious   at   the   outset.     It    was   a   comparativ< 
small  matter  that  she  had  an   erroneous  impression  about 
spelling  of  the  word.     Hut  persistence  after  she  knew  bett^ 
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It  is  as  vital  to  the  healthful  development  of  child  nature  as  water 
and  sunshine  are  to  the  healthful  growth  of  plants.    The  school- 
room where  good  cheer  does  not  reign  is  a  desolate  place,  and  the 
children  who  occupy  it  are  unfortunate  objects  of  sympathy. 
Child-life  is  impressionable.     It  needs  help.    It  responds  quickly. 
Deny  it  the  light  and  warmth,  and  it  will  be  stunted  and  dwarfed; 
it  may  be  utterly  ruined.    Nourish  it,  and  it  will  be  the  noblest 
work  of  the  Almighty.    Like  begets  like.    A  solemn,  funereal  and 
complaining  teacher  develops  peevish,  fretful  and  disagreeable 
children.    Fretfulness  is  ill-mannered ;  it  is  no  less  ill-mannered 
in  a  teacher  than  in  any  other  person ;  it  is  even   more  so,  for  it 
reproduces  itself;  it  makes  ill-mannered  children.    Cheerfulness  is 
contagious  also.    It  extends,  reproduces  and  perpetuates  itself. 
It  will  make  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose.    As  children  need  it, 
so  they  love  it.    They  drink  it  in,  brighten  up,  look  heavenward 
and  begin  to  grow.    It  calls  out  the  best  that  is  in  them.    The 
"better   and    nobler   tendencies   gain    strength    and   exert    their 
influence  upon  others.  If  you  have  a  sunny  and.buoyant  tempera- 
ment, you  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  it.    If  you  have  it  not,  do 
not  be  discouraged,  for  it  may  be  acquired.     It  is  an  acquisition 
^yen  more  imperative  to  your  work  than  a  knowledge  of  English 
or  mathematics.    Strive  for  it.    It  will  bring  you  happiness  and 
^ve  you  power. 

ANIMATION. 

The  teacher  must  have  a  spirit  that  is  overflowing  with  anima- 
tion. Alertness  will  head  off  difficulties.  Work  will  cure  a  multi- 
tude of  tribulations.  Enthusiasm  will  carry  everything  before  it. 
The  living,  life-loving,  life-giving  attributes  of  human  nature 
which  the  Almighty  has  implanted  in  ever^^  normal  child  must  be 
met  and  satisfied  by  the  same  attributes  of  human  nature  in  the 
teacher.  Teaching  is  easy  when  it  accords  with  the  laws  of 
nature.  It  is  hard  when  it  attempts  to  cross  natural  high- 
ways. To  an  irrepressible,  light-hearted,  fun-loving  child,  a 
slow-going,  solemn-faced,  dolorous,  profound  teacher  is  at  once  a 
hindrance,  a  burden  and  a  nuisance.  More  than  one  school  has 
been  borne  down  by  too  much  profundity  administered  with  too 
much  solemnity.  The  love  of  fun,  the  elasticity,  the  spontaneity, 
the  irrepressibility  of  childhood,  should  be  the  instruments  of  the 
teacher  in  training  up  the  perfect  man.  The  boy  who  breaks  most 
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makes  most  if  well  trained.  The  teacher  who  does  not  know  that 
athletic  sports  make  better  boys  and   stronger  girls,  mentally, 
morally,  physically,  and  who  does  not  support  them  with  true 
sympathy  and  real  pleasure,  should  be  put  on  the  shelf  and  with- 
out a  label.    The  one  who  cannot  carry  energy  into  the  recesses 
of  arithmetic  and  grammar,  without  drubbing  all  of  the  life  out 
the  souls  of  children,  should  be  put  upon  the  retired  list  of  the 
army  of  mart3'rs  and  without  a  pension.    The   one  who  has  no 
wit,  or  is  afraid  to  use  it  for  fear  of  seeming  undignified  or  losing" 
control  of  the  school,  is  a  Mr.  Husk  right  from  Huskville.    They — 
have  no  children  and  no   recent  knowledge  of  schools  at   Husk — 
ville. 

INVESTIGATION. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation  must  pervade  the  school — 
If  the  teacher  has  it,  the  school  will  gain  it.    It  is  the  distinguish — 
ing  feature  of  the  new  education.    The  teacher  who  has  ceased  t< 
be  studious  has  ceased  to  teach.    The  child  who  has  not  begun  t( 
investigate  has  not  begun  to  think  or  to  learn.    A  teacher  must 
be  capable  of  original  thought.   A  mechanical  automaton  cannoi 
teach.     A  parrot  cannot  teach.     No  mere  copyist  can  teach.    Thcs 
school  must  not  be  treated  en   masse  alone,  but  as  individuals^ 
The  mind  of  the  teacher  must  be  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  eacl 
separate  child,  and   not   attempt  to   fill  it  but   to  arouse  it  t( 
action.    That  is  teaching.     What  is  told  a  child  is  very  liable  t( 
gain  no   lodgment  in  his  mind.     What  he  finds  out  for  himsel£^~ 
becomes  a  part  of  himself.     It  also  gives  him  pleasure,  whets  his 
intellectual  appetite,  and  strengthens  him  for  still  further  investi- 
gation.   The  boundless  resources  of  nature  and  the  endless  prod- 
ucts of  art  must  be  used   to  develop  his  originality,   and  the 
trained  mind  of  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  direct  it.    Then  the 
mind  of  the  child  will  acquire  information,  and,  what  is  infinitely 
better,  it  will  gain  fiber,  become  ambitious,  and  begin  to  reach 
out  upon  its  own  account  and  take  hold  upon  the  world's  affairs. 
That  is  mind  education. 

STEADINESS. 

The  character  of  the  teacher  must  be  steady.  There  must  be 
self  control.  The  spirit  must  be  courageous.  It  must  understand 
the  ground  it  occupies,  and  maintain  it.   It  must  know  the  course 
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it  is  to  pnrsne,  and  hold  to  it.  It  need  not  be  unduly  elated,  and 
certainly  it  must  not  be  undulj  cast  down  bj  the  dailj  incidents 
of  the  school.  It  must  remember  that  there  have  been  other 
days,  and  that  there  will  be  other  dajs.  It  must  not  fret  or 
worry  over  commonplace  matters.  It  must  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities squarelj,  promptly.  It  must  keep  moving  ahead.  Even  if 
a  duty  of  unusual  import  falls  upon  the  teacher,  she  need  not  go 
into  a  decline  over  it.  There  is  no  occasion  even  then  for  specu- 
lating upon  the  unfathomable  or  reaching  after  the  unattainable. 
She  is  to  meet  it  without  reflecting  more  than  a  week  upon  it,  with- 
out discussing  it  until  undue  mystery  and  trouble  seem  to  encom- 
pass it.  She  is  to  act  deliberately,  with  the  best  sense  she  has 
and  in  the  best  way  she  can.  No  one  expects  more.  In  ninety- 
nine  times  of  a  hundred  it  will  be  all  right.  In  the  hundredth 
time  some  one  will  help  her  make  it  all  right.  She  must  have 
lier  wits  about  her,  and  rise  to  meet  any  unusual  occasion.  She 
must  be  strong  and  steady  enough  to  be  counted  upon;  she 
must  have  the  reliability  which  is  the  foundation  of  confidence. 
All  this  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  character,  somewhat  a  matter 
of  experience.  It  may  be  acquired.  Strive  for  it.  It  is  a  jewel. 
Do  not  be  afraid.  If  the  purposes  are  sound,  there  is  nothing 
to  fear.  Bear  up  bravely,  cheerily,  and  keep  going  ahead.  Never 
mind  the  possibility  of  mistakes.  They  are  comparatively  few 
and  of  small  consequence,  if  the  head  is  clear  and  the  heart  all 
right.  He  who  never  makes  mistakes  never  accomplishes  things. 
Push  on  steadily,  hopefully,  doing  things  as  they  may  come  to 
your  hand,  thinking  of  things  which  ought  to  be  done,  and  you 
w^ill  gather  strength  and  confidence,  you  will  gain  standing  and 
influence,  and  you  will  steady  the  whole  system  and  support  the 
entire  work. 

PATRIOTISM. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  must  pervade  the  schools.  It  has  come 
into  them  with  new  strength  and  meaning  in  these  recent  months. 
It  is  to  be  encouraged  by  every  proper  instrumentality.  The 
instrumentality  more  potent  than  any  other  is  the  soul  and  spirit 
of  the  teacher.  Mr.  Emerson  said  it  made  not  so  much  differ- 
ence what  one  studies  as  whom  he  studies  with.  Flags  are  of 
small  moment,  except  as  they  are  suggestive  and  emblematical. 
Yon  may  display  in  these  schools  all  the  bullet-riddled    battle 
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flags  which  the  gallant  soldiers  of  the  Union  armies  carried  so 
proudly  up  the  great  avenue  of  the  capital  city  on  the  famous 
review  at  the  close  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  effect  will  be  lost 
unless  the  teacher  knows  American  history,  unless  she  can  recall 
the  cost  and  understands  the  value  of  our  distinguishing  Ameri- 
can institutions,  unless  she  sees  at  a  glance  what  the  flag  means, 
unless  her  spirit  is  attuned  and  her  feet  keep  step  to  the  music  of 
the  Union.  But  if  she  does  know,  and  if  she  does  see,  and  if  she 
does  feel,  there  will  indeed  be  patriotism  in  the  school,  flag  or  no 
flag. 

Other  nations  understand  this,  and  act  upon  it.  In  Germany 
the  teacher  is,  in  law,  an  officer  of  the  state;  is  sworn  to  sup- 
port the  government,  obey  its  laws  and  promote  its  interests  in 
all  conceivable  ways.  The  arrangement  of  the  room,  the  books 
that  are  used,  the  songs  that  are  sung,  all  the  words  spoken  and 
all  the  things  done,  are  made  to  give  significance  to  the  three- 
colored  flag  and  contribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  Fatherland. 
In  France  no  person  can  enter  the  service  of  the  schools  who  is 
not  a  native  Frenchman.  Every  precaution  is  observed  to  have 
the  heart  of  the  teacher  pulsate  in  harmony  with  the  heart  of  the 
State,  and  every  means  taken  to  bring  the  help  of  the  teacher  to 
the  support  of  the  State. 

The  American  public  school,  as  I  remarked  at  the  beginning, 
has  grown  to  be  the  greatest  of  American  institutions.  It  has 
come  to  have  an  autonomy  and  a  purpose  of  its  own.  To  under- 
stand and  promote  this  purpose  is  a  prime  duty  of  every  teacher 
in  the  schools,  and  before  one  can  do  this  he  must  recall  the 
history  and  study  the  growth  of  the  public  school  system. 

We  cannot  rehearse  the  fascinating  story  now,  but  we  may 
study  it  with  profit  at  our  leisure.  In  a  word,  we  may  say  now, 
that  the  time  was,  and  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  American 
schools  were  merely  local,  unrelated  and  elementary,  when  the}' 
were  poorly  sustained,  when  but  little  was  taught,  and  that  was 
not  taught  well.  There  were  schools  or  not  as  settlements  saw 
fit.  The  idea  that  education  was  a  matter  of  private  concern, 
that  if  schools  were  to  be  kept  at  all  they  must  be  supported  by 
those  who  had  children  to  send  to  them,  universally  prevailed. 
B3'  gradual  process  this  has  all  been  changed.  The  State  exercises 
its  authority  in  the  matter.  It  undertakes  to  see  that  a  school  is 
maintained  within  reach  of  every  home.  So  far  as  it  thinks  well 
it  determines  the  character  and  regulates  the  work  of  the  school. 
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It  relates  all  the  schools  together  in  a  common  system.  It 
pledges  all  the  property  of  the  people  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  all  the  people.  The  poor  have  opportunities  equal  to 
the  rich.  The  right  to  an  education  is  the  inheritance  of  every 
American  child. 

There  is  plan  and  purpose  behind  all  this.  There  has  been 
occasion  and  necessity  for  this  change  in  theory  and  in  practice. 
The  education  of  American  children  has  ceased  to  be  merely  a 
matter  of  personal  interest  and  come  to  be  one  of  grave  public 
concern,  because  it  became  evident  that  a  great  free  State,  with 
unlimited  suffrage,  must  have  the  general  intelligence  and  the 
substantial  character  of  the  people  for  its  foundation  stones. 

The  public  school  system  has  come  to  be  the  main  hope  of  the 
nation.  It  is  the  national  stomach  bound  to  digest  all  kinds  of 
national  food  and  make  pure  blood.  It  is  to  assimilate  all  kinds 
of  people  and  convert  them  into  good  citizens.  In  this  American 
system  of  schools  the  predominant  characteristics  of  our  future 
American  citizenship  are  being,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
developed. 

The  responsibility  is  appalling,  but  we  believe  the  Public  School 
can  meet  it.  There  is  ground  for  the  belief.  Look  at  the  little 
folks  in  our  first  and  second  grades  and  see  them  again  in  the 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  then  see  those  again  whom 
we  are  able  to  keep  through  the  High  School  course,  and  courage 
will  gain  confidence  and  hopes  will  become  convictions. 

The  spirit  of  the  teacher  must  throb  with  the  spirit  of  this 
work.  She  must  enter  into  the  purposes  of  the  State.  She  must 
know  the  proud  story  of  the  national  life;  she  must  be  familiar 
with  its  literature ;  she  must  be  able  to  tell  the  achievements  of 
its  great  men  who  have  borne  the  burdens  of  its  councils  or 
offered  their  lives  for  its  life;  she  must  understand  the  plan  and 
framework  of  the  government ;  she  must  value  our  distinguishing 
institutions  and  sympathize  with  the  true  spirit  and  the  as- 
pirations of  the  American  Republic,  like  which  there  is  none  other 
in  the  world ;  she  must  discern  the  danger  points;  she  must  make 
every  child  under  her  influence  so  proud  of  the  American  name 
that  he  will  hold  it  in  jealous  keeping,  and  so  loyal  to  the  flag 
that  if  need  be,  he  will  carry  it  through  the  blaze  and  hail  of 
battle. 

Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  the  theory  upon  which  we  are  pro- 
ceeding be  justified  and  the  citizenship  of  the  country  be  made 
secure. 
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REGARD  FOR  ASSOCIATES. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  indi- 
vidual teacher.  In  large  cities  where  many  hundreds  of  teachers 
are  employed,  influences  will  be  at  work,  which  are  always  inci- 
dental to  the  multiplication  of  numbers.  There  is  a  necessity  for 
organization  and  co-operation  to  the  end  that  there  may  be 
order,  system,  singleness  of  purpose  and  efficiency  of  action.  In 
all  organizations  comprising  many  persons,  individuality  must 
give  way  to  some  extent.  Personal  preferences  must  yield;  desires 
cannot  all  be  accommodated.  Even  apparent  injustice  may  be 
unavoidable  upon  occasions.  When  some  positions  are  more 
responsible  and  more  remunerative  than  others,  the  necessity  fo^ 
selection  and  discrimination  frequently  arises,  and  this  may  be 
prolific  of  disappointments  and  jealousies,  and  these  may,  in  turn, 
paralyze  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  nullify  the  operations  of  the 
schools.  The  danger  which  arises  from  idle  talk  is  imminent. 
Slight  occurrences  may  be  magnified  beyond  recoe^nition.  Stories 
start,  no  one  knows  where  or  how,  and  travel  all  through  the 
system  with  marvelous  rapidity.  The  interests  of  individuals, 
even  reputations  are  toyed  with  as  a  ball  or  a  doll  might  be. 
Great  harm  results.  If  these  things  are  not  guarded  against,  the 
consequences  are  worse  than  one  would  believe  and  worse  than  I 
can  describe  or  care  to.  There  are  a  thousand  difficulties  encom- 
passing the  position  of  the  teacher  and  the  work  of  the  schools  in 
a  great  city  which  are  not  found  in  a  small  community. 

All  this  calls  for  added  consideration  and  care  on  the  part  of 
the  city  teacher.  It  is  imperative  that  her  spirit  be  infused  with 
other  qualities  if  she  would  live  in  comfort  and  have  satisfaction 
in  her  woik.  There  must  be  a  ready  and  cheerful  compliance 
with  regime,  a  prompt  acquiescence  in  the  limitations  and  the 
demands  of  the  service.  She  must  keep  within  the  lines  of  organ- 
ization and  be  obedient  to  discipline.  These  things  are  not  irk- 
some, unless  they  are  made  so.  If  they  are,  she  ought  to  with- 
draw from  the  service,  for  she  is  not  adapted  to  it:  there  is  no 
other  way.  She  must  remember  that  there  is  mutuality  of  obli- 
gations. She  must  know  what  she  has  the  right  to  expect  from 
others  and  what  others  have  the  right  to  expect  from  her.  She 
must  apply  the  golden  rule.  She  must  respect  the  interests  of 
another  as  she  would  have  others  respect  her  interests.     If  she 
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cannot  speak  well  of  another,  it  is  ordinarily  better  that  she 
should  speak  not  at  all.  She  must  be  responsive  and  helpful. 
She  is  truly  wise  if  she  will  not  think  so  much  upon  her  own 
rights  and  probabilities  of  advancement  as  upon  whatshe  can  do 
for  self-improvement,  for  the  help  of  others,  and  for  the  common 
good.  Those  who  do  this  will  inevitably  get  on  the  most  rapidly, 
for  they  must  thus  gain  the  respect  of  their  associates  and  prove 
their  capacity  for  higher  trusts. 

SPIRIT  IMPERATIVE  TO  SUCCESS. 

In  a  word,  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher  is  in  large  measure 
dependent  upon  the  spirit  which  [moves  the  machinery  of  his  life. 
It  is  the  largest  element  in  determining  personal  success.  It  will 
make  amends  for  many  short-comings.  It  will  outweigh  many 
defects.  It  is  fully  as  important  as  mere  intellectual  attainments; 
it  is  a  part  of  professional  training.  It  stands  out  independent 
of  either.  It  means  growth,  and  growth  along  the  true  lines.  So 
long  as  the  disposition  is  sound  there  need  be  no  fear.  Every  day 
will  bring  something  new  and  gi«od  to  the  out6t  of  such  a 
teacher.  Every  failure  in  one  place  will  become  the  stepping- 
stone  to  improvement  in  another. 

The  true  spirit  of  a  teacher  is  open  to  suggestion  and  appre- 
ciative of  advice.  It  is  observant.  It  is  ambitious.  It  is  pro- 
gressive. It  loves  God  and  His  creatures  and  all  nature.  It  is 
self-respecting.  It  grows  richer  and  stronger  and  mellower  and 
kindlier  2ind  more  radiant  and  stimulating,  as  it  gains  in  public 
esteem  and  gathers  in  the  fruits  of  good  works  through  the 
advancing  years. 

SPIRIT  DBPE-NDE.NT  fPOX  CIRCl'MSTANXES. 

I  know  what  you  may  say,  and  I  do  not  forget  that  teachers 
are  human  and  like  all  such  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances 
and  environing  inflaences.  A  teacher  is  surely  not  so  sngelic  as 
to  be  at  all  times  prepared  for  translation,  if  she  is  to  l>e  con- 
tionally  annoyed  and  harassed  and  humiliated.  She  must  pos- 
sess a  satisfied  and  contented  mind.  But  such  a  mind  is  contin- 
gent open  some  things.  She  must  know  that  she  cannot  be 
gronod  oat  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone  of  politics. 
6 
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She  must  be  protected  from  the  domination  of  ignorant  officials 
who  seem  to  feel  bound  to  distinguish  their  administration  by 
impressing  their  ignorance  upon  the  school  system.    She  must  be 
saved  from  classification  and  association  with  the  unworthy  and 
from  competition  with  the  incompetent.    She  must  be  compen- 
sated for  expert  service.    Her  character,  her  education  and  her 
experience  are  her  capital  and  her  right  to  preferment  on  the 
basis  of  merit  must  be  as  sacred  as  her  right  to  the  thin  wallet 
she  carries  in  her  ungetable  pocket.   I  am  riot  without  knowledge 
of  the  intricacies  and  difficulties  of  the  case.    I  know  about  the 
obstructions  that  are  in  the  way— how  great  they  are  and  how 
strongly  they    are   intrenched.       The    American    teacher   needs 
psychological  study  and  supervision  and  direction  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  she  needs  justice  all  the  same  and  none  the  less. 
But  I  answer  that  competency  and  spirit  will  in  time  command 
justice.    Guard  the  avenues  to  the  teaching  service  against  the 
unworthy ;  make  the  service  professional ;  be  studious  and  pro- 
gressive; be  kindly  and  gentle;  stand  strongly  for  the  right  when 
proper  occasion  offers,  yet  be  careful  not  to  magnify  small  matters 
beyond  their  proper  proportions;  try  to  see  clearly  and  remember 
that  there  is  high  authority  for  the  doctrine  that  all  that  is  right 
may  still  not  be  wise  and  expedient;  magnify  yoiir  office  and  bring 
light  and  cheer  and  enthusiasm  to  its  administration;  be  broader 
than  the  work  of  your  school  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  world's 
affairs  and  all  of  their  health-giving  activities;  sustain  a  church 
and  exemplify  that  for  which  it  stands:  support  the  town  and  all 
of  its  interests ;  remember  the  cost  of  liberty  and  know  where  the 
dangers  in  self-government  are; have  pride  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Republic  and  push  for  all  that  will  add  to  their  greatness 
and  their  beneficence;  be  manly  men  and  womanly  women, — true 
object-lessons  in  the  presence  of  the  school  and  before  the  com- 
munity; give  full  measure  of  service,  pressed  down  and  running 
over;  understand  and  exact  what  belongs  to  such  a  profession 
and  such  a  service,  without  standing  on  the  extreme  of  personal 
rights;  then,  justice  will  be  more  than  likely  to  come  in  this  life 
and,  in  any  event,  the  crown  will  surely  come  in  the  life  everlasting. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  public  schools  are  the  people's  schools.    They  are  no  longer 
local,  unrelated,  irresponsible  concerns,  held  down  by  brute  force 
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and  taught  incompetently  or  irrationally.  They  are  wholly  sup- 
ported by  taxation  and  directed  by  general  authority  in  order  to 
attain  a  public  and  essential  end.  The  teachers  of  the  country  are 
awake  and  they  are  alert,  and  as  a  body  they  are  growing  in 
strength  and  adaptation.  The  organization  is  not  perfect;  the 
work  is  not  the  best.  But  year  by  year  the  organization  becomes 
closer  and  better,  and  the  work  becomes  more  and  more  scientific. 
If  one  of  the  fathers  tells  you  that  the  school  in  the  red  school- 
house  at  the  cross-roads  was  a  better  school  than  can  be  found 
now.  you  may  tell  him  artistically  but  confidently,  if  he  is  strong 
enouf^h  to  bear  the  truth,  that  the  reason  he  thinks  so  is  because 
he  has  forgotten  about  the  old  school  or  knows  nothing  about 
the  new  one.  The  Empire  Express  is  no  farther  ahead  of  the 
lumbering  stage  coach  than  the  new  school  is  in  advance  of  the 
old  one.  The  moral,  social,  intellectual  and  industrial  circum- 
stances of  the  people  have  all  changed.  The  end  is  not  yet.  The 
public  schools  have  conquered  much ;  they  have  much  more  to 
conquer.  The  people  are  thinking  and  they  are  anxious.  They 
are  willing  to  put  adequate  authority  in  competent  hands.  They 
wish  us  well.  We  are  their  trustees.  The  trust  is  a  beneficial 
one,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  specific  end.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  relationship ;  we  must  not  forget  the  nature  of  the 
trust;  we  must  not  disappoint.  We  have  no  need  to  disappoint. 
We  are  intelligent  and  we  are  not  without  experience.  We  are  in 
constant  and  living  contact  with  educated  thought;  we  have 
books  and  periodicals,  helps  and  devices  without  limit.  The 
great  body  of  American  teachers  is  advancing  professionally,  as 
never  before;  it  is  moving  along  philosophic  and  scientific  lines, 
as  no  other  body  of  teachers  in  the  world  is  moving.  But  the 
school  must  be  sympathetic  as  well  as  scientific.  The  only  un- 
certain clement  now  is  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  force.  That  may 
be  acquired.  Thought,  will-power  and  self-mastery  will  do  it. 
The  spirit  of  the  teacher  will  determine  the  spirit  of  the  school. 
That  spirit  must  be  in  close  and  active  sympathy  with  all  the 
highest  interests  of  our  American  life.  A  mere  certificate  of  intel- 
lectual qualifications  is  not  enough.  A  Normal  diploma  is  not 
enough.  The  school  must  be  kept  close  to  the  people;  it  must  be 
a  bond  of  union  among  the  people;  it  must  be  common  ground 
upon  which  all  parties  and  sects  and  clans  and  classes  ma^-  meet. 
It  must  not  only  be  in  sympathy  with  the  best  that  is  in  our 
American  life,  but  it  must  exemplify  the  best  that  is  in  our  life  and 
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it  must  point  the  way  to  even  better  and  higher  and  nobler  things 
beyond.  It  must  not  only  point  the  way;  it  must  lead  the  way. 
It  must  be  in  touch  with  the  culture  of  our  best  homes.  It  must 
promote  skitlfulness  in  the  shops  and  honor  and  alertness  in  the 
centers  of  trade.  It  must  sympathize  with  the  poor.  It  must 
honor  industry.  It  must  help  the  struggling.  It  must  respect 
the  strong.  It  must  be  against  stupidity  and  slothfulness  on  the 
one  hand  and  snobbishness  and  apishness  on  the  other.  It  must 
stand  for  all  that  makes  for  the  intellectual  activity,  the  moral 
fiber  and  the  strong  common  sense  of  the  people.  It  must  press 
onward  confidently  and  courageously  for  the  security  and  great- 
ness of  the  State.  It  must  melt  the  lives  of  the  sects  and  factions 
together.  Then  will  the  teacher  have  a  claim  upon  the  respect  of 
society  which  cannot  be  ignored.  Then  will  the  schools  meet  the 
expectations  of  the  people.  Then  will  the  ends  of  human  progress 
be  promoted;  then  will  citizenship  be  safe;  then  will  the  success 
of  self  government  be  acknowledged  among  all  the  nations;  then 
will  the  starry  flag  of  our  mighty  Union  in  all  its  gorgeous  splen- 
dor, in  all  its  wealth  of  memory  and  suggestion  and  inspiration 
wave  proudly  above  all  others,  both  upon  the  land  and  upon  the 
sea. 


REPORT    OF 


MISS    LAURA    T.     FOWLER 


PRINCIPAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Normal  School,  June  12, 1897. 
/?.  H.  Webster^  Superintendent  of  Schools— 

Dbar  Sir:  In  presenting  mj  report  to  you  of  the  Normal 
School,  for  1897, 1  would  state  that  the  class  has  had  enrolled 
for  the  year  105  pupils,  only  three  having  left,  and  those  because 
of  removal  from  the  city.  The  attendance  has  been  excellent.  All 
the  remainder,  except  one,  have  reached  the  required  standard  of 
85  per  cent.  Therefore  101  will  be  graduated.  In  character  and 
faithfulness  the  class  is  above  the  average. 

The  course  of  work  this  year  has  been  stronger  and  more  exact- 
ing than  in  any  previous  year,  the  examinations  more  searching. 

The  fact  that  a  teacher's  certificate  is  involved  in  these  ex- 
aminations makes  it  wise  and  necessary  that  they  should  be 
kept,  as  much  as  possible,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
principal  who  is  responsible  for  it. 

I  close  the  record  of  this  year  with  much  satisfaction,  for  the 
school  has  been  harmonious,  and  the  class  exceptionally  studious 
and  faithful,  well  worthy  of  your  confidence  and  the  recognition 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

I  also  submit  the  course  of  work  followed  in  the  past,  and  re- 
spectfully ask  that  it  remain  as  it  is  for  the  next  year,  since  we 
have  it  arranged  on  a  practical  working  basis,  to  meet  the 
ehanges  of  the  sections  going  out  for  experience  work  in  the 
schools.    The  text  books  should  also  remain  the  same. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LAURA  T.  FOWLER, 

Principal  of  San  Francisco  Normal  School. 
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ESSAYS  READ  BY  STUDENTS  OF  THE  GRADUATING 
CLASS   OF   THE    SAN    FRANCISCO   NORMAL 

SCHOOL,   JUNE,    1897. 


SALUTATORY. 

BY    MISS    E.    B.   CLEARY. 

List,  in  the  stilly  wood  the  zephyr  sings 

A  welcome  to  the  genial,  blithesome  hours; 

The  wildwood's  heart  with  gladsome  echoes  rings; 

'J'he  June  rose  blushes  in  the  verdant  bowers. 

The  birds  are  caroling;  hark,  their  gentle  song, 

Mid  leafy  nooks  and  moss-plots  floats  along 

To  where  the  brooklet,  'neath  the  shadowy  trees. 

In  rippling  love-notes  wooes  the  soft,  sweet  breeze. 

And  see.  from  lowly  beds  the  violets  peep; 

The  hawthorne  wakens  from  its  wintry  sleep; 

In  shady  dell  young  ferns  their  fronds  unfold 

And  fair  eschscholtzias  lift  their  heads  of  gold. 

Thus  Nature's  school  keeps  merry  holiday 

To  greet  the  long  bright  hours  of  summertime; 

Thus  we,  ere  happy  moments  steal  away, 

Throughout  our  school  would  sound  the  glad  refrain, 

And  say  with  happy  hearts  and  voices  clear, 

*'  Our  cherished  friends  and  loved  ones,  welcome  here." 

Thro'  twice  five  months  with  earnestness  and  care. 

We've  striven  for  the  honor  of  to-night; 

We've  learned  the  secrets  of  the  region  fair 

Called  Childhood's  land — its  hope,  its  life,  the  might 

That  dormant  lies,  beneath  its  morning  skies. 

Awaiting  the  warm  beams  of  noon-tide's  hour 

To  wake  it  to  its  fullest,  noblest  power. 

We've  learned  to  keep  the  useful  e'er  in  view 

And  teach  the  bright  young  eye  the  way  to  see; 

To  train  the  tiny  dimpled  hand  to  do, 

However  crude  the  workmanship  may  be. 

We've  learned  to  form  the  mind — that  hallowed  shrine. 

Kept  radiant  by  the  glow  of  love  divine 

And  mighty,  lofty,  God-like  in  its  light; 

We've  studied  long  that  highest,  noblest  art 

Of  tilling  the  rich  garden  of  the  heart. 
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MISS    LAURA    T.     FOWLER 


PRINCIPAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Normal  School,  June  12, 1897. 
R.  H,  Webster,  Superintendent  of  Schools-^ 

Dear  Sir:  In  presenting  mj  report  to  you  of  the  Normal 
School,  for  1897, 1  would  state  that  the  class  has  had  enrolled 
or  the  year  105  pupils,  only  three  having  left,  and  those  because 
>f  removal  from  the  city.  The  attendance  has  been  excellent.  All 
:he  remainder,  except  one,  have  reached  the  required  standard  of 
is  per  cent.  Therefore  101  will  be  graduated.  In  character  and 
a.ithfulness  the  class  is  above  the  average. 

The  course  of  work  this  year  has  been  stronger  and  moreexact- 
ng  than  in  any  previous  year,  the  examinations  more  searching. 

The  fact  that  a  teacher's  certificate  is  involved  in  these  ex- 
Biminations  makes  it  wise  and  necessary  that  they  should  be 
kept,  as  much  as  possible,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
principal  who  is  responsible  for  it. 

I  close  the  record  of  this  year  with  much  satisfaction,  for  the 
school  has  been  harmonious,  and  the  class  exceptionally  studious 
«ind  faithful,  well  worthy  of  your  confidence  and  the  recognition 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

I  also  submit  the  course  of  work  followed  in  the  past,  and  re- 
spectfully ask  that  it  remain  as  it  is  for  the  next  year,  since  we 
Iiave  it  arranged  on  a  practical  working  basis,  to  meet  the 
changes  of  the  sections  going  out  for  experience  work  in  the 
schools.    The  text  books  should  also  remain  the  same. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LAURA  T.  FOWLER, 

Principal  of  San  Francisco  Normal  School. 
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way  or  the  other,  are  able  to  assert  their  belief  in  a  continued  existence 
beyond  the  grave,  in  a  life  where  the  soul  of  man  will  be  seen  as  it  is,  in 
its  relation  to  God  and  its  companion  souls. 

Is  it,  then,  not  reasonable  to  say  that  what  is  spiritual  in  our  natures 
is  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the  merely  physical  and  earthly,  and 
that  the  education  which  has  for  its  object  the  cultivation  of  soul-power 
greatly  transcends  any  other?  Only  in  so  far  as  the  education  of  the  intel- 
lect subserves  the  desires  of  the  soul  for  the  highest  truth  in  all  things, 
is  it  important  to  us;  therefore  the  development  and  cultivation  of  soul 
energy  becomes  the  object  of  most  worth  in  our  educational  scheme. 

The  Inspector  of  the  Boston  schools,  a  woman,  has  declared,  within 
the  last  few  years,  that  what  we  need  more  than  all  else  in  our  schools, 
whether  primary  or  university,  is  a  place  for  the  education  of  the 
supreme  controlling  power,  individual  will  and  conscience;  that  we  must 
make  room  for  the  evolution  of  soul  as  the  inclusive  germ  of  right  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  This  does  not  apply  with  any  more  force  to  the 
Boston  schools  than  to  those  on  our  own  coast.  It  is  the  general  cry  all 
over  the  land,  and,  as  educators  come  gradually  to  realize  this  truth,  we 
shall  find  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  characters  of  the  men  and 
women  who  receive  the  larger  part  of  their  training  in  our  public  schools. 

The  philosophy  of  life  is  the  philosophy  of  true  education;  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  race  tends  to  resolve  itself  into  a  desire  to  give  all  aright 
culture;  for  it  is  plain  that  in  this  way,  above  all  others,  we  may  be  able 
to  better  our  fellows — this  alone  is  true  progress.  The  accumulation  of 
discoveries,  the  multiplication  of  inventions,  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  comfort,  the  extension  of  instruction  and  the  perfecting  of 
methods  are  valuable  to  the  degree  in  which  they  contribute  to  this  end. 

When  we  consider  what  constitutes  progress  in  its  highest  sense,  we 
find  its  principal  characteristic  to  be  increase  of  spiritual  force;  that  per- 
fecting of  character  which  makes  of  this  world,  instead  of  a  common- 
place workshop  where  wool  and  iron  are  wrought  into  warm  and  comely 
garments  and  useful  means  of  manufacturing  these,  a  vast  and  glorious 
studio  where  characters  are  shaped  and  molded  into  divine  images.  Bach 
one  of  us  may  become  a  sculptor,  but  where  are  we  to  find  the  chisel 
with  which  to  work  ?  In  faith  alone  may  we  look  for  it — the  faith  in  a 
Supreme  Power  working  in  us  and  through  us  for  the  harmonious  good 
of  all  his  creatures. 

If  this  faith  prevail  with  us,  co-operation  for  life  tends  to  supersede 
the  struggle  for  life,  which,  if  not  the  dominant  law,  is  at  least  the  geo* 
eral  course  of  things  when  left  to  Nature's  sway.  Each  soul  must  rely 
on  its  own  efforts  to  increase  and  keep  alive  this  abiding  faith,  for 
through  it  alone  may  we  hope  to  inherit  the  eternal;  but  wherever  we 
can  help  to  implant  it  in  the  heart  of  a  little  one  we  should  feel  it  oaf 
highest  privilege  to  do  it,  for,  "Religion,"  says  Herbart,  *'  will  never 
Iftpld  the  tranquil  place  in  the  depths  of  the  heart  which  it  ought  to  have, 
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if  its  fundamental  ideas  are  not  among  the  earliest  which  belong  to 
recollection — if  it  is  not  bound  up  and  blended  with  all  that  changing 
life  leaves  behind  in  the  center  of  personality." 

Another  powerful  agent  in  character-forming  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ideal,  the  inward  presentation  of  what  we  would  like  to  become.  So 
long  as  we  genuinely  believe  in  an  ideal  and  strive  to  incarnate  it  the 
spirit  of  hope  kindles  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  within  the  breast  and 
sheds  its  influence  on  all  around  us.  If  the  ideal  is  spiritual,  failure  in 
the  pursuit  cannot  dishearten  us,  and  success  but  opens  to  view  diviner 
worlds  towards  which  we  turn  our  thoughts  and  love  with  self-renewing 
freshness  of  mind.  To  bend  one's  will  day  by  day  to  the  weaving  this 
light  of  the  mind  and  warmth  of  the  heart  into  the  substance  of  life, 
into  conduct,  is  the  secret  of  character. 

But  woven  in  with  and  growing  out  of  faith  is  that  greatest  and  most 
potent  of  all  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  finished  character — 
that  which  illumines  the  torch  by  which  the  soul  may  act,  and  which 
the  poet  has  immortalized  in  the  lines: 

**  O  for  a  thrill  of  love,  a  thrill  from  life's  fair  shrine, 
To  make  my  being  start  and  blossom  into  rhyme. 
Bring  heaven  near  and  give  to  stars  their  appealing  light, 
And  to  my  soul  the  wings  which  attempt  infinite  flight — 
By  love  we  live,  when  love  is  dead  all  things  are  dead, 
And  in  a  world  we  move  whence  God  and  the  soul  have  fled." 

The  world's  spiritual  wealth,  so  far  as  it  has  existence  other  than  in  ihe 
xninds  of  individuals,  is  stored  in  its  literature,  its  books — the  great 
treasure-house  of  the  soul's  life,  of  what  the  best  and  greatest  have 
^honght,  known,  believed,  felt,  suffered,  desired,  toiled  and  died  fr^;  and 
"Whoever  fails  to  make  himself  a  home  in  this  realm  of  truth,  light  and 
freedom  is  shnt  oat  from  what  is  highest  and  most  divine  in  human 
experience,  and  sinks  into  the  grave  without  having  Jived. 

But  the  true  worth  of  life  lies  not  in  saying  or  writing  anything  what- 
^rv^er,  but  in  pnre  faith,  in  obedience  to  the  promptings  of  truth  within 
\MS,  in  brave  and  steadfast  striving.  It  is  the  education  which  Iook« 
l>eyond  the  present  to  the  future  and  its  needs,  to  the  evolotion  of  char* 
a.cter8  along  these  lines,  which  is  the  true  one  an  t  the  only  one  throa/h 
"Which  we  may  hope  for  thorough  regeneration  of  the  race. 


EDLXAIIO.V  ASlf  LABr>R, 

BY   MISS   ALICE  CHALMKK5. 

As  centnries  roll  on  the  subjects  of  debate  vary  according  to  th^  neorw 
cities  and  requirements  of  mankind.     With   that  change  r,s^  c^frm  cfKi- 
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ditions  and  new  responsibilities.  Fifty  years  ago  the  civilized  world  was 
astir  with  controversies  on  capital  and  labor,  which  problem  has  more  or 
less  evaded  a  solution  ever  since;  but  to-day.  with  our  advance  in 
thought  it  has  merged  into  the  more  vital  question,  "education  and 
labor.*'  As  the  laborer  rises  in  personal  virtue  and  station  by  education, 
the  contest  is  no  longer  on  the  basis  of  material  gain,  but  on  the  concep- 
tion of  personal  worth.  Now,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  has  partially 
eclipsed  the  former,  and  bids  fair  to  over-shadow  it  entirely. 

There  has  always  been  a  gulf  between  education  and  labor,  a  false 
estimate  of  a  property  right  on  education  held  by  the  wealthier  classes, 
who  thus  drew  a  distinctive  line  between  the  few  and  the  masses.  It  will 
always  be  so  until  the  knowledge  dawns  upon  us  that  labor  is  the  divine 
law  of  our  existence.     God  has  presented  to  man  the  universe  in  the 
shape  of  an  enigma,  and  every  efifort  that  man  makes  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  that  enigma  exalts  him,  makes  him  capable  of  a  wider  and  nobler 
happiness,   and  fills  him  with   the  larger  prospects  of  the  boundless 
unknown,  spurring  onward  his  endeavor  to  higher  effort,  and  this  effort 
is  in  itself  a  labor.     Mental  work  is  self-activity,  and  i^  cuts  its  scars  on 
the  personality  as  surely  as  does  the  mechanical  on  the  physical  being. 
When  the  Almighty  planned  that  man  should  labor  for  his  bread,  it  was 
a  divine  blessing.     From  that  moment  labor  became  endowed  with  the 
dignity  of  inspiring  soul-energy.     It  was  the  seal   set  upon   genuine 
worth.     Bearing  on  this  point,  Bulwer  Lytton  says:     "What  men  want 
is  not  talent,  it  is  purpose;   not  the  power  to  achieve,  but  the  will    to 
labor." 

What,  then,  is  needed  to  make  man's  work  available  and  honorable • 
placing  him  on  the  plane  of  equity  in  rank  ?    It  is  to  educate  that  will* 
power  into  a  self-acting   moral   force.    To  accomplish  this  with  tl*^ 
masses,  there  is  no  better  plan  than  a  good  common  education,  whiot* 
should  be  considered  as  the  inalienable  right  of  every  child  in  the  cotx^" 
munity,  and  should  be  placed  first  among  the  necessities  of  life.    Tl»^ 
question  is,  what  is  education  ?    It  is  that  which  includes  all  those  infl**' 
ences  and  disciplines  by  which   the  faculties  of  man  are  unfolded  ao^ 
perfected.     It   is  that   agency  which   takes  the   helpless  and  pleading 
infant   from  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  and,  bj'  apprehending  its  enti*"^ 
nature,  tempts   it   forth,  now  by  austere  and   now  by  kindly  influences, 
and  molds  it  at  last  into  a  self-active  being,  armed  at  all  points  aO<-^ 
ready  to  u^e  the  body,  nature  and  life  for  its  growth  and  renewal,  and  to 
hold  doniiniuii  over  fluctuating  worldly  affairs. 

Superiority  of  the  past  over  present  conditions  is  often  quoted  to  sho^ 
a  fancied  degeneracy  that  is  invariably  attributed  to  that  broad-should- 
ered scapegoat,  education.   Whether  education  is  to  the  advancement  of 
detriment  of  the  working  classes  is  a  question  which  the  workingmao 
has  taken  entirely  into  his  own  hands  by  simply  saying,  "  I  will  have 
education,   and   I  will   see   that   my  children   have  it."     Now,  whence 
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comes  this  assertion  of  right  and  power  from  the  masses  ?  It  is  not  that 
any  impulse  of  gratuitous  pity  proffers  it,  but  it  comes  through  the 
undying  growth  of  a  principle  which  the  evolution  of  time  has  wrought — 
that  out  of  evil  shall  come  good — the  promise  that  labor  shall  bring  its 
own  reward.  If  those  who  are  so  ready  to  cry  down  education  and  to 
deplore  the  enormous  strides  it  is  making,  were  to  look  nearer  home  and 
study  men  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  enough  proof  would  be  found 
to  convince  them  that  their  fears  are  groundless  and  that  education  tends 
to  the  ultimate  good  of  the  workingman. 

After  all,  have  not  as  great  strides  been  made  along  the  line  of  labor 
as  of  education,  and  have  not  our  new   inventions  and  labor-saving 
machines  emanated    from   people  able  to  use  hands  as  well  as  brains  ? 
Of  what  practical  value  is  mere  thinking  ?     It  may  enlighten  us,  but  it 
is  in  the  application  and  discipline  of  thought  that  the  living  realities  of 
life  lie.    There  is  nothing  higher  than  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  yet 
tlie  world  is  benefited  and  beautified  by  the  wonders  wrought  by  man 
tbrough  his  endowed  tools*,  the  eye  and  hand.     From   the  cradle  these 
are  his  masters,  and  their  instruction  is  wise  and  intelligent.    It  is  the 
alphabet  of  reason.    It  16  the  working  out  of  a  plan  grand  as  it  is  divine. 
T'he  hand,  especially,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  sinewy  power  and 
muscular  delicacy  of  touch.     It  is  one  of  God's  masterpieces.     Its  adapt- 
ability to  represent  all  the  subjective  energy  within  us  is  simply  marvel- 
ous, and  it  is  this  energy  and  this  medium  of  power  that  we  must 
conserve  and  educate.    It  intellectualizes  the  body,  for  in  a  certain  sense 
tile  tnind  is  dependent.     All  fineness  of  work   comes   from   its  sublime 
possibilities  for  high  labor.     As  has  been   said,  "  Genius   begins  great 
^^orlcs;  labor  alone  finishes  them.**    The  magnificent  battleship,  a  per- 
*^ct  success,  as  it  goes  out  of  the  control  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  to 
Plo-^r  its  way  upon  the  mighty  deep,  is  a  vivid  example  of  it;   the  great 
bridge  of  Brooklyn  another;   and  the  patient,  painstaking  worker  in  the 
P^il>lic  schoolroom,  building  for  God  and  eternity,  is  another. 

'^lie  question  of  skilled   against  unskilled  labor  opens  up  a  field  of 

^^^ate  both  wide  and  deep.     The  State  should  foster  and  protect  that 

general  form  of  industry  which  contributes  in  the  greatest  degree  to  its 

^^alth  and  development,  material  and  intellectual.    This  general  form 

IS  skilled,  rather  than  unskilled  labor,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  result 

^^  a  finer  development  of  thought,  and  whatever  will  bring  that  burning 

^*iOught  to  a  higli  focus  educates  power.     It  is  educated  thought  that 

'^^st  make  labor  honorable,  and  labor  thus  honored  will  make  thought 

^*"^ticl.     Hence  the   former  has  the   weightier  claim,   because   of  the 

^^P«rior   intelligence   it   commands,    because  of  the   time   and    study 

Necessary  to  its  full  usefulness;  because  it  represents,  under  a  republican 

^^^Ui  of  government,  a  stepping-stone  toward  independence  and  wealth, 

*^d  because  from  its  ranks  have  been  graduated  many  statesmen  whose 

^^*'^rs  have  enriched  and  ennobled  our  national  history. 
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ditions  and  new  responsibilities.  Fifty  years  ago  the  civilized  world  was 
astir  with  controversies  on  capital  and  labor,  which  problem  has  more  or 
less  evaded  a  solution  ever  since;  but  to-day.  with  our  advance  in 
thought  it  has  merged  into  the  more  vital  question,  "education  and 
labor."  As  the  laborer  rises  in  personal  virtue  and  station  by  education, 
the  contest  is  no  longer  on  the  basis  of  material  gain,  but  on  the  concep- 
tion of  personal  worth.  Now,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  has  partially 
eclipsed  the  former,  and  bids  fair  to  over-shadow  it  entirely. 

There  has  always  been  a  gulf  between  education  and  labor,  a  false 
estimate  of  a  property  right  on  education  held  by  the  wealthier  classes, 
who  thus  drew  a  distinctive  line  between  the  few  and  the  masses.  It  will 
always  be  so  until  the  knowledge  dawns  upon  us  that  labor  is  the  divine 
law  of  our  existence.  God  has  presented  to  man  the  universe  in  the 
shape  of  an  enigma,  and  every  efifort  that  man  makes  toward  tbe  solu- 
tion of  that  enigma  exalts  him,  makes  him  capable  of  a  wider  and  nobler 
happiness,  and  fills  him  with  the  larger  prospects  of  the  boundless 
unknown,  spurring  onward  his  endeavor  to  higher  efifort,  and  this  effort 
is  in  itself  a  labor.  Mental  work  is  self-activity,  and  it  cuts  its  scars  on 
the  personality  as  surely  as  does  the  mechanical  on  the  physical  being. 
When  the  Almighty  planned  that  man  should  labor  for  his  bread,  it  was 
a  divine  blessing.  From  that  moment  labor  became  endowed  with  the 
dignity  of  inspiring  soul-energy.  It  was  the  seal-  set  upon  genuine 
worth.  Bearing  on  this  point,  Bui  wer  Lytton  says:  "What  men  want 
is  not  talent,  it  is  purpose;  not  the  power  to  achieve,  but  the  will  to 
labor." 

What,  then,  is  needed  to  make  man's  work  available  and  honorable, 
placing  him  on  the  plane  of  equity  in  rank  ?  It  is  to  educate  that  will- 
power into  a  self-acting  moral  force.  To  accomplish  this  with  the 
masses,  there  is  no  better  plan  than  a  good  common  education,  which 
should  be  considered  as  the  inalienable  right  of  every  child  in  the  coffl- 
ni unity,  and  should  be  placed  first  among  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
question  is,  what  is  education  ?  It  is  that  which  includes  all  those  inn'^' 
ences  and  disciplines  by  which  the  faculties  of  man  are  unfolded  ana 
perfected.  It  is  that  agency  which  takes  the  helpless  and  pleading 
infant  from  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  and,  by  apprehending  its  entire 
nature,  tempts  it  forth,  now  by  austere  and  now  by  kindly  influences, 
and  molds  it  at  last  into  a  self-active  being,  armed  at  all  points  anu 
ready  to  U'iie  the  body,  nature  and  life  for  its  growth  and  renewal,  afldto 
hold  dominittn  over  fluctuating  worldly  affairs. 

Superiority  of  the  past  over  present  conditions  is  often  quoted  tosho^ 
a  fancied  degeneracy  that  is  invariably  attributed  to  that  broad-shouW- 
ered  scapegoat,  education.   Whether  education  is  to  the  advancement o 
detriment  of  the  working  classes  is  a  question   which  the  working^i* 
has  taken  entirely  into  his  own   hands  by  simply  saying,  "  I  will  hav 
education,   and    I  will   see   that   my  children   have   it."     Now,  whence 
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realized  the  true  dignity  of  labor.  The  result  of  this  many-sided  problem 
will  level  the  human  family,  and  will  not  only  settle  its  own  question, 
but  also  all  others,  such  as  the  chasm  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
We  will  then,  in  truth,  be  a  free  people.  The  skilled  and  educated 
laborer,  after  centuries  of  conflict  in  a  just  cause,  will  stand  side  by  side 
and  hand  in  hand^with  the  student,  and  the  disparity  between  wealth 
and  poverty  will  fade  into  oblivion.  By  the  law  of  God,  given  by  Him 
to  humanity,  all  men,  w'^ether  artists  or  artisans,  are  free,  are  brothers 
and  are  equals.  Liberty  and  equality!  What  sacred  words !  The  public 
school  must  be  their  life  and  their  sanctum. 


WHY  WE  SHOULD  FOSTER  OUR  PUBLIC   SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

BY  MISS  CATHBRINB  I..   GORHAM. 

"  The  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or  the  weed 
That  withers  away,  to  let  others  succeed ; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

**  For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been; 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen; 
We  drink  the  same  stream  and  view  the  same  sun, 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run.'* 


<  c 


How  imperishable  is  the  idea  of  country  !  How  does  it  live  within 
and  ennoble  the  heart  in  spite  of  persecution  and  trials,  difficulties  and 
dangers!"  Of  all  gifts  bestowed  upon  mankind,  the  most  ennobling, 
P^rliaps,  is  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  one's  country.  This  virtue,  Patriot- 
^m,  can  be  traced  in  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  time  of  Moses 
^o^Ti  to  the  present.  On  the  pages  of  history  the  deeds  of  patriots  stand 
P*^-eminent;  the  long  ages  pass  away,  but  their  names  ever  ring  through 
^^  Corridors  of  Fame. 

^-«et  us  in  spirit  become  spectators  of  scenes  of  the  past:  To  Greece 
^nd  Home  we  owe  a  lasting  debt.  Thermopylae  and  Marathon  loom  up 
^^ore  us.  Bpaminondas,  Camillus,  Scipio  justly  claim  our  admiration. 
^*  listen  with  rapt  attention  to  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  Have  we  not 
^^c  impression  that  the  deeds  of  these  and  many  other  patriots  are  well 
^orth  emulation? 

The  scene  changes:  We  pass  "  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time," 

^d  find  ourselves  in  England.     Our  attention   is  first  claimed  by  the 

^^Iwart  Stephen  Langtou,  the  patriot  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 

^ed  the  barons  to  revolt  against  a  tyrant,  and  by  the  might  of  his  own 

P^tBonality  forced  from  King  John  the  Magna  Charta,  the  bulwark  of 


\ 
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English  liberty.  Then,  too,  Simon  de  Montfort  demands  recognition. 
French  by  birth,  yet  none  the  less  loved  by  the  English  on  that  account, 
for  he  entertained  for  ancient  English  laws  and  customs  the  same  regard 
as  did  the  English  themselves;  he  has  won  for  himself  their  lasting 
gratitude  by  establishing  the  House  of  Commons,  another  stepping- 
stone  in  the  march  of  human  progress. 

Each  race  seems  to  have  proclaimed  some  new  cr  hitherto  forgotten 
truth,  or  to  have  established  some  new  instituticfn  among  men.  The  next 
time  the  curtain  rises  we  find  ourselves  in  our  own  glorious  land,  whose 
**  broad  arms  stretch  from  shore  to  shore."  Foremost  stands  Washing- 
ton, *'  The  Father  of  His  Country,"  the  epitome  of  patriotism.  With 
him  are  Adams,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Hancock  and  other 
sturdy  citizen  patriots  of  the  days  that  brought  forth  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  Monmouth,  Sariitoga  pass  in 
swift  review.  Then  comes  a  dark  coutrast — what  a  strange  character  we 
behold  in  Benedict  Arnold— one  day  a  Leonidas,  the  next  a  Judas— a 
man  whose  name  could  have  become  a  synonym  for  patriotism,  butno^* 
the  by- word  for  treason. 

In  Daniel  Webster  we  find  the  opposite  of  Benedict  Arnold.  The  senti- 
ments to  which  he  gave  voice  will  live  as  long  as  history  itself.  Can 
there  be  found  utterances  more  patriotic  than  those  of  which  he  was  the 
author  ?  The  subjects  he  discusses  have  left  their  impress  upon  the 
entire  nation;  who  can  estimate  their  weight  in  matters  concerning  that 
greatest  of  all  wars,  the  Rebellion  ?  It  is  during  this  stage  of  our  histor)' 
that  we  fully  realize  what  a  moral  giant  was  Lincoln,  the  Martyr  of  our 
Union,  of  whom  General  Grant,  the  military  genius  of  the  war,  said: 
"A  man  of  great  ability,  true  patriotism,  unselfish  nature,  full  of  forgive- 
ness to  his  enemies,  bearing  malice  toward  none,  he  proved  to  be  the 
man  above  all  others  for  the  great  struggle  through  which  the  nation 
had  to  pass  to  place  itself  among  the  greatest  in  the  family  of  nations. 
His  fame  will  grow  brighter  as  time  passes  and  his  woik  is  better  under- 
stood." 

During  the  Civil  War  the  people  showed  what  true  patriotism  is; 
though  a  few  States  seceded  from  "  that  Union  by  which  alone  their 
existence  was  made  sure,"  the  majority  remaintd  loyal  to  it.  Why? 
Listen  to  what  John  Bright  said  in  1863  :  '*  When  this  mortal  strife  is 
over,  when  peace  is  restored,  when  slavery  is  destroyed,  when  the  Union 
is  cemented  afresh,  then  Europe  and  England  may  learn  that  an 
instructed  democracy  is  the  surest  foundation  of  government,  and  that 
education  and  freedom  are  the  only  sources  of  true  greatness  and  true 
happiness  among  any  people."  Stirring  events  of  the  past  had  been 
educating  the  people.  The  seed  planted  by  the  Magna  Charta  had 
sprung  into  life,  and,  fostered  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  had  reached 
full   maturity  in   the  causes    that    brought    about    the   Emancipation 
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Proclamation.  The  spirit  which  *' rests  upon  the  splendid  foundation 
of  reason,  education,  courage  and  self-sacrifice  "  had  been  developed  by 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  known — public  school  instruction, 
which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  national  existence. 

This  question  of  public  school  instruction,  in  which  the  teaching  of 
patriotism  claims  so  prominent  a  place,  is  of  paramount  importance. 
What  the  nation's  to-morrow  will  be  depends  far  more  upon  the  teachers 
of  our  public  schools  than  upon  preachers,  legislators  or  judges.  In  our 
schools  are  the  .citizens  of  to-morrow,  the  law-makers  of  the  future. 
Besides  the  public  school  we  have  no  other  means  of  reaching  them;  by 
rightly  using  the  opportunities  it  affords,  the  need  of  another  is  dis- 
pensed with.  And  to  the  query,  "  How  shall  we  use  them  rightly  ?  "  I 
answer,  "  Let  the  system  be  American  in  its  deepest  significance,  liberty- 
loving,  liberty-promoting— American,  for  of  the  nation  which  a  short 
century  ago  was  but  a  feeble  dependent  it  can  now  be  said : 

'*  The  admiration  of  the  earth, 
In  grand  simplicity  she  stands." 

Now  may  be  seen  the  triumphant  America  of  our  pride,  our  hope,  our 
joy;  the  America  that  in  the  next  century  will  give  form  and  color  to 
the  world. 

Although  we  have  no  school  system  by  means  of  which  we  can  feel 
assured  that  disicterested  patriotism  is  taught,  we  have  a  corps  of  teach- 
ers to  every  one  of  whom  there  is  inspiration  in  the  thought  that  if  she 
can  make  every  child  feel  entitled  to  participate,  not  only  in  the  bless- 
ings conferred  by  a  free  government,  but  also  in  the  glorious  deeds  of 
many  patriotic  citizens,  she  is  adding  to  the  true  wealth  of  the  nation — 
giving  to  it  men  and  women  of  character  and  culture,  who  make  the 
world  so  much  the  better  for  having  lived  in  it. 

Then,  too,  the  people  are  the  power,  the  final  court  of  appeals,  when 
the  interests  of  the  State  are  at  stake;  and  those  who  educate  the  people 
must  remember  that  the  very  principle  of  a  nation  based  upon  universal 
suffrage  imposes  upon  them  duties  and  responsibilities  found  under  no 
other  form  of  government,  and  makes  even  the  humblest  citizen  inter- 
ested in  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  public  schcol  system. 
Events  that  have  shaped  the  past  make  to  them  this  appeal:  '*  Progress 
as  you  have  begun;  be  tolerant;  but  in  God's  name,  in  Freedom's 
name,  in  Humanity's  name,  as  patriots  good  and  true,  we  bid  you  make 
good  character  the  end  of  your  highest  efforts,  and  put  into  your  schools 
whatever  will  build  up  a  virtuous  character." 

Our  liberty  is  the  august  mother  of  institutions  stable  and  enduring, 
for  they  rest  upon  public  virtue  and  intelligence.  *•  If  we  cherish  the 
virtues  and  the  principles  of  our  fathers,"  says  Webster,  "  Heaven  will 
^Lssist  us  to  carry  on  the  work  of  human  liberty  and  human  happiness. 
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Auspicious  omens  cheer  us.  Great  examples  are  before  ub.  Our  own 
firmament  now  shit^s  brightly  upon  our  path.  Washington  is  in  the  clear 
upper  sky.  Those  other  stars  have  now  joined  the  American  constellation; 
they  circle  round  their  center,  and  the  heavens  beam  with  new  ligbt. 
Beneath  this  illumination  let  us  walk  the  course  of  life,  and  at  its  close 
Hevoutly  commend  our  beloved  country,  the  common  parent  of  us  all,  to 
the  Divine  Benignity.** 


WOMAN  AND  EDUCATION. 

DV  MISS  ROSE    I.    CASASSA. 


The  poet,  Browning,  has  said : 

"  Progress,  man's  distinctive  mark  alone; 

Not  God's,  and  not  the  beast's;  God  is,  they  are; 
Man  partly  is,  and  wholly  hopes  to  be." 

The  low  level  on  which  the  race  has  been  content  to  dwell  is  attrib- 
utable, no  doubt,  to  the  injustice  done  to  woman.  It  was  assumed  she 
was  inferior,  and  to  make  the  assumption  true  she  was  kept  in  ignorance 
and  treated  as  a  slave. 

The  right  to  grow  is  a  primal  right;  it  is  the  right  to  live,  to  unfold 
ourselves  on  every  side  in  the  unending  striving  for  truth,  love  and 
beaut^'.  This  right  is  acknowledged  as  sacred  and  inviolable;  this  prin- 
ciple is  universal;  it  applies  to  woman  as  well  as  to  man. 

There  is  not  a  religion,  a  philosophy,  a  science  or  an  art  for  man  and 
another  for  woman ;  neither  is  there  one  education  for  man  and  a  differ- 
ent one  for  woman.  The  question  may  arise.  What  is  the  best  education 
for  woman  ?  The  answer  is,  Anything  that  will  aid  her  in  becoming  a 
perfect  human  being.  What  is  forbidden  her?  Whatever  degrades  or 
narrows.  What  has  she  the  right  to  do  ?  Any  good,  beautiful,  useful 
thing  that  she  can  without  hurting  her  dignity  or  worth  as  a  human 
being. 

Between  man  and  woman  the  real  question  is  not  that  of  inferiority 
or  superiority,  but  that  of  unlikeness.  Woman's  greatest  virtue  is  chas- 
tit3' ;  man's,  truthfulness ;  yet  both  must  be  equally  chaste  and  truthful. 
Wisdom  and  valor  are  ascribed  to  man ;  mildness  and  sweet  ^easonabl^ 
ness  to  woman ;  yet  woman  is  intelligent  and  brave,  and  man  should  be 
mild  and  reasonable.  In  man,  thought  rules;  in  woman,  sentiment.  He 
reaches  his  conclusions  through  analysis  and  argument;  she,  through 
feeling  and  intuition ;  he  asks  power;  she  affection ;  he  derives  his  idea 
of  duty  from  reason ;  she  gets  hers  from  faith  and  love. 

Faith,  hope  and  love  are  larger  and  more  enduring  powers  for  woman 
than  man.  She  is  the  Vestal  Virgin  who  keeps  burning  the  sacred  fire  on 
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the  altars  of  home,  of  religion  and  of  country.  In  regard  to  home  and 
religion  we  need  say  nothing.  Concerning  her  country,  we  all  know 
that  if  she  speak  less  of  patriotism  in  peaceful  times,  in  the  hour  of 
danger  she  is  a  staunch  supporter.  Why  is  it  that  brave  men  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle  always  fight  better  if  they  think  of  their  mothers, 
wives  or  sweethearts  who  are  awaiting  them  ?  It  is  because  they  know 
that  all  women  are  Spartans,  and  would  rather  see  a  man  dead  than 
craven.  It  was  never  intended  for  woman  to  enter  the  battlefield: 
yet,  when  she  feels  that  duty  calls  her  she  does  not  hesitate  for  one 
moment,  and,  with  a  subline  indifference  to  all  fears  and  obstacles,  she 
goes  forth  to  face  the  cannon's  mouth  as  fearless  as  any  man.  As  a  proof 
of  woman's  devotion  to  her  country ,  I  need  only  refer  you  to  the  Maid  of 
Saragossa,  who,  when  the  French  invested  that  city,  mounted  the  bat- 
tery in  the  place  of  her  lover,  who  had  been  shot,  and  defied  the  brave 
Lannes. 

Prom  across  the  ocean  let  us  return  to  our  own  United  States  and 
look  around  while  the  War  for  Independence  is  going  on.  We  see  one 
memorable  figure,  that  of  Moll  Pitcher,  who,  when  there  was  no  one 
else  to  do  it,  fired  the  cannon  and  thereby  won  the  battle.  Another 
example  is  that  of  the  Cuban  women  of  to-day.  When  woman  grows  to 
the  full  measure  of  her  endowments,  a  purer  flame  will  glow  upon  the 
hearth,  and  love  of  country  will  be  a  more  genuine  passion. 

When  she  gains  a  more  varied  interest  in  life,  she  will  be  more  able  to 
help  the  prog^ss  of  the  race,  for  woman's  duties  are  not  to  home  alone, 
but  to  the  whole  social  body,  religious  and  civil.  Whether  you  be  a  man 
or  a  woman  is  a  minor  question ;  to  be  wise,  and  worthy,  and  loving,  is 
everything.  By  giving  woman  a  true  education,  the  beauty  and  charm 
of  her  nature  will  be  brought  more  effectively  into  play.  Nobody  likes  a 
mannish  woman,  but  knowledge,  culture  and  strength  of  mind,  heart 
and  body  produce  no  such  caricature.  In  both  man  and  woman  the  aim 
of  education  is  to  bring  forth  in  the  individual  the  divine  image  of 
humanity. 

**  Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow ; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  more  of  man ; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world. 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  child  ward  care; 
More  as  the  double-natured  poet  each." 

Professor  Lc  Con te  says:  '*A11  education  ought  to  be  a  preparation 
for  a  worthy  life."  In  educating  a  girl  we  should  strive  to  give  her  self- 
control,  breadth  of  views,  wider  sympathies,  and  an  abiding  sense  of 
justice.  It  is  wrong  to  educate  for  society  alone,  for  that  is  to  neglect 
education  for  accomplishment,  and  to  prefer  graceful  carriage  and  dress 
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to   thought.    In  her  education,  as  in  that  of  man,  the  aim  is  to  increase 
her  power — to  show  her  how  much  of  might  there  is  in  intelligence,  how 
much  of  strength  in  gentleness,  how  much  of  true  joy  in  the  pure  affec- 
tion and  devotion  to  high  purposes.    The  aim  is  not   knowledge,  but 
power;   not  accomplishincnt,  but  faculty. 

Woman  has  taken  her  stand.  Shj  is  becoming  a  worker  in  a  con. 
stnntly  widening  field.  The  elementary  education  of  childhood  is  already 
intrusted  to  her.  ami  she  is  taking  her  position  in  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  She  lias  gained  admission  to  professional  life,  and  in  the 
business  world  her  conijKtition  with  man  is  more  nnd  more  felt.  la 
literature,  in  our  own  country  at  least,  her  power  of  apprcciaticn  is 
greater  than  man's,  and  her  productions  not  inferior.  As  the  records  of 
our  own  Slate  University  show,  there  is  jusi  as  large  a  number  of  sciious 
students  tunong  women  as  atnoiijj  jnjn.  and  in  the  task  of  self  cdutaLiou 
they  are  fast  becoming  the  chief  workers.  The  more  woman  is  educated, 
the  less  will  she  take  delight  in  what  is  merely  external  and  the  greater 
will  become  her  ability'  to  bring  her  .sentiments  under  the  control  of  rea- 
son. And  can  we  discover  anything  that  can  mould  human  life,  chanicitr 
and  hapi)iness  better  than  that  power  exerted  1)3'  a  mother  who  lias«  a 
broad  intelligence,  or  by  a  teacher  who  has  had  every  help  that  will 
enable  her  moie  truly  to  be  a  guide  of  youth.  There  are  not.  then,  two 
educations;  but  both  man  and  woman  alike  must  contend  to  the  ulmo^^ 
for  completeness  of  life.  (.>nly  they  strive  infinitely  who  feel  that  ilieii* 
lack  is  infinite. 

To-day  woman  stands  as  the  leader  ot  man's  iioj^es,  man's  ambitions^"* 
mini's  destiny,     (iive  her,  then,  by  means  of  a    true  education,  the  lu  ^  ^ 
sway  of  her  regenerated  power.     "  So  long  as  lire-begetting,  lifc-sustaii  "*- ' 
ing  and  life-developing  powers  hold   mightier  sway  over  woman's  sol  "*=- 
than  c>ver  man's,  so  long  will  woman's  heel  crush  the  scrj)jnt's  head  aii^^ 
woman's  arms  bear  salvation  to  the  world." 


NORMAL  TRAINING. 

liY   MISS   L.    LOiaSK   FIFIELD. 

Ever  since  tlie  oracle  uttered  the  adrtionition,   "  Know  thyself,''  civ 
ized   man    has   been    slowly  turning  his  attention  to  the  importance 
studying  the  deeds  and  institutions  of  his  race.   Lacking  theory,  instruct' 
tion    becomes  aimless;   without   knowledge   of  means,    wasteful.    T 
teacher  who  presumes  to  work  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  reco: 
of  her  profession  is  like  a  ship  lacking  log-book  and  compass — progr 
will  be  only  a  happening.     Though  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  educati 
is  more  seriously  regarded  now  than  it  has  been  by  the  thinkers  of  pa 
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generations,  it  is  certainly  more  widely  studied.  More  is  demanded  of 
teachers  professionally  and  socially.  The  days  of  Squeers'  school  and 
the  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  are  over,  and  she  who  leads  the  thoughts  of 
the  child  to  their  noblest  heights  is  our  teacher  of  to-day. 

The  earliest  education  is  that  of  the  family.     The  home  environments 
leave  an  indelible  stamp  on  the  whole  life  of  the  child.     Congresses  and 
conventions  may  debate  it  as  best  they  can,  but   the   fact   still    remains 
that  the  mother  shapes  her  child's  life  as  the  putter  molds  his  clay.  How 
necessary,  then,  is  it  tliat  she  should  realize  her  great  responsibility!     It 
was  long  before  any  attempt  was    ma<le   outside    the    home    training  to 
improve  each  succeeding  generation.     'Vhc  church  was  the   first   to   see 
the  !iecessity  of  schools  in  order  to  substitute  an  educated  priesthood  for 
liiviners  and  jugglers.     So  we  iind  tlic  first  schools  all  ecclesiastical,  as 
in  Judea  and  ICgypt.     The  Jews  hail  little  effect  on  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence, but   great    indeed    are    our   obligations  to  the  priests  of   the  Nile 
valley.     Greece  etlucated  her  people  with  the  sole  aim  uf  making  perfect 
Oreeks.     In   Rome  the  oppoitunity  to  learn  was  given  to  the  wealthy 
alone.     It  was  only  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  was  recognized  as  the  duty  of  the  authorities;  early 
in  the  ninth  century  a  council  at  Rome  ordaine<l  that  there  should  be 
schools  throughout  Christendom.     The  work  of   Luther,  who,  aided  by 
■^lelancthon,  drew  up  the  Saxon  school  system,  was  faithfully  continued 
^y  his  fo  lowers  until  all  educational  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Thirty 
"^'ears'  War.     In  every  age  and  country,  from  Socrates  in  Greece  to  l*es- 
taiozzi    and    Froebel  in  Switztriand  and  Germany,  we  find  men   giving 
t-lieir  best  thought  and  effort  toward  the  iuiprovement  of  the  educational 
^J-'stem.     The  Renaissance  yave  a  fresh  impetus  to  European    learning, 
^vliich  was  then  at  a  standstill. 

XvCt  us  look  nearer  home,  at  our  Puritan   ancestors,  driven   across  the 

^c-tf^n  to  a  strange  country,  and  sec  what  they,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 

^^rc^hips,  did  for  education.    When  we  consider  the  provision  made  for 

*^  <:!  viring  the  first  seventeen  years  of  the  history  of  this  commonwealth, 

^C"    Xaonor  our  forefathers  for  their  faith,  courage,  patriotism  and  liberal- 

*^y        more    even    than   for    largeness  of  views   and   profound    sagacity 

^f       X^lans.     The  district  schools   which   they   established   gave   to   the 

cUi  l<Jren   of    that  generation    the  key   to   the  world's   thought   in    the 

^^'^  ^"Id's  literature.    The  value  of  this  key  depended  on  the  use  they  made 

^^   ^"^j  and  when  we  find  the  names  of  such    men    as   Franklin,  Webster 

^^*-^    Lincoln  on  the  rolls  of  these  schools  we  know  that  it  was  there  was 

*^^^      the   foundations  of  their  world-wide  renown.     In  view  of  the  fact 

*^^^   England  has  never  made  equally  generous  provision  for  education, 

^'^   ^.re  led  to  ask  for  the  source  of  principles  so  wise  and  so  statesman- 

*^^»  incorporated  into  their  very  life  so  early  by  people  just  from  Eng- 

lau^.    The  idea  underlyi.ig  early  education  in  New  England  was  that 

tat;  ^hild  should  be  educated,  not  to  advance  his  personal  interests,  but 
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because  the  State  will  suffer  if  he  is  not  educated.    Our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, founded  **  to  promote  the  general  welfare,"  as  the  preamble  to 
the  Constitution  recites,  has  from  the  beginning  fostered  education  by 
extensive  donations  of  land  which  amount  to  about  68,000,000  acres, 
worth  more  than  $60,000,000.   Such  is  the  value  the  United  States  places 
on  education.    *'In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,**  said  Washington,  **  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened.'*    In  all  civilized  countries  education  is 
now  regarded  by  the  government  as  a  leading  factor  in   producing  the 
best  result  in  public  intelligence,  virtue  and  citizenship. 

With  this  came  the  realization  of  the  necessity  of  training  teachers. 
This  idea  had  been  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  the  early  schools. 
In  our  own  country,  from  Troy,  Ipswich  and  Mount  Holyoke  there  went 
forth  hundreds  of  young  women  into  the  little  schoolhouses  among  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  New  England.  For  the  first  time  our  citizens  real- 
ized that  the  future  success  of  their  country  depended  on  having  compe- 
tent teachers;  with  this  end  in  view  normal  schools  were  established. 
Still  this  great  need  confronts  us  to-day,  for  of  the  300,000  persons 
"  keeping  school "  in  our  country  we  have  but  a  small  proportion  of  pro- 
fessional teachers.  The  early  graduates  encountered  everywhere  preju- 
dice and  suspicion,  but  year  by  year  they  became  more  firmly  fixed  in 
public  estimation .  The  pioneers  of  the  normal  school  fought  a  bard 
battle,  but  their  very  training  strengthened  and  encouraged  them 
through  those  dark  days.  Each  successful  normal  graduate  created  a 
demand  for  another  of  her  kind,  and  through  such  influence  better 
methods  of  teaching  and  milder  forms  of  government  were  introduced. 
They  fostered  professional  enthusiasm  and  interest,  and  indirectly  raised 
the  standard  for  all  teachers,  and  so  elevated  more  schools  than  they 
taught. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  so-called  education  of  years  gone  by,  we 
exclaim  with  Thackeray,  "Poor  little  ancestors,  how  they  were  flogged!" 
Our  modern  school  believes  in  sunshine;  the  ferule  and  the  birch  are  no 
longer  conspicuous  schoolroom  ornaments;  they  have  given  place  to 
pictures,  flowers  and  running  vines,  as  have  the  stocks  and  whipping- 
post on  the  village  green  given  place  to  the  memorial  statue  and  foun- 
tain. School  discipline  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  means  of  repressing 
evil,  but  rather  as  the  essential  means  of  bringing  out  good.  The  work 
of  the  modern  school  is  so  new  that  the  change  seems  more  like  revolu- 
tion  than  evolution.  The  broader  work  matches  the  broader  purposes 
and  grows  out  of  it.  The  studies  are  not  ends,  but  means  by  which 
powers  and  capacities  are  revealed,  and  increased,  and  satisfied.  Right 
feelings  are  awakened,  tastes  cultivated,  the  will  is  trained  and  the  con- 
science instructed.  For  though  technically  we  are  forbidden  to  violate 
the  law,  which  is  but  the  expression  of  our  national  prejudice  against 
interference  with  religious  beliefs,  much  is  done  to  train  the  young  mind 
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to  the  beauty  and  worth  of  well-doing,  to  teach  him  to  choose  the  path 
of  duty  and  abide  with  it. 

The  modern  school  is  known  by  its  methods  of  instruction.  These, 
too,  are  in  harmony  with  its  purpose — the  all-round  development  of  the 
child.  Much  of  this  growth  has  been  brought  about  by  the  influence  of 
normal  schools.  As  is  common  in  the  infancy  of  all  great  purposes,  we 
find  much  that  is  faulty  in  our  early  normal  system.  One  of  these  errors 
is  an  attempt  to  handle  large,  unwieldy  schools  and  reach  success.  This 
is  impossible,  for  to  be  a  competent  workman  it  is  necessary  that  every 
worker  should  have  individual  training.  To  produce  successful  teachers 
the  training  school  must  be  limited  to  a  good  working  number,  so  that 
each  student  shall  receive  a  certain  amount  of  special  attention;  other- 
wise there  is  a  great  loss  of  individual  power,  which  is  an  injustice  te  the 
students,  and  the  State  is  put  to  an  enormous  expense  for  which  it  is  not 
properly  compensated.  In  this  respect  we  believe  the  San  Francisco 
Normal  School,  which  we  represent  here  to-night,  is  superior  to  our 
overcrowded  State  Schools.  It  is  limited  to  a  reasonable  number  and 
kept  within  a  just  expense.  Individuality  is  made  the  strength  of  the 
school,  a  blessing  for  which  every  graduate  is  thankful.  I  am  sure  I 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  class  when  I  say  that  every  one  of  us  will 
strive  to  repay,  by  success  as  teachers  and  women,  the  great  debt  we 
owe  to  this  city's  generosity,  and,  if  loyalty  to  the  true  principles  of 
education  can  repay  that  debt — it  certainly  will  be  rendered  by  the 
Class  of  '97. 


THE  HARMONY  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

BY  MISS  VIRGINIA  BNGLISH. 

.1  • ;      • 

"What  would  Uie  world  be  to  us 
If  the  children  were  no  more, 
We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 
More  than  the  dark  before. '* 

"  Come  let  us  live  with  the  children."  Watch  and  study  their  plays, 
for  in  them  they  have  no  end  in  view,  no  motive  to  be  attained,  and 
thus  we  gain  an  insight  into  their  nature  which  is  human  nature  itself." 

"  Each  thing  around  us  speaks 
A  language  all  its  own. 
And  though  we  may  have  grown 
Hardened  and  dull  of  ear. 
The  little  children  hear." 
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because  the  State  will  suffer  if  he  is  not  educated.    Our  Federal  Govern- 
ment,  founded  *'  to  promote  the  general  welfare/'  as  the  preamble  to 
the  Constitution  recites,  has  from  the  beginning  fostered  education  by 
extensive  donations  of  Und  which  amount  to  about  68,000,000  acres, 
worth  more  than  $60,000,000.   Such  is  the  value  the  United  States  places 
on  education.    *'In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,**  said  Washington,  "  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened.**    In  all  civilized  countries  education  is 
now  regarded  by  the  government  as  a  leading  factor  in   producing  the 
best  result  in  public  intelligence,  virtue  and  citizenship. 

With  this  came  the  realization  of  the  necessity  of  training  teacbers. 
This  idea  had  been  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  the  early  schools. 
In  our  own  country,  from  Troy,  Ipswich  and  Mount  Holyoke  there  went 
forth  hundreds  of  young  women  into  the  little  schoolhouses  among  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  New  England.  For  the  first  time  our  citizens  real* 
ized  that  the  future  success  of  their  country  depended  on  having  compe- 
tent teachers;  with  this  end  in  view  normal  schools  were  established. 
Still  this  great  need  confronts  us  to-day,  for  of  the  300,000  persons 
**  keeping  school  **  in  our  country  we  have  but  a  small  proportion  of  pro- 
fessional teachers.  The  early  graduates  encountered  everywhere  preju- 
dice and  suspicion,  but  year  by  year  they  became  more  firmly  fixed  in 
public  estimation .  The  pioneers  of  the  normal  school  fought  a  bard 
battle,  but  their  very  training  strengthened  and  encouraged  them 
through  those  dark  days.  Each  successful  normal  graduate  created  a 
demand  for  another  of  her  kind,  and  through  such  influence  better 
methods  of  teaching  and  milder  forms  of  government  were  introduced. 
They  fostered  professional  enthusiasm  and  interest,  and  indirectly  raised 
the  standard  for  all  teachers,  and  so  elevated  more  schools  than  they 
taught. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  so-called  education  of  years  gone  by,  we 
exclaim  with  Thackeray,  "Poor  little  ancestors,  how  they  were  flogged!" 
Our  modern  school  believes  in  sunshine;  the  ferule  and  the  birch  are  no 
longer  conspicuous  schoolroom  ornaments;  they  have  given  place  to 
pictures,  flowers  and  running  vines,  as  have  the  stocks  and  whipping- 
post on  the  village  green  given  place  to  the  memorial  statue  and  foun- 
tain. School  discipline  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  means  of  repressing 
evil,  but  rather  as  the  essential  means  of  bringing  out  good.  The  work 
of  the  modern  school  is  so  new  that  the  change  seems  more  like  revolu- 
tion than  evolution.  The  broader  work  matches  the  broader  purposes 
and  grows  out  of  it.  The  studies  are  not  ends,  but  means  by  which 
powers  and  capacities  are  revealed,  and  increased,  and  satisfied.  Right 
feelings  are  awakened,  tastes  cultivated,  the  will  is  trained  and  the  con- 
science instructed.  For  though  technically  we  are  forbidden  to  violate 
the  law,  which  is  but  the  expression  of  our  national  prejudice  against 
interference  with  religious  beliefs,  much  is  done  to  train  the  young  mind 
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to  the  beauty  and  worth  of  well-doing,  to  teach  him  to  choose  the  path 
of  duty  and  abide  with  it. 

The  modern  school  is  known  by  its  methods  of  instruction.  These, 
too,  are  in  harmony  with  its  purpose — the  all-round  development  of  the 
child.  Much  of  this  growth  has  been  brought  about  by  the  influence  of 
normal  schools.  As  is  common  in  the  infancy  of  all  great  purposes,  we 
find  much  that  is  faulty  in  our  early  normal  system .  One  of  these  errors 
is  an  attempt  to  handle  large,  unwieldy  schools  and  reach  success.  This 
is  impossible,  for  to  be  a  competent  workman  it  is  necessary  that  every 
worker  should  have  individual  training.  To  produce  successful  teachers 
the  training  school  must  be  limited  to  a  good  working  number,  so  that 
each  student  shall  receive  a  certain  amount  of  special  attention;  other- 
wise there  is  a  great  loss  of  individual  power,  which  is  an  injustice  to  the 
students,  and  the  State  is  put  to  an  enormous  expense  for  which  it  is  not 
properly  compensated.  In  this  respect  we  believe  the  San  Francisco 
Normal  School,  which  we  represent  here  to-night,  is  superior  to  our 
overcrowded  State  Schools.  It  is  limited  to  a  reasonable  number  and 
kept  within  a  just  expense.  Individuality  is  made  the  strength  of  the 
school,  a  blessing  for  which  every  graduate  is  thankful.  I  am  sure  I 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  class  when  I  say  that  every  one  of  us  will 
strive  to  repay,  by  success  as  teachers  and  women,  the  great  debt  we 
owe  to  this  city's  generosity,  and,  if  loyalty  to  the  true  principles  of 
education  can  repay  that  debt — it  certainly  will  be  rendered  by  the 
Class  of  '97. 


THE  HARMONY  OP  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

BY  MISS  VIRGINIA   BNGI<ISH, 

''What  would  the  world  be  to  us 
Jf  the  children  were  no  more, 
We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 
More  than  the  dark  before." 

"  Come  let  us  live  with  the  children.*'  Watch  and  study  their  plays, 
for  in  them  they  have  no  end  in  view,  no  motive  to  be  attained,  and 
thus  we  gain  an  insight  into  their  nature  which  is  human  nature  itself." 

"  Each  thing  around  us  speaks 
A  language  all  its  own, 
And  though  we  may  have  grown 
Hardened  and  dull  of  ear. 
The  little  children  hear." 
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Froebel  was  convinced  in  his  educational  system  of  child  training  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  symbols  of  Divine  Truth  to  which  they 
give  utterance,  and  so  we,  teachers,  and  you,  mothers,  must  help  the 
child  through  nature — 

•'To  find  those  verities  within  him<5elf 

Of  which  all  outwaril  things  are  but  the  type." 

The  nursery  was  Iwocbel's  nuivcrsity  and  chiblron  his  profc-sor'^.  ami 
it  was  fiDin  iluMii  hv  Urarued  that  "  the  plays  of  this  aj^e  arc  the  iieMrt 
leaves  of  the  wliole  future  life,  for  the  whole  man  is  visililf  in  therii,  in 
his  linest  .:a]>aeily,  in  his  innermost  bciir^r.*'  So  in  devising'  iiuaii'?  ol 
puttiniiT  this  pi  ly  to  alvautage,  he  founded  the  Kin<ier<^..rlen  Ss.stvJi!. 
anl  es!ablishe<l  the  hi'v  that  edue  itiou  mus*  bei^in  in  action.  Tluir?  ^^e 
see  that  I'm-bel's  Oifts  and  Oi'-.ni  nations  are  rcallv  the  life  <>f  thi>  s^"^- 
tern  s'uce  ii  's  th«*  life  of  nature  itself. 

Plato  said,  "  Mnsio<il  training  is  a  more  p-tt^nt  instrument  tliin  .iny 
other,  becanse  rliythni  and  liarinony  make  their  way  into  the  seiTtt 
recesses  of  i.hc  soul  into  which  they  do  mi«;htily  fasten.'*  and  the  liltle 
child  readies  foi  t';iem  as  for  the  sunli^iht.  This  especial  br;:iicli  I'l 
kindep^arten  tiainin^'  enters  into  our  Pul.do  Schools  and  especially  llie 
primary  classes,  ainl  the  smii;  we  students  sin.ijf  to-n'ght  l<»r  yom  enter- 
tainment  will  ir'-ve  an  i«lea  of  what  we  meati  In-  Froebel's  sonj^'S  aii'i 
musical  i^anies.  The"r  nnisie  pro  luces  a  definite  spiritual  iinpresM'n, 
their  w«>r»ls  ineulCvite  lovi-  a.nil  reveri-n^.a:  fur  man.  for  nature  and  t'.-r 
(j.id,  an  I  the  w;y  in  which  iliev  are  play^-d  0])eus  "a  series  of  windows 
in  'he  eliild's  soul  tliroui^h  which  '  tlie  imprisoned  s;»lendi)r  may 
escape."  '"  \\'o;ihl  y-ni  lei  Llie  li;;ht  of  .self-abnej.iation  auvl  selfs  icrifioe 
shine  on'.  ?     Here  is  a  win  low  titled  for  it. 

The  mothi.r  .il  ii"ni  •  sin.;;in^  si!ni)ie  lull  d)ies  I).'c:ins  the  unfolilin^'  ol 
the  aesthetic  n.itnre  in  lier  little  oUvS,  We.  as  teachers,  should  develop 
thisc  »p.il)ility.  and  it  ciu  be  done  m  no  better  way  than  by  our  kinder- 
garten niasie.  We  kniJ.v  that  the  niii'.d  lia>  its  channels  for  gaining 
ComnuKiication  troni  I  lie  outer  world,  and  the  tones  of  the  voice  and  the 
movenieiits  of  tlie  1;('  !y  ;iie  really  the  expressions  ol  the  soul,  until 

"The  tongue  be  franieil  to  music. 
And  the  lund  be  arme«l  with  ^kill, 
The  face  be  the  mould  of  beauty 
And  the  heart  the  throne  of  will." 

All  accustomed  to  dealing  with  children  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
hour  of  labor  most  be  varieil,  cheere  1  and  brightened  to  make  it  endur- 
able to  the  little  workers.  And  the  delight,  earnestness  and  spontaneity 
with  which  the  little  ones  take  it,  the  happy  faces  they   present,   show 
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us  that  work  has  become  play  and  "  the  instruments  of  toil  play  things.** 
**  Sing  while  you  work,  my  child,"  says  a  New  England  mother,  *'  you 
will  be  twice  as  happy  and  the  time  seem  shorter."  So  to  make  our 
children  happier  and  the  school  work  pleasanter,  we,  as  future  teachers, 
are  especially  trained  in  the  kindergarten  music. 

We  know  that  the  amusement  which  something  affords  is  generally 
distinguished  from  its  utility,  but  in  education  the  pleasurable  emotions 
are  made  useful  for  a  higher  purpose.  Brutes  know  only  how  to  live  as 
they  are  taught  by  nature,  but  in  very  young  children  the  desire  to  be- 
come what  they  are  not  ytt,  can  be  perceived  and  should  be  cultivated ; 
this  is  the  germ  of  humanity,  and  the  whole  object  of  the  kindergarten 
work  is  to  nourish  and  bring  it  forth.  Froebel  was  convinced  that 
childhood  was  the  appointed  time  and  play  the  appointed  method  for 
this  development. 

If  children  are  guidetl  in  their  favorite  plays  tlieir  eyes  will  open  to 
the  beauty  found  in  order  and  symmetry,  if  they  are  taugiit  to  keep 
time  in  marching  and  clapj»in^'  their  hands,  to  sing  the  cheery  songs  of 
nature  their  ears  will  open  to  th.^  beauty  of  rhythm  and  harmony,  and  if 
thev  are  guided  in  rei)reseuting  scenes  of  ajtive,  industrious  life  they 
will  feel  the  beauty  of  sympathy  and  the  mutual  relations  of  one  human 
being  to  another. 

The  hiinianiziiig  effect  of  music  is  marvelous,  and  kindergarten  music 
is  so  pure  and  simple,  so  chiracteristic  and  rlu'thmical  that  it  fills  the 
children  with  happiness.  In  the  Lnllab}-  Son;^s  which  refer  to  home 
life,  the  watchful  care  and  love  of  a  mother  for  her  little  ones  are  pre- 
sented objectively.  This  helps  the  children  to  more  consciously  realize 
their  own  mother's  devotion.  Moreover,  the  motions  which  enter  afford 
a  variety  of  charming,  physical  exercises.  If  we  wish  good,  active, 
sound  brains,  we  must  have  strong,  healthy  bodies,  and  this  alnie  can 
be  acquiretl  by  daily,  physical  training. 

Then,  too,  we  must  select  proper  avenues  for  the  child's  self-activity, 
and  it  should  be  the  ol^ject  and  aim  of  education  to  regulate  and  make 
prominent  those  impressions  which  may  best  contribute  to  healthy  and 
natural  development.  The  motion  songs  relating  to  nature  and  home 
arouse  in  the  minds  of  the  children  the  fact  that  all  living  things  need 
care  and  love.  Children  in  this  way  gain  the  first  impressions  of  duty 
and  responsibility.  They  learn  to  love  labor  and  to  use  labor  for  the 
benefit  of  others. 

In  our  work  we  place  great  stress  upon  gesture,  for  we  believe  it  deep- 
ens the  child's  interest  and  so  gives  the  song  life  and  meaning.  We 
endeavor  to  make  our  songs  deal  with  the  whole  round  of  a  little  child's 
life.  They  should  put  him  in  direct  communication  with  the  objective 
world,  thus  strengthening  his  five  senses,  because  by  them  knowledge  is 
carried  to  the  mind.  Is  it  less  important  then  that  music  which  helps 
so  much  with  the  ethics  and  aesthetics  of  the  school  should  be  most 
wisely  and  carefully  placed  before  the  children  ? 
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'*  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows — 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ; 
The  youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  priest. 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day." 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  1897. 


.etltla 

)f  argaret  C. 
,  Helen  O. 
,  Nellie 
Jean  D. 
1,  Helen  G. 
ar,  Olive 
(Catherine  K 
on,  Louise  R. 
r,  Helen  M. 
;er,  Edith 
,  Rose  I. 
f,  ViririQift 
Irlenne' 
rs,  Alice 
Evangeline 
,  Agnes 
I,  Amy  B. 
•,  Grace  V. 
y,  J.  Edieth 
eannette 
Marie 
May  C. 
mUy 
arrieB. 
kmanda 
Sosan  F. 
,  Virginia 
Lizzie  Louise 
[x>uise  £. 
er,  Agnes 
Emma  G. 
,  Jessie 
if,  Theresa 


Goodman,  Estelle 
Gorbam,  Catherine  L. 
Gormley,  Emma  Gray 
Gray,  Francis  H. 
Hawkins,  Beatrice 
Hawkins,  Georglna 
Heanan,  Ethel  L. 
Hemmenway,  Isabelle 
Hewitt,  Margaret  C. 
HUling,  Adelaide 
Hogan,  Katheriue 
Hollis,  Mabel 
Jencks,  Lotta  A. 
Johnson,  Bertha 
Kempston,  Eleanor  Hope 
Koch,  Emma 
Koblmoos,  Oleta,  O. 
Lawler,  Katherine 
Leahy.  Madallne 
Leary,  Mabel 
Leggett,  Elizabeth 
Lots,  Lena. 

f         * 

Lyser,  Charles  J. 
Mangan,  Mary 
Marsh,  Alice  L. 
Martin,  Kllzabeth 
Maxwell,  Minnie 
Mayhew,  Julia  S. 
Mooney,  Mary 
McCloskey,  Mary 
McCormick.  Rosemary  G. 
McCracken ,  Josephine 
McDevltt,  Janette 
McLellan,  EdnaL. 


Neppert,  Eugenia 

Newsom,  Jessie 

Nolan,  May 

Olmstead,  Edith 

Paredes,  Sarah 

Parks,  Charlotte 

Raymond,  Helen 

Read,  Cora  J. I 

Redding,  Lenore 

Riding,  Marian 

Rooney,  Harriet 

Sankey,  Florence  C. 

Saunders,  Jeanoette 

Schnltzer,  Lizzie 

Sheahan,  Anna  D. 

Sherbourne,  Gertrude  A. 

Simion,  Laura  F. 

Small,  Elanor 

M«hst,  Sophie  E. 

Staehli,  Bessie 

Stroud,  Pearl  Eleanor 

Suich,  Lillian 

Sullivan,  Julia 
I. 
Swalu,  Emily  A. 

Taylor,  Alice 

Taylor,  Ella  B. 

Tletjen,  Annie 

Tuohy,  Helen 

Vincent,  Elizabeth  M. 

Von  der  Lleth,  Olga 

Wafer,  Josephine 

Wlgand,  Emille 

Wood,  Esther  A. 
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CLASS  OF    ISO* 


A  brums,  Uluiiclie 
AhiuU'ii,  Kiriina  von 
All  n.  AJlkc  M. 
Alli';),  Amiic  Harriot 
Aii<l«>rs«i!,  IJIlii  Luuni 
Aiiplt'toii,  MargurM  I. 
liach,  i;i!/.ibith  Mloiia 
liuiUy,  I,ncil«'  II. 
llcraril,  Klviiia 
llooar'h',  «.Jia':T  Hrltii 
L>rii<i\  ,  !:iiiina  Novudu 
Hrowri   «Jra<-f 

(.'I.irk,  l>!aiu-lit.-  Maple 
Uavi-,  <  ii'or-iiiia 
Jii,  s  \\><    Iks,  I'atiliiif 
ItiiU'iP.'L  ICth'.-l 
]  'uiiraii.  ^Iclllt;<(»lJl(•ry 
I-iulay,  ciiarL.tt..-  i:. 
f'ri-^ln  <•,  A  Irli'H-  !•:. 
l;  at' I  in- 1,    \;inic 
fJ'ii  lin!v<-.,  I'.vssi'. 
f  ii  ur\:]  ,   Kii!i.\ 
(iiay,  M.iry 
iIal!o\v.-.l.  ll.-lcii 
llaiji:ii>r^-iiiii^'   Unth 
Jl  irt.  i:iai.or 
Hart,  M.ny  Ahm- 
Hart.  Maii'i  i:. 
Hart  IT.  Mil'ir   .]  F. 
irarii^i.  M  i\ 


llnrvpy,  Kmiiiu  Agnes 
Hirstel,  <':arrif 
Hollini?,  CUarlotto 
Hnh<r,  Marion  I. 
Hunt.  ()t  n«'  .Alice 
Ijanis.  Martini  A. 
Jacoh^.  Limisc 
J«.nkin-.  Di-lpliino  l^:. 
Kane,  Kll/.ubi.tU  ('. 
Kcysrr,  Ivll/.abrili 
K<'yM-r,  Mari?urrl 
Ivcain-,  ICva 
Kintuiil,  May 
Kiln..-,  Hil.la  VI<.'t.»rlu 
Korb'-l,  Caroline 
K  n>i\vlton,  (;ra<-«'  W. 
Ma'.ii'l,   KralVl 
Knrlan<lfr.  Iltii-hil 
Liihl.  »ihnly.>  An^'n^ta 
Lar/.alt  rv.  ICditli 
I.an.i,'hton.  M\cl\n 
I,a\t-ry,  Kli/al)ftli  J. 
L«-^si-r,  Jnlia  Miriam 
Lewi-*.  Atk'lino 
laiun;,  .\<lelinc  C. 
I.ipix'i  t.  May  (Ji-rtrnde 
Li>(,-\\  ski.  l-^Ua  ■ 
I-usf,  Ivlna 
M«.(-'artliy,  Amy 
Mcrartliy.  May  C. 
M(r.«.<)il.Mar!?ar<t 


Murldv'ii,  Km  ma  L. 
Muy,  Rofena  E. 
^fontj^omery.  Frances 
Moori',  M.-iU'l 
Morrison  I':;>it'  J. 
Mysoll.  I.oni>,o 
Nichols,  Mui> 
Ntil.m.  Mary 
(KviMis.  May 
JVrkin.s,  T.anrii  Kdltli 
rilcljf(jr(l.  Kmily  H. 
I'o-.vi'rs.  IMiiionuna  A. 
Pratt,  Mnul 
Itadfuni,  Lilian  A. 
ititicr,  i]i.sl«' 
H'.:i.li.  Mil.lr.d 
Ito>s.  Eli. I  li.ll.j 
Jvoylani'<-.  Itdhy 
.SchtMicrii.  I'rani'f-*  (J 
SpaiTord,  Dora 
Sta!t<iart,  !'•  tih)j»f 
."SnlllNan,  T«-ns;i  M. 
'riiatcloi.  Edith  (i. 
Triist.  ES.a 
Wai,MKr.  .Jnll<t  .V. 
Wtdl.-r,  Ella 
Williams,  H' l<'isc  i;. 
Wilson,  Mary  Est«dU> 
Wolf.  Esther 
Wollncr.  .Miriam 
Wriijht.  Alice  Barbara 
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CJRAOrATKS  or  TIIK  I.OW'F.M.  HKJII  SrilOOlM  JINE.  W.*!. 


ie  F. 

ori'ii'.'f  K. 
Hurry  I. 

sC. 

oii'ioid  r.. 

i!i,  Fl"r;i 
Clar.-i;c<'  O. 
»\v:ir'l 
iiici>- 

•>t  I., 
.'arl  K. 
•lor  A. 
H-  \>. 
iiiu-  M. 
»  I   K. 
lire  M. 
.1«  r'tirt 
iili;iin  M. 

Cm 

Ill.S  (i. 

Ainlr*' 
o\'il    li. 
\: villa  v.. 
.I'lliii  r. 

i  - 

.    K. 

■  IT. 
li  -M. 


Frii<l!iijui,  n«'iiry  A. 
Fru-'lmafi.  SaiiHH-l 
\ J'.i'-niii.   Viiii)ri'>«r  A. 
<  ;t*i:i.  ]..iiia  ]-!. 
Hall,  Allot 
Ilarti'^.  Kaniiy  I;, 
ilart.  Kn-il  1). 
Hill/,  <  ari  l'.. 
JI-K-\ .  M.nl»-l.iii-  A. 
I  [i.'.ii'.il,  \\  I  ^:«  y  N. 
.)  .al.^'t.i.  i   Iviiiiii  J. 
.Ii»--i  j^ii.  M  \  rl i«  .1. 
K  ili.<-.i.   iU'lU: 
i\>iiin"l\  ,  L'/u  K. 
1\  '.i.'_;'\<-.;,  Will;. nil  A. 
1.     >',  ii:i:!'iiii,  I'aul 
1.1  syn^.iiy.  J  ili*' 
!,•  \\  1-.  M'K.ruv 
l.iinl.i  \  .  J  I.,  J  iiv.  L. 
l.ipiiia;i,  '  .I'or;^^"-  M. 
Luv.li'tl:.  Allj.rt  F. 
M.'.tli'-w-'.  K  iytli  L. 
Mayrr,  .lo^,  ph  H. 
.M.I.'umM,  A^ik.s  M. 
.Mi.K.iy,  l...i!icln.'  K.. 
Ml  1  i'lit  ii.  Jaini-s  ]>. 
Miil'iU*-,  \'ltKM-iiZa  C. 
.MiK'i:<  r,  Allw.rL  L. 
Muuif,  I'rcila  A. 


Moon-,  HfTbertT. 
Morjfun,  J  allies  A. 
>k\*?>th  1  i,  Ktninu  M. 
Ni-wuian.  >!ah*:*l  A. 
NixuM.  Viti'i't  11. 
(►llriiMi.  WalttT  J. 
U"LoUKi>  I".  Louise  M. 
Sai'lt/<r.  Uu.lolph  A. 
Saiihurii,  Fa:uii«.'  M. 
Saiiljorii.  Ir\  ing  II. 
Saiuly,  <i.-orj?f  H. 
Shtiw,  Ma:ii-  11. 
SoIm'\  ,  <;iilonl  L. 
siark,  i;<lK!ir  H. 

I     Nla'UmnlIi-r,  Huiilrl  W 
Sltiiihart,  .]<"hi'  H. 

Sv.i>Mnaii,  l.t  u  H. 

N\\«'tt,  .loliM   !•". 

T.ilirt  It.  Amy 
TickiKt ,  Hotiry  1>. 
'l<)>>riin'r,  Marion  I,. 
Vir^alov  ich,  MlliiiU  C 
Vtiursaiijirr,  Lvon  y[. 
WaMi,  Ai'MTl  M. 
NWixlKiiiu-r,  K>U-lk'  C". 
\Viv\,  Harry  I. 
\\i.Iiaiu>oM,  Frances 
Wolters,  Julia  S. 
Ziiin*<,  Harriot  O. 


io8 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  POLYTECHNIC  HIGH  8CH00L. 


June,  1807. 


THBBS  YBAB  DIPXX)VA8— ^Honorablk  Mbntion. 


Baraty,  Marie 
BeroBteln,  Leab 
Brady,  Bessie 
Caaamajpn  /  Allce^^ 
CastagnettoCGeorge^ 


Corkery,  Marjorie*' 
Kelly,  Jenny 
Marshall,  Jobn 


Frledberg,  Rae 
Greenbanm,  Lawrence 
Galloway,  Anita; 
Hannlgan,  Bessie 
Kllbourn,  Maty 

Thrbe  Yeab  Cbbtificatbs. 

Pope,  Benjamin 
Rountree,*Harry 
Bberman,  Hoyt 


Le  Jeane,  Blanche 
McKeon,  Rosella 
Miller,  LotUe 
Well,  Ancle 


Stnrges,  Herbert 
Townsend,  Brendan 


Diplomas  given  from  office. 


Oertlllcates  given  from  office. 
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.DCATEB  OF  TttB  POLYTECHNIC  OIOH  HCHOOLr-CovcuroBi*. 


Two  YSAK  DlTLOXAB.  JCVE,  ISVT.     «HoVOBABUe  MKVTIOV, 


otee 
ine* 
k 

r 

irrie 
a* 


rry 


u    J. 


Dodtf»,Emtai 
Erlich*  Curie 
Elb«o.  Carotlne- 
Frcml^iib^fs.  Adcrfph 
Oon&Aa.  LAoHife 

fioaniaCf  Ci«ir« 
HCprieh,  C*rl 
Harris.  Editb' 
Hjhrrii.  G4«>rff*^ 
IlArenfaari;.  B4rrKlui" 
HitaJej.  Htturj 

I>tTT    La»vii 


XcAoiftr,  MMtUm 
Xorum,  fiertnMfar  D. 
X««tl«kl.  Rom 
Xoljui,  John  P, 
X«vfi*I4.  Ha«o 
OIlAwjc  Doff»* 
PH4TMO,  CathcvtM 
P»««r.AlSee« 


B«««ai«r«r.  layuri  J. 


TlitlLpwfL.  Misr^ 

fdv..  £juirc< 


T"*  t-  VzjlJ:  <  £jrTmr.  AT2:b. 


LttU6*r 

KrucufT.  JtMdk- 

rtri 

}liiN'..tfi  .  Emmn 

wtjt 

Kt^ii^.  E.e*-*.rt  . 

Lu<^ii.ui.  Antfa^ui 

*rlLiiUi.iiC 

.Vi.  i:>*r   Eu{:^ 

tc 

Itiivr    t>rfa»rt 

It^-iuCv    Mbliti: 

O'Ouxitmr.  FnuicKi&.-A 

Paninm.  Ameliai 
«>eulE..  CWTH- 
Tut  A'iefc,  OtertmCk- 
TTaOKwimt.  Fzaxik 


no  SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


WHtREAS,  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  learned  with  sorrow  of  the  death  of 
one  of  its  faithful  teachers.  Miss  Kate  Macdonald,  late  Vice- 
Principal  of  the  Franklin  Grammar  School,  who  passed  away 
January  27,  1898,  after  a  brief  illness,  and 

Whereas,  Miss  Macdonald  had  been  connected  with  the 
School  Department  of  this  city  since  October  21,  1874.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  time  she  ser\eJ  in  the  position  she  held 
at  her  death.  She  was  dexoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  school. 
Her  pupils  profited  by  her  encouragement  and  counsels  ;  her 
kindly  sympathy  and  charitable  deeds  will  be  remembered  by 
many,  while  her  associates  will  cherish  her  memory  and  recall 
her  faithfulness. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  extend  to  her  family  its 
sincere  sympathy,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  be 
directed  to  transmit  this  brief  memorial  to  them. 
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T..H.mC»  PUKT.NO  CO>lF.K-V,  3..  S»C.A...»IO  ST. 


THENEWYORK 

V'U  FLIC  LIBRARY 


ASTOR.  LENOX  AND 
T.I  0ENK0UN0A1ION3. 

t900. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


President,    .    CHARLES  L.  BARRINGTON. 
Vice-President,    .    THOMAS  R.  CAREVV. 


BENJAMIN  ARMER, 
CHARLES  A.  BANTEL, 
THOMAS  A.  BURNS, 
WILLIAM  A.  DERHAM, 
DR.  GEO.  L  DRUCKER, 


E.  J.  GALLAGHER, 
PHILIP  HAM.MOND, 
EDWIN  L.  HEAD, 
DR.  D.  F.  RAGAN, 
SAMUEL  L.  WALLER. 


OFFICERS  AND  CLERKS. 

R.  H.  WEBSTER Superintendent 

CHARLES  B.  STONE Deputy  Superintendent 

CHARLES  W.  WELCH  Secretary 

RALEIGH  P.  HOOE Assistant  Secretary 

JOHN  O'DONNELL Assistant  Secretary 

JOHN  T.  CASHEN Assistant  Secretary 

MISS  M.  F.  CUSICK Secretary's  Stenographer 

MISS  A.  C.  KENDRICK Superintendent's  Stenographer 

WM.  TOBIN Secretary's  Messenger 

JAS.  B.  IVORY Superintendent's  Messenger 

JOHN  J.  O'BRIEN Inspector  of  Buildings 

GEO.  W.  RYAN Storekeeper 

J.  P.  SHEERIN Assistant  Storekeeper 


CITY  BOARD  OF  EXAMINATION, 


SUPT.  R.  H.  WEBSTER,  CHAIRMAN. 

MES  T.  HAMILTON,  JAMES  H.  SIMMONS, 

S.  FLORENCE  L.  BACKMAN,       MISS  P.  M.  NOLAN. 

MISS  P,  M.  NOLAN,  SECRETARY. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF   SAN    FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco^  Augnst  1,  189S. 

)  the  IIoTwrahle  James  D,  Phelan,  President, 

and  Members  of  (he  Board  of  Supervisors — 

Gentlemen :  In  accordance  with  law,  the  Superintendent 
is  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Forty-fifth  Annual 
eport  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
rancisco  for  the  fiscal  year  terminating  June  30th,  1898. 

STATISTICS. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  attendance  of  teachers  and 
pils  are  submitted  monthly  to  the  Superintendent.  Com- 
?te  statistics,  as  required  by  statute,  are  filed  annually  by 
iool  Principals,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
1  Census  Marshals.  Statistics  contained  in  this  report 
^e  compiled  by  Deputy  Superintendent  Charles  B.  Stone, 
I   SLve  complete  in  every  detail. 

C2ENSUS,    POPULATION    AND    SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE. 

*lae  school  census,  completed  on  the  30th  day  of  April, 
l^r  the  Supervision  of  Chief  Census  Marshal  Thos.  F. 
^gher,  contains  these  facts:  Number  of  census  children 
"^veen  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen  years  is  returned  as 
236,  assuring  the  City  of  an  apportionment  from  State 
ools  funds  of  fully  $686,000,  and  indicating  an  increase 
^ixig  the  year  of  1,396  children  of  school  age,  which  will 
^efit  the  school  fund  to  the  extent  of  |12,500. 
C>t  the  76,236  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven- 
-n  years,  50,101  are  reported  by  School  Principals  as 
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having  attended  school  at  some  time  during  the  year,  show- 
ing a  gain  in  the  enrollment  of  the  public  schools  over  the 
previous  year  of  3,537.  The  average  .daily  attendance  is 
reported  as  35,116,  a  gain  of  1,585  over  the  report  of  the 
preceding  year. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
seventeen  who  have  attended  private  schools,  only,  during 
the  last  year,  was  8,473,  as  against  8,501  in  1897,  showing  a 
loss  to  the  private  schools  of  twenty-eight.  The  number  of 
children  of  school  age  who  have  not  attended  school  at  any 
time  during  the  year  is  returned  as  16,780,  which  is  2,688 
less  than  was  reported  for  the  year  1897.  This  is  a  most 
<rratifying  return. 

The  entire  number  of  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
in  this  City  and  County  is  98,091,  a  decrease  of  415  during 
the  year.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  population 
of  the  City  has  remained  stationary  for  the  year.  From 
these  figures  the  population  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  can  be  estimated  at  337,000. 

The  relation  between  the  number  enrolled  in  our  public 
schools  and  the  total  number  of  school  population  has,  at 
times,  given  rise  to  erroneous  conclusions  regarding  the 
ratio  of  illiteracy.  There  were  50,101  pupils  enrolled  in 
public  and  8,473  in  private  schools,  while  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  (five  to  seventeen  years)  is  returned 
as  76,236.  The  incorrect  inference  might  be  made  that 
17,062  children  of  school  age  go  without  any  school 
education. 

It  is  clear  that,  while  the  school  age,  in  our  State,  extends 
over  twelve  years,  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventeenth  year  of 
life,  very  few  pupils  attend  school  for  that  period  of  time. 
The  average  child  has  a  little  more  than  six  years'  schooling, 
and  therefore  statistics  must  show  that  about  fifty  per  cent 
of  school  population  can  be  in  school  at  any  one  time.  A 
study  of  the  school  reports  of  other  cities  of  our  Republic 
reveals  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  ranks  well  in  the  school 
attendance  of  her  children. 
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COMPULSORY    EDUCATION    AND    TRUANCY. 

The  science  of  education  is  eminently  experimental,  its 
recognized  principles  and  maxims  having  been  deduced 
from  the  accumulated  experience  and  observations  of  all 
ages.  For  its  advancement,  therefore,  it  is  highly  important 
to  study  the  history  of  its  progress. 

As  the  subject  of  compulsory  education  is  one  of  much 
interest  in  its  relations  to  the  public  welfare  and  to  private 
rights,  and  since  it  is  still  but  partially  developed  and  per- 
fected as  an  element  of  public  instruction,  it  seems  highly 
desirable  that  information  respecting  its  progress  should 
be  studied  as  a  basis  for  future  efforts. 

The  two  essential  elements  of  a  system  of  universal 
popular  education  are: 

1.  Public  provision  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  all  youth. 

2.  The  instruction  of  all  children,  in  such  schools  or  by 
other  means. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  both  of  these  fundamental 
principles  of  our  American  system  of  free  schools  were  em- 
bodied in  legislative  enactments  by  the  first  settlers  on  the 
shores  of  New  England.  First,  "Divers  Free  Schools  were 
erected,  as  at  Roxbury  and  at  Boston,"  and  in  1647,  by  a  law 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  it  was  provided  that  an 
elementary  school  should  be  maintained  in  every  neighbor- 
hood where  there  were  children  enough  to  constitute  a 
school.  By  this  memorable  law,  the  support  of  schools  was 
made  compulsory,  and  education  free. 

Still  earlier,  in  1642,  provision  had  been  made  by  a  public 
act  for  the  exclusion  of  "Barbarism"  from  every  family,  by 
enjoining  upon  the  town  authorities  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  every  child  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  should 
be  educated  and  bred  up  in  some  honest,  lawful  calling,  by 
his  parent  or  guardian. 

These  early  Colonial  statutes  of  1642  and  1647,  taken 
together,  constitute  a  complete  system  of  universal  educa- 
tion, not  only  securing  the  means  of  instruction  for  all  by 
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compelling  unwilling  towns  to  establish  schools,  but  requir- 
ing all  children,  willing  or  unwilling,  to  be  taught. 

In  the  modem  revival  of  education,  first  efforts  were  di- 
rected mainly  to  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion, in  supplying  better  schoolhouses,  better  teachers,  and 
better  text-books.  However,  as  progress  was  made  in  this 
direction,  it  began  to  appear  that  many  could  not  or  would 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  that  had  been  provided 
for  them  at  the  public  expense.  Truancy  was  very  preva- 
lent. Fifty  years  ago  absences  from  school  were  at  least 
one-fifth  of  those  enrolled.  The  necessity  for  laws  to  pre- 
vent truancy  resulted  in  the  gradual  enactment  of  com- 
pulsory educational  laws  in  many  States. 

DiflBculty  has  been  and  is  encountered  in  the  enforcement 
of  such  laws.  It  was  contended  that  such  laws  interfered 
with  the  inalienable  rights  of  a  citizen  of  this  Republic 
Courts  of  law  maintained  that  universal  education,  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  being  the  only  solid  basis  on  which 
our  institutions  can  rest,  the  State  has  a  right  to  compel 
parents  to  take  advantage  of  the  means  provided  by  the 
State  of  educating  their  children. 

In  our  large  municipalities,  poverty  is  a  large  factor  in  the 
non-attendance  of  children  at  school.  Inability  of  parents 
to  furnish  clothing  and  books  to  children  accounts  for  much 
absence. 

On  March  28th,  1874,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia enacted  a  compulsory  education  law,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  Enforce  the  Educational  Rights  of  Children,'-  a 
synopsis  of  which  is  herewith  given : 

Section  1.  Any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person,  in  the 
State  of  California,  having  control  and  charge  of  any  child 
or  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years, 
shall  be  required  to  send  such  child  or  children  to  a  public 
school  for  a  period  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time  during 
which  a  public  school  shall  be  taught  in  each  city  or  city 
and  county,  or  school  district. 

Section  2  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  President  of  each  Board 
of  Education  or  Clerk  of  each  Board  of  District  Trustees,  in 
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the  state  of  California,  to  cause  to  be  posted  three  notices  of 
this  law  in  public  places,  or  published  in  one  newspaper  for 
three  weeks  in  the  month  of  June. 

Section  3  imposes  a  fine  of  not  less  than  f20  nor  more 
than  ?50  upon  any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  failing 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Section  4  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Education  or  Board  of  District  Trustees  to  prosecute  all 
offenses  occurring  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  im- 
poses a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50  for  failure  so  to  prosecute. 

Section  5  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Census  Marshal  to 
furnish  to  Boards  of  Education  or  to  District  Trustees  a  list 
of  such  children  as  have  not  attended  school  during  the 
year;  these  lists  to  be  handed  to  principals  of  schools,  who 
shall  call  such  lists  each  morning,  and  if  children  named  in 
such  lists  fail  to  report  at  the  close  of  twelve  weeks,  notice 
to  that  effect  must  be  furnished  the  Board  of  Education. 

Section  6  requires  all  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  children  to 
attend,  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years,  institutions  pro- 
vided for  their  gratuitous  instruction. 

Section  7  provides  that  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall 
have  jurisdiction  of  all  offenses  committed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

This  law  should  be  amended  and  strengthened  so  as  to 
regulate  the  employment  of  minors,  and  to  fine  those  unlaw- 
fully employing  them;  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
attendance  or  truant  officers,  and  the  arrest  and  punishment 
of  truants,  and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
Truant  Schools. 

The  evil  of  truancy  is  considerable,  and  not  diminishing. 
Records  of  Principals  of  our  public  schools  show  that  for 
the  year  ending  June,  1896,  879  cases  of  truancy  were  re- 
ported; June,  1897,  694  cases  of  truancy  were  reported; 
June,  1898,  798  cases  of  truancy  were  reported. 

Truant  Officer  Thomas  J.  Duggan  has  efficiently  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  position.  For  the  want  of  some 
system  by  which  to  be  governed,  his  work  has  to  be  adapted, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.    He 
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calls  upon  the  parents,  finds  out  their  condition  and  the 
character  of  the  boy  complained  of,  in  order  to  know  how  to 
proceed  with  him.  He  admonishes  the  boy,  and,  in  the 
first  instance,  takes  him  back  to  the  school  to  which  he 
belongs.  If  called  again  to  attend  to  the  same  boy,  he  has 
at  times  locked  him  up  for  a  few  hours.  After  a  boy  has 
been  taken  back  to  school  by  the  officer  two  or  three  times, 
and  he  finds  no  further  punishment  is  imposed,  the  police- 
man's badge  and  authority  fail  to  coerce  him.  He  is  ex- 
pelled from  school,  and  another  boy  is  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing an  idle  or  vicious  member  of  society.  The  experience 
of  our  Truant  OflScer  emphatically  shows  the  necessity  for  a 
Truant  School. 

The  law,  on  the  one  hand,  provides  schools  to  which  all 
children  of  this  City  may  go;  it  should,  on  the  other,  provide 
another  institution  to  which  certain  children  may  be  made 
to  go, — schools  for  those  who  will,  willingly,  and  for  those 
who  will  not,  willingly,  be  instructed. 

A  Truant  School  should  be  established  in  this  City  and 
County.  The  law  gives  authority  to  the  Board  of  Education 
and  Board  of  Supervisors  to  establish  and  maintain  such  a 
school. 

To  this  school  should  be  committed  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  seventeen  years  who  are  habitual 
truants  from  instruction  upon  which  they  are  lawfully  re- 
quired to  attend,  who  are  insubordinate  or  disorderly  during 
their  attendance  upon  such  instruction,  or  irregular  in  such 
attendance.  But  no  persons  convicted  of  crimes  or  misde- 
meanors, other  than  truancy,  should  be  committed  thereto. 

School  authorities  should  provide  for  the  confinement, 
maintenance,  and  instruction  of  such  children  in  such  school 
for  such  periods  of  time  as  rules  or  regulations  may  pre- 
scribe, option  first  being  given  to  parent  or  guardian  to 
maintain  the  child  in  a  private  school  for  that  period,  such 
confinement  to  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment and  to  the  restoration,  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  the 
child  to  his  regular  district  school. 
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Credit  is  due  the  present  Board  of  Education  in  endeavor- 
ing to  enforce  the  Compulsory  Education  Law. 

Efforts  should  not  be  relaxed  by  the  authorities;  greater 
exertions  should  be  made,  and  greater  means  secured  to 
prevent  every  child  among  us  from  failing  to  secure  that 
discipline;  education  and  knowledge  which  our  schools 
afford. 

SCHOOLS    AND    SCHOOL    ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  Public  School  System  of  San  Francisco  comprises 
4  High  Schools,  1  Normal  School,  19  Grammar  Schools  (in- 
cluding 1  Cosmopolitan,  the  Adams),  3  Intermediate  Gram- 
mar, 49  Primary  (including  1  Cosmopolitan,  the  Humboldt), 
1  school  for  Chinese  children,  and  15  Evening  Schools — or 
a  total  of  92  schools. 

The  Girls'  High  School  occupies  a  handsome,  well- 
equipped  brick  building;  the  Lowell  High,  a  frame  building, 
old  and  rather  poorly  equipped,  illy-suited  to  the  needs  and 
dignity  of  a  school  of  such  eminent  standing,  and  no  credit 
to  the  educational  center  of  this  community.  Citizens  of 
the  Western  Addition  are  demanding  better  accommoda- 
tions for  this  school,  and  have  petitioned  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors to  appropriate  |200,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
proper  building,  to  be  erected  opposite  Lafayette  Park,  on 
the  comer  of  Sacramento  and  Octavia  streets. 

The  Mission  High,  a  recently  organized  school,  is  about  to 
occupy  a  new  structure  on  the  corner  of  Dolores  and 
Eighteenth  streets.  This  building  is  a  handsome  addition 
to  the  public  architecture  of  this  City. 

The  Polytechnic  High  School,  no  less  than  the  Lowell,  is 
in  need  of  a  new  building. 

Buildings  for  the  Burnett  and  Jefferson  Schools  should  be 
remodeled  and  repaired. 

Additional  rooms  should  be  built  to  the  Hamilton,  Haw- 
thorne, Hearst  and  Richmond  schoolhouses. 

Some  buildings  have  reached  that  age  and  state  of  decay 
that  render  repairing  a  useless  expenditure  of  money.  They 
should  be  razed,  and  upon  their  sites  substantial  and  mod- 
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ernly  equipped  structures  built.  These  are  the  Marshall, 
Monroe,  Noe  Valley,  Park,  Redding,  Spring  Valley,  Wash- 
ington, and  Webster.  • 

The  following  remarks,  appearing  in  my  report  of  1S97, 
will  bear  iteration  here: 

"It  would  appear  from  experience  that  this  City  is  not  dis- 
posed to  contract  a  bonded  indebtedness,  but  prefers  to  pay 
immediately  for  what  it  desires.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
New  City  Hall,  the  New  Hall  of  Justice,  the  Park,  etc.  It 
might  be  well,  then,  to  include  in  the  tax  levy  the  sum  of 
fl75,000  annually,  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  expend  the 
same  in  rebuilding  two  or  three  schools  each  year,  com- 
mencing with  those  in  the  most  dilapidated  condition,  and 
continuing  until  the  department  buildings  are  well  reno- 
vated and  modernly  furnished.  A  responsible  Board  of 
Public  Works,  operating  under  the  provisions  of  a  new 
charter,  would  undoubtedly  stimulate  confidence  in  this 
plan.  The  people  of  this  City  take  pride  in  their  public 
affairs,  but  lack  confidence  in  the  present  administration  of 
government  as  their  distributing  agent. 

**Tlie  iJoard  of  Health  is  repeatedly  directing  public  atten- 
tion to  the  old,  worn-out,  unsanitary  condition  of  many  of 
our  school  buildings,  and  their  adverse  criticism  is  not 
exaggerated.  I^t  us  trust  that  soon,  under  a  remodeled 
municipal  government,  much  needed  improvement  will  be 
instituted/' 

(Since  the  above  was  written,  a  new  charter,  providing  for 
a  Board  of  Public  Works,  has  been  adopted,  and  if  this 
organic  law  be  ratified  at  the  approaching  session  of  the 
State  Legislature,  much  needed  and  substantial  improve- 
ments will  unquestionably  be  instituted.) 

DECORATION  OF  CLASS  ROOMS. 

Morals  and  manners  are  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Refine- 
ment is  valuable  and  as  desirable  as  a  knowledge  of  any  sub- 
ject.   There  is  no  less  reason  for  artistic  school-rooms  and 
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school  premises  than  for  artistic  homes.  Refined  and 
artistic  surroundings  are  as  trul}'  educational  as  books  or 
apparatus. 

In  this  matter  we  are  advancing.  I  cannot  commend  too 
highl}'  the  earnest  efforts  of  some  teachers,  when  I  consider 
the  scanty  means  at  hand.  Pictures  have  been  bought  and 
framed,  and  flowers  bloom  in  rooms.  Even  pleasing  results 
have  been  obtained  by  colored  chalk.  Flowers,  grass  and 
vines  appear  in  some  yards. 

The  subject  of  school  decoration  is  receiving  the  attention 
of  school  authorities  in  many  cities.  It  might  be  suggested, 
ro  secure  the  best  educational  results,  that  improvements  in 
these  directions  should  be  in  charge  of  experts. 

Brookline,  a  suburban  city  of  Boston,  stands  eminent  in 
this  regard,  as  indeed  in  all  school  excellencies.  With  a 
population  of  16,000,  Brookline's  schools  are  second  to  none. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  on  copies  of 
famous  heroic  statues,  casts,  pictures,  and  works  of  art  thfit 
now  adorn  her  school-rooms. 

Let  us  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  remote  when  the  civic 
pride  of  this  metropolis  will  find  expression  in  handsome 
school  buildings,  perfectly  equipped,  the  appointments  and 
decorations  of  whose  rooms  will  prove  a  constant  means 
of  instruction  and  refinement. 

Some  of  our  school-houses  and  school-rooms  are  so  miser- 
ably equipped  that  they  must  exert  a  depressing  infiuence 
on  both  the  teacher  and  pupils. 

Should  a  committee  of  our  well-to-do  citizens  visit  some  of 
the  schools,  I  believe  there  would  be  an  immediate  and 
effective  demand  for  needed  improvements. 

NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

The  San  Francisco  Normal  School  was  established  twenty 
years  ago.  During  this  time  there  have  been  graduated 
upwards  of  one  thousand  young  ladies,  many  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  local  schools  and  in  those  of  other  counties  in 
the  State. 
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On  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  of  the  City  and  County,  holders  of  diplomas  of 
graduation  from  this  school  may  be  granted  teachers'  certifi- 
cates of  the  grammar  grade,  by  County  and  City  Boards  of 
Education.  Therefore,  this  school  occupies  a  responsible 
and  exalted  position  in  our  public  school  system. 

A  Normal  School  is  not  a  school  for  general  culture.  It  is 
a  professional  school,  and  its  curriculum  should  enable  the 
student  to  obtain : 

1st.  An  accurate,  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
branches  required  to  be  taught — the  professional  aspects  of 
the  subject  receiving  the  attention. 

2d.    The  study  of  the  history  and  science  of  education. 

3d.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  education,  as  found 
in  the  order  of  the  development  of  the  human  faculties, 
upon  which  the  true  order  of  studies  depends. 

4th.  Instruction  in  methods,  and  a  period  of  observation 
and  actual  teaching  in  classes  or  training  schools,  by  which 
skill  can  be  acquired  in  organization,  government,  teaching, 
and  management  of  a  class  or  school. 

For  real  teaching,  teaching  that  molds  character  and  in- 
spires to  intellectual  excellence,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
substituted  for  generous  scholarship.  The  teacher's  in- 
struction in  a  given  subject  can  never  rise  above  his  own 
knowledge  of  that  subject. 

It  would  appear  that  our  local  Normal  School  and  the 
State  Normal  Schools  are  now  performing  the  double  task 
of  finishing  or  "rounding  off"  the  work  of  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  of  training  for  teaching.  This  should  be  cor- 
rected by  raising  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  Normal 
School. 

Section  176  of  the  Rules  of  the  Board  of  Education  pro- 
vides that  the  "San  Francisco  Normal  School  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  125  pupils.  Applicants  for  admission  shall  be 
graduates  of  the  City  High  Schools  or  of  other  iustitutions 
of  learning  of  equal  rank,  with  a  regular  diploma  therefrom. 
Other  candidates  shall  be  admitted  upon  examination  of  the 
High  School  course,  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal." 
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The  Board  of  Education  has  never  designated  what  insti- 
tutions are  of  "equal  rank"  with  the  City  High  Schools. 
The  rule  quoted  above  is  lax  and  indefinite.  Under  its 
operation  the  admission  of  persons  of  insufliicient  scholar- 
ship is  possible. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  Principal,  Miss  L.  T.  Fowler,  that  the 
enrollment  be  limited  to  100,  and  that  the  requirement  for 
admission  be  made  definite. 

The  attendance  would  regulate  itself  very  satisfactorily  if 
the  admission  requirements  were  exalted  and  defined.  The 
applicant  for  admission  should  be  required  to  present  a 
statement  from  the  Principal  of  the  institution  from  which 
he  or  she  was  graduated  showing  what  subjects  of  study 
have  been  considered,  and  the  percentage  of  proficiency 
attained  in  each.  And  if  such  percentage  be  below  75  in 
any  subject,  or  below  85  in  the  average  of  all  subjects,  then 
the  applicant  should  not  be  admitted  without  having  passed 
a  satisfactory  examination  on  all  deficiencies.  Examina- 
tions of  applicants  should  be  conducted  by  the  Board  of 
Examination. 

Eeferring  again  to  the  purposes  of  a  Normal  School,  it 
has  been  stated  that  its  professional  course  must  include 
the  discussion  and  acquirement  of  principles  and  methods, 
and  the  actual  observation  and  practice,  under  supervision 
and  criticism,  of  teaching.  For  this  purpose  there  should 
be  both  model  and  practice  schools,  composed  of  children  of 
the  ages  and  attainments  suflBcient  to  represent  the  grade 
and  quality  which  it  is  designed  to  illustrate.  Therefore, 
there  should  be  model  and  practice  classes  in  all  grades. 
This  work  is  now  considered  by  assigning  individual 
students  to  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  for  periods 
of  one  month,  until  three  months  have  been  devoted  by 
students  to  observation  and,  to  some  extent,  actual  teaching 
and  class  supervision. 

The  professional  course  presented  by  lecture  or  reference 
books  should  include  psychology,  or  general  nature  of  mind; 
order  of  study;  nature  of  culture;  methods  of  cultivating 
each  power;  the  sensibility  and  the  will  as  an  exercise  of 
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moral  education;  methods  of  instruction,  including  nature 
of  knowledge,  nature  of  instruction,  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing each  branch;  physical  exercises  and  music;  warming, 
ventilation  and  care  of  school-rooms  and  houses;  school 
organization;  school  government;  school  employment; 
school  laws  of  the  State,  with  special  reference  to  the  duties 
and  rights  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  an  outline  of  institute 
work;  history  of  education. 

There  is  a  contention  that  a  one-vear  course  is  too  brief 
for  the  best  training. 

The  Board  of  Education  should  strive  to  maintain  normal 
training  of  the  highest  order, — a  school  to  command  the 
respect  and  support  of  all  the  educational  authorities  of  the 
State.  There  are  thirty  counties  that  do  not  recognize 
diplomas  of  graduation  from  the  San  Francisco  Normal  as 
a  sufficient  credential  upon  which  to  grant  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate of  the  grammar  grade.  This  is  due,  for  the  most 
part,  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  manner  in  which  students 
are  admitted  to  the  school. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

t 

The  number  of  High  School  pupils  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. A  review  of  the  reports  from  other  cities  shows  a  grow- 
ing popular  interest  in  the  public  high  schools.  These  insti- 
tutions have  most  important  functions  to  perform,  at  once 
preparing  students  for  universities  and  perfecting  the  com- 
mon school  education. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  High  Schools  of  this  City  have 
been  broadened  year  by  year,  until  they  offer  opportunities 
that  rank  them  with  the  best  in  the  United  States. 

Formerly,  colleges  being  mainly  classical  in  their  charac- 
ter, the  course  of  study  in  high  schools  was  chiefly  classical. 
University  organization  has  supplanted  the  single  college; 
therefore,  the  avenues  of  approach  to  the  universities  have 
been  multiplied.  High  schools  generally  have  connected 
themselves  with  one  or  more  of  these  avenues.  The  im- 
provement of  the  relation  between  the  high  schools  and  the 
university,  although  an  important  one.  is  not  the  only  cause 
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for  the  growing  popularity  of  these  schools.  Other  causes 
may  be  found  in  the  increasing  desire  for  an  education  of 
higher  range  than  that  given  by  common  schools;  in  the 
higher  standard  of  educational  preparation  demanded  of 
employees  in  business;  in  the  exactions  of  civil  service  ex- 
aminations, and  in  the  larger  requirements  for  admission  to 
normal  schools. 

The  Lowell  and  Girls'  High  Schools  prepare  for  the 
classical  and  literary  colleges  of  the  University,  and  their 
work  has  received  the  favorable  criticism  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  praise  of  University  examiners.  They  are  upon  the 
University  accredited  list,  so  that  the  graduates,  if  recom- 
mended by  the  Principals,  are  matriculated  at  the  Uni- 
versity without  examination. 

The  Polytechnic  High  School  offers  a  varied  course  of 
study.  The  commercial  course,  occupying  two  years  for  its 
completion,  prepares  students  in  a  thorough  manner  for 
clerical  duties.  It  includes  business  arithmetic,  algebra, 
bookkeeping,  English,  penmanship,  stenography,  type- 
writing and  the  election  or  substitution  of  other  branches 
of  study.  The  general  course,  occupying  three  years,  pre- 
pares the  student  for  admission  to  a  scientific  college  in  the 
University  of  California.  Algebra,  goemetry  (plane  and 
solid),  trigonometry,  chemistry,  physics  (including  mechan- 
ics and  Electrical  Engineering)  and  English,  are  its  main 
subjects.  The  student,  however,  may  elect  other  branches, 
including  a  course  in  manual  training,  of  which  iron-work, 
wood-work,  use  of  machinery,  freehand  drawing,  architect- 
ural and  mechanical  drawing,  wood-carving,  and  clay- 
modeling  are  features.  It,  also,  is  in  the  University  ac- 
credited list. 

The  Mission  High  School  is  about  to  be  organized,  and 
will  occupy  a  handsome  building,  which,  nearing  comple- 
tion, has  cost  about  f  150,000. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Section  1664  of  the  Political  Code  states:  "All  schools 
must  be  taught  in  the  English  language." 
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Section  1665  reads:  "Instruction  must  be  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches,  in  the  several  grades  where  each  may  be 
required,  viz.:  Reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic- 
geography,  grammar,  history  of  the  United  States,  elements 
of  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  instructions  as  to  the 
nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  and  their  effects 
upon  the  human  system;  vocal  music,  elementary  bookkeep- 
ing, industrial  drawing,  and  civil  government;  provided^ 
that  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  elementary 
bookkeeping  and  civil  government  may  be  oral,  no  text- 
books in  these  subjects  being  required  to  be  purchased  by 
the  pupils." 

In  June,  1897,  the  Classification  Committee  requested  the 
Superintendent  to  prepare  a  course  of  study,  based  on  a 
schedule  of  four  years  for  the  primary-  schools,  four  years 
for  grammar  schools,  and  four  years  for  high  schools.  The 
faculties  of  the  High  Schools,  owing  to  the  extensive  re- 
quirements of  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  California 
for  admission  to  that  institution,  decided  that  a  four-years* 
course  for  their  schools  was  necessary. 

Accordingly,  the  schedule  was  prepared,  and  the  work  of 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  that  had  hitherto  occu- 
pied nine  years,  was  contracted  to  eight. 

This  met  with  such  opposition  that  it  was  modified  in 
September,  1897,  by  the  adoption  of  a  schedule  occupying 
nine  years,  as  formerly.  The  schedule,  however,  raised  the 
standard  of  work,  in  essential  subjects,  notably  arithmetic 
and  grammar. 

Of  late  years  there  has  prevailed  among  educators  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  contents  of  a 
course  of  study  for  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

The  tendency  towards  what  is  known  as  the  "enrichment" 
of  the  course  suggests,  on  the  one  hand,  tem])ting  fields  of 
information,  valuable  to  the  child,  and  on  the  other,  a  dan- 
gerous crowding  of  the  course.  The  views  of  laymen,  un- 
happily, are  based  upon  considerations  which  have  th(» 
latter  tendency  in  view.  The  array  of  subjects  which  make 
up  the  modern  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools  con- 
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veys  to  the  ordinary  reader  the  impression  that  fundamental 
studies,  as  "the  three  R's,"  do  not  receive  adequate  atten- 
tion. The  danger  is  not  only  apparent;  it  is  real.  Not  a 
little  superficial  teaching  has  been  the  result  of  the  "enrich- 
ment" of  school  courses.  This  result  is  not  inevitable  with 
skillful  teachers  who  can  co-ordinate  work. 

The  work  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grade  should  be 
such  that  the  pupil  completing  it  may  be  able  to  read  well 
and  get  the  thought  of  what  he  reads;  to  write  legibly  and 
with  facility;  to  spell  correctly  words  of  ordinary  use;  to 
use  figures  accurately  and  with  reasonable  rapidity  in 
arithmetical  computations.  He  should  be  well  drilled  in 
percentage,  interest,  square  root,  and  their  applications, 
elements  of  mensuration,  denominate  tables  of  weight, 
measure  and  capacity.  He  should  know  how  to  make  out 
bills,  write  receipts  and  notes,  and  be  able  to  open  and  close, 
in  correct  form,  an  individual  account.  He  should  be  able 
to  compose  a  letter  grammatically  and  in  good  form,  and  in 
technical  grammar;  he  should  easily  analyze  any  sentence 
not  especially  involved.  He  should  be  well  informed  on  the 
physical  features  of  the  earth,  in  political  geography,  and  in 
United  States  history. 

Through  music,  drawing,  nature  study,  and  literature, 
the  foundation  of  his  general  culture  should  be  laid,  and  by 
history  and  civil  government  he  should  be  imbued  with 
pride  of  citizenship. 

Notwithstanding  some  interruptions,  teachers  of  our 
grammar  and  primary  grades  have  labored  zealously  during 
the  past  year  and  have  accomplished  a  good  work. 

ArUhmetic  has  received  more  attention,  and  a  decided  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  that  subject  in  several  grades. 
More  work  has  been  accomplished  by  the  pupils  and  a 
greater  accuracy  and  rapidity  has  been  acquired. 

That  more  detailed  and  logical  attention  to  technical  gram- 
mar  is  needed,  is  evident,  and  has  been  remarked  by  teachers 
of  grammar  grades. 

The  work  in  geography  and  history  has  been  generally  satis- 
factory. The  IT.  S.  History  of  the  State  Series  of  text-books 
should  be  revised. 
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There  should  be  more  oral  spelling  by  the  pupils  of  the 
schools.  Oral  spelling  assists  correct  articulation  and  pro- 
nunciation^  and,  to  some  extent,  the  formation  of  the  mental 
picture  so  necessary  in  acquiring  the  correct  spelling  of 
words. 

Our  teachers  are  to  be  commended  on  the  progress  they 
have  made  in  teaching  the  subject  of  reading.  In  my  visits 
to  some  first,  second  and  third  grade  classes  I  have  observed 
remarkable  work.  This  result  is  largely  due  to  the  influence 
of  phonetic  teaching.  Many  of  our  schools  have  suffered 
from  the  meagre  supply  of  supplementary  readers  in  the  pri- 
mary grades.  The  law  provides  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  appropriate  annually  a  sum  of  money  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifty  dollars  per  thousand  children  of  school  age,  as  de- 
termined by  the  latest  school  census,  for 

SCHOOL   LIBRARIES. 

This  appropriation  the  Superintendent  is  required  to  ap- 
portion to  the  school  in  proportion  to  the  average  number 
of  pupils  belonging. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Supply  Committees,  in  the 
past,  have  not  expended  this  money  equitably,  nor  for  ma- 
terials asked  for  by  school  Principals.  Some  schools  have 
received  much  more  than  they  were  entitled  to,  and  others 
nothing.  Maps,  globes  and  charts  have  been  sent  to  schools 
when  the  Principals  asked  for  books.  This  office  has  been 
vigilant  in  endeavoring  to  have  this  year's  appropriation  of 
$3,500  expended  according  to  requisitions  furnished  by 
Principals.  In  some  instances  articles  other  than  books 
asked  for  have  been  supplied,  but  I  have  had  their  cost 
charged  to  supplies,  and  next  year  this  cost  will  be  an 
additional  credit  to  the  school  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Through  supplementary  readers  teachers  are  seeking  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading  in  our  pupils,  and  to  im- 
prove their  power  to  read.  A  wealth  of  juvenile  literature 
abounds  to-day  at  a  trifling  cost.  It  appears  in  attractively 
illustrated  books  and  pamphlets,  and  while  the  language  is 
within  easy  comprehension  of  the  child,  the  subject  matter 
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is  by  no  means  childish.  History,  biography  and  science 
are  presented  in  a  form  that  is  attractive  to  and  easily  com- 
prehended by  the  pupils  of  third,  second,  and  even  high 
first  grades. 

It  would  be  a  wise  expenditure  of  money  to  furnish  each 
primary  class  with  not  less  than  two  sets  of  up-to-date  sup- 
plementary readers. 

In  the  grammar  grades  no  supplementary  reading  should 
be  done  in  classes  until  the  pupils  have  thorough  mastery 
of  the  reading  prescribed  in  the  regular  course,  for  mastery 
of  one  book  is  much  more  desirable  than  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  several. 

MUSIC. 

» 
There  has  been  more  attention  paid  to  music  during  the 

past  year  than  formerly. 

Miss  E.  Carpenter  was  elected  special  teacher  of  music  a 

year  ago.    Her  work  has  met  with  much  favor  by  the 

teachers  whose  classes  she  has  taught.    Miss  Carpenter  has 

instructed  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  who,  in  their 

normal  work  in  the  various  classes  of  the  department,  have 

given  the  children  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge. 

DRAWING. 

Proceedings  due  to  a  question  over  the  legality  of  the 
adoption  of  certain  drawing  systems,  have  prevented  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  the  school  department  of  this  City 
and  County  during  the  past  year. 

By  a  recent  decision  of  Judge  Hebbard  of  the  Superior 
Court  the  Prang  system  must  be  taught. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Manual  training  has  been  introduced  in  the  public  schools 
of  several  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  A  review  of 
school  reports  from  the  cities  of  Philadelphia.  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge and  Cleveland  discloses  the  fact  that  Superintendents 
speak  well  of  the  results.  Yet  most  cities  are  still  experi- 
menting with  manual  training. 
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Where  manual  training  is  taught  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools  the  plan  is  as  fallows:  In  primary  grades, 
children  are  taught  to  draw  simple,  conventional  forms  on 
paper  or  pasteboard,  and  then  to  cut  and  fold  them  in  geo- 
metrical figures.  In  the  lower  grammar  grades  boys  are 
given  a  course  in  Sloyd  or  knife  work,  and  the  girls  are 
taught  sewing.  At  the  eighth  grade,  boys  are  given  shop- 
work  and  the  girls  are  instructed  in  cooking.  In  high 
schools  there  are  two  methods. 

First.  Boys  are  sent  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  a 
week  to  a  separate  building.  This  has  proven  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  other  plan  is  to  maintain  a  distinct  school,  where 
boys  give  one-half  of  their  time  to  books  and  class  exercises, 
and  the  other  half  to  shops  and  laboratories. 

In  the  grammar  schools  of  this  City  Manual  Training  for 
boys  is  taught  in  the  Clement,  Irving  Scott,  Franklin,  and 
Lincoln  Schools.  Good  results  have  been  secured  by  boys  in 
carpentry,  joinery  and  artistic  wood-work. 

SEWING. 

Five  special  teachers  give  instruction  in  sewing  to  the 
girls  of  certain  grammar  and  primary  grades.  Sewing  is  a 
form  of  manual  training  that  can  be  conducted  at  small 
cost,  no  separate  rooms  being  required  and  the  equipment 
of  each  pupil  simple.  The  results  of  teaching  are  imme- 
diate and  tangible.  Girls  are  informed  about  the  manu- 
facture of  thread,  cloth,  needles,  and  articles  used  for  sew- 
ing. They  are  informed  of  the  correct  position  to  keep 
while  sewing,  and  how  to  measure  thread.  Drills  are  given 
in  threading  the  noodle,  making  a  knot,  putting  on  the  thim- 
ble, and  the  joining  and  fastening  of  threads.  A  sense  of 
neatness  is  instilled  in  the  pupil's  mind.  They  not  only 
learn  how  to  use  the  needle  in  plain  sewing,  but  to  make 
button-holes  and  to  mend  garments. 

Generally,  the  improvement  made  by  pupils  during  the 
year  is  gratifying. 
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COOKING. 

Cooking  is  taught  an  hour  and  one-half  a  week  to  the 
girls  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  ten  of  the  nineteen 
grammar  schools  of  the  City  by  five  special  teachers. 

The  results  secured  have  been  varied  because  of  an  ab- 
sence of  a  uniform  course  of  instruction. 

Some  requests  have  been  received  from  parents  at  this 
office  to  excuse  their  daughters  from  exercises  in  cooking. 
As  facilities  for  cooking  are  extended  it  might  be  well  to 
have  instruction  optional,  and  to  limit  the  time  devoted  to  it 
by  pupils  to  one  hour  per  week. 

Manual  training  is  conducted  on  advanced  and  progres- 
sive lines  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School,  where  the  student 
receives  an  academic  training  that  prepares  him  for  matri- 
culation to  a  scientific  college  in  the  University. 

Reference  to  this  school  is  made  on  a  preceding  page  of 
this  report  treating  of  high  schools. 

The  maintenance  of  such  a  school  as  the  Polytechnic 
High  is  an  act  of  justice  to  those  boys  who  desire  to  enter 
mercantile  life,  an  industrial  occupation,  or  to  secure  the 
best  preparation  for  scientific  work  in  the  University. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
some  boys  can  be  aroused  only  through  their  hands  and 
eyes;,  hence  such  work  as  is  given  in  the  Polytechnic  School 
often  arrests  the  attention,  quickens  the  intellect,  and 
teaches  patience,  perseverance,  and  concentration. 

Manual  training  constitutes  a  broad  education  for  prac- 
tical life,  for  in  the  industrial  world  the  mind  plans,  the 
eye  guides,  and  the  hand  executes. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  satisfaction  to  note  the  improve- 
ment that  has  been  made  in  the  physical  training  of  public 
school  children  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  H.  C.  F.  Stahl 
and  Mr.  G.  S.  Miehling,  the  special  instructors  in  physical 
culture,  have  accomplished  a  good  work.  In  school  inspec- 
tion I  have  been  gratified  to  find  much  interest  manifested 
by  teachers  and  pupils. 
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The  appearance  of  certain  drill  corps  composed  of  pupils 
of  the  public  schools  in  the  parade  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  "Golden  Jubilee" — the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  gold  by  Marshall — elicited  much 
enthusiasm  and  won  general  praise.  The  well-executed  ex- 
ercises illustrating  work  in  physical  culture,  given  at  the 
exhibitions  of  many  schools  at  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
reflect  great  credit  upon  the  instructors  and  pupils,  and 
gives  permanency  to  physical  culture  in  our  schools. 

As  the  City  becomes  more  densely  populated  the  oppor- 
tunities for  wholesome,  normal  exercises  become  less. 

Every  growing  City  should  reserve  blocks  of  land  in  dif- 
ferent localities  where  boys  and  girls  may  enjoy  active 
games. 

It  is  necessary  for  schools  to  supply  the  means  for  neces- 
sary physical  exercise. 

Every  school  should  be  equipped  with  a  gymnasium,  and 
its  use  should  be  made  a  i)art  of  the  school  course,  under 
the  direction  of  the  special  instructors. 

No  better  expenditure  of  money  can  be  made  than  for  the 
health  of  the  school  children. 

Physical  training  is  cultivating  in  the  children  of  our 
schools  a  regard  for  time  and  accuracy,  is  improving  their 
attitude  and  carriage  in  sitting,  standing  and  walking,  as 
well  as  strengthening  the  body,  and  has  the  effect  of  making 
them  more  obedient.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  steady  progress 
will  be  made  in  extending  physical  training  in  our  public 
schools. 

FIRE-DRILLS. 

Fire-drills  are  of  great  importance  and  are  well  executed 
by  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  our  schools.  The  largest 
buildings  are  vacated  in  two  minutes.  A  variety  of  alarms 
should  be  sounded. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

A  large  number  of  additional  classes  have  been  estab- 
lished in  these  schools  during  the  past  year.    The  number  of 
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evening  schools  has  been  increased  from  eleven  to  fifteen, 
and  the  roll  of  teachers  has  been  extended  from  97  to  148,  an 
increase  of  51  teachers.  The  enrollment  of  pnpils  for  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1897,  was  5,267,  and  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1898,  was  7,064,  a  gain  of  1,797,  while  the 
average  daily  attendance  for  the  preceding  year  was  2,286, 
as  against  2,993  for  the  year  just  closed — a  gain  of  707. 
This  indicates  an  additional  teacher  for  somewhat  less  than 
14  pupils. 

To  establish  and  equip  an  evening  school,  or  even  a  class, 
involves  much  expense.  The  introduction  of  electricity  for 
illumination  has  been  costly.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
these  schools  is  at  least  |110,000  per  annum,  on  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  2,993.  This  shows  the  cost  per  pupil  in 
the  night  schools  to  equal  the  cost  per  pupil  in  the  day 
schools. 

While  the  evening  schools  are  a  most  useful  adjunct  to 
our  public  school  system,  the  propriety  of  establishing  even- 
ing classes  where  no  pronounced  demand  for  their  presence 
exists,  can  be  questioned.  Several  evening  classes  have  had 
an  average  attendance  of  5,  6,  9  or  10.  Such  classes  should 
be  abolished. 

Evening  schools  are  for  those  people  whose  early  edu- 
cational opportunities  were  meagre.  Therefore  only  per- 
sons of  not  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  day  time,  and  are  obedient  and  diligent, 
should  be  permitted  in  our  evening  schools.  Certificates 
of  good  reputation  should  be  demanded,  and  a  monthly 
statement  submitted  by  the  teacher  to  the  employer  of  the 
pupil  whose  signature  to  the  statement,  certifies  that  the 
pupil  is  profitably  engaged  during  the  day. 

No  doubt  the  attendance  in  some  classes  would  be  tem- 
porarily diminished  by  the  application  of  this  suggestion, 
but  the  results  would  be  beneficial. 

Those  who,  after  a  day  of  toil,  sacrifice  their  comfort  and 
rest  or  recreation,  to  attend  an  evening  class  with  regular- 
ity, expect  and  are  entitled  to  the  best  instruction.  The 
employment  of  persons  as  teachers  whose  first  thoughts  and 
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best  energies  are  not  given  to  the  instruction  of  their  claBses, 
should  be  prohibited.  I  record  my  earnest  protest  against 
the  employment  of  any  but  skillful  and  experienced  teachers 
for  this  useful  and  important  department  of  our  school  sys- 
tem. The  pupils — ^youth  and  grown  men  and  women — seek 
the  evening  school,  eager  for  a  taste  of  what  may  yet  be  at- 
tainable for  them.  But  when  they  face  conditions  that 
their  world  experience  presents  to  them,  as  disparaging  to 
their  general  intelligence,  they  leave  school  and  lose  what 
they  ought  to  have  obtained  from  a  teacher  whose  breadth 
of  view  enabled  him  to  comprehend  the  situation. 

The  average  work  accomplished  in  our  evening  schools  is 
good,  and  the  results  obtained  demonstrate  their  great 
worth  to  the  people  who  are  learning  the  English  language, 
to  those  who  received  only  a  limited  education  in  their 
youth,  and  to  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  in  book- 
keeping, type-writing,  stenography,  physics,  mechanical  and 
architectural  drawing. 

No  additional  teachers  should  be  elected  to  these  schools 
for  at  least  a  year,  and  the  Board  should  exclude  from  at- 
tendance young,  or  idle  and  vicious  persons. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

There  are  no  kindergartens  in  the  public  school  depart- 
ment of  this  City  and  County. 

Several  kindergartens  are  supported  by  bequests  and 
private  subscriptions,  and  their  presence  is  most  beneficial, 
especially  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  City. 

PARENTS'  MEETINGS. 

A  successful  effort  has  been  made  in  this  City  to  interest 
mothers  in  school  work,  by  holding  so-called  mothers'  meet- 
ings, and  the  work  of  establishing  "Home  and  School  Sec- 
tions'' is  progressing.  How  can  the  school  help  the  home? 
and  how  can  the  home  help  the  school?  have  been  the  lead- 
ing questions  discussed. 

The  aim  is  to  bring  together  these  two  educational  agen- 
cies.   Mrs.  N.  A.  Wood,  Principal  of  the  Hearst  Grammar 
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School,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  prosecuting  this 
work,  states  that  the  objects  in  view  are: 

First.  To  promote  an  acquaintance  and  kindly  feeling 
between  parents  and  teachers  with  the  view  of  benefiting 
the  child. 

Second.  To  study  with  the  parent  the  habits  and  tastes 
of  the  child  in  relation  to  its  school  life. 

Third.  To  acquaint  the  parents  with  the  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations which  govern  the  schools,  so  there  may  be  no  con- 
flict between  home  and  school. 

Fourth.  To  discuss  certain  topics  of  mutual  interest  to 
teacher  and  parent. 

TEACHERS'  CLUB. 

The  Teachers'  Club,  a  voluntary  organization  of  over  one 
hundred  teachers,  is  rendering  most  valuable  service  in  the 
improvement  of  teachers  of  this  City.  For  some  years  it  has 
arranged  to  have  the  services  of  lecturers  and  specialists. 

It  has  fostered  university  extension  work  and  has  pro- 
vided such  instruction  in  literature,  science  or  pedagogy  as 
may  be  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to  form  a 
class. 

The  club  discusses  questions  respecting  courses  of  study, 
methods  of  supervision  and  instruction,  and  principles  of 
education  as  advocated  by  the  greatest  thinkers.  It  aids  in 
the  solution  of  local  educational  problems. 

It  meets  weekly  in  its  rooms  over  the  Mercantile  Library. 
Its  officers  are,  A.  E.  Kellogg,  President  {Vice-Principal 
Lowell  High  School);  Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald,  Secretary 
(Vice-Principal  Normal  School) ;  Silas  A.  White,  Treasurer 
(Principal  Spring  Valley  Grammar  School). 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

A  general  teachers'  meeting  was  held  in  the  Auditorium 
of  the  Girls'  High  School  last  October.  Prof.  Griggs  de- 
livered an  eloquent  address.  Professor  Dresslar  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  L.  J.  Chipman,  School  Superin- 
tendent of  Santa  Clara  County,  then  President  of  the  Call- 
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fornia  Teachers'  Association,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  ap- 
proaching State  Teachers'  Convention.  The  Philomel  Quar- 
tet entertained  the  teachers  with  music  that  won  enthu- 
siastic plaudits. 

I  was  the  recipient,  from  teachers,  of  many  letters  of  con- 
gratulation and  thanks  for  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

The  State  Law  provides  that  School  Superintendents 
must  hold  an  annual  institute  of  three  days  duration,  which 
must  be  attended  by  all  teachers  under  their  supervision. 

As  the  California  Teachers  were  to  hold  their  annual  con- 
vention in  this  City  and  County  in  December,  1897,  I  deter- 
mined to  co-operate  with  them,  by  convoking  an  institute 
of  the  local  teachers,  in  order  that  the  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages presented  by  each  could  be  mutually  enjoyed. 

Accordingly  I  engaged  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  the  able 
President  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  to  deliver  two  lec- 
tures, and  Prof.  E.  H.  Griggs,  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity, to  address  the  Institute. 

Dr.  Draper  chose  as  the  theme  of  his  first  address,  'Tunc- 

tions  of  the  State,  Touching  Education."  ''The  Spirit  of  the 
Teacher-'  was  the  topic  of  his  second.    Both  lectures  were 

scholarly,  and  w^ere  so  highly  appreciated  that  many  re- 
quested their  appearance  in  the  Superintendent's  report 
As  an  addendum  to  the  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1897,  appears  the  address  on  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Teacher." 

Professor  Griggs  secured  the  cordial  and  thankful  appre- 
ciation of  over  two  thousand  auditors  by  a  thoughtful  ad- 
dress on  the  theme  "Education  for  the  Art  of  Life." 

The  combined  institute  and  convention  was  a  pronounced 
success.  It  was  attended  by  the  most  prominent  educators 
of  the  State,  and  the  program  presented  a  combination  of 
addresses  of  a  high  order,  and  the  department  sessions 
(round  tables)  were  elaborate  and  effective.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  assert  that  this  was  the  most  important  meet- 
ing of  teachers  held  in  this  City  and  County,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  National  Educational  Convention  of  1888. 
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TEACHERS'  LIBRARY. 

Section  1565  of  the  California  Political  Code  provides 
that  every  applicant  for  a  teacher's  certificate,  or  for  the  re- 
newal of  a  certificate,  shall  pay  a  fee  of  two  dollars  to  the 
Superintendent,  to  be  deposited  with  the  County  Treasurer 
to  the  credit  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  and  Library  Fund, 
and  that,  at  least,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  fund  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Superintendent  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
a  teachers'  library,  and  that  the  Superintendent  shall  pre- 
pare a  catalogue  of  this  library. 

This  law  has  been  in  effect  seventeen  years.  Allowing 
that  f 250  per  annum  has  been  expended  for  institutes,  there 
should  have  been  approximately  $6,000  to  the  credit  of  the 
fund,  or  books  in  the  library  of  that  value.  There  were 
neither.  Upon  assuming  the  duties  of  this  oflBce  I  found  an 
uncatalogued  library  composed  of  a  few  miscellaneous 
books,  some  old  school  reports,  and  about  fifty  books  per- 
taining to  education. 

During  the  past  year  I  have,  at  the  cost  of  much  time  and 
labor,  selected,  purchased,  and  catalogued  fifteen  hundred 
books  of  educational  reference,  by  the  most  eminent  writers 
of  the  ages.  These  books  are  catalogued  in  twenty-four 
classifications. 

These  catalogues  have  been  printed,  and,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  in  August,  1898,  will  be  distributed 
among  the  teachers  of  the  department. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  method  employed  in  electing  teachers  to  this  depart- 
ment is  antagonistic  to  scholarship,  successful  experience, 
and  deportment  discipline.  It  is  eminently  political  and  the 
application  of  "personal  patronage." 

Apparently  no  qualification  is  required  except  that  the 
candidate  must  be  a  holder  of  a  valid  certificate  to  teach. 
No  one  save  the  School  Director  appointing  knows  any- 
thing of  the  motive  inducing  the  appointment. 

As  long  as  the  Board  of  Education  is  elected  at  large 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  an  improvement  in  the  method 
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of  the  appointment  of  teachers.  The  following  section  of 
an  address  by  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  before  a  meeting  of 
citizens  of  this  City,  December  30th,  1897,  is  most  pertinent: 

"It  is  strange  that  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  now  and 
then  that  the  end  for  which  the  schools  exist  is  not  to  gratify 
contr(ictors  or  provide  placeSy  but  to  supply  instruction.  If 
anything  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  fullest  development  of 
the  schools,  it  has  been  apparent  readiness  to  accept  every- 
thing that  passed  under  the  name  of  instruction;  and  the 
most  gratifying  sign  in  the  educational  heavens  is  the  closer 
discrimination  with  which  the  people  are  beginning  to  look 
upon  what  is  done  in  the  schools.  And  when  the  people  be- 
gin to  determine  the  differing  values  of  instruction  they 
come  to  the  great  question  of  the  organization  and  super- 
vision of  the  teaching  force. 

"There  are  more  persons  who  want  to  teach  school  than 
there  are  schools  to  be  taught.  All  the  world  sympathizes 
with  the  young  persons  who  are  trying  to  be  respectable  and 
are  looking  for  honorable  employment.  All  of  the  well- 
disposed  will  help  such  persons  to  places  when  they  can, 
without  much  reference  to  adaptation  to  position.  They 
think,  and  not  strangely,  that  the  other  people  must  look 
out  for  that.  This  is  markedly  so  if  the  young  person  is  a 
young  woman. 

"We  must  take  one  course  or  the  other  in  regard  to  the 
teaching  service  of  the  public  schools.  We  may  stand  in- 
different and  let  church,  politician,  club  politicians,  school 
politicians,  or  politicians  who  are  not  described  by  a  quali- 
fying adjective,  neighbors,  friends,  or  relatives,  push  people 
Avith  no  fibre  and  little  preparation  into  teachers'  positions. 
Wo  may  pay  little  heed  to  culture  and  social  standing; 
leave  the  force  with  little  intellectual  nourishment  and  no 
inspiration;  promise  a  life-tenure  to  all  who  get  in,  regard- 
less of  qualification  or  spirit;  exert  little  control  and  leave 
the  members  of  the  body  to  combine  for  selfish  ends  and 
defy  the  best  sentiment  of  the  people  whose  most  precious 
interests  they  are  ostensibly  chosen  to  promote.  We  all 
know  what  the  result  will   be.    With   the  passing   years 
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there  will  be  no  growth  in  scholarship,  or  general  culture, 
or  force  of  character,  or  disciplinary  power,  or  teaching 
ability.  Without  such  growth  there  can  be,  of  course,  no 
public  school  progress.  Iron-clad  rules  will  be  imposed  to 
keep  up  a  show  of  authority  and  prevent  marked  excesses, 
but  the  schools  will  have  little  vitality  and  less  respect,  the 
teaching  will  be  woodeny,  and  matters  may  be  expected  to 
grow  worse  and  worse  with  a  certainty  of  not  being  dis- 
appointed. 

''Or,  we  may  guard  admissions,  train  beginners,  lead  and 
inspire  the  common  thought,  pay  according  to  the  expert- 
ness  of  service,  promote  upon  the  basis  of  merit,  expel  the 
undeserving,  and  envelop  the  whole  vast  enterprise  in  a 
professional  atmosphere,  and  energize  with  pedagogical  life. 
Then  we  may  relax  rules,  encourage  originality  without 
danger,  and  expect  that  the  spirit  of  the  force  will  improve; 
that  the  teachers  will  stand  higher  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
City;  that  there  will  be  kindness  in  the  management  and  life 
in  the  instruction ;  that  the  children  will  be  fascinated,  and 
that  their  minds  and  souls  will  thrill  with  new  life,  which 
will  be  felt  in  the  homes  and  give  substantial  and  enduring 
support  to  the  better  life  of  the  City." 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES  AND  BOARD  OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  is  composed  of  five  members: 
R.  H.  Webster,  Superintendent  of  Schools  (ex-officio)  Chair- 
man; Miss  P.  M.  Nolan,  Principal  Washington  Evening 
School,  Secretary;  James  T.  Hamilton,  Principal  Lincoln 
Grammar  School;  James  H.  Simmons,  teacher,  Girls'  High 
School;  Mrs.  Florence  L.  Backman,  teacher,  Franklin 
Grammar  School. 

The  work  of  the  Board  steadilv  increases,  and  its  mem- 
bers  discharge  most  responsible  duties. 

In  renewing  c^tificates,  in  determining  the  value  of  cer- 
tificates or  diplomas  as  credentials  upon  which  to  teach  and 
to  grant  certificates  under  the  law,  questions  frequently 
arise  that  must  be  solved  by  rules  and  clauses  of  law  none 
too  definite. 
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Uniform  laws  respecting  the  granting  of  special  certifi- 
cates and  the  qualifications  of  teachers  of  special  subjects 
should  be  enacted  by  the  State  Legislature  at  its  approach- 
ing session.  The  value  of  life  diplomas  granted  from  1880 
to  1893  as  teaching  certificates  should  be  defined. 

Herewith  is  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners: 

San  Francisco,  July  7th,  1898. 

Hon.  Reginald  H.  WehsteVj  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
and  Chairman  City  Board  of  Examination. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  hereby  sub- 
mit a  brief  report  of  business  transacted  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Examiners  for  the  school  year  ending  June 
30th,  1898. 

1.     HIGH   SCHOOL   CERTIFICATES. 

Number  granted  upon  examination 6 

Number  granted  upon  Diplomas  of  graduation  of  University 

of  California 19 

Number  granted  upon  Diplomas  of  graduation  from  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin 1 

Total   26 

2.     GRAMMAR  GRADE  CERTIFICATES. 

Number  granted  on  diploma  of  graduation  from  University 

of  California 2 

Number  granted  on  diploma  of  graduation  from  Lieland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University 2 

Number  granted  on  San  Francisco  Normal  School  diploma..  148 

Number  granted  on  diploma  of  graduation  from  California 

State  Normal 3 

Number  granted  on  diploma  of  graduation  from  Massachu- 
setts State  Normal 

Number  granted  on  Grammar  Grade  certificates  ftom  other 

counties  in  California 2 

Number  granted  on  examination 3 

Number  granted  on  Superior  Court  decision 1 

Number  granted  on  California  State  Educational  diploma..  1 
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Number  granted  on  Oregon  State  Educational  diploma....  2 

Number  granted  on  Life  diplomas  from  other  States 3 

Total  168 

3.    PRIMARY  GRADE  CERTIFICATES. 

Number  granted  on  examination 8 

4.    SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES. 

Number  granted  on  examination 38 

Number  granted  on  credentials 3 

Total 41 

RENEWALS. 

Number  of  Primary  Grade  certificates  renewed 35 

Number  of  High  School  certificates  renewed 18 

Number  of  Special  certificates  renewed 12 

Total  65 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  STATE  DIPLOMAS. 

New  issue  of  Life  Diplomas  of  the  Grammar  Grade,  in  lieu  of 

original  Life  Diplomas 34 

New  issue  of  Life  Diplomas  of  High  School  Grade,  in  lieu  of 

original  Life  Diplomas i 

Recommendations   for  State  Educational   Diplomas  of  the 

Grammar  Grade  8 

Recommendations  for  Life  Diplomas  of  the   High   School 

Grade  2 

Recommendations  for  Life  Diplomas  of  the  Grammar  Grade.  21 

CERTIFICATE  FEES. 

Amount  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  and 

Library  Fund |774  00 

Life  Diploma  fees,  forwarded  to  Sacramento 118  00 

Respectfully  submitted, 
P.  M.  NOLAN, 
Sec.  San  Francisco  Board  of  Examination. 
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RULES  OF  THE  CITY   BOARD   OF   EXAMINATION. 

Applicants  for  Primary  Grade  Certificates  shall  i>a8s  in 
the  following  subjects:  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography, 
Composition,  History  of  the  United  States,  Orthography 
and  Defining,  Penmanship,  Reading,  Methods  of  Teaching, 
School  Law,  Industrial  Drawing,  Physiology,  Civil  Govern- 
ment, Elementary  Book-keeping,  Vocal  Music. 

Applicants  for  Grammar  Grade  Certificates,  who  are  not 
holders  of  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Primary  Grade 
Certificates  shall  pass  in  the  following  subjects,  to  wit: 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  Composition,  History  of 
the  United  States,  Orthography  and  Defining,  Penmanship, 
Beading,  Methods  of  Teaching,  School  Law,  Industrial 
Drawing,  Physiology,  Civil  Government,  Elementary  Book- 
keeping, Vocal  Music,  Algebra  (to  quadratics).  Physics, 
Pedagogics,  Geometry  (Plane),  General  History  (from  the 
Reformation),  American  Literature  (Scope — Underwood's 
American  Authors). 

Applicants  for  High  School  Certificates,  who  are  holders 
of  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Grammar  Grade  Certifi- 
cates, shall  pass  in  the  following  subjects,  to  wit :  Physics, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Physical  Geography,  General  History 
(Ancient,  Mediaeval,  Modem),  English  Literature  (Scope — 
Underwood's  American  Authors,  Underwood's  English 
Authors),  and  any  one  of  the  following  subjects,  to  wit: 
Botany,  Zoology,  or  Chemistry. 

Applicants  for  High  School  Certificates,  who  are  not 
holders  of  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Grammar  Grade 
Certificates,  shall  pass  in  the  following  subjects,  to  wit: 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Physical  Geography,  Phy- 
sics, Algebra,  Geometry,  General  History  (Ancient,  Medi- 
aeval, Modem),  English  Literature — (Scope — Underwood's 
American  and  English  Authors),  Pedagogy,  and  any  one  of 
the  following  subjects,  to  wit:  Botany,  Zoology  or  Ghem- 
istrv. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  all  applicants  for  High 
School  Certificates,  in  order  to  teach  Latin  or  Greek,  shall 
pass  in  these  studies. 
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Section  1.  Special  certificates  may  be  issued  for  the  fol- 
lowing branches,  to  wit:  Book-keeping;  Cookery;  Sewing; 
Mechanical  Drawing;  Architectural  Drawing;  Freehand 
Drawing,  Clay  Modeling,  Wood  Carving  (correlative  and 
combined);  Elocution;  Languages — (French,  German, 
Spanish,  Latin  or  Greek);  Physical  Culture;  Penmanship; 
Stenography  and  Typewriting  (combined);    Music. 

Sec.  2.  An  applicant  for  a  special  certificate  who  is  not 
the  holder  of  a  San  Francisco  City  and  County  Primary, 
Grammar,  or  High  School  certificate,  must  pass,  in  addition 
to  the  special  subject,  the  regular  examination  submitted  to 
applicants  for  Grammar  Grade  Certificates  in  the  subjects 
of  Beading,  Orthography  and  Defining,  English  Grammar 
and  General  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Sec.  3.  An  applicant  for  a  Special  Certificate  in  Book- 
keeping shall,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  also  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Commercial  Law. 
(Scope — Packard's  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Clarke's  Com- 
mercial Law). 

Sec.  4.  An  applicant  for  a  High  School  Certificate  in 
French  or  German  must  have  a  thorough  literary  knowledge 
of  these  languages.  For  Special  Certificates  to  teach  Ger- 
man and  French  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Grades,  appli- 
cants must  speak  and  write  the  languages  correctly,  idio- 
matically and  fiuently,  so  as  to  be  able  to  conduct  recita- 
tions in  German  and  French. 

SCALE    OF    CREDITS. 
PRIMARY  GRADE  CERTIFICATE. 

Arithmetic 100   credits 

Grammar  100 

Geography 100 

Composition   50 

History  of  the  United  States 100 

Orthography  and  Defining 100 

Penmanship  , 25 

Reading   50 

Methods  of  Teaching 100 

School  Law 25 
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Industrial  Drawing 25  credits 

Physiology 50 

Ciyil  Qoyemment 25 

Elementary  Book-keeping 25 

Vocal  Music 25 

Total  900 

ADDITIONAL    SUBJECTS    FOR    GRAMMAR    GRADE    CERTIFI- 
CATE. 

Algebra 100   credits 

Physics  100 

Pedagogics 100 

Geometry 100 

General  History 100 

Liiterature   • 100 

Total   600 

Sec.  5.  Applicants  for  High  School  Certificates  in  French 
and  German  will  be  required  to  pass — 

In  the  respective  literature  of  these  languages,  both  Me- 
diaeval and  Modem: 

Oral  25  credits 

Written    25 

In  Prosody  (oral  and  written) 25       " 

In  Historical  Development  of  both  the  French  and  Ger- 
man (written  and  oral) 25 

Total    100 

Sec.  6.  All  translations  will  be  taken  from  standard  au- 
thors and  in  each  case  not  less  than  eight  to  ten  lines  will  be 
required.  Compositions  in  German  and  French  will  l>e 
•written  on  some  literary  or  educational  theme,  and  fill  not 
less  than  two  pages  of  foolscap. 

Sec.  7.  Any  applicant  for  a  certificate  of  any  grade  or 
variety  who  fails  to  obtain  at  least  60  per  cent,  in  Arith- 
mc^tic  (if  required),  or  in  Grammar,  or  in  Orthography  and 
Defining,  will  be  debarred  from  further  examination. 

Sec.  8.  Applicants  for  any  certificate  (except  a  special 
certificate)  shall  be  required  to  obtain  on  examination  an 
average  of  at  least  85  per  cent.    Applicants  for  a  special 
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certificate  must  secure  on  examination  at  least  85  per  cent, 
on  the  si>ecial  subject,  and  at  least  60  per  cent,  in  each  of  the 
subjects  enumerated  in  Section  2. 

Sec.  9.  Semi-annual  examinations  of  applicants  for  all 
varieties  of  Teachers'  Certificates  shall  be  held  only  during 
the  months  of  March  and  September  of  each  year. 

Sec.  10.  The  papers  containing  the  written  answers  of 
candidates  must  be  preserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  City 
Board  of  Examination,  or  his  successor,  for  at  least  one  year 
after  the  close  of  the  examination. 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  must  preserve  for  the  use  of  the 
City  Board  of  Examination,  a  list  of  the  changes  made  upon 
re-examination  by  the  Examiners  in  bank.  This  list  must 
give  the  name  of  the  candidate,  the  change  of  the  credits,, 
for  and  against  in  each  study,  and  the  total  number  of  cred- 
its changed  in  every  instance. 

Sec.  12.  Regular  meetings  of  the  City  Board  of  Exami- 
nation shall  be  held  monthly,  on  the  Monday  preceding  the 
last  Wednesday  of  each  calendar  month;  but  special  meet- 
ings may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  chairman,  or  upon  the 
request  of  three  members  of  the  Board,  the  object  of  each 
special  meeting  to  be  stated  in  the  call. 

Sec.  13.  The  following  shall  be  the  order  of  business  at 
all  regular  meetings  of  the  Board : 

1.  Roll-call. 

2.  Reading  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

3.  Reading  Communications. 

4.  Reports  of  Committees. 

5.  Unfinished  business. 

6.  New  business. 

7.  Adjournment. 

Evidence  of  good  moral  character  may  be  required  from 
applicants  for  renewal  of  certificates,  unless  such  applicants 
are  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  or  are 
personally  known  to  members  of  this  Board. 

Sec.  15.  All  applicants  for  certificates  or  renewals  shall 
appear  before  the  City  Board  of  Examination  when  re- 
quired. 
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Sec.  16.  Papers  of  candidates  for  certificates  shall  be 
examined  and  credited  by  no  person  or  persons  other  than 
the  members  of  the  City  Board  of  Examination  and  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools;  provided,  that  in  spec- 
ial subjects  the  Board  of  Examination  shall  have  authority 
to  procure  the  assistance  of  competent  persons  whose  work, 
however,  shall  be  subject  to  the  constant  supervision  of  a 
member  or  members  of  the  Board  of  Examination. 

Sec.  17.  No  applicant  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  examination  unless  such  applicant  will  become 
18  years  old  before  the  next  semi-annual  examination;  but 
no  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  such  applicant  until  he  or 
she  has  attained  the  age  of  18  years. 

Sec.  18.  All  papers  shall  be  credited  and  returned  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  City  Board  of  Examination  on  or  before  the 
second  Monday  after  the  close  of  the  written  examinations. 

Sec.  19.  All  papers  of  candidates  who  obtain  within  three 
per  cent,  of  the  required  standard  must  be  re-examined  by  a 
majority  of  the  Board. 

FROM  STATE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Sec.  1565.  Except  for  a  temporary  certificate,  and  except 
as  provided  in  subdivision  second  of  section  1503  of  the 
Political  Code,  every  applicant  for  a  teacher's  certificate,  or 
for  the  renewal  of  a  certificate,  upon  presenting  his  appli- 
cation, shall  pay  to  the  County  Superintendent  a  fee  of  two 
dollars,  to  be  by  him  immediately  deposited  with  the  County 
Treasurer  to  the  credit  of  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Teach- 
ers' Institute  and  Library  Fund.  All  funds  so  credited  shall 
be  drawn  out  only  upon  the  requisition  of  the  County  Bu- 
pc^rintendent  of  Schools  upon  the  County  Auditor,  who  shall 
draw  his  warrant  in  payment  of  the  services  of  instructors 
in  the  County  Teachers'  Institute;  provided  they  be  not 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  County  in  which  such 
Institute  is  held;  and  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a 
librarv  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  of  the  Countv.  At  least 
50  per  cent,  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  and  Library  Fund 
shall  be  expended  for  books.     The  County  Superintendent 
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shall  take  charge  of  the  teachers'  library,  prepare  a  cata- 
logue of  its  contents,  and  keep  a  correct  record  of  books 
taken  therefrom  and  returned  thereto. 

1503.  First. — The  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  State  Nor- 
mal School,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  may 
issue  to  those  pupils  who  worthily  complete  the  full  course 
of  study  and  training  prescribed,  a  diploma  of  graduation. 

Second.  Said  diploma  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to 
a  grammar  grade  certificate  from  any  City,  City  and  County, 
or  County  Board  of  Education  in  the  State. 

Third.  Whenever  any  City,  City  and  County,  or  County 
Board  of  Education  shall  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation a  recommendation  showing  that  the  holder  of  a  Nor- 
mal School  diploma  has  had  a  successful  experience  of  two 
years  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  subsequent  to  the 
granting  of  such  diploma,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  grant  to  the  holder  thereof  a  document  signed  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  State  Board,  showing  such 
fact.  The  said  diploma,  accompanied  by  said  document  of 
the  State  Board  attached  thereto,  shall  become  a  perma- 
nent certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  primary,  or 
grammar  school  in  the  State,  valid  until  such  time  as  the 
said  diploma  may  be  revoked,  as  provided  in  subdivision 
thirteen  of  section  1489  of  this  Code. 

Fourth. — Upon  presentation  of  the  diploma  and  document 
referred  to  in  subdivision  third  of  this  section  to  any  City, 
City  and  County,  or  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  said 
Superintendent  shall  record  the  name  of  the  holder  thereof 
in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose  in  his  office,  and  the 
holder  thereof  shall  thenceforth  be  absolved  from  the  re- 
quirement of  subdivision  first  of  section  1096  of  this  Code. 

See.  1775.  First.  The  Board  may  also,  without  examina- 
tion, grant  County  certificates  of  either  the  grammar  or  the 
primary  grade  to  the  holders  of  life  diplomas  of  other 
States,  Nevada,  Oregon  and  Washington  State  Educational 
diplomas,  San  Francisco  Normal  Class  diplomas,  when 
recommended  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of 
said    City;  California    State    University    diplomas,    when 
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recommended  by  the  Faculty   of  the  University;   State 
Normal    School    diplomas    of    other    States;     grammar 
grade  certificates  of  any  county,  city,  or  city  and  county 
of    California;    and    county    certificates    of    the    Righ 
School   grade,  to  holders   of   California   State   University 
diplomas  when  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity;   and   to  graduates  of  any  other   institution  in  the 
United  States  which  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  this 
State  shall  have  recommended  as  being  of  the  same  rank 
as  the  State  University  of  California,  'v^hen  the  diploma  of 
graduation  from  said  institution  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
recommendation  from  the  Faculty  thereof  showing  that  the 
holder  of  the  diploma  has  had  academic  and  professional 
training  equivalent  to  that  required  by  the  State  Univer- 
sity.   The  general  conditions  on  which  such  recommenda- 
tions may  be  accepted  by  the  County  Boards  of  Education 
as  fulfilling  these  requirements  shall  be  prescribed  bj  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Second, — Whenever  any  holder  of  a  diploma  from  the 
State  University  shall  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion satisfactory  evidence  of  having  had  two  years'  success- 
ful experience  as  a  teacher  subsequent  to  graduation,  ac- 
companied by  a  recommendation  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
State  University,  showing  that  said  graduate  has  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  course  in  the  Pedagogical  Department 
of  the  State  University,  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
grant  to  the  holder  of  said  University  diploma  a  document 
signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  State  Board, 
showing  such  fact;  and  the  said  diploma,  accompanied  by 
said  document  of  the  State  Board  attached  thereto,  shall 
become  a  permanent  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  in 
any  primary,  grammar  or  high  school  in  the  State;  valid 
until  such  time  as  the  said  document  shall  be  revoked  by 
said  State  Board  of  Education  for  anv  of  the  causes  sho^^n 
in  subdivision  four  of  section  1701. 

Third. — The  Board  may,  without  examination,  renew  ^^' 
expired  certificates  previously  granted  by  said  Board;  su^''^ 
renewed  certificates  to  remain  valid  for  the  same  length  ^ 
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time  for  which  new  certificates  may  be  granted;  and  the 
grammar  grade  and  primary  certificates  issued  or  renewed 
by  the  County  Board  of  Education  shall  entitle  the  holders 
thereof  to  t€^ach  in  any  city  or  district  school  in  the  county 
in  grades  corresponding  to  the  grades  of  their  certificate; 
provided,  that  in  cities  having  special  departments  in  their 
schools,  holders  of  credentials  mentioned  above  may  be  ex- 
amined by  the  City  Board  of  Examination  in  the  special 
studies  of  such  departments.  County  Boards  of  Education 
may  issue,  upon  proper  examination  or  credentials,  special 
certificates  in  any  special  branches  taught  in  the  schools  of 
the  county.  All  certificates  must  be  issued  upon  the  blank 
forms  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  1776.  Any  member  of  a  County  Board  of  Education 
or  of  a  City  Board  of  Examination  who  shall,  except  in  the 
regular  course  of  study  in*  the  public  schools,  teach  any 
classes  where  pupils  are  given  special  instruction  to  prepare 
them  for  passing  examination  to  obtain  teachers'  certifi- 
cates or  who  shall  give  special  instruction  to  any  person 
preparing  for  examination  to  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  his  office  shall  be  declared  vacant.  No  cer- 
tificate shall  be  issued  to  any  applicant  who  ha«  received 
special  instructions  when  preparing  for  examination  from 
any  member  of  a  County  Board  of  Education,  or  of  a  City 
Board  of  Examination. 

Sec.  1790.  The  City  Board  of  Examination  must  meet 
and  hold  examinations  for  the  granting  of  teachers'  cer- 
tificates semi-annually,  at  such  times  as  they  may  deter- 
mine. They  may  also  hold  monthly  meetings  for  the  tran- 
saction of  such  business  as  may  come  before  them.  Special 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  City  Superintendent,  when  in 
his  judgment  the  same  are  necessary;  and  on  the  request 
in  writing  of  any  three  members  of  the  Board,  the  City  Su- 
perintendent shall  call  a  special  meeting.  No  business  shall 
be  transacted  at  any  special  meeting  except  such  as  is  in- 
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dicated  in  the  call  therefor;  and  of  all  special  meetings  dae 
notice  shall  be  given  to  each  member  of  the  Board.  The 
place  of  meeting  shall  be  designated  by  the  Chairman.  All 
meetings  of  the  City  Board  of  Examination  shall  be  public, 
and  the  record  of  their  proceedings  shall  be  kept  in  the  oifice 
of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sec.  1791.     Each  City  Board  of  Examination  has  power; 

First. — To  adopt  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  this  State,  for  its  own  government  and  for 
the  examination  of  teachers. 

Second, — To  examine  applicants,  and  to  prescribe  a  stan- 
dard of  efficiency  which  will  entitle  the  person  examined  to 
receive:  (1)  a  high  school  certificate,  valid  for  six  years,  and 
authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  any  primary,  grammar  or 
high  school  in  such  city;  (2)  a  city  certificate,  grammar 
grade,  valid  for  six  years,  and  authorizing  the  holder  to 
teach  any  primary  or  grammar  school  in  such  city;  (3)  a 
city  certificate,  primary  grade,  valid  for  two  years,  authoriz- 
ing the  holder  to  teach  any  primary  school  in  such  city. 
They  shall  report  the  result  of  the  examination  to  the  City 
Board  of  Education;  and  said  Board  of  Education  shall 
thereupon  issue  to  the  successful  candidates  the  certificates 
to  which  they  shall  be  entitled. 

Third, — To  recommend  applicants  for  special  certificates, 
valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  years,  upon  such  special 
studies  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  such  city. 

Fourth, — For  immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct,  profan- 
ity, intemperance,  or  evident  unfitness  for  teaching,  to 
recommend  to  the  City  Board  of  Education  the  revocation 
of  any  certificates  previously  granted  by  said  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, in  such  city,  or  city  and  county. 

Sec.  1792.  City,  or  City  and  County  Boards  of  Examina- 
tion may  also  recommend  the  granting  of  city  certificates, 
and  the  renewal  thereof,  in  the  manner  provided  for  the 
granting  and  renewal  of  county  certificates  by  the  County 
Board  of  Education  in  Section  1775  of  this  Code. 

Sec.  1 793.  The  holders  of  city  certificates  are  eligible  to 
teach  in  the  cities  in  which  such  certificates  were  granted,  in 
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schools  of  grades  corresponding  to  the  grades  of  such  cer- 
tificates, and  when  elected  shall  be  dismissed  only  for  in- 
subordination or  other  causes,  as  mentioned  in  section  1791 
of  this  Act,  duly  ascertained  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  said  cities;  and  City  Superintendents  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  elected  by  City  Boards  of  Education,  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years;  and  said  City  Boards  of 
Education  shall  have  full  power  to  fix  the  salary  of  all  em- 
ployees. The  holders  of  special  city  certificates  are  eligible 
to  teach  the  special  studies  mentioned  in  their  certificates 
in  all  schools  in  the  citv  in  which  such  certificates  were 
granted. 

Sec.  1794.  The  members  of  the  City  Board  of  Examina- 
tion shall  receive  such  compensation  as  may  be  allowed 
them  by  the  City  Board  of  Education,  payable  out  of  the 
City  School  Fund. 

SCHOOL  INSPECTION. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  wrote:  "To  intelligently  and 
systematically  inspect  this  department  there  should  be  four 
Deputies,  assigned  to  as  many  districts."  The  New  Charter 
makes  provision  for  this  number  of  deputies,  and  when  it 
goes  into  effect  the  Superintendent  and  his  Board  of  four 
Deputies  should  be  able  to  thoroughly  inspect  the  Depart- 
ment, render  its  work  uniform  and  have  rules  and  orders 
universally  observed. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Superintendent  and  his  Deputy 
have  visited  1,500  classes.  The  time  of  each  visit  varied 
from  ten  minutes  to  two  hours.  The  great  majority  of  the 
teachers  are  competent,  well-disciplined,  progressive  and 
anxious  to  maintain  a  good  standard  of  work. 

SEMI-ANNUAL  PROMOTION. 

There  are  wide  differences  in  the  powers  of  pupils;  there- 
fore, there  is  not  merely  friction,  but  a  violation  of  natural 
law  in  attempting  to  make  the  boy  whose  mental  powers  are 
slow  keep  pace  with  the  boy  who  is  intellectually  active  and 
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quick.  It  is  evident  that  the  bright  boy  suffers  in  justice 
when  not  allowed  to  progress  faster  than  the  boy  of  medium 
ability  in  his  class.  And  yet  with  intervals  as  great  as  one 
year  between  successive  classes  it  is  generally  unsafe  to  ad- 
vance this  bright  boy  into  the  next  higher  class.  With  an 
interval  of  but  half  a  year  between  successive  classes, 
this  boy  may  safely  pass  from  the  lower  section  to  the 
higher  section  of  his  grade.  Again,  should  a  pupil  fail  of 
advancement,  he  is  detained  six  months  instead  of  a  year  in 
the  grade. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  semi-annual  promotions  increase 
the  labor  of  the  teacher  in  those  schools  where  the  number 
of  teachers  is  insufficient  to  permit  of  such  classification  as 
will  assign  a  teacher  to  each  division  of  a  grade,  inasmuch 
as  she  must  have  in  her  room  two  sections  of  pupils  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  advancement,  each  section  having  different 
lessons  in  the  main  subjects  of  study.  It  is  unfair  to  com- 
pare the  work  accomplished  by  a  teacher  who  is  obliged  to 
teach  two  different  sections  of  a  grade  with  the  work  of  that 
teacher  who  has  charge  of  but  one  section. 

In  the  majority  of  our  schools  the  number  of  teachers  is 
such  that  a  teacher  can  be  assigned  to  a  section  of  a  grade, 
and  therefore  the  Board  of  Education  have  provided  for 
semi-annual  promotions. 

Promotions  are  made  on  the  recommendation  of  teachers 
and  Principals.  Pupils  deemed  unprepared  for  promotion 
have  the  opportunity  of  taking  examinations. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment,  average  daily 
attendance,  total  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  municipal- 
ity on  public  education,  the  average  cost  per  pupil  enrolled 
and  in  average  daily  attendance,  the  money  spent  for  in- 
struction alone,  and  the  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil  en- 
rolled and  in  average  daily  attendance  for  the  years  ter- 
minating June  30th,  1896,  1807  and  1898. 
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1896 
1897 
1898 


45,435 

33.508 

46,564 

33.531 

50,101 

36.116 

81.086.571  16 
•1,323,641  06 
fl.S19.8S9  00 


23.88 

32.43 

8895.000  CO 

819  70 

826  71 

26.26 

36.47 

911.050  00 

19.59 

27.17 

26.34 

37.56 

987.412  00 

19.71 

28.12 

927 

974 

1.070 


"Indndlng  865.860  25  for  lot  and  grading  for  Miuion  High  School  Boilding. 
tlndudlng  $81,135  M  for  Minion  High  School  Building. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  cost  of  in- 
struction has  been  steadily  increasing.  The  increase  for 
two  years  in  the  number  of  teachers  has  been  143  (96  during 
the  past  year)  and  in  the  cost  of  instruction  }92,412  ($76,353 
during  the  past  year),  while  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
pupils  has  increased  1608.  With  an  increase  in  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  1608,  the  number  of  teachers  has  in- 
creased 143,  one  additional  teacher  to  less  than  12  pupils, 
while  the  pay  roll  of  teachers  has  increased  ?92,412.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  and  in  the  cost  of  in- 
struction is  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils.  The  expansion  of  the  evening  schools  is  respon- 
sible for  a  large  share  of  this  increase. 

Judicious  classification  would  have  obviated  much  of  this 
increase. 

Money  has  been  unnecessarily  and  injudiciously  spent  by 
the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

From  a  lack  of  proper  supervision  and  management 
money  has  been  wasted  in  labor. 

In  making  repairs  or  improvements  the  best  interests  of 
the  department  have  often  been  disregarded.  Work  that 
could  have  been  postponed,  or  even  avoided,  has  been  under- 
taken when  certain  repairs  absolutely  necessary  to  the  ap- 
pearance, condition  or  proper  sanitation  of  school  houses  or 
premises  have  been  neglected. 
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On  June  30,  1897,  the  deficit  was  }116,588.74.  On  June 
30, 1898,  the  deficit  was  $99,444.65.  This  shows  that  the  de- 
ficit has  decreased  |17,144.09  during  the  year.  This  de- 
crease is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  money  received  from  the 
apportionment  of  the  State  school  fund  was  about  f46,732 
in  excess  of  what  was  estimated. 

Questions  have  been  so  frequently  submitted  to  me  re- 
specting school  statistics  of  other  cities  as  compared  with 
those  of  San  Francisco,  that  I  have  compiled  this  table: 


CITY, 


New  York..., 

Chicago 

Philadelphia . 

Brooklyn 

Si.  LoulB 

Boston 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati. . . . 

Buffalo 

San  Francisco 
Milwaukee  . . . 

Detroit 

ProTidence. . . 


S. 

& 

o 

P 


1.900.030 

1.750,000 

l..t00.000 

1.050,000 

630,000 

63.1.000 

355.000 

360.000 

350,000 

340.000 

275,000 

270.000 

150.000 


[l 

Annual 

Average  per 

Pupil. 

Cost  of 
Instruction. 

B  •* 

If 

184,071 

$5,340,470 

#34  45 

$3,563,679 

$19  87 

4J15 

178,199 

6.611.492 

36  45 

4.440,644 

88  $9 

i914 

143,381 

3.613.731 

25  31 

2.885,506 

15  94 

iM 

109.449 

3.630.496 

85  88 

8.380.647 

8143 

3.978 

56,483 

1.581.029 

19  49 

818.396 

16  90 

1,411 

63,892 

2,263,913 

35  43 

1.663.793 

86  04 

1.W 

41.442 

979,262 

23  64 

735.333 

19  06 

im 

35,237 

1.161.732 

32  96 

761.696 

3136 

9» 

37.101 

1.343.023* 

40  38 

676.303 

90  01 

I.0S4 

15,116 

1.319,839 

37  68 

987.413 

88  13 

1.010 

29.758 

685.110 

83  66 

660.904 

19  40 

818 

27.033 

754,031 

21  17 

468,131 

16  03 

m 

17,850 

661.894 

3160 

430,981 

33  50 

'Including  interest  on  and  redemption  of  school  bonds. 
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NECROLOGY. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  these  teachers  have  died; 


NAME. 

POSITION. 

SCHOOL. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cooke 

Teacher  of  Scienoe.. 
Teacher 

Polytechnic  High  School. 

• 

Min  8.  F.  DonneUy 

Columbia  Grammar  BchooL 

Mia  Sophie  A.  Orote 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Qolden  Gate  Primary  School. 

lbi.M.O.HaU 

Lincoln  Erening  School. 

Mr.  W.H.Hyde 

Teacher 

BunineM  Kvening  School. 

Min  Flora  Honigsberger 

Teacher 

PfKiific  Height*  f^rammar  School. 

Min  JK.  Liobtenberg. 

Teacher 

Emerson  Primary  SohooL 

Mi.f  n.  n,  Nolaor ,. 

Teacher 

Fairmeunt  Primary  School. 

Mitt  Kate  MaodonaltL 

VIoe-Prindpal 

Teacher. 

Franklin  Grammar  School. 

Mitt  Julia  O'Brien 

Adam*  Oomnonolitan  School. 

MIttH.L.8ou]e 

Teacher 

Denman  Grammar  SchooL 

At  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  late  Miss  Kate  Mac- 
donald,  held  at  the  Franklin  Grammar  School,  this  tribute 
to  her  memory  was  adopted: 
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MISS  KATE  MACDONALD. 

It  is  with  a  deeper  sadness  than  human  speech  can  ex- 
press, that  we  are  called  upon  to  pay  our  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  our  loved  associate  Miss  Kate  Mac- 
donald. 

Uncompromising  in  her  loyalty  to  her  friends,  uncom- 
promising in  her  battle  for  the  right,  she  has  made  a  place 
in  every  true  heart  that  knew  her,  a  place  that  must  ever 
remain  vacant.  The  vision  of  her  kind  and  earnest  face, 
the  thought  of  her  great  and  generous  heart,  will  always  be 
cherished  among  our  most  sacred  memories. 

Her  death  has  taken  from  the  school  one  of  the  most 
earnest  workers,  one  of  the  ablest  teachers,  one  of  the  truest 
souls  that  ever  honored  its  precincts.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
fill  her  place. 

Iler  relipon  was  as  broad  as  goodness,  her  humanity  em- 
braced all  who  sought  the  right.  The  thousands  of  the 
young  who  felt  the  magic  of  her  influence  will  "rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed." 

A  work  well  done,  and  a  record  without  stain,  having 
borne  a  true  soul  back  to  its  Maker  to  reap  the  reward  of  a 
well  spent  life;  and  though  her  form  shall  forever  lie  in 
the  "windowless  palace  of  rest,"  her  deeds  will  outlive  the 
marble  doors  that  close  that  palace,  and  in  the  better  land 
her  spirit  will  ever  be  at  peace. 

By  her  great  devotion  and  untiring  energy,  by  her  int^- 
rity,  by  her  singleness  of  purpose  and  her  great  influence 
over  her  pupils,  she  has  made  an  enviable  place  for  herself 
in  the  history  of  the  school,  and  in  the  cause  of  Education. 
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Her  counsel  and  her  cheerful  words  of  encouragement  have 
stamped  the  resolve  of  a  better  purpose  on  the  characters  of 
hundreds  who  have  come  under  her  instruction — a  purpose 
which  will  be  an  inspiration  throughout  their  lives. 

The  teachers  of  the  Franklin  Grammar  School  take  this 
method  of  expressing  their  appreciation  of  her  valuable 
services  and  the  high  regard  for  her  life  and  character. 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  memorial  be  adopted  as  their  expres- 
sion, as  well  as  expressing  the  sentiments  of  her  former 
patrons  and  pupils,  as  also  her  many  friends  in  the  school 
department  who  have  assembled  out  of  respect  to  her 
memory. 

Resolved,  That  the  Principal  of  the  Franklin  Grammar 
School  be  requested  to  transmit  the  above  memorial  and 
resolution  to  Mrs.  Mary  Ellis  and  family,  and  express  to 
them  our  deep  and  sincere  sympathy  at  the  loss  of  one  so 
dear  to  them. 

The  Board  of  Education  passed  the  following  resolutions 
of  respect: 

MISS  KATE  MACDONALD. 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  learned  with  sorrow  of  the  death  of  one  of 
its  faithful  teachers.  Miss  Kate  Macdonald,  late  Vice-Prin- 
cipal of  the  Franklin  Grammar  School,  who  passed  away 
January  27, 1898,  after  a  brief  illness,  and 

Whereas^  Miss  Macdonald  has  been  connected  with  the 
School  Department  of  this  City  and  County  since  October 
24,  1874.  The  greater  portion  of  this  time  she  served  in 
the  position  she  held  at  her  death.  She  was  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  school.  Her  pupils  profited  by  her  encour- 
agement and  counsels;  her  kindly  sympathy  and  charitable 
deeds  will  be  remembered  by  many,  while  her  associates 
will  cherish  her  memorv  and  recall  her  faithfulness. 
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Resolved^  That  the  Board  extend  to  her  family  its  sincere 
sympathy  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  be  directed 
to  transmit  this  brief  memorial  to  them. 


MISS  SARA  F.  DONNELLY. 

Whereas,  In  the  providence  of  God,  death  claimed  on  the 
25th  day  of  March,  1898,  a  respected  teacher  in  this  Depart- 
ment, Miss  Sara  F.  Donnelly;    therefore  be  it, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Miss  Donnelly,  the  San 
Francisco  School  Department  has  lost  an  honored  member, 
a  conscientious  and  capable  teacher,  and  the  community  a 
most  worthy  woman; 

Resolved,  That  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  we  extend 
our  sincere  sympathy,  and  trust  that  he  who  orders  the  af- 
fairs of  human  life  will  extend  to  them  that  comfort  they 
need  when  deprived  so  suddenly  of  one  they  loved  so  well; 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  and  entered  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  Board. 

Dated  San  Francisco,  April  27,  1898. 


MISS   CECELIA  B.  NOLAN. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  His  infinite  wis- 
dom, to  summon  to  Himself  and  from  this  world  of  care, 
trials  and  affliction,  on  the  9th  day  of  April,  Miss  Cecelia  B. 
Nolan;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  death  of  Miss  Nolan,  the  San  Francisco 
School  Department  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valued  and  re- 
spected teachers,  and  the  family  a  loving  and  devoted 
daughter  and  sister;   and 

Whereas,  While  we  bow  in  humble  submission  to  the 
Divine  Will  of  the  Almighty,  who  doeth  all  things  well,  we 
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desire  to  express  our  heartfelt  sorrow  and  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased  for  their  untimely  bereavement; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolvedy  That  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  ex- 
press their  profound  sorrow  and  regret  at  the  untimely 
death  of  this  most  able  and  cultured  teacher,  and  this  ex- 
pression of  their  sympathy  and  condolence  be  sent  to  the 
bereaved  family  of  the  deceased,  and  as  a  mark  of  respect 
be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board. 

Dated,  San  Francisco,  April  27th,  1898. 


MISS  SOPHIE  A.  GROTE. 


The  Board  of  Examiners  adopted  these  resolutions  in 
memory  of  Miss  Sophie  A.  Grote: 

WhermSy  Miss  Sophie  A.  Grote,  our  associate,  has  passed 
forever  from  our  mortal  vision, 

Resolved,  That  in  reverence  we  pay  our  tribute  of  respect 
to  her  memory; 

Resolvedy  That  in  the  death  of  Miss  Sophie  A.  Grote,  the 
Board  of  Examiners  have  lost  a  faithful  coadjutor,  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  an  able,  conscientious  and  beloved  teacher.  Her 
untiring  energy,  her  counsel  and  encouragement,  endeared 
her  to  her  pupils  and  made  her  eminent  in  those  spheres  of 
activity  and  social  relation  where  she  was  placed. 

Resolvedy  That  we  tender  to  the  memory  of  our  deceased 
member  our  sentiments  of  sympathetic  regard; 

Resolvedy  That  these  resolutions  having  been  incorporated 
in  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  a  copy  thereof  be 
Bent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

San  Francisco,  June  20th,  1898. 
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PATRIOTISM. 

Recent  and  present  events  have  evoked  patriotic  senti- 
ment and  action  in  every  section  of  the  Republic.  Sectional 
lines  and  feelings,  fading  away  with  the  lapsing  years,  have 
disappeared,  and  from  every  section  of  our  great  country 
men  have  rushed  to  the  defense  of  the  flag,  the  glorious 
ensign  of  our  mighty  Union. 

Nowhere  has  patriotism  been  more  manifest  than  in  our 
Public  Schools.  From  the  first  grade  to  the  senior  class  of 
the  High  School  it  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  satisfaction  to 
observe  the  eager  interest  that  our  public  school  children 
have  displayed  in  the  preparation  made  by  our  Government 
for  war,  and  the  splendid  achievements  of  our  army  and 
navy  in  battle. 

In  the  mobilization  of  troops  San  Francisco  has  been  an 
active  center. 

When  the  first  United  States  soldiers,  stationed  at  the 
Presidio,  w^ere  ordered  East,  the  children  of  our  public 
schools  lined  both  sides  of  Lombard  Boulevard,  Van  Ness 
and  Golden  Gate  Avenues,  and  gave  the  "Boys  in  Blue"  a 
cordial,  cheering  farewell. 

The  pupils  have  contributed  about  five  thousand  dollars 
to  aid  the  Red  Cross  work,  besides  quantities  of  provisions. 

Daily  the  pupils  salute  the  flag  and  pledge  their  allegiance 
to  their  Republic. 

CONCLUSION. 

We  turn  to  our  common  school  system  with  confidence 
and  hope.  In  those  institutions,  which  are  supported  by 
the  people  for  the  popular  good,  are  cultivated  those  powers 
of  mind  and  those  qualities  of  heart  which  make  a  people 
truly  great. 

The  Public  School,  brought  to  its  highest  work,  becomes 
the  nursery  of  honor  and  a  love  of  country  based  on  grati- 
tude for  what  the  country  bestows.  From  the  schools  of 
our  State  comes  that  intellectual  vigor  which  gives  safety 
to  the  Commonwealth  and  contributes  to  its  growing 
grandeur. 
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1  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  faithful  and  efficient 
services  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Chas.  B.  Stone,  in  office 
work  and  school  inspection. 

He  prepared  the  statistics  that  follow  the  foregroing  sec- 
tions of  this  report. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

R.  H.  WEBSTER, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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STATISTICAL  REPORT 


COMPILID  BT 


CHA8.  B.  STONE,  Dbpdtt  SuraRiHTErDiirr. 


OKNEBAL  STATISTICS. 


'  PopuUtioD  of  the  city— 1898,  estimated 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  under  17  years  of  acre . 


Number  of  youth  in  the  city  between  5  and  17  years  of  age 
whu  are  entitled  by  law  to  draw  public  money 


Assessment  roll  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  city. 

Receipts  of  the  School  Department 

"City  school  tax  on  each  hundred  dollars 


Estimated  value  of  school  sites 

Estimated  value  of  school  buildings.. 
Estimated  value  of  school  furniture  . 
Estimated  value  of  school  libraries  . . 
Estimated  value  of  school  apparatus. 


1897. 


1898. 


98.506 
74.840 


$330,401,154  00 
1.240.492  07 
13.98  cts. 


840,000 
9S,u91 

76,286 


$351,784,094  00 
1,27^,389  19 
15.02  cti 


Total  value  of  school  property 


$3,293,200  00 

1,674,310  00 

314,170  00 

13,132  00 

60,047  00 


$5,354,859  00 


$3,293,2'»  Oil 

1.770,104  no 

335 .S?0  00 

13,7SO  00 

62,335  00 

$5,474,739  00 


STATEMENT 

OF  THE  SCHOOL  FUND  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR   ENDING  JUNE  30,  1898. 

RRCEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1897 #17.601  01 

Amount  received  from  State  apportionment '$681 ,792  40 

Amount  received  from  City  taxes 520,588  08 

Amount  received  from  miscellaneous  sources 53,407  70 

1,265,718  IS 

ToUl  receipU •l,S7S,88»  19 
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SXPKNDITUBS8. 


POR  WHAT. 


Teachera'  aahuries 

Janitors'  laUries. 

Office  salaries 

Shop  salaries. 

Rents. 

Books  (indigent) 

Stationery 

Printing 

Furniture 

Creneral  supplies 

Lights 

Repairs 

Permanent  improvements 

Telegraph  and  telephone  serv-ije 

Postage 

Fuel 

Apparatus 

Water 

Legal  expenses 

Census 

Erection  of  buildings 

Advertising 

Incidentals 

Laboratory  supplies 

Cooking  supplies 

Bianual  training 

School  Library  books 

Health  and  hygiene 


AMouirr. 


1087,412  21 

65,204  25 

10,862  50 

7,280  00 

6.643  00 

8,007  14 

5,458  63 

2.580  48 

21,160  61 

8,918  63 

8,611  55 

72,163  42 

14,658  73 

687  35 

247  60 

6,686  40 

2,288  75 

108  90 

1,000  00 

8,201  22 

1.051  18 
2,380  55 
1,947  17 

007  18 
1,603  25 
2,812  49 

416  60 


TOTAL. 
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EX  PEN  DIT  C  RES— OoNTiNUED. 


FOR  WHAT. 


Mission  High  School 

Unapportioned  Fund  (Institute  expenses) 

Apparent  deficit 


AMOUXT. 

TOTAL. 

«81.Id5  04 
152  50 

$1,319,829  IS 

946.439  94 

SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT. 


AMOU.NT. 


Balance  alleged  on  band  July  1, 1S97. 
Total  receipts  from  all  sources. 


917,601  01 
1,255,788  18 


Amount  Set  aside  by  Treasurer  to  restore  Mission  Hii^h  School^ 
Fund 


Total  available  for  year  1897-98 


Actual  expenditures 

Less  amount  which  should  be  chartred  to  Mission  U\g\\  School 
Special  Fund 


91,319,829  13 


81,135  U4 


TOTAL. 


$1,273,389  19 
134.139  75 


$1,139,249  44 


Deduct  available  fund 


Actual  deficit. 


Deficit  June  30.  1897. 
Deficit  June  30,  1898. 


Decrease 


$116,588  74 
99,444  65 


$1,238,694  09 
1,139.249  44 


$99,444  65 


$17,144  09 


The  State  apportionment  was  $46,732  in  excess  of  estimate. 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  VARIOUS  SALARIES,  JUNE,  1808. 


PSR  MOKTH. 


8  eveninif  substitutes  (RtceivioK  11-50  addftional  for  evening  when  teaching) 

24  doy  substitutes 

13  probationary  teachers,  in  their  first  year 

137  teachers  in  Evening  Schools  and  probationary  teachers  wiih  no  experience 

18  primary  teachers  with  one  year's  experience 

7  grammar  teachers  with  one  year's  experience  

15  primary  teachers,  with  two  years'  experience 

5  grammar  teachers,  with  two  years'  experience 

16  primary  teachers,  with  three  years'  experience 

6  grammar  teachers,  with  three  years'  experience 

88  primary  teachers,  with  four  years'  experience,  and  teachers  in  evening 

High  School  classes 

4  grammar  teachers,  with  four  years'  experience 

9  primary  teachers,  with  five  years'  experience 

23  grammar  teachers,  with  five  years'  experience  and  primary  teachers  with 

six  years*  experience  and  coolcing  teachers 

16  primary  teachers,  with  seven  years'  experience. . .  

43  grammar  teacher  ,  with  six  years'  experience,  and  the  maximum  salary 

paid  to  teachers  with  primary  certificates 

13  primary  teachers,  with  eight  years'  experience 

17  grammar  teachers,  with  seven  years*  experience 

14  primary  teacher^,  with  nine  years'  experience 

14  grammar  teachers,  with  eight  years'  experience 

6  special  teachers,  and  teachers  in  the  Commercial   Department  of  the 

Polytechnic  High 

114  maximum  salary  paid  to  primary  teachers  with  ten  years  or  more  ex- 
perience  

^  grammar  teachers,  with  nine  years'  experience 

144  maximum  salary  paid  to  grammar  teachers,  with  ten  years'  experience  or 
more,  teaching  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades 


920  00 

40  00 

46  00 

50  00 

62  50 

53  00 

65  00 

56  00 

67  50 

59  00 

60  00 

62  00 

62  60 

65  00 

67  60 

68  00 

70  00 

71  00 

73  00 

74  00 

75  00 

76  00 

77  00 

80  00 
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REPORT    OF    SUPERINTENDENT 


NUMBER  OF  TRACHEUS  RECEIVING  VARIOCS  SALARIES- GoHnsuxo. 


PBft  MONTH. 


4  primary  teftchers  at  their  maximum  Ralarie«,  with  96.00  additional  for 

teachinif  French  or  German 

151  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade  grammar  teachers  and 
to  teachers  in  receiving  grades 

6  grammar  teachers  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  at  tLeir  maximum 
with  95.00  additional  for  teaching  French  or  German. 

3  grammar  teachers  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  graden,  with  ten  years'  experi- 

ence, receiving  an  additional  95.00 Jor  teaching  French  or  German 

6  principals  of  evening  and  outside  schools. 

1  primary  teacher  at  her  maximum,  with  81N  00  additional  for  8uper>'ising 

the  girls'  yard  during  recess | 

1  grammar  teacher  with  ten  years*  experience  and  915  00  additional  fori 

supervising  the  girl^'  yard  during  recess ' 

29  teachers  of  Spanish,  several  principals,  lecturers  in  History  and  High  School 

I 
assistants  in  their  first  year  and  second  vice-principals.. .  | 

4  principals  of  ungraded  schools  and  assistants  in  High  Scliools,  with  one  J 

year's  experience 

3  principals  of  ungraded  s^:hool8 

4  principals  of  Primary  School  and  assistants  in  High  Schools,  with  two  years' 

experience 

29  vice  principals,  and  principal  of  the  Lincoln  Evening 

16  principals  of  Primary  Schools  and  assistants  in  High  Schools,  with  three 

years'  experience 

14  principals  of  Primary  Schools 

18  assistants  in  High  Schools,  at  their  maximum  salary 

4  principals  of  Primary  Schools 

14  heads  of  departments  in  High  Schools 

2  principals  of  Primary  Schools  with  eighteen  classes 

15  principals  of  Grammar  Schools 

"  4  vice-principals  of  High  Schools 


981  00 
83  00 
SI  00 

88  00 

90  00 

91  00 
94  00 

UX)  00 


110  00 

115  00 

120  00 

125  00 

130  00 

135  00 

140  00 

150  00 

155  00 

160  00 

176  00 

165  00 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  RBCBIVINQ  VARIOUS  SALAHIES-CoNCLUOBD. 


PKR  Moirrii. 


5  principals  of  Orammar  Schools  with  eighteen  classes,  and  Normal  School . 

1  principal  of  High  School 

3  principals  of  High  Schools 

1,012  regular  teachers. 
24  day  school  substitutes. 
6  evening  substitutes. 
13  unassigned. 
15  specials. 

1,070  Total  number  of  teachers. 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  in  Primar}'  and  Orammar 
Schools. 

Average  High  Schools 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  to  female  teachers  in  Primary  and  Orammar 
Schools 

Average  High  Schools .. 


•200  00 
240  00 
250  00 


133  91 
157  71 

78  63 
118  47 
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REPORT    OF    SUPERINTENDENT 


GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


1897. 

1896. 

Number  of  Normal  Schools 

1 
S 
1 

20 
51 
11 

1 

Number  of  Hisrh  Schools 

8 

Number  of  Polytechnic  Hiirh  Schools. 

1 

Niimbftr  of  OmminiLr  Schools , , . ,  t 

20 

Number  of  Primnrv  Scihools 

52 

Number  of  Evenincr  Schools            ••••   • 

15 

Trkf al  niiTnKoi*  nt  anhrw^la         ,.•••••• ...•• 

87 

iWk 

92 

Number  of  brick  school  buildings  owned  by  the  department 
Number  of  wooden  school  buildings  owned  by  the  departm't 

Niifnhpr  f%t  hiiiUlincra  rpntAfl  hv  fho  d6IMtrtlll6Dt.  •  «••••*••■• 

7 

60 
7 

7 

66 

7 

Total  number  of  buildings  used  by  the  department. 

80 

80 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


Enrollment  in  the  Normal  School 

Enrollment  in  the  Hit^h  Schools 

Enrollment  in  the  Polytechnic  Hi;;h  School •   . 

Enrollment  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 

EInrulIment  in  the  Evening  Schools 

Total  enrollment 

Total  average  numher  belonging 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  Normal  School . 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  High  Schools 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School. . . , 
Average  daily  attendance  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 
Average  daily  attendance  in  Evening  Schools 

Total  avera9[e  dally  attendance 


1897 

1898. 

105 

133 

1,304 

1,365 

802 

791 

39,086 

40,748 

5,267 

7,06i 

46,564 

60,101 

35,456 

87,225 

96 

118 

1,005 

1.043 

500 

527 

29,644 

30.435 

2,286 

2.993 

33.5  31 

85,116 
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REPORT    OF    SUPERINTENDENT 


CLASSIFICATION-JUNE,  1898. 


Ninth  Grade. . . 
Eighth  Qrade. . 
Seventh  Grade. 
Sixth  Grade.... 
Fifth  Grade  . . . 
Fourth  Grade.. 
Third  Grade... 
Second  Grade. . 
First  Grade. . . . 


Totol 

High,  Normal  and  Evening  Specials. 


189S. 


1897. 


1,369 

1,346 

2,046 

1,915 

2,815 

2,607 

3,339 

3.451^ 

4.256 

3,889 

4.143 

4.543 

4,420 

4.419 

4,445 

4,543 

5,520 

5,489 

32,358 

32,209 

2,758 

2,5SC 

- 

-     -. 

35,116 

34,795 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS  MARSHAL'S  REPORT  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 

JUNE  30,  isoa 


Number  of  white  children  between  5  and  17  3'ear8  of  age 

Boys 

Girls 


Total. 


Number  of  Negro  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age- 
Boys .' 

Girls , 


Total. 


Native  bom  Mongolians  between  5  and  17  years  of  age- 
Boys  * 

Girls 


Total. 


Total  number  of  census  children   between  5  and  17  years  of 
age 

Number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age- 
White  

Negro 

Mongolian 


Total. 


Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
attended  public  schools  at  any  time  during  the  school  year 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
attended  private  schools,  but  no  public  schools  at  any 
time  during  the  year 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  who  have 
not  attended  school  at  any  time  during  the  school  year. . . 

Nativity  of  children— 

Native  born 

Foreign  born 


931 

815 


21,360 
91 

404 


95,321 
2,770 


74,122 


36S 


1,740 


76,230 


21,855 


50,088 


8,473 


16,780 


98,091 


64  REPORT    OF    SUPERINTENDENT 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF    CHILDREN   IX  THE  CITV  FROM 

1888  TO  1898,  INCLUSIVE. 

As  rep>orted  by  the  Census  Marshals. 


Under  Scvbxtkbn  Yrars  op  Aob.  M'mbbr. 


May,   ISSS 81,171 

1880 '  83,314 

181)0 ,  84,631 

1891 ,  86,493 

189-2 87,774 

1893 88,5«7 

1894 92,026 

1895 93,5&8 

1896 94,925 

1897 98.506 

1898 98.091 
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COMPARATIVE     STATEMENT    OF    THE   WHOLE    NUMBER    ENROLLED    AND    THE 
AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  1889. 


Durinj?  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1889. . 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890. . 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891 . 
During  the  year  ending  Juno  30,  1892  . 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893.. 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  I89i. , 
]>uring  the  year  ending  June  30, 1895. . 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896. . 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897. . 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898. . 


Nuniher 
Enrolled. 


42,626 
42,926 
43,626 
46,172 
45,775 
44,349 
44,822 
45.435 
46,564 
60,101 


Average  Daily 
Attendance. 


SI. 609 

81,3.52 

31,809 

3'>,434 

82,799 

32,939 

33,020 

33,508 

33,531 

35,116 
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REPORT    OP    SUPERINTENDENT 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTMENT— JUNE,  1896. 


Number  of  teachers  in  Normal  School 

Number  of  teachers  in  High  Schools— Boys',  Girls'  and  Mission 

Number  of  teachers  in  Polytechnic  Hijfh  School 

Number  of  teachers  in  grammar  grades  (including  Vice* Principals). 

Nimiber  of  teachers  in  primary  grades 

Number  of  teachers  in  Evening  Schools 

Number  of  Grammar  and  Primary  Principals  without  daises 

Number  of  unanigned  teachers  and  substitutes,  day  schools. 

Number  of  regular  substitute  teachers,  evening  schools 

Number  of  teachers  Physical  Culture 

Number  of  teachers  Cooking 

Number  of  teachers  Manual  Training 

Number  of  teachers  Hibtory 

Number  of  teachers  Sewing 


Total  number  of  teachers 

Whole  number  of  principals  (included  in  total) 

Number  of  principals  not  required  to  teach  a  class  (included  in  total) 
Number  of  vice-principals  (included  in  total) 


Men. 


16 
8 

13 
3 

45 

12 
1 
1 
2 


103 
25 
22 
16 


Women. 


S 

22 

14 

291 

436 

lOS 

46 

86 

6 


1 
5 


9«7 
62 

4S 


Total 

3 
88 

804 
43» 

148 

58 

87 

6 

9 

5 
2 

1 

5 


1,070 

87 
70 
U 
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NUUBEB  or  TEACHEB8  IH  DEPARTUENT  BT  GBADE8-JUNE,  18D8. 


Afufii!  Prlmuy 

BuringLon  Prlnurj  -,...'._ 
Bcnul  Hidffau  Ftimair. . . 

Bnant  TiiM  PrimuT 

Somtt  Pitmiri 

Cbiii«B  Prlmitrr 

CtanMDt  Gnmnui 

dvrvluul  Prlmwy - . 


SjOitaa  Prlmuy... ...... 

EtDflnoD  FrlmvT- 

FtinDDQDt  PrlmiLTT- -  ■ - 

l^gmaiit  FrUuan 

OufiddPrimut 

Otili'aigh 

H»i«hi  primmit. 

aiuaaian  Gnmmu.... 


REPORT    OF    8UPBHINTBNDBNT 


NUUBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPARTUENT  BV  OBADES.  JUNE,  IMS- COMnxirKD. 


Horace  Jdvio  Ormmmtkr- 


Minbalirrlmwy... 


i  in 
I  i  ft 
I  Ml 
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MUHBEB  OP  TEACHERS  IS  DEPARTUBMT  BY  DKADEa,  JUNE,  ISSB-CiunnDaD. 


Baddiag  Prinuur . . . 


TTol  End  Pnmhty 

WUIUlT  FitlDHT 

mnSeld  Saott  Ftlmu7. . . 


REPORT    OF    SUPKEINTBNDENT 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHEBS  IN  DBPARTMEMT  BT  0HADE8,  JUXE,  II 


ecHOOLB. 

1 
i 

1 

C. 

1 

0 
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r  1 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Numb3r  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  the  OalifornU  State  Normal  Schools 75 

Number  of  teachers  who  are  intuluates  of  uny  other  State  Normal  School 25 

Number  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  San  Francisco  Normal  School 4S3 

Number  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  University  of  California. S4 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  Life  Diplomas 606 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  State  Educational  Diplo  nas 272 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  High  School  Certificates 101 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  County  or  Grammar  Grade  Certificates 833 

Number  of  teachers  who  hold  County  or  Primary  Grade  Certificates. 53 

Number  of  teachers  who  subscribe  to  some  Educational  Journal 780 

STATEMENT  OF  GAINS  AND  LOSSES  IN  TEACHING  DEPARTMENT. 

Number  of  teachers  in  Department  June  80,  1897 974 

Losses— 

By  resignation 8 

By  dismissal 5 

By  abolishment  of  position 2 

By  retirement 4 

By  death 11 

30 

944 
Gains — 

Teachers  elected  June  30,  1807,  to  June  30,  130S 126 

In  Department  June  30, 1898 1,070 
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REPORT    OF    SUPERINTENDENT 


SCHOOL  FUND.  1898-09. 

On  June  8, 1897,  the  Board  of  Education,  as  required  by  law,  ■ubmltted  the  following 
estimate  of  the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Department  durinf?  the  flteal  year 
1896-99,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors : 


rOK  WHAT. 


AMOUXT. 


Teachers'  salaries 

Janitors'  salaries 

Office  salaries 

Shop  salaries. 

Board  of  Examiners 

Books  for  indigent  pupi's 

Stationery  (State  law) , 

Drawing  paper  (State  law) , 

Furniture  and  apparatus,  Mission  High  School 

Apparatus,  globes,  charts,  etc 

Fuel— coal  and  wood 

Janitors'  supplies 

Po6ta«:e 

Rents,  outside  rooms 

Lights—  gas  and  electric 

Books,  School  Library  (State  law) 

Printing 

Advertising  in  newspapers 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

Water,  outside  rooms 

Legal  expenses  (State  law). 

School  census 

Incidentals 

Painting,  whitening,  new  roofs,  new  yards  and  general  repairs, 
per  report  Inspector  of  Buildings  


$1,023,000  00 

56,000  00 

7,590  00 

5,400  00 

400  00 

8,000  00 

7,000  00 

2,000  00 

25,000  00 

4,000  00 

6,500  00 

6,000  00 

360  00 

7,800  00 

7,000  00 

4,000  00 

2,500  00 

500  00 

500  00 

75  00 

1,000  00 

6,000  00 

1,500  00 

50,000  00 


TOTAL. 
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SCHOOL  FUND,  18»8-99— Coktikued. 


FOE  WHAT. 


Mission  Hi^h  School— coping,  wiring,  blackboards,  grading, 
etc 

Physical  culture 

Deficit  of  teachers'  salaries— Hay  and  June,  1898 

Estimated  permanent  improvements- 
Adding  four  rooms,  Richmond  School 

Noe  Valley  School,  new  lot 

Noe  Valley  School,  twelve- room  building 

Barrington  School,  eight- room  building 

Monroe  School,  eight-room  building 

Sunnyside.  lot  and  building 

Permanent  improvements 

Conducting  Department 

Deficit  teachers'  salanei. 

ToUl '. 


AMOUNT. 


$15,000  00 

2,400  00 

140,000  00 

8,000  00 
15,000  00 
80,000  00 
20,000  00 
20,000  00 
20,000  00 


993,000  00 

1,268,525  00 

140.000  00 


TOTAL. 


^1,601,525  CO 


$1,501,625  00 
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REPORT    OF    SUPERINTENDENT 


SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES,  1897-98. 


(Salaries  are  paid  twelve  months  to  the  ytar.) 


PXR  MOVTH. 


iiion  SCHOOLS. 
Principals  Girls',  Lowull  and  Polytechnic 


Principal  Mission 

Heads  of  Departments 

Assistants 

Assistants  after  1  year's  experience 

Assistants  after  2  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  8  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  4  years'  experience 

(Kxperienco  in  regularly  organized  High  Schools  in  the  United  States,  under 

a  High  School  Certificate,  to  count ) 

Teacher  of  Drawing— Girls'  High  School 

Teacher  of  French  and  English  Rhetoric— Girls*  High  School 

Head  Teacher  Business  Department,  Polytechnic  High  School 

First  Assistant-  Bu8ines>s  Department  Polytechnic  High  School 

Second  Assistant  -Business  Department,  Polj'technic  High  School 

First  Teacher  of  Typewriting— Polytechnic  High  School ^. 

Second  Teacher  of  Tjpewriting  and  Assistant  Business  Department— Poly- 
technic High  School 

Teachers  of  Stenography —Polytechnic  High  School  

Teacher  of  Spanish— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  of  Penmanship— Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  in   Manual  Training  Department—  Miss    Van    Vleck— Polytechnic 
High  School I 

Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Modern  Languages— J.   J.  Schmitt— Lowell  High! 
School 

Teacher  of  Wood-carving  and  Iron  Work,  Polytechnic  High  School 

PRI.SCIPALS  or  GRAMMAR  8CUOOL8. 

Lincoln,  Adams,  Cosmopolitan,  John  Swett,  Horace  Mann,  Hamilton 

All  other  Grammar  Schools 


t250  00 

240  00 

155  00 

100  00 

110  00 

120  00 

130  00 

140  00 

155  00 

100  00 

100  00 

90  00 

75  00 

80  00 

65  00 

85  00 

100  00 

75  00 

125  00 

100  00 
80  00 

200  00 
175  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES— Coittinubd. 


PRINCIPALS  OP  PRIMARY   8CH00LB. 

Webster  and  Whittior 

Agtissiz,  Burnett  and  Irvinj?  Scott,  Fairmount 

Cooper,  Emerson,  Garfield,  Henrj  Durant,  Humb:)ldt,  Haight,  Long- 
fellow, Marshall,  Moulder,  Redding,  Starr  King  and  Peabody, 
Hawthorne,  Richmond 

Clereland,  Edison,  Fremont,  Golden  Gate,  Irving,  Jefferson,  LeConte, 
Stanford,  Sherman,  Lafayette,  Bernal,  Douglass,  Harrison,  Grant 
and  Dudley  Stone 

Monroe,  Sberidan,  Sutro 

Chinese,  Madison,  Noe  Valley 

Buena  Visto,  South  End  and  Winfleld  Scott 

Barrington,  Ocian  House,  West  End,  Laguna  Honda  Sunnyside 

Park,  Sunny  Vale 

Vice-Principals  of  Grammar  Schools 

Vice- Principals  of  Primary  and  Second  Vice- Principals  of  Grammar 

DAT  SUBSrrrfJTK,   PROBATION  ART  AND  UNA98IONBD  RRQULAR  TEACHERS. 

Substitute  Teachers 


Probationary  Teachers. 


(Unassigned  regular  teachers  to  be  paid  the  salary  of  Primary 
Teachers,  regulated  by  the  number  of  years*  experience,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  schedule). 

RKOULAR  TEACHERS  OF  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMART  GRADE  CLASSES. 

First  year 

Thereafter  a  yearly  increase  of  93  03  a  mouth,  until  the  following 
maximum  of  salaries  is  reached: 


Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Grades 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 

First,  Second  and  Third  Grades— First  year. 


PER  MONTH. 


«I60  00 
150  00 


135  CO 


130  00 
120  00 
115  00 
110  00 
100  00 
90  00 
125  00 
100  00 


40  00 
45  00 


50  00 


79  00 
83  00 
50  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES-Covniim. 


Second  year.. . 

Third  year 

Fourth  year.. . 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  3'ear...., 
Seventh  year . . 
Eighth  year . . . 

Ninth  year 

Tenth  year.... 
Eleventh  year. 


Provided,  that  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  holder  of  a  pri- 
mary grade  certificate  shall  be  $68  a  month. 

Beginners'  Classes 

Receiving  the  same  allowance  for  experience  as  do  teachers  of 
grammar  grades. 

Assistants  in  grammar  and  primary  schools,  teaching  German 
and  English,  or  English  and  French,  $5.00  per  month  in  ad- 
dition to  their  salaries  according  to  the  schedule. 

la  fixing  the  salary  uf  a  regular  teacher,  credit  shall  be  gi^tn 
such  teachers  for  experience  from  the  date  of  her  or  his 
appointment  on  the  Substitute  list ;  and  for  any  experience 
such  teacher  may  have  had  in  any  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  United  States  before  entering  this  Department 
Teacher  class  at  Hunter's  Point  (A.  J.  Itsell) 

BrBNINO  SCHOOLS. 

Principal  Lincoln  Evening 

Principal  Washington  Evening 

Principal  Business  Evening 


PBK  MOKTH. 


$52  60 

56  00 

57  50 
60  00 
62  50 
65  00 
67  50 
70  00 
73  00 
76  00 


83  00 


125  00 


125  00 
100  00 
100  00 


OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES— Comtinobd. 


Principal  HamiltoD  Eveninjr 

Principal  Humboldt  Evening 

Principal  Horace  Mann  Evening 

Principal  (Franklin,  Mission  and  Richmond) 

Principals  of  other  Evening  Schools 

Vice-Principal  Lincoln  Evening. ...   

Vice- Principals  of  Business  and  Washington  Evening  Schools. 

Assistants  E^  ening  Schools 

Teacher  of  High  School  Classes  in  Evening  Schools 

Head  Teacher  Mechanical  Drawing,  Lincoln  Evening 

Teacher  of  Physics,  Lincoln  Evening *. 


KVRXINO  AND   IIIQII  SCHOOL  SUBSTITUTK  TKACUIRS. 

Substitutes,  Evening  Schools,  $*20  00  per  month,  with  #1  50  additional 

compensation  for  each  evening  engaged  in  teaching  a  class. 
Substitutes,  High  School,  per  day,  when  teaching 

SPECIAL  TRACUBRS. 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture 

Teachers  of  Cooking. 

Teachers  of  Sewing 

Teachers  of  Manual  Training  

Teacher  of  History,  with  Stereopticon 


PER  MONTH. 

990  00 

100  00 

eo  00 

100  00 

60  00 

85  00 

60  00 

50  00 

60  00 

60  00 

60  00 

5  00 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Principal 

Vice- Principal 

Teacher  Kindergarten  Work  and  Music 


100  00 
65  00 
60  00 
75  00 

100  00 


200  00 

125  00 

75  00 
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PKR  MOUTH. 


OFFICB  AND  SOOP  BMPL0TRB8. 

Assistant  Secretaries,  each 

Secretary  Board  of  Examiners 

Typewriter— Office  Board  of  Education . . 

Typewriter— Office  Superint«ndent  of  Schools  . . . 

Messonger- Office  Board  of  Ekiucation 

Messenger— Office  Superintendent 

Storekeeper 

Assistant  Storekeeper 

Inspector  of  Buildings^and  Head  Carpenter 

Scavenger 

Teamster 


$150  00 

S7  50 

75  00 

60  00 

110  00 

100  00 

150  00 

100  00 

150  00 

110  00 

92   50 

OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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SGHFDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOB  1898-99. 


TO  WHOM  PAID. 


HIOU  SCHOOLS. 


PriDdp&Is 

Tice-Principals. 

Heads  of  Departments 

Assistants 

Assistants  after  1  year's  experience 

Assistants  after  2  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  3  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  4  years'  experience 

Teacher  drawings  Girls'  Hijfh  School 

Teacher  French  and  English  Rhetoric,  Girls'  High  School. 

Heads  Business  Department 

Atsistants  Business  Department,  bookkeeping 

Assistants  Business  Department,  stenography 

Assistants  Business  Department,  t}  pewriting 

Second  Assistants  Business  Department,  typewriting 

Teacher  Spanish 

Teacher  penmanship 

Head  teacher.  Manual  Training 

Assistants,  Manual  Training 


In  fixing  the  silary  of  High  School  teachers,  experience  in  r^^Iarly  or- 
ganized high  schools  in  the  United  States,  under  a  high  school  certificate, 
shall  count. 


PRIirCIPALS  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Lincoln,  Adams  Cosmopolitan,  John  Swett,  Hamilton,  Horace  Mann, 

All  other  grammar  schools 

u  'a      tt,  Irving  Scott,  Fairmount,  Agasslz , 


PRINCIPALS  or  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Webster,  Whittier. 


AMOUJIT. 

9250  00 

165  00 

155  00 

100  00 

110  00 

120  00 

130  UO 

140  00 

155  00 

100  00 

100  00 

90  00 

90  00 

80  00 

05  00 

100  00 

75  00 

125  00 

60  00 

200  00 
175  00 
150  00 


160  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  189S-00-CovTnfCiD. 


TO  WHOM  PAID. 


AMOuirr. 


Cooper,  Emerson,  Garfield,  Henry  Duranf,  Humboldt,  Haight,  Longfellow, 
Marshall,  Moulder,  Rcddin}?,  Starr  King,  Peabody,  Richmond,  Hawthorne 

Cleveland,  Edison,  Fre.nont,  Qolden  Qate,  Irving,  Jefferson,  LeConte,  Stan- 
ford, Sherman,  Lafayette,  Bernal,  Douglass,  Harrison,  Dudley  Stone  and 
Grant 

Sheridan,  Monroe,  Sutro 

Noe  Valley^  Madison,  Chinese,  Buena  Vista 

South  End,  Winfield  Scott 

Laguna  Honda,  Ocean  House,  West  End,  Sunnj'side,  Park  

Sunnyvale 

Vice-Principals  Grammar  Schools 

Vice-Principals  Primarj-  Schools 


9135  00 


ISO  00 
120  CK) 
115  00 
110  00 
100  00 

90  00 
125  00 
100  00 


DAY  8UBSTITITB,    I'ROBATIOXARY    AND  UNAS810KKD   RROULAR   TEACHERS. 

Substitute  teachers 


l*robalionary  teachers. 


Provided,  however,  that  any  substitute  having  had  at  least  three  years' 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  shall  not  be  required  to  ser>'e 
the  probationary  period. 

RBOl'LAR  TRACUERS  OP  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY   GRADE    CLASSES. 

Grades  shaP  be  designated  as  Ist,  2d,  8d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th  and  ad- 
vanced 8th. 


First  year. 


Thereafter  a  yearly  increase  of  $3  00  a  month  until  the  following  maxi- 
mum of  salaries  arc  reached: 


40  00 
43  00 


50  00 


First  Grade,  or  Receiving  Classes- 
First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 


50  CO 
53  00 
66  00 


OP    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALABIES  FOR  1898-99— Ck>Knin7n>. 


TO  WHOM  PAID. 


first  Grade,  or  Receiving  Classes— Continued. 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year. 

Eighth  year 

Ninth  jear 

Tenth  year 

Eleventh  year 

Twtlfth  year 


Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades- 
First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year 

Eijfhth  year 

Ninth  year 

Tenth  year 

Eleventh  year 

Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades 

Kighth  and  Advanced  Eighth,  or  Ninth,  Grades. 


AMOUXT. 


Provided,  that  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  holders  of  Primary  Grade 
certificates  sliali  not  exceed  i68  00  per  month. 

Assistants  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  teaching  German  and  English, 
or  English  and  French,  or  Music  and  English,  $5  00  per  m^nth,  in  addition  to 
their  salaries,  according  to  the  schedule. 


6 


169  UO 
62  00 
65  00 
68  00 
71  00 
74  00 
77  00 
80  00 
83  00 


50  00 
52  50 
55  00 
57  50 
60  00 
62  50 
65  00 
67  50 
70  00 
73  00 
76  00 
79  00 
83  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  Id08-90~OOXTI«UCD. 


TO  WHOM  PAID. 


In  axing  the  nlAry  of  a  teacher,  after  election  •■  a  regukr  teacher,  credit 
shall  be  given  such  teachers  for  experience  from  the  date  of  his  or  her  ap- 
pointment on  the  substitute  list;  and  for  any  experience  such  teacher  may 
have  had  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States,  before  entering 
the  Department. 

BVSNIMO  SCHOOLS. 

Principal  of  Lincoln 

Principal  of  Washington,  Humboldt,  Business,  Franklin 

Irving  Scott 

Hamilton  and  Horace  Mann 

Principals  of  evening  schools  containing  three  or  more  clashes 

Vice-Principal  of  Lincoln  Evening  School 

Vice-Principal  of  Washington  and  Business  Evening 

Assistants  evening  schools 

Head  of  Book-keeping  D^mrtnient,  BuMness  Evening  School 

Teacher  Type  writing,  Business  Evening  School 

Teachers  of  High  School  Classes  in  Humboldt,  Hamilton,  Washington  and 

Horace  Mann  Evening  Schools 

Head  teacher,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Lincoln  Evenintr 

Head  teacher,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Business  Evening 

Teacher  of  Physios,  Lincoln  Evening  School 

Principal  of  Mission,  Richmond  and  Spring  Valley  Evening 

EVBMINO  AMD  HIGH  SCHOOL  <>UB«TITUTB8. 

Substitutes,  evenintr  schools,  $20  CO  per  month,  with  91  50  additional 
compensation  for  each  evening  engaged  in  teaching  a  class. 


Substitutes,  High  School,  per  day  when  teaching. 


XORM  AL  saiOOL. 


Principal 

Vice-Principal,  Normal  School. 


AJfOUST. 


fltf  00 
100  00 
60  00 
00  00 
00  00 
85  00 
00  00 
50  00 
00  00 
00  00 

60  00 
00  00 
50  00 
50  00 
20  00 


5  00 

900  00 
140  00 


OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  1808-Q9--Oovcuji)n>. 


TO  WHOM  PAIS. 


BPICIAL  TSACBBU. 

Vocal  Morie 

Physical  Culture 

TMehen  of  Cooking  and  Sewin;; 

Manual  Traininir 

Hittory,  with  etereopticon 

OFFICV  Am)  SHOP   BMFLOTBBS. 

AMifftont  8«cretories,  each 

Board  oi  Exaanioers  (tour),  each  per  year 

Secretary  Board  of  Examination 

Stenoeraplien 

Me«enger  Board  of  Education 

Meeaengw  Superintendent's  oiB<'e 

Storekeeper. 

Aeeislaut  Storekeeper. 

Inspector  of  BuikUngi  and  Head  Carpenter 

Scavenigrer 

Teamster 


AMOVHT. 


tSiOO 

100  00 
65  00 
75  00 

100  00 

150  00 
100  00 
87  60 
75  00 
110  00 
100  00 
160  00 
100  00 
150  00 

no  00 

02  50 
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NAMES  A.KD   LOOA.TIOKS   OF  SCHOOLS    A.ND   DESCRIPTION   OF 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

ADAMS  COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOL— Berenteen  olaasM.  Eddy  atreei.  between  Polk  street  and 
Van  Ness  avenue.  Adolph  Herbst.  Principal ;  lir.  L.  M.  Shuck.  Vice-Prlncipal ;  Katherine  T« 
McColgan*  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  82  W.  A..  137i  x  ISO  feet .  Three  story  frame  buUdlDg 
18  rooms ;  erected  July.  1875.    Cost.  137.400. 

AOASSIZ  PRIMARY  SCHOOL- Thirteen  classes.  BartleU  street,  between  Twenty-eecond  and 
Twenty-third  streets.  Miss  Sarah  J.  Jones.  Principal ;  Miss  E.  Honifsberger,  Vioe-PriaelpaL 
Lot  in  Mission  Block  136.  150  z  S50  feet.  Also  occupied  by  Horace  Mann  Grammar  SchooL 
Three  story  12  class  frame  building,  erected  in  1892.    Cost.  125.706.46. 

B ARBINOTON  SCHOOL— Three  classes.    Comer  Twenty-lfth  and  Pt.  Lobos  avenues.    Rent,  $35, 

BERNAL  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Nine  classes.  Cortland  avenue,  between  Andover  avenue  and 
Moultrie  street.  Miss  Mary  E.  Keating.  PrineipaL  Lot  in  Gift  Map  No.  2. 140  x  148  feet  Si 
inches.  One  story  frame  building,  four  rooms ;  erected  August  1,  1881.  Cost,  94«448  75.  Ad- 
dition August,  1890;  cost.  9933.15.    Building  raised  and  changed  to  12  rooms.  1893 ;  cost,  $25,524. 

BROADWAY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Sixteen  classes.  Broadway  street,  between  PoweU  and 
Mason  streets.  Miss  Jean  Parker,  Principal ;  Miss  Amy  G.  Campbell,  Vioe-PrinoliMU.  Lot  in 
Block  157.  L  )t  1.  65  feet  2  Inohea  z  1371  feet ;  Lot  2,  3}  feat  x  91  feet  8  inches ;  Lot  3.  39  feet  9 
iuches  z  91  feet  8  inches.  Three  story  brick  building,  15  rooms ;  altered  from  old  Jewish  Syn- 
agogue at  a  cost  of  912,910. 

BUB^TA  VISTA  P3I^4RY  SCHOOL -Five  classes.  York  street,  between  Solano  and  Batte 
streets.  Miss  Amelia  G.  Catlin.  Principal  Lot  in  Potrero  Blosk  39.  100  z  MK)  feet.  One  story 
frame  buiidiug.  4  roo  ns ;  erected  December.  1880.    Cost.  $8,128.80. 

BUR VBTP  PRIM  A.RY  SCHOOL -Twelve  classes  Corner  Fourteenth  avenue  and  L  street. 
William  W.  St  jne.  Principal ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Roby.  Vice  Principal.  Lot  in  South  San  FranciBco 
Homestead,  Block  289.  Lot  1.  75  x  100  feet.  Lot  2,  75  x  100  feet.  Two  story  frame  building.  12 
rooms ;  erected  iu  1869  at  a  cost  of  $12  775.    Additions.  August,  1882;  cost,  92.929.50. 

CHINESE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Five  classes.  916  Clay  street.  Miss  Rose  Thayer,  PrineipaL 
Property  occupied  by  this  school  is  rented  at  a  monthly  rental  of  $95. 

CLEMENT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Sixteen  classes.  Geary  street,  between  Jones  and  Leaven- 
worth streets.  Miss  Mary  E.  Callahan,  Principal ;  Miss  N.  F.  McFarland,  Vice-Principal ;  Prof. 
W.  J.  G.  Williams.  2ad  Vice  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  253,  77^  z  137i  feet.  Three  story  frame 
building.  16  rooms ;  erected  in  1876.    Cost.  $33,500.    Two  story  frame  added  in  1897. 

CLEVELAND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Nine  classes.  Harrison  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
streets.  Miss  Annie  E.  Slavan.  Principal.  Lot  in  Mission  Biocic  No.  8.  137}  x  137i  feet.  Three 
story  frame  building,  12  rooms ;  erected  in  1875.    Cost,  $23,033.36. 

COOPER  PRIMARY  SCHOOL- TwelveclassM.  Greenwich  street,  between  Jones  and  Leaven- 
worth streets.  Mrs.  Celine  R.  Pechin,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  237,  137i  x  137i  feet.  Three 
story  frame  building,  12  rooms ;  erected  in  1875.    Cost,  $29,825. 

COLUMBIA  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Seventeen  classea  Florida  street,  between  Twenty-fifth  and 
Twenty-sixth  streets.  Mrs.  Lizzie  K.  Burlce,  Principal ;  Miss  N.  O'Loughlen,  Vice-Principal. 
Lot  in  Mission  Block  178.  Lot  1,  100  x  900  feet ;  Lot  2,  50  z  100  feet  Three  story  frame  boild- 
ing,  16  rooms ;  erected  in  1876  at  a  cost  of  $25,7 JO.    Alterations  in  1893  at  a  cost  of  $3,303. 

CROCKER  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-Twelve  cUsses.  Page  street,  near  Baker  street.  WUliam  H. 
Edwards.  Principal;  Mrs.  H.  J.  B.iin.  Vice- Principal  ;  Miss  Aimee  Hlrstel.  2nd  Vice-Prin- 
cipal. Lot  in  Block  523.  W.  A.,  137}  z  I37i  feel  Two  story  frame  building.  8  rooms ;  n«cted 
in  1888.    Cost.  $19,887.    New  work  to  make  12  rooms  in  1891  at  a  cost  of  $6,660.15. 


OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS.  8& 


NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OP  SCHOOL- 

PROPERTY— CONTINDKD. 

DEXBI  AN  ORAUU  AR  SCHOOL— Sixteen  cUaaes.  Northwest  coner  of  Bash  and  Taylor  streets. 
Azro  L.  Mann,  Prlnciiwl ;  Mrs.  Etta  M.  Baamgardner,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  3S0, 
137|  X  1371  feet  Three  story  Mck  building  with  mansard  roof  and  eapola.  16  rooms ;  erected 
in  1864  at  a  cost  of  91.380. 

DOUGLASS  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Eight  classes.  Corner  of  CoUingwood  and  Nineteenth 
streets.  Miss  Winifred  L.  Tarpy,  Princiiml.  Lot  in  Homer's  Addition,  135  x  125  feet.  Two 
story  frame  building.  8  rooms ;  erected  in  1895.    Cost,  $28,787.85. 

DUDLEY  STONE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Nine  classes.  Haigfat  street,  between  Lott  street  and 
Masonic  aTenue.  Miss  S.  H.  Earle.  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  657,  W.  A.,  137i  x  137i  feet.  Two 
story  frame  building,  8  rooms;  erected  in  1895-96.    Cost,  928,755J0. 

EDISON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Nine  classes.  Comer  of  Chnrofa  and  HUl  streets.  Miss  Anna 
B.  Chalmers,  PrindpaL  Lot  in  Mission  Block  90.  101  feet  9  inches  x  lU  feet.  Three  story 
frame  building.  9  rooms ;  erected  in  1890.    Cost  $27,936. 

EMERSON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL- Twelve  classes.  Pine  street,  between  Scott  and  Devisadero 
streets.  Miss  Sarah  M.  Wilson,  PrindpaL  Lot  in  Block  460.  W.  A..  137U137i  feet.  Two  story 
frame  building.  8  rooms ;  erected  in  188a  Cost,  $20,779.  Additions  in  1886  at  a  cost  of  $700. 
Addition  in  18M  at  a  cost  of  96.603.55. 

EVERETT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL—Fifteen  classes.  Sanchez  street,  between  Sixteenth  and  Ser- 
enteenth  streets.  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Banning,  Principal ;  Mr.  Cedl  W.  Mark.  Vice-Prindpal.  Lot 
in  Mission  Block  95.  125x160  feeU  Two  story  frame  building.  8  rooms ;  erected  in  1880.  Cost, 
$16,169.47.    Additional  six  rooms  added  in  1891  at  a  cost  of  $7,963.2a 


PAIRMOUNT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  -Fourteen  dassss.  Cbenery  street,  near  RandaU  street.  Miss 
Clara  M.  Johnson,  Principal.  Lot  in  Fairmount  Tract,  Block  29.  Lot  1.  112x125  feet ;  lot  2. 
62x175  feet.  Two  story,  eight  room  frame  building  erected  in  1877.  Cost,  $14,467.25;  additional 
work  in  1891  and  1^3  by  department  carpenters. 

FRANKLIN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL- Fourteeo  classes.  Eighth  street,  near  Bryant  street.  R.  D. 
Faulkner.  Principal ;  MUs  Nellie  Gallagher,  VioePrindpal ;  Miss  Kate  McClain.  2nd  Vice- 
PrindpaL  Lot  in  Block  410, 110x275  feet.  Property  also  occupied  by  Stanford  Primary  School. 
Three  story,  eighteen  room  frame  building  erected  In  1871.    Cost  $25,860. 

FREMONT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Elght  classes.  MoAUistar  street,  between  Baker  and  Broderick 
streets.  Miss  Rose  Goldsmith.  Principal.  Lut  in  Block  530.  W.A.,  137U1374  feet.  Two  story, 
eight  room  frame  building  erected  in  1892.    Cost.  $31873.95. 

GARFIELD  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— TweWe  classes.  Union  street,  between  Kearny  and  Mont- 
gomery  streets.  Miss  Mary  A.  Soberer,  Priadpal.  Lot  in  Block  62, 137ixl37i  feet.  Two  story, 
twelve  room  frame  building  erected  in  1854.  Cost.  $33,321.  Alterations  and  repairs  in  1864  cost 
$1,734;  alterations  and  repairs  in  1866  cost  $1,900. 

GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL  -Serenteen  classes.  Scott  street,  near  Geary  street.  Ellsha  Brooks, 
Principal;  Mr.  Geo.  O.  Mitchell.  Vice-Prindpal ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Simmons,  2nd  Vice-Priudpal.  This 
school  is  not  built  on  school  property,  but  on  property  belonging  to  the  city,  and  which  originally 
formed  a  part  of  Hamilton  Square.  In  1870  the  Board  of  Education  obtained  permission  to  use 
a  portion  for  erection  of  school  building.  Lot  used  for  Girls'  High  and  Hamilton  Grammar 
schools  is  275  feet  frontage  on  Scott  street  by  341  feet  3  inches  on  Geary  and  O'Farrell  streets. 
Three  story  aud  basement  brick  building  begun  in  1890  and  accepted  in  1892,  at  a  cost  of 
$119,369.27. 
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NAMES  AND  LOCATIONS  OP  SCHOOLS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  SCHOOL 
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OOLDRN  GATE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL -Eight  cImms.  Golden  Gate  aTcnue,  betwvea  Pl«rc«  and 
Soott  atreeto.  Miu  H.  M.  Falrehild.  PrinoipcO.  Lot  in  Block  i33  W.  A.,  100x1371  fwi.  One 
•tory  fnune  building  erected  in  1867.  at  a  cost  of  $1,370.  Building  raised  and  four  roonu  added 
in  1877,  at  cost  $6,090. 

GRANT  PRIMARY  SOHOOL-Eight  daaaes.  Pacific  avenue  and  Baker  etroet.  MIm  Ida  E. 
Shaw.  Principal.  Lot  in  block  546  W.  A..  137|xl37&  feet.  Two  atory.  tight  room  frame  building 
erected  in  1892.    Cost  f  13.499.40. 

HAIGHT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Mission  street,  between  Twentj-flfth  and  Twenty- 
sixth  streets.  Miss  Mary  A  Haswell.  Principal.  Lot  in  Mission  Block  183,  150  x  117i  feet. 
Three  story  frame  building.  13  rooms ,  erected  in  1879.    Coat.  $28,488.60. 


HAMILTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Eighteen  classes.  Geary  street,  betwewi  Pierae  and  Soott 
streets.  WilUam  A.  Robertoon,  Principal ;  Miss  Ella  J.  Morton,  Yioe-Principal ;  Miss  Ida  B. 
Strauss,  Yioe-PrincipaL  This  school  occupies  a  part  of  the  lot  noted  in  the  description  ot  the 
Girls'  High  School.  Three  story  frame  building  of  IS  rooms  with  one  story  frame  wings  with  4 
rooms  erected  in  1875.    Cost,  126,650. 

HANCOCK  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Ten  classes.  FUbert  street,  between  Taylor  and  Jones 
streets.  Miss  M.  McKenzte,  Principal ;  Chas.  W.  Moores.  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  206. 
100  X  120  feet.  Three  story  frame  building  erected  in  1866.  Cost,  $16,500.  Building  altered  to 
twelve  class  rooms  in  1895.    Cost,  $16,000. 

HARRISON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Eight  classes.  Grove  street,  near  Larkin  street.  Miss  Uxzie 
McEiroy.  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  3,  W.  A.  137|x  190  feet.  Original  buUding  !ereeted  In  186S 
at  a  cost  of  $6,808,  Additions  made  in  1865  at  a  cost  of  $8,590.  Building  raised  and  again 
enlarged  in  1872  at  a  cost  of  $6,545.    New  vaults  constructed  in  1896  at  a  cost  of  $5,330. 


HAWTHORNE  PRIMARY  SCIIOOL-Twelve  classes.  Shotwell  street,  between  Twenty-second 
and  Twenty-third  streeU.  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Mann,  Principal.  Lot  in  Mission  Block  138. 132|x]^i 
feet.  Two  story  frame  building.  8  rooms ;  erected  In  1867.  Cost.  $8,000.  Two  story,  two  room 
addition  erected  in  1892  at  a  cost  of  $2,600. 

HEARST  O  RAM  MAR  SC  HOC  L  -Seventeen  clauses.  Comer  Hermann  and  Fillmore  streets.  Mis. 
Nettie  A.  Woods.  Principal ;  Mr.  F.  O.  Huskey,  Yic«-Principal ;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Starke,  2nd  Vice- 
Principal.  Lot  in  Block  374  W.  A.,  137^  x  213  feet.  Two  story  eight-room  frame  building 
erected  in  1888.    Cost.  120,637  50.    Additions  in  1889.  at  a  cost  of  13,369  85. 

HENRY  DURANT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Turk  street  between  Buchanan  and 
Webster  streets.  Mrs.  Georgia  Washburn,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  281  W.  A.,  137}  x  ISO  feet. 
Three  story  twelve  roum  frame  building  erected  in  1877.    Cost.  $18,294  35. 

HORACE  MANN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-Eighteen  classes.  Valencia  street  between  Twenty- 
second  and  Twenty-third  streets.  Joseph  O'Connor,  Principal;  Miss  Caroline  £.  Beckwith. 
Vice-rriucipal;  W.  D.  Kingsbury,  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Mission  Block  136,  150  x  iSO  feet,  also 
occupied  by  Agassiz  School.  Three  story  eighteen-room  frame  building  erected  in  1872;  cost. 
$25,860.    Additions  in  1886  ;  cost,  $2,289  63. 

HUMBOIiDT  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  classes.  Golden  Gate  avenue  near  Hyde  street.  Bilas 
Mary  A.  Csstlebuu.  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  286,  110  x  137i  f««^*  Three  story  twelve-room 
frau.e  building  erected  in  1879 ;  cost,  $27,426. 

HUNTER'S  POINT  SCHOOL  One  class.  Capt  A.  J.  Itsell.  Principal.  Property  occupied  by 
this  school  is  rente  1  at  a  monthly  rental  of  $3. 
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IRVING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Elsfat  r}«m«m  Broadwrnj  betwem  Montcomety  and  Saiuome 
straeU.  Mm  Gwolino  B.  Bariow.  PrineiiMiL  Lot  In  Block  47.  681  x  lA7i  feet  Two  sUmj 
eightfoom  Crune  boildiiif  ereeted  in  ttH.    Coei,  914.ei7. 


IRTIKG  SCOTT  PRIMART  SCHOOL-Foorteeo  cUmn,    Tnii 

MtM  N.  M.  Morpbj.  Fiiadpai ;  Mi«  A.  T.  CroochvcU.  Ylee-Prindpftl.  Lot  in  Poliero  Block 
3731  ISO  z  100  feet.  Two  eloty  eifbi-eUM  frame  boildinf  eracted  In  1877.  Cort,  112334.81.  Old 
bvilding  moved  And  addition&l  nev  two  eloty  nine-room  balkUng  ereotod  in  189S.  Coet, 
#21.883^0. 


JAMES  LICK  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Fourteen  elMioe  Comer  Noe  and  Tveaty-fifth  atraele. 
PIdUp  Prior.  Prindpnl;  Miae  A.  J.  Clark.  yiee-Prinei|»L  Lotin  Homer*!  Addition  Block  163, 
lUxUOfeei.  One atocy  frame baUdlni erected  in  1871  Coit.16,890.  BnOdincrmiaedandfoar 
rooms  added  In  188L  Coet,  $S,760JM}.  BoUdinff  acain  raind  and  twu  rooma  added  in  189S. 
Cost,  99.377. 


JOHM  SWSrr  grammar  SCHOOL-Nineteen  classes.  MoAlMster  street  between  nranklia 
and  Ooi«li  sfaeeU.  Albert  Lfssr.  Principal:  Selden  Storges.  VIoe-Priaeipal:  Mrs.  Clara  J. 
Bigelow.  Vice-PrincipaL  Lot  in  Block  136  W.  A^  lS7i  by  UO  feet.  Three  story  frame  buildinc 
with  wings,  eighteen  rooms,  erected  in  1870,  at  cost  of  $35,860. 


JEFFERSON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL -Nine  claasss.  Tehama  between  Flnt  and  Seeond  streets. 
Miss  PaoUne  Hart  PrindpaL  Lot  In  Blcek  348,  irregnlar  in  size,  aboat  U8  z  155  feet  Three 
story  sixteen-room  brick  building  erected  in  1866.    Cost,  fS7.U0. 


LAFAYETTE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Elght  classes.  Comer  Faberi  and  Kearny  streets.  Mta.  K. 
F.  Casey.  PrinoipaL  Lot  In  Block  83.  1371  x  1371  feet.  Two  story  eight-room  frame  bnilding 
erected  in  1867.    Cost.  $8,000. 


LAGUNA  HONDA  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Two  dasses.  Sereoth  aTenoe  between  I  and  J  streets. 
Miss  M.  L.  O'Neal.  PriacipaL  Lot  in  Block  674,  west  of  Flrrt  aTenoe.  150  z  340  feet. 
BaU^ng  formerly  on  Block  775.  One  story  frame  erected  In  1873.  Cost,  $2,750.  Mored  to 
prssent  location  In  1891    Cost.  $t000. 

LE  CONTE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Eight  classes.  PoweU  street  between  Washington  and  Jackson 
■treels.  Mrs.  A.  Orifflth.  PrindpaL  Lot  In  Block  160.  OBf  z  1371  feet.  Two  story  frame 
bolidlng  erected  In  1851.  porehased  with  lot.  Additions.  1863.  61,700.  Addition  of  two  rooms 
inUOO.    Coet.$l,970. 

LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-SIzteen  classes.  Fifth  strset  near  Market  street.  James  T. 
Hamilton,  Priadpal;  Ebeaeaer  Knowlton,  Vlce-Prindpal;  WlUlam  A.  Lsggett,  Vioe-Principal. 
Lot  In  Block  371. 375  z  375  feet^  ooeapled  also  bjr  Webster  Primary  SehooL  A  portion  of  this 
lot  fronting  375  fset  on  Market  street  by  100  feet  in  depth  is  rented  to  rarioos  persons.  The  two 
adiools  named  occupy  the  balance  of  the  property  fronting  175  feet  on  Fifth  street  by  375  feet  in 
depth,  niree  story  and  basement  brick  building  erected  in  1865  at  a  cost  of  $93,940.  Partially 
destroyed  by  Are  Febmary  22.  1871,  and  rebuilt  at  a  oost  of  $36,7684)9.  In  January.  1869,  a 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  made  by  W.  T.  Garratt  of  French  bronae  weighing  1.550  pounds, 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  building  at  ezpense  of  dtizens. 


LONGFELLOW  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— TweUe  olaeses.  SUrer  street  between  Second  and  Third 
streets.  Miss  Jennie  Smith.  PrindpaL  Lot  in  Block  356.  Occupied  also  by  Rinoon  Grammar 
SohooL  Property  irregular,  one  portion  fronting  on  Silver  street  88  z  70  feet  and  raar  lot  adjoin- 
ing being  100  z  185  feet.  Three  story  frame  building  erected  in  1875.  Cost.  $31,997.  Additions 
1111884.    Cost,.  $1,474.    New  vaulto  added  in  1896.    Cost.  $3,960. 

LOWELL  HIGH  SCHOOL— Fourteen  classes.  Sutter  street  between  Gough  and  OcUTia  streets. 
Frank  Morton,  Prindpal;  A.  £.  Kellogx.  Vioe-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  158  W.  A..  1374  x  1901 
feet.  Three  story  eighteen-room  frame  building  erected  in  1875.  Cost,  $37,590.  Additions  in 
1888.    C«>st,  $5.96185. 
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MADISON  PRIMARY  80HOOL-Foar  olMses.  01*y  street  between  Walnut  and  Laoral  aUeeto. 
Miw  Elizabeth  F.  Bartlett,  Principal.  Lot  In  Block  815  W.  A.,  U7i  x  137i  feet.  On«  atory 
four-claa  frame  building  erected  in  1888.    Goat,  97,102.50. 

MARSHALL  PRIMARY  SUHOOL-Twelre  dauee.  Minion  etroet  between  Fifteenth  and  Six- 
teenth streete.  rear  Mission  Orammar  School.  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Walker,  PrindpaL  Lot  in 
Mission  Block  35,  900  x  182  feet;  also  occupied  by  Mission  Orammar  School.  Two  story  ton- 
elass  frame  building  erected  in  1860.    Cost,  $11,383. 

MISSION  GRAMMAR  HCHOOL-Fourteen  classes.  Mission  street  between  Fifteenth  mmd  Six- 
teenth streets.  Miss  Kate  Crowley,  Principal ;  Miss  N.  F.  SuUiran.  Vioe-Prlneipal ;  MiM  8.  K. 
KeUy.  2nd  Vioe-Prinoipal.  Lot  in  Bfisslon  Block  35,  900  x  182  feet.  Also  ooenpied  by  Marshall 
Primary  School.  Tliree  story  twelve- class  frame  building  erected  in  1875.  Coet,  998,325. 
Additions  in  1884.    Cost,  91,390. 

MISSION  HIGH  SCHOOL— Fire  classes.  Valencia  street  between  Twenty-second  and  Tw«nty- 
third  streets.  Joseph  O'Connor,  Principal.  Temporaiy  quarters  occupied  in  Horace  Mann 
Grammar  School.  New  lot  in  Mission  Block  85,  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Dolores  streeta,  S98 
X  194  feet.    Purchased  in  1896,  for  952.500. 

MONROE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  -Seven  classes.  Comer  of  London  street  and  China  avenue.  Miss 
Annie  M.  Hagerty.  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  14.  Excelsior  Homestead,  150  x  100  feet.  Two-elaas 
buUding  moved  to  this  lot  in  1884.  Addition  in  1889.  Cost.  $813.  AddiUon  in  1892.  Coat.  9475. 
Addition  in  1896,  by  department. 

MOULDER  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Ten  classes.  Comer  Page  and  Oough  streets.  Mrs.  Katherlne 
E.  Brogan,  Prinoipsl.  Lot  in  Block  145  W.  A..  137&  x  120  feet.  Two  story  eight-elaas  (tame 
buildingerectedin  1884.  Cost,  917,566.75.  Two  story  two-room  addition  erected  in  1899.  Cost, 
13,534.30. 

NOE  VALLEY  PRIM. \RY  SCHOOL-Five  chtases.  Comer  Twenty-sixth  and  Castro  streets. 
Miss  Ada  Martin,  Principal.  Property  occupied  by  this  school  is  rented  at  a  monthly  rental 
of  t65  50. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL— Two  classes.  Powell  street  between  Clay  and  Sacramento  streeta.  Miss 
Laura  T.  Fowler.  Principal:  Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitzgerald.  Vioe-Priacipal.  Lot  in  Block  137,  68} 
X  I37i  feet.  Two  story  brick  and  frame  building  with  wings  erected  In  1860.  Cost,  917.962. 
Alterations  in  1887.    Coet,  86.915.    Additional  room  built  in  1889.    Cost,  9598.15. 

OCEAN  HOUSE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-One  class.  San  Miguel  road  near  Ocean  House  road. 
Daniel  J.  Delay,  Principal.  Lot  in  San  Miguel  Rancho,  100  x  240  feet.  One  story  two-class 
frame  building  erected  in  1871.  Cost.  92,695.  Totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1878.  Rebuilt  in  1879. 
at  cost  of  11.401.58. 

PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  GRAMMAR  SCHOUL-Fifteen  classes.  Jaokaon  street  between  Webster 
and  Fillmore  streets.  Miss  Alice  M.  Stinoen.  Principal;  Miss  Augusta  C.  Robertiton.  Vice- 
Principal  ;  Miss  J.  A.  Micbelson.  2nd  Vice-Principal.  Lot  in  Block  318  W.  A.,  137i  x  137|  feet 
Three  story  fourteen-class  building  erected  in  1882.    Cost,  929,137.50. 

PARK  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Two  classes.  Sixth  avenue  and  B  street  Miss  S.  B.  Jenkins.  Princi- 
pal. (Station  H.)  Lot  in  Block  375  west  of  First  avenue,  150  x  240  feet.  One  story  frame  build- 
ing erected  in  1896. 

PEABODY  PRIMARY  SCHOOL -Eleven  classes.  West  Mission  street  between  Hermann  and 
Ridley  streets.  Miss  A.  M.  Dwyer,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  Mission  21, 133}  x  1371  feet.  Three 
story  fourteeD-class  frame  building  erected  in  1880.  Cost.  918.305.75.  Additions  in  1^6.  Coat, 
96vH.    Building  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1895,  and  repaired  at  cost  of  93.000. 
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POLYTECHNIC  mOH  SCHOOL— Twelre  cUmms.  Biuh  stoest  nmt  Stockton  stneL  Walter  N. 
Boflh.  Princiiwl;  0.  H.  H»m,  Vioe-PrindiMa.  Lot  iu  Block  118^  137i  x  1371  feet.  Tbree  •tory 
fnune  boUdinc  erected  In  1867.  Cost,  $36,390.  Two  story  brick  boildinc  erected  in  1854.  Cort, 
$11,300;  torn  down  and  new  brick  building  erected  in  idaoe  in  18H.    Cost,  $16,996.31. 

RBDDING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Ten  clMsei.  Pine  street  between  Laridn  ftnd  Polk  streeto. 
Miss  Mary  Deue.  PrindpaL  Lot  in  Block  14  W.  A.,  300  x  UO  feet.  Occupied  also  by  Depart- 
ment store-room.  School  occupies  part  frontinf  on  Pine  street.  634  x  130  feet.  Two  stoty  frame 
building  erected  in  1867.    Cost.  $8,000.    One  story  frame  buUding  erected  in  1867.    Cost,  $3,700. 


RICHMOND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-Ten  cIsssm,  First  arenue  near  Point  Lobos  avenue.  Mrs. 
Anna  E.  TIeman,  PrindpaL  Lot  in  Academy  of  Sdenoe  Lot  W.  A. ,  O.  L.  R.,  157  feet  and  seven 
indies  x  340  feet.  The  Board  of  Education  was  granted  pennissi<Ni  to  use  this  lot  for  school 
purposes.  Two  story  dght-dass  frame  bunding  wected  In  1888,  at  cost  of  $18,677^5.  Additifms 
and  new  vaults  in  1896. 

EINOON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL-Ten    dasses.    Silver    street,    between    Second     and  Third 

streets.    Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Cleveland.  Prindpal ;   Miss  ChrisUne  Hart.  Vioe-Priodpal.  Lot  in 

Block  368,  occupied  also  by  Longfellow  Primary  SchooL    Property  eondsta  of  two  lots.  No.  1. 

88  X  70  fert.    No.  8. 100  x  185  feet.    Two  story  frame  building  with  wingi  erected  in  186L  Cost. 
$10,566.    Building  moved  and  altered  in  1875  at  a  cost  of  $4,545. 

SHERIDAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Seven  dasses.  Ocean  View.  Mn.  Sarah  A  Miles,  Principal. 
Lot  in  Block  S,  Railroad  Homestead  Association.  100  x  135  feet.  Two  class,  frame  building 
erected  in  1886,  partially  by  reddents  and  partially  by  the  School  Department.  Cost  to  the 
dty.  $1,547.42.    New,  three  dass  frame  building  erected  in  1893.    Cost.  $3,629.06. 

SHERMAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-  Eight  classes.  Union  street,  near  FrankUn  street.  Miss 
Jennie  M.  A.  Hurley.  Principal  Lot  in  Block  117.  W.  A.,  137i  x  137|  feet.  Two  story  frame 
building.  8  rooms ;  erected  in  1888.    Cost,  $19,653. 

SOUTH  END  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Five  classes.    Somerset  stre.'t.  between   Fdton  and  Bur- 
rows streets.    Miss  Ida  E.  Coles,   PrindpaL    Lot  in  University  Mound  Kurvey,  50  x  130  feet. 
One  story  frame  building  erected  in  1877.    Cost,  $2,194.    Additions  in  1883  at  a  cost  of  $1,961.40. 

SPRINO  VALLEY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— Sixteen  classes.  Broadway  street,  near  Polk  street. 
Silas  A.  White.  Principal ;  Mrs.  Agnes  C.  Taylor.  Vice-PriocipaL  Lot  in  Block  21.  W.  A.. 
137i  X 1371  feec  Two  story  frame  building  erected  in  1866.  Cost.  $13,423.  Building  raised  and 
enlarged  to  12  rooms  in  1875.    Cost,  $7,650.    AddiUonai  werk  in  188&    Cost,  f  2,8124M). 

STANFORD  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Nine  classes.  Eighth  street,  near  Harrison  street,  in  rear 
of  Franklin  Grammar  School.  Miss  Edith  H.  Crowley,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  410l  140  x  275 
feet.  Property  also  oocupied  by  FrankUn  Gramnuur  SchooL  Two  story  frame  building.  8 
rooms;  erected  in  1867.    Cost.  $8,000. 

STARR  KING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Twelve  cksses.  Bryant  street,  between  SUth  and  Seventh 
streets.  Miss  Kate  Gonklin,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  397.  92^  x  275  feet.  Three  story  frame 
building,  12  rooms ;  erected  in  1875.    Cost,  $28,794. 

SUNNYSIDB  SCHOOL— Two  classes.  115  Flood  avenue.  Miss  C.  F.  Riordao.  PrindpaL  Prop- 
erty occupied  by  this  school  is  rented  at  a  monthly  rental  of  $15. 

SX7NNY  VALE  SCHOOL-One  class.  San  Bruno  Road,  near  Six  Mile  House.  Mrs.  R.  F. 
Greenan.  Prindpal.    Property  occupied  by  this  school  is  rented  at  a  monthly  rental  uf 

SUTRO  PRIMARY  SCHOOL— Seven  classes.  Twelfth  avenue  and  Cleo>ent  street.  Miss  Mary 
Magner,  Principal.  Lot  in  Block  170.  west  of  First  avenue.  150x240  feet.  One  story  frame 
building.  4  ronms ;  erected  in  1870.  Cost.$5,450.  This  building  wai  formeriy  located  on  Block 
366.  west  of  First  avenue,  but  was  moved  to  this  lot  in  1895  and  thoroughly  overhauled  at  a 
total  cost  of  $1. 107.    Two  room  one  story  frame  added  in  1897.  at  a  cost  uf  $2,700. 
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WASHINGTON  ORAMHAR  SCHOOL-TwalTe  clmtm.  Soathwest  conMr  of  WMhinston  aad 
Bf Mon  ttreeto.  Thomas  B.  White,  Prinetpal ;  ThomMU.  MoO«rUiy,  Vio»-Piinol|wI.  Lot  in 
Block  188, 137i  x  ^i  fo«t-  '^^  >toi7  <um1  bMement.  frame  bttildiug.  erected  In  IML  Cost. 
•17.117.    Altentiona  in  1869  at  a  ooat  of  tl,965.    Bulkhead  in  1873  at  a  ooat  of  9t670. 


WEBSTER  PRIMARY  SCHOOL -Eighteen  olasMs.  Fifth  itreet.  near  Haitot  atraet.  In  r«ar  of 
Lincoln  Grammar  SchooL  Misa  Agnes  M.  Manning,  Principal;  Misa  M.  A  Roper.  Tiee- 
Prlnoipal.  Lot  in  Block  371,  975  x  S75  feet.  Also  occupied  by  Lincoln  Oiammar  Bdiool.  and 
property  is  described  under  heading  of  that  aehool.  One  etory  frame  building,  €  rooma ;  aiected 
in  1880.  Cost,  $12,499.  One  story  frame  building.  4!rooms ;  erected  in  1867.  Coat,  $3,700. 
Building  raised  in  1873  and  four  rooms  added  at  a  cost  of  $2,890. 

WEST  END  SCHOOL— Three  classes.  San  Joee  Road,  near  Six'  Mile  Hooae.  Mtas  BUa  L. 
McCarthy.  Principal.  Lot  in  West  End  Map  Block  S,  80  x  168  feet.  One  stocy  frame  tvaUdlag. 
2  rooms ;  erected  in  1867.  Cost.  $1,585.  Additional  room  added  later  by  dtpKctaunt  earpea- 
ters. 

WHrrriER  primary  school  -Eighteen  classes.  Harriaon  street,  near  Fontb  street.  Miss 
Fmma  E.  Stincen.  Principal ;  Mrs.  E.  Butler.  Vice-PrindpaL  Lot  in  Block  374.  196  x  160  feet. 
Two  story  frame  building,  90  rooms ;  erected  in  1880.  Ooat,  $35,543.1&  New  boating  plant 
added  iu  1894,  at  a  ooet  of  $1,996. 

WINFIELD  SOOTr  PRIMARY  SCHOOL -Four  classes.  Lombard  street,  betwaen  Broderiek 
and  Baker  streeta.  Mrs.  Emma  8.  Code.  Principal.  Lot  In  Block  563.  W.  A.,  137i  x  1371  feet. 
One  st'jry  frame  building,  four  rooms,  erected  In  1878.    Cost,  $8,080.80. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

BUSINESS  EVENING  SCHOOL-Fifteen  classes.     Bush  street,  near  Stockton  street,    G.  H. 
Foulks,  Principal 


FRANKLIN  EVENING  SCHOOL-Ten  classes.     Eighth  street,  near  Bryant  street.    Madison 
Babcock.  Principal. 

FAIRMOUNT  EVENING  SCHOOL-Three  classes.    Chnney  street,  near  Randall  street.     Miss 
M.  B.  Maogan,  in  charge. 

HAMILTON  EVENING  SCHOOL-Eleven   classes.     Geary  street,  between  Scott   tttxd   Pierce 
streets.    T.  B.  W.  Leland,  Principal. 

HORACE  MANN  EVENING  SCHOOL-Elu?eu   classes.      VslencU    street,    between    Twenty- 
second  and  Twenty-third  streets.    Mr.  D.  W.  Kratzer,  Principal. 

HUMBOLDT  EVENING  SCHOOL -Fourteen  classes.    Golden  Gate  avenue,  between  Hyde  and 
Leareuworth  streets.    Lawrence  Taaffe,  Priucipal. 

IRVINCJ  SCOTT  EVENING  SCHOOL-Two   classes.     Tennessee    street,   near    Twenty-aeoond 
street.    Andrew  J.  Fre.se.  Principal. 

HEARST  EVENING  SCHOOL-Three  classes.    Hermann  and  Fillmore  streeU.    Jno.  S.  Drew. 

in  charge. 

JOHN  SWETT  EVENING  SCHOOL-Fire  clasjes.     McAllister  street,   between    Franklin  and 
Gough  streets.    Miss  M.  E.  Mead.  Principal. 
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NAME9  AND  LOCATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  SCHOOL 

PROPE  RT  Y — COWCLUO  KD. 


LINCOLN  EVENING  SCHOOL-Tweatyfour  cImmi.    Fifth  street,  near  Market  etreet.    Alex- 
ander H.  McDonald.  Prinolpikl ;  W.  F.  Plunkett.  Vioe-Principal. 


MISSION  EVENING  SCHOOL-Three  cla«w«.    Minion  atreet.  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
streets.    Madieon  Baboock.  Acting  Principal. 

RICHMOND  EVENING  SCHOOL— Four  olaaees.    First  arenue.  near  Point  Lobos  arenue.    Mad- 
ison Baboock.  Acting  Principal. 

WASHINGTON  EVENING  SCHOOL-Fifteen  classes.     Washington  and  Mason  streets.    Miss 
Philomena  M.  Nolan.  Principal ;  Miss  A.  M.  Fiala.  Vice  Principal. 

BINCON  EVENING  SOHOOL-Five  classes.    SUrer  street,  near  Second  street.    Miss  L.  B.  Har- 
rigan.  Principal. 

SPRING  VALLEY  EVENING  SCHOOL-Three  classes     Broadway,  near  Polk  street.    Madison 
Baboock,  Acting  Pi  indpaU 
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GRADUATBS  POLYTBCHNIC  HIGH  SCHOOL-THREE  TEAJEl  DIPLOMATS. 

Jdnb,  17,  1897-«8. 


Bock,  Rath. 
Castillar,  Jaunita.'^ 
Clark,  Maud. 
Danne,  Lucy.* 
Harris,  Georglana. 


Dogget,  Gertrude. 
Johnson,  Rose. 
Leavy,  Gertrude. 


Bateman,  Ella. 
Beshorman,  Lottie. 
Brockinton,  Lula.^ 
Bargees,  Lucy. 
Cardoza,  Ruth. 
Citron,  Julia. 
Coll,  Mary. 
Dundas,  Llzzie.<^ 
Davidson,  Tessie. 
Fischer,  Cella.* 
Frledberg,  Lillian.* 
Kaskell.  MiUle. 


Henderson,  Bessie.* 
LUlon,  Winnie. 
McAulay,  Marion. 
Murphy,  Honorina. 
Baumberger*  Edwin  J. 

Thbbb  Year  Cbbtiticatxs. 

Cobleigh,  Alvin. 
Connell,  Wm. 
Jakobs,  Ernest. 


Banner,  MUton. 
Cowan,  Elbert.* 
Dnden.  Ernest. 
Hllplscb,  Carl.* 
Levy,  Loais. 


Leichter,  Edgar. 
Levy,  Andre. 
Belnecke,  Alfred. 


Two  Ybab  Diplomas.    (Lxmitbd.) 
Hunt,  Alyse. 
Kustel,  Florence. 
Lambert,  Esther. 
Lowrie,  Alice. 
McMahan,  Marie. 
Palumbo,  Annetta. 
Parry,  Meda. 
Schloss,  Edna. 
Stevenson,  Eleanor. 
Rundberg,  Edwina. 
Schweitzer,  Jessie. 
Tabrett,  EtheL 


Tvrnblad,  May.* 
Woodin,  Maud. 
Zabaldane,  Claudlne. 
Zueger,  Louise. 
iSacharias,  Jessie.* 
Haber,  Sam. 
Johnson,  Kmile. 
McKevitt,  Hugh. 
Degan,  James. 
Gay,  Charles. 
Oneto,  Frank. 
RIceomI,  Fred. 


The  mark  (^)  Honorable  Mention. 


Apparius,  Alvina. 
Anshell,  Ray. 
Block,  Fannie. 
Breslauer,  Jewel. 
Brown,  Josephine. 
Clancy,  Eva. 
Eagle.  Blanche. 
Griffln,  Amy. 
Llnn^,  Lottie. 
O'Loughlen,  Sylvia. 
Presley,  Lydla. 


Two  Year  Certificates. 
Puckhaber,  Alice. 
Sommers,  Minnie. 
Schwelnitzer,  Bertha. 
Skelly,  Mollie. 
Sheehan,  Etta. 
Riordan,  Celia. 
Werner,  LiUle. 
Wolfe,  Celia. 
Eastman,  Wm. 
Goldtree,  Morris. 


(Limited.); 

Gendottt,  Joe. 
Grosbauer,  Ferdinand. 
Gless,  Jules. 
Haake,  Henry. 
Kilbride,  Howard. 
Mauser,  Charles. 
Mues,  Chris. 
PInaglla,  Frank. 
Shlrek,  Herljert. 
Waterman,  Clarence. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  LOWELL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

JXJSR,  1896. 


Adler,  Alexander. 
Altken,  Themas  D. 
Alderaley,  Emma, 
jkndcrson,  S.  Blanche 
Andrews,  Edwin  H. 
Saclfalupi,  Tadlnl  J. 
Barry,  William  B. 
Beede,  Ralph  M. 
Sergaoa,  Edith  F. 
BUI.  Philip  A. 
BlIUngB,  William  E. 
Bishop,  Edward  F. 
Bishop,  Frank  S. 
Boolfleld,  Herbert  S. 
Borough,  Marie. 
Bowen,  Mary  E. 
Boyle,  Edmnnd  L. 
Boxlo,  Orlando  E. 
Buttffeabach,  Walter  J. 
Cellarlns,  Frederick  A. 
Cole.  Alice  M. 
Cox,  NetUe  E.  W. 
Cryor,  Clark  M. 
I>auner,  Harry  £. 
I>aviSt  Milton  8. 
I>ay,  AlmaO. 


Deutach.  Monroe  E. 
Durbln,  William  R. 
Epplnger,  Jacob  J. 
Evans,  Marguerite. 
FauU,  Ashley,  R. 
FornI,  Josephine  A  0. 
Fuller,  George  P. 
Graff,  Ulrlch. 
Hart,  Leonard  A. 
Hlrshfeld,  C.  F. 
Holheer,  Harry  A. 
House,  Beatrice  B. 
Jacobs,  Mllllcent  R. 
Koppikus,  Berolce  L. 
Knclch,  OstroUo  S. 
Large,  Bruce  W. 
Levy,  Walter  H.,  Jr. 
Macdonald,  Robert  B. 
Murinovlcb,  Florence  A. 
McDonald,  Lezie. 
McLennan,  Flora  T. 
Melkle.  Jessie  M. 
Morrison,  WilUam  O. 
MuUaly,  James  A. 
Murray,  Samuel. 
Newfield,  Joseph. 


Noon,  Margaret  M. 
Perkins,  George  R.,  Jr. 
Perry,  Arthor  W. 
Pickett,  Roy. 
Pollak,  Aimee  A. 
Roberts,  WUllam  R. 
RothchUd,  Herbert  L. 
Rothchild,  Walter  W. 
Ryder,  Pauline  E. 
Sals,  Ausley  K. 
Sawyer,  Boseworth  D. 
Schaffner,  Paul  F. 
Schoenfeld,  Lawrence  S. 
Schoenfeld,  Rhoda. 
Shaffer,  Harold  S.. 
Shuck,  Ethel  H. ; 
Simon,  Blanche. 
Simon,  Leonard. 
Smithson,  Saldie  P. 
Somers,  Roy  J. 
Stadtfeld,  William  B. 
Sirachan,  James  F. 
Sussman,  Leo. 
Taubles,  Gustave  H. 
Walker,  Shirley  C. 
Warner,  Moulton. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Jhnk,  1888. 


Angbel,  Janette. 
Bacbtgalapl,  Flora. 
Becker,  Louise. 
Bennett,  Anna  Irene. 
Berry,  Grace  Olive. 
Bertrand,  Juliet  A.' 
Banker,  Mabel  Eunice. 
Burke,  Mary. 
Cerf,  Camlle. 
Clifford,  Abigail. 
Cecbrane,  Julia  Wllbelmlna 
Cobn,  Edna. 

Connolly,  Marie  Josepblne. 
Cooley,  Beatrix  M.  Osborne. 
Crougbwell,  Mary. 
DeHaven,  Sarab  Louisa. 
Denson,  Laura  Gertrude. 
Dona  von,  Loretta  Agnes. 
DuBois,  Blanche. 
DuBols,  Yettie. 
Dwyer,  Anna. 
Eschen,  Josephine. 
Fried,  Mary. 
Gaffney,  Sadie  A. 
Galvin,  May. 
Gillespie,  Mable  Eleanor. 
Gk>odman,  Violet  V. 
Hadenfeldt,  Maude  Florence 
Habn,  Mary  Matilda. 
Hammond,  Mabel. 
Hartrlck,  Letltia  Alexis. 
Hayes,  Katharine  M. 


Hayes,  Shirley  Cookman. 
Hepburn,  Myna. 
Herrmann,  Elizabeth  A. 
Hess,  Rebecca^ 
HIrschfeld,  Janette. 
Hopps,  Ruth. 
Jacobs,  Fannie. 
Joboon,  Alice  SUsabeth. 
Johnson,  M.  Edna. 
Kennan,  Lottie. 
Klein,  Marie  George. 
Klelneberg,  Valeria. 
Koch,  Bertba  M. 
Korbel,  Elma. 
Kupp,  Marlon  Elisabeth. 
Langdon,  Margaret  Marie. 
Lask,  Hermione  M. 
Lewis,  Alice  Maude. 
Lewitt,  Grace  Adelaide. 
Levy,  Mae  Alice. 
Long,  Isabel. 
Lunt,  Carolyn. 
McGrath,  Posey. 
McMahon,  Marion  Alice. 
McManus,  Isabel. 
McNeil,  Genevive  Claire. 
Meyer,  Camilla  Virginia. 
Montfort,  Alice  Belle. 
Morriu,  Mary  Irene. 
Morris,  Caroline  Webster. 
Oakley,  Carrie  £. 


Pacheco,  Mercedes  Beatrice 
Pauson,  Jeanette. 
Perry,  Jenni«. 
Power,  Katharine  I. 
Priber,  Linda. 
Prutzman,  Helen  Clare. 
Rademaker,  Aid*. 
Rose,  Myrtleb 
Rosenberg,  Clara. 
Russell,  Agnea  L. 
Ryder,  FlorMice  A. 
Shirek,  Cecilia. 
Sloan,  Elisabeth  A. 
Smith,  Helea  F. 
Snow,  Rose  Elvira. 
Splro,  Sadie. 
Sullivan,  Clara. 
Sullivan,  Frank. 
SnUivan,  MolUe. 
Swett,  Ruth  I. 
Swift,  Theresa  Eleanor. 
Taft,  Erid. 
Tobriner,  Haidee  E. 
Waters,  Laura  Frances. 
Wegener,  Eleanor  Frances 
Wehrll,  Emma. 
Wein  lander,  Cordle. 
Wenzelburger.  Annabel  E. 
Wigand,  Florence  H. 
Yates,  Florence  8. 
ZImdars,  Alma. 
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QRkDVATBB  OF  THB  OOacaCEROIAL  0LA88,  MISSION  HIGH  SCHOOU 

Dkckmbkk,  1887. 


Biirrto,  WllliAm. 
Qardner,  ThonuM. 
HarroM,  Lydla. 


Hoadlette,  Ernest. 
Llndaay,  Jamet. 
O'Nell,  Beatrice. 


Pfleffer,  Stbel 
Soehlman,  BCInnie. 


GRADUATES  OF  THB  OOHMERCIAL  CLASS,  MISSION  HIGH  SCHOOL 

JUNic  16,  1806. 


Andrews,  Mabel. 
Anthony,  Tesale. 
Beach,  Bernadette. 
Clark,  Lena. 
Connell,  Frances. 
Ix>udal,  Emily. 


McLachan,  Andrew. 
MoflS,  LUllan  H. 
O'Connor,  Josephine. 
Peters,  Frank  H. 
Pollard,  Alfred. 


Rlnffwood,  May  H. 
Saxe,  Robert. 
Sterlinc,  Tessia. 
Smith,  Maud. 
Tobey,  Bmma 
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GRADUATES  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
Juke,  iSflS. 


Allen,  Alice. 
Anderson,  Katberlne. 
Appleton,  Isabella. 
Bach,  Elste. 
Baker,  Elisabeth. 
Barrett,  Alice.  . 
Harrington,  Florence. 
Barry,  Marcella. 
Berard,  Elvira. 
Blanchard,  Lena. 
Bocarde,  Grace. 
Brandensteln,  Flora. 
Brustgruen,  Fred. 
Bruce,  Alice. 
Burke,  Grace. 
Butler,  Mary. 
Call,  Mercedes. 
Casamajoa,  Alice. 
Cleary,  Reglna. 
Crowley,  Nellie. 
Cusbnaan,  Mabel. 
Davis,  Georgina. 
Des  Roches,  Pauline. 
Dimond,  Ethel. 
Duffy,  Alma  S 
Duncan,  Montgomery. 
Dunn,  Kttchael. 
Dunsmoor,  Grace. 
Fiulay,  Charlotte. 
Fitzpatrick,  Josie. 
Flores,  Marian. 
Folsom,  Maud. 
Frlabee,  Adeline. 
Forsythe,  Llllie. 
Frost,  Blanche. 


Geary,  Marie. 
Gruber,  Rena. 
Uallowell,  Helen. 
Hamlin,  Helen. 
Hart,  Eleanor. 
Hart,  Maud. 
Hart,  Minnie. 
Hartter,  Mildred. 
Heimbold.  Henrietta. 
Hogan,  Helena. 
Holmes,  Elizabeth. 
Hossack,  Pearl. 
Hostetter,  Grace. 
Uo«vard,  Jean. 
Huessler,  Lillian. 
Huntington,  Charlotte. 
Jacobs,  Louise. 
Jehle,  Emllle. 
Jenkins,  Delphine. 
Judson,  Edith. 
Johnson,  Selma. 
Keudrick,  Mary. 
Keane,  Eva, 
Kuue,  Elizabeth. 
Kllbourne,  Maty. 
Kiucaid,  May. 
Kirk,  Mary. 
Kline,  Hilda. 
Luhl,  Gladys. 
Laughton,  Evelyn. 
La  very,  Liz2ie.^ 
Leach,  Helen. 
Lewis,  Addie. 
Lipperty,  May. 
Lisewski,  Ella. 


MacNelU,  Marie. 

Madden,  Emma. 

Marlon,  Belle. 

Marrack,  Ethelwyn. 

Matthews,  Joaephlne. 

May,  Rofena. 

McCarthy,  Mary. 

McCarthy,  Margaret 

McDonald,  Agnes. 

McKean,  Jennie. 

McKlnne,  Lila. 

Meyer,  Sophie. 

Moore,  Mabel. 
Murphy,  Annie  J. 
My.<fell,  Louise. 
NesBeld,  Margaret. 
Kesfleld,  Emma. 
Newman,  Mabel. 
Nixon,  Viwlet. 
Noun,  Margaret. 
O'Connor,  Anule. 
O'l^oughlln,  Louise. 
O'Neill,  Mary  F. 
O'Neill,  Frances. 
O'NeUl,  Margaret. 
Owens,  Mary. 
Perkins,  Blanche. 
Perkins,  Edith. 
Plunkett,  Marie. 
Pratt,  Maud. 
Price.  Ethel. 
Quint,  Elizabeth. 
Regan,  Rose. 
Ritter,  Else. 
Robmson,  Grace. 
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GRADUATFS  OF  THE  KOBMAL  SCHOOL. 


June,  18S»— Concluded. 


Boot,  Mabel. 
HoNeter,  Elizabeth. 
Ryau,  Norlne. 
Sattler,  Maud. 
Southack,  Mabel. 
Spencer,  Terese. 
Sallivao,  Teresa. 
Tbomufl,  Mildred. 


Tormey,  Ida. 
Tormey,  Mary. 
VerTalin,  Bertha. 
Vincent,  Cecelia. 
Waterman,  Mary. 
Weill,  Madeline. 
Welshelmer,  Estelle. 


Wemple,  Muriel. 
W^iniams,  Heloise. 
Williamson,  Frances. 
Winter,  Gface. 
Winter,  Maud. 
Wolters,  Jaliane. 
Wolf,  Esther. 


I 


OF  THE 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS' 


ANNUITY  AND  RETIREMENT  FUND 


COMMISSIONERS 


IN  AND  FOR 


THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


OFFICERS: 

MAYOR  JAMES  D.  PHELAN,  CHAIRMAN. 

SUPT  OF  SCHOOLS  REGINALD  H.  WEBSTER,  SECRETARY. 

TREASURER  CHRISTIAN  REIS,  TREASURER. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund 

Commissioners. 


San  F&ancisco,  July  14,  1898. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

Of  the  City  cuid  County  of  San  FraneUeo^ 

Qkstlkhrs:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  AoQual  Report  of  the  Public  School 
Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  Commission  for  the  year  terminating  June  30i 
1898: 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


&f:cbipts. 
Contrlbations  by  teachers  bound  by  proTisions  of  the  Annuity  Law 


Amount  received  in  accordance  with  Section  8  (a)  from  teachers 
retired  during  fiscal  year— 

BCary  Solomon  (Sept.  21, 1897) 

Mary  A.  Dore  (Sept.  29. 1897) 

FManleL.  Soule  (Deo.  7,  1897) 

Fl«raMcD.  Shearer  (March  1,  1898) 

Total 


$9,075  60 


$356  00 
336  62 
35141 
339  60 


$9.075  50 


1.383  63 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT-COKCLUDED. 


Deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Fuud  bj  Meesn.  Tillman  k  Bendel 

October  9, 1897 

November  IQ,  1897 

December  13.  1897 

June  18,  1898 


Total. 


Total  Beoeipte  exclusive  of  interest  on  Permanent  Fund. 
Interest  Permanent  Fund 


Total  receipts.. , 


DISBURSBMBNTS. 


To  the  credit  of  the  Annuity  Fond,  75  per  cent  of  total  receipts 
(110,915.93)  exclusive  of  interest , 


To  the  credit  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  25  per  cent,  of  receipts 
($10,915  92) 


Interest. 


Total. 


•166  34 

118  90 

127  15 

45  40 


$8.186  92 

2,729  00 
29  63 


456  79 

$10,915  93 
29  63 

$10,945  55 


$10,945  55 
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PERMANENT  FUND. 


RECEIPTS. 

1897— July  1.  Amount  in  Fond 

1896- July  1,  25  per  cent  of  receipt*  for  74 
Juiy  1,  Interest 

July  1.  Total  in  Fond. 


9344  00 

S,739  00 
29  63 


$3.102  65 


ANNUITY  FUND. 


1887-jQl7 1,  BaUaca. 

1896-Jalj  1.  75  per  cent  of  lUceipte  for  year  ($10,915  92). 

iy>tal 

Disboreementi  for  year 

189$— July  1.  BaUace  in  Fund 


$12.805  82 
5.113  38 

$7.682  51 
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FINAKCIAL  8TATBUENT  OF  PUBLIO  SCHOOL  TBA0HBR8'  ANNUITY  AND  RETIBB- 
MENT  FUND  SINCE  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  ACT.  MARCH  98.   1885. 


RBCBXPT8. 

Under  original  act  by  deducting  1  per  cent  from  salaries  of  con* 
tributlng  teachers  and  from  itayments  by  teachers  retired. . . . 

Under  Act  amended  March  27.  1897,  including  interest  839.63  on 
the  Permanent  Fund 


Total. 


DIHBURHEMEyTH. 


Under  original  Act..  , 
Under  amended  Act. 


ToUl. 


Balance 


Annuitj  Fund... 
Permanent  Fund. 


ToUl. 


In  Hibemia  Bank 

In  custody  of  Treasurer . 

Totjl 


810.9S1  39 
813,351  53 

84,714  42 
7,773  38 

8»,?82  93 

87.693  49 
3.102  63 

$12.487  80 

« 10.795  12 

84.648  63 
6,164  49 

$10,975  13 

1 
1 

$10,975  13 
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ANNUrnr  FUND. 


1897— May  3,  Balance  timniferred  from  Fund  under  original  Act 
to  April  30 

lase-June  30.   75  per  cent  of  all  receipt!   (912^1  90)   under 
amended  Act 

ToUl 

Diaburaemen  te 

Balance 

PEBMANENT  FUND. 

:  896— June  30^    25  per  cent  of  all  rcceipta  (913,991  90)  under 
amended  Act 

Interest 

Total 


96.246  97 
99.218  90 


93.073  00 
29  63 


915.465  89 
7.773  38 

97.692  49 


93.192  63 
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ANNUITANTS. 


NAME. 


Miaa  Cornelia  B.  Campbell 

Miss  Mary  J.  CUne 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Currier 

MiiiB  A.  M.  Dore 

Mrs.  Joeephioe  Oeriohten 

Miss  Laura  T.  Hopkins 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Molloy 

Miss  Victorine  M.  Raclet 

Miss  L.  E.  Ryder 

Miss  Flora  MoD.  Shearer 

Miss  Mary  Solomon 

Miss  Fannie  L.  Soule 

Mrs.  H.  A.  St.  John 


ANNUITY 

TOTAL 

PBK  MONTH. 

RBCKI^TD. 

$50  00 

♦1^» 

MOO 

1.450  00 

50  00 

1.3SS 

50  00 

3318 

45  00 

679  50 

50  00 

1.350  00 

SO  00 

730  00 

45  00 

1.170  00 

50  00 

1.500  00 

36.66! 

36  65 

50  00 

SSI  55 

50  00 

U8  35 

45  00 

1.815  00 

$621  66 

CONTRIBUTORS. 


Number  of  teachers  contributing  $1.00  per  month 767 

Number  of  teachers  contributing  50  cts.  per  month 141 
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ANNUITY  FUND— HOW  PROVIDED. 

It  shall  consist  of  the  following,  with  the  income  and  in- 
terest thereof: 

1.  Twelve  dollars  i)er  school  .year  of  the  salaries  paid  to 
all  those  subject  to  the  burdens  of  this  Act,  deducted  from 
the  warrants  for  salary  and  paid  by  the  Treasurer  to  the 
Retirement  Fund  Commissioners;  six  dollars  from  evening 
school  teachers  whose  salary  does  not  exceed  |50  per  month. 

2.  All  moneys  received  from  gifts,  bequests  and  devises, 
or  from  other  sources. 

3  All  money,  pay,  compensation  or  salary  forfeited,  de- 
ducted or  withheld  from  the  warrant  or  demand  for  salary 
of  any  teacher  or  teachers  for  and  on  account  of  absence 
from  duty  from  any  cause,  which  the  Board  of  Education 
may  set  apart  for  the  aforesaid  fund;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  appropriate  monthly  one-half  of 
such  monevs  for  such  fund. 

TWO    PARTS  TO    THE    FUND— PERMANENT    AND    ANNUITY 

FUND. 

1.  A  permanent  fund  consists  of  (a)  25  i)er  cent,  of  all 
contributions  from  those  affected  by  this  Act;  (6)  25  per 
cent,  of  all  gifts,  bequests,  or  devises,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  donor  or  testator;  (c)  25  per  cent,  of  all 
moneys  deducted  from  the  salary  of  teachers  because  of 
absence  from  duty.  [Note. — When  the  permanent  fund 
shall  amount  to  |50,000,  then  all  moneys  thereafter  received 
shall  go  into  the  annuity  fund,  except  such  gifts,  devises,  or 
bequests  as  may  be  specially  directed  by  its  donor  or  testator 
to  be  placed  in  the  permanent  fund.] 

2.  Annuity  fund,  consisting  of  (a)  the  income  derived 
from  the  permanent  fund ;  (6)  all  other  moneys  belonging  to 
the  annuity  and  retirement  fund  not  specified  to  be  placed 
in  the  permanent  fund ;  ic)  all  money  in  the  fund  provided 
for  in  the  Act  to  which  this  is  amendatory. 

Annuitants  shall  be  paid  from  the  annuity  fund  only. 
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HOW   ADMINISTERED. 

The  Public  School  Retirement  Fund  Commission  consists 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  County  Treasurer  and 
Mayor,  who  shall  meet  biennially  and  report  annually  to  the 

Supervisors.  The  Retirement  Committee  consists  of  five 
teachers,  at  least  one  being  a  class  teacher  from  some  pri- 
mary school  and  one  a  class  teacher  from  some  grammar 
school,  one  or  two  being  elected  annually  to  serve  for  three 
years. 

QUALIFICATION   FOR   RETIREMENT. 

1.  Any  teacher  who  shall  have  .  served  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  State  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  as  a  teacher 
or  school  officer,  and  who  shall  have  been  subjected  to  the 
burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  for  thirty  years,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  retire  and  to  receive  from  the  fund  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  per  month,  payable  quarterly. 

2.  Any  teacher  who  shall  become  incapacitated  for  per- 
fonning  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  and  who  shall  have  been  a 
contributor  to  the  annuitv  fund  for  at  least  five  vears,  shall 

ft  ft'  ' 

be  at  liberty  to  retire  and  to  receive  an  annuity  equal  to 
such  proportion  of  the  niaximuni  annuity  granted  under 
this  Act,  as  the  time  that  he  or  she  has  been  subjected  to 
the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  bears  to  the  period  of 
thirtv  vears. 

Provided,  that  any  annuity  shall  be  suspended  if  its  re- 
cipient return  to  service  in  the  public  schools,  and  any 
annuitv  1(*8S  than  two-thirds  the  maximum  annuitv  shall 

•  ft 

cease  if  the  Committee  on  Retirement  shall,  at  any  time, 
decide  that  its  recipient  has  been  restored  to  the  capacity  of 
performing  the  duties  of  teacher,  and  has  been  reimbursed 
from  the  annuitv  fund  at  least  the  full  amount  of  his  or  her 

ft/ 

contribution  thereto; 

Provided,  further,  that  such  proportionate  reduction  shall 
not  apply  to  those  now  employed  in  the  public  schols  who 
shall  have  filed  the  specified  notice  within  ninety  days  of 
the  passage  of  the  Act,  and  who  shall  have  paid  at  the  time 
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of  their  retirement  an  amount  equal  to  what  they  would 
have  paid  into  the  fund  had  they  been  contributing  thirty 
yeara. 

Provided,  that  if  a  person  ceafie  to  teach  in  any  county,  or 
city  and  county,  where  he  or  she  has  been  subject  to  the 
burdens  imposed  by  this  Act,  then,  after  such  person  has 
taught  in  tlie  public  schools  of  this  State  for  thirty  years, 
he  or  she  sliall  be  entitled  to  retire  and  receive  an  annuity 
equal  to  such  proportion  of  the  maximum  annuity  granted 
under  this  Act  as  the  time  that  he  or  she  has  been  subjected 
to  the  burden  imposed  by  this  Act  bears  to  the  period  of 
thirty  years. 

Provided,  that  if  any  teacher  shall  be  compelled,  by 
reason  of  ill-health,  to  retire  from  the  profession  of  teaching 
after  the  expiration  of  five  years  and  before  the  expiration 
of  thirty  years  of  service  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State, 
such  retiring  teacher,  if  a  contributor  to  the  annuity  fund  at 
time  of  retirement,  shall  be  entitled  to  as  many  thirtieths  of 
the  full  annuity  as  he  or  she  has  had  years  of  service,  by 
paying  into  the  annuity  fund  the  contributions  to  that  fund 
corresponding  to  those  years  of  service  rendered  at  a  time 
when,  or  in  a  place  where,  it  was  impossible  to  make  such 
contributions  by  reason  of  the  non-existence  of  an  annuity 
fund. 

Provided,  that  the  annuity  of  evening  school  teachers  be 
based  on  |25  per  month. 

Provided,  that  if  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  there  shall  not 
be  a  suflScient  amount  of  money  in  the  annuity  fund  to 
pay  all  warrants  or  demands  of  annuitants  in  full,  then  the 
money  in  that  fund  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  among  them, 
and  the  sum  received  by  such  annuitants  shall  be  in  full  dis- 
charge of  all  claims  against  that  fund  to  date. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  H.  WEBSTER, 
Secretary  Teachers'  Annuity  ard  Retirement  Fund  Com- 
missioners. 
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OFFICM. 
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143-143  Crocker  Building. 

P.  A.  BERGEROT.  President 

GEORGE  K.  ARMSTRONG 

404  Montgomery  street. . . 

1415  Steiner  stivet. 

630  California  street 

HENRY  U.  BRANDENSTEIN 

Cor.  Googh  and  California. 
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43  Main  street 

J.  B.  COLR 

1032  Golden  Gate  ave  .... 

JOHN  J.  CONLON 

1032  Golden  Gate  avenue. 
2415  Pierce  street. 
1 123  Jackson  street. 

Mills  Building 

CHARLES  P.  EELLS 

1170  Market  street,  r'm  22 

H.  B   GEDGE 

E.  L.  HEAD 

12C6  Masonic  ave. 

Market  and  Beale  streets. 
4  Sixth  street 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

The  President  is  ez-offioio  a  member  of  all  Standing  Committees. 

The  Superintendent  is  ex-offldo  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Elementary  Education, 
Secondary  Education.  Evening  Schools.  Rules  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers. 
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Buildings  and  Grounds 

Elementary  Education 

£Tening  Schools 

Finance 

Janitors 


MKMBER«. 


ARMSTRONG,  CONLON,  KEMP. 

GEDGE,  HOLBROOK.  HEAD,  BRANDENSTEIN.  KEMP. 

BRANDENSTEIN.  GEDGE,  ARMSTRONG. 

HOLBROOK.  HEAD,  STOW. 

COLE,  HEAD.  CONLON 
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STANDING    COMMITTEES— Continued. 


COMMITTKX8. 

MKMBBilS. 

Judiciary 

EELLS,  BRANDENSTBIN.    STAFFORD. 

Printing .... 

QuaU6cation8 

OONLON.    ARMSTRONG.   EELLS. 
BRANDENSTEIN.   COLE.   STOW. 

Rules. 

STAFFORD.    GEOGE.   HOLBROOK. 

Salaries 

KEMP,   STAFFORD.    EELLS. 

Secondary  Education 

Supplies 

STOW.   EELLS,   COLE,   STAFFORD,   ARMSTRJNG. 
CONLON,    GEDGE.    KEMP. 

Visiting 

STOW,  EELLS,   STAFFORD. 

CITY    BOARD    OF    EXAMINATION. 

SurBRiNTEXDKXT  R.  H.  WEBSTER,  Chaikmak. 
JAMES  T.  HAMILTON,      MRS.  F.  BACHMAN,       0.  M.  WALKER.      MISS  P.  M.  XOLAX. 

MISS  P.  M.  NOLAN,  Secketaey. 

OFFICERS. 


NAMErt. 


orFICE8. 


p.  A.  BERGEROT 

E.  L.  HEAD 

It    H.  WEBSTER 

C.  W.  MARK 

JAMES  A.  SIMPSON 

CHARLES  A.  BERLINER... 

EDW.  W.  HULFORD 

M.  J.  LYNCH 

L.  A.  JORDAN    

MLSS  P.  M.  NOLAN 

MISS  M.  F.  crsiCK 

MISS  TESSIE  S.  O'CONNOR. 

HOWARD  L.  BLACK 

J.  LUCEY 

GEORGE  WALKER 

W.  COMMARY 

J.  N.  BARCEL 

J.  D.  COLE 


President 

Vice-President 

Superintendent 

Deputy  Superintendent.. . 

Secretary 

Assistant  Secretary 

AHsistant  Secretary 

Assistant  Secretary 

Assistant  Secretary 

Sec't'y  Board  Examiners. . 

Stenographer 

Steuugrapber 

Superiuteud'ts  Messenger. 

Secretary's  Messenger 

luspector  Buildings 

Ass't  In8i)ector  Buildings. 

Storekeeper 

Assistant  Storekeeper — 
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142-143  Crocker  Bulldiog. 
1205  Masonic  ave. 
2005  Fillmore  street. 
3722  Twentieth  street. 
1705  Baker  street. 
951  Harrison  street. 
1546  Page  street. 
1220  Povell  street. 
431  Lombard  street. 
2453  Howard  street. 
208i  Fourteenth  street. 
Corte  Madera, 
San  Mateo. 

2130  Union  street. 
1114^  Golden  Gate  ave. 
718  McAUUter  street. 
1416  Folaom  street. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  Tim 


Ouperintendent  of  Common  Schools 


OF  TUB 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


STATE  O:-  CALIFORNIA. 


San  Francisco,  August  i,  1899. 

To  the  Hmiorable  P,  Alexander  Bergerot^  President ^ 

A  fid  Members  of  the  Board  of  Education : 

Genti^emen  :     In  accordance  with  law,  the  Superintendent 
lias  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Forty-sixth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
ITrancisco  for  the  fiscal  year  terminating  June  30,  1898. 

STATISTICS. 

Reduction  of  the  school  appropriation  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  compels  the  exercise  of  stringent  economy  in  the  Depart- 
ment. To  this  is  due  the  brevity  of  this  report,  which,  omit- 
ting any  reference  to  educational  work,  is  confined  to  statistics 
required  by  law. 
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CENSUS,   POPULATION   AND  SCHOOL   ATTKNDANCB. 

The  school  census,  completed  on  the  30th  day  of  April, 
under  the  supervision  of  Chief  Census  Marshal  John  Elbert, 
contains  these  facts:  Number  of  census  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seventeen  years  is  returned  as  75,292,  indi- 
cating a  decrease  during  the  year  of  944  children  of  school  age, 
and  assuring  the  city  of  an  apportionment  from  State  school 
funds  of  fully  $676,000. 

Of  the  75,292  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven- 
teen years,  48,272  are  reported  by  school  principals  as  having 
attended  school  at  some  time  during  the  year,  showing  a 
decrease  in  the  enrollment  of  the  public  schools  over  the  pre- 
vious year  of  1,829.  ^^^  average  daily  attendance  is  reported 
as  36,930,  a  gain  of  1,814  over  the  report  of  the  preceding 
year. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven- 
teen who  have  attended  private  schools  only,  during  the  last 
year,  was  9,910,  as  against  8,473  i*^  1898,  showing  a  gain  to 
the  private  schools  of  1,437.  The  number  of  children  of  school 
age  who  have  not  attended  school  at  any  time  during  the  year 
is  returned  as  17,310,  which  is  530  more  than  was  reported  for 
the  year  1898,  and  2,158  less  than  for  the  year  1897. 

The  entire  number  of  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
in  this  city  and  county  is  98,368,  a  gain  of  277  during  the 
year.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  population  of  the 
city  has  remained  stationary  for  the  year.  From  these  figures 
the  population  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  can  be 
estimated  at  345,000. 

The  relation  between  the  number  enrolled  in  our  public 
schools  and  the  total  number  of  school  population  has  at  times 
given  rise  to  erroneous  conclusions  regarding  the  ratio  of  illit- 
eracy. There  were  48,272  pupils  enrolled  in  public  and  9,910 
in  private  schools,  while  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
(five  to  seventeen  years)  is  returned  as  75,292.  The  incorrect 
inference  might  be  made  that  17,110  children  of  school  age  go 
without  any  school  education. 
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It  is  clear  that,  while  the  school  age  in  our  State  extends 
over  twelve  years,  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventeenth  year  of 
life,  very  few  pupils  attend  school  for  that  period  pf  time.  The 
average  child  has  a  little  more  than  six  years'  schooling,  and 
therefore  statistics  show  that  about  fifty  per  cent  of  school 
population  can  be  in  school  at  any  one  time.  A.  study  of  the 
school  reports  of  other  cities  of  our  republic  reveals  the  fact 
that  San  Francisco  ranks  well  in  the  school  attendance  of  her 
children. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  number  of  children  that  receive 
no  schooling  in  this  city  and  county  is  considerable,  and  the 
government  should  be  active  in  decreasing  it. 

COMPUI^ORY   EDUCATION. 

On  March  28, 1874,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
enacted  a  compulsory  education  law,  entitled  **An  Act  to 
Enforce  the  Educational  Rights  of  Children." 

This  law  should  be  amended  and  strengthened  so  as  to  regu- 
late the  employment  of  minors  and  to  fine  those  unlawfully 
employing  them;  to  provide  for  effective  punishment  of  those 
not  obeying  the  law;  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  attend- 
ance or  truant  officers,  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  truants; 
and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  truant  schools. 

In  our  large  municipalities  poverty  is  a  large  factor  in  the 
non-attendance  of  children  at  school.  Inability  of  parents  to 
furnish  clothing  and  books  to  children  accounts  for  much 
absence.  This  fact  emphasizes  the  desirability  of  free  text- 
books. 

TRUANT   SCHOOL. 

The  evil  of  truancy  is  considerable,  and  not  diminishing. 
Records  of  principals  of  our  public  schools  show  that  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1896,  879  cases  of  truancy  were  reported; 
June,  1897,  694  cases  of  truancy  were  reported;  June,  1898, 
798  cases  of  truancy  were  reported;   June,  1899,  701  cases  of 
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troaacy  were  reported.  The  experience  of  our  teachers 
emphatically  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  a  Truant  School. 

The  law,  on  the  one  hand,  provides  schools  to  which  all 
children  of  this  city  may  go;  it  should,  on  the  other,  provide 
another  institution  to  which  certain  children  may  be  made  to 
go — schools  for  those  who  will^  willingly,  and  for  those  who 
williioty  willingly,  be  instructed. 

A  Truant  School  should  be  established  in  this  city  and 
county.  The  law  gives  authority  to  the  Board  of  Education 
and  Board  of  Supervisors  to  establish  and  maintain  such  a 
school. 

To  this  school  should  be  committed  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  seventeen  years  who  are  habitual  truants 
from  instruction  upon  which  they  are  lawfully  required  to 
attend,  who  are  insubordinate  or  disorderly  during  their  attend- 
ance upon  such  instruction,  or  irregular  in  such  attendance. 
But  no  persons  convicted  of  crimes  or  misdemeanors,  other 
than  truancy,  should  be  committed  thereto. 

School  authorities  should  provide  for  the  confinement,  main- 
tenance and  instruction  of  such  children  in  such  school  for 
such  periods  of  time  as  rules  or  regulations  may  prescribe, 
option  first  being  given  to  parent  or  guardian  to  maintain  the 
child  in  a  private  school  for  that  period,  such  confinement 
being  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  and  to  the 
restoration,  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  the  child  to  his  regular 
class. 

Efforts  should  not  be  relaxed  by  the  authorities;  greater 
exertions  should  be  made,  and  greater  means  secured  to  pre- 
vent every  child  among  us  from  failing  to  secure  that  disci- 
pline, education  and  knowledge  which  our  schools  afford. 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  Public  School  System  of  San  Francisco  comprises  4 
high  schools,  19  grammar  schools  (including  i  Cosmopolitan, 
the  Adams),  3  intermediate  grammar, 49  primary  (including  i 
Cosmopolitan,  the  Humboldt),  i  school  for  Chinese  children 
and  II  evening  schools — or,  a  total  of  88  schools. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Some  school  buildings  have  reached  that  age  and  state  of 
decay  that  render  repairing  a  useless  expenditure  of  money. 
They  are  old-fashioned,  badly  lighted,  illy  ventilated,  impossi- 
ble to  be  cleaned,  carrying  in  their  nooks  and  crannies  the 
germs  of  disease,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time  considered  as 
unsanitary  by  the  Health  Department.  They  should  be  demol- 
ished, and  on  their  sites  substantial  and  modernly  equipped 
structures  built.  Many  schoolrooms  are  so  miserably  located 
and  equipped  that  they  exert  a  depressing  influence  on  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  In  the  Xoe 
valley,  Sunnyside  and  Monroe  districts,  a  condition  of  affairs 
exists  that  is  a  disgrace  to  the  commonwealth.  Chil- 
dren are  huddled  together  in  miserable  schoolrooms  or  in 
inadequate  rented  rooms,  and  even  then  many  are  denied  a 
schooling  from  lack  of  accommodations.  The  Spring  Valley, 
Washington,  Redding,  Buena  Vista,  Burnett,  Richmond  and 
Hamilton  should  be  provided  with  new  buildings.  Flats  and 
stores,  unsanitary,  poorly  located,  unfit  for  schoolrooms,  daily 
shelter  between  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  children  for  whom 
there  are  no  accommodations  in  main  school  buildings. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment,  average  daily 
attendance,  total  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  municipality 
on  public  education;  the  average  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  and  in 
average  daily  attendance;  the  money  spent  for  instruction 
alone,  and  the  cost  of  in  truction  per  pupil  enrolled  and  in 
average  daily  attendance,  for  the  years  terminating  June  30, 
1896,  1897,  1898  and  1899. 
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REPORT    OP    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 


SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 


1806. 

1890. 

Enrollment  in  the  Normal  School 

138 
1,365 

791 

40,748 

7,064 

140 

Enrollment  in  the  Uiirh  Schools 

1.3SI 

Enrollment  in  the  Polytechnic  Hijrh  School 

814 

Enrollment  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 

Enrollment  in  the  Evenintr  Schools 

40^74 
6,25*^ 

Total  enrollment 

50.101 

48.870 

Total  avurafi^e  numher  belonfiriDg 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  Normal  School 

87,225 

118 

1.043 

527 

30,435 
2,993 

38,191 
1^ 

Average  daily  atttendance  in  the  High  Schools. 

1,183 
560 

31,861 
3.225 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  Pol^-technic  High  School 

Average  daily  attendance  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary' 

Schools 

Iveragti  daily  attendance  in  evening  schools 

Total  average  daily  attendance 

35,116 

36,940 

OP    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS  MA.RSHAL'8  REPORT  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  TSAR  ENDING 

JUKE  80,  1890. 


Number  of  white  chUdreo  between  5  Mid  17  yean  of 

Bo>i 

Girli. 

Total 

Number  of  Negro  childreD  between  5  and  17  yean  of  age- 
Boy*. 

GlrU. 

Total 

Native  bom  MongoUana  between  5  and  17  yean  ot  age — 

Boys 

Giria. 

Total 

Totid  number  ot  census  children    between  5  and  17  yean  of 
««« 

Number  of  children  under  5  yean  of  age — 

White 

VegTO 

Mongcrfian 

Total 

Nimaber  of  children  between  5  and  17  yean  of  age  who  have 
attended  public  schools  at  any  time  during  the  »:hool  year 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  yean  of  age  who  have 
attended  private  schools,  but  no  public  schools  at  au.\ 
time  during  the  year 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  yean  of  age  who  have 
not  attended  scho<ri  at  any  time  during  the  school  year. . . 

Nativity  of  children - 

Native  bom 

Foreign  bora 


22,682 
368 


96,654 
1.714 


7S,246 


206 


1,S40 


75  292 


23.076 


46,072 


0,910 


17,310 


9S,369 
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REPORT    OF    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF    CHILDREN  IN  THE  CITY  FROM 

1888  TO  1899,  INCLUSIVE. 

As  reported  by  thn  CensuB  Marshals. 


Umdbr  Ssvbmtbbn  Ybarb  of  Agb. 


May, 


tt 


** 


(t 


«i 


1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
189S 
1899 


KUMBBB. 


8i.in 

83.314 
84.531 
86.493 
87,774 
88.567 
92.02S 
03,568 
04.925 
98,606 
08.091 
08.368 


COMPARATIVE     STATEMENT    OF    THE   WHOLE    NUMBER    ENROLLED    AND    THE 
AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  1880. 


Numher 
Enrolled. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

DurinflT  the  year  endinur  June  30, 1889 

42,626 
42,926 
43,626 
46,172 
45.775 
44.349 
44,822 
45.435 
46.564 
50,101 
48,870 

31,609 
31.352 
31,809 

DuriofiT  the  vear  ending  June  30.  1890 

DurinflT  the  year  endinsr  June  30,  1891 

DurinfiT  the  vear  endinur  June  30.  1892 

DurinflT  the  year  endinir  June  30.  1893 

32.799 
32.939 
33,020 
33.508 
33,531 
35.116 
36.940 

DurinfiT  the  year  endincr  June  30,  1894 

DurinflT  the  year  endinir  Juno  30.  1895 

DurinfiT  the  vear  endinsT  June  30.  1896 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897 

During  the  year  ending  June  30. 1308 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1809 

OP    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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NUMBER  OF  TBACHBR8  IN  DEPARTM8NT— JONB,  1800. 


Number  of  toachmrs  in  High  Schooli— Lowell,  Oirli*  and  Minion  . . . . 

Number  of  teachers  in  Polytechnic  Hifrh  School 

Number  of  teachen  in  grammar  gradee  (including  Vlce^PrincipaUi). 

Number  of  teachen  in  primary  grades 

Number  of  teachers  in  Evening  Schools 

Number  of  Grammar  and  Primary  Principals  without  classes 

Number  of  nnassigned  teachers  and  substitutes,  day  schools. 

Number  of  regular  substitute  teachers,  evening  schools 

Number  of  teachers  Physical  culture. 

Number  of  teachers  Manual  Training 

Number  of  teachers  History 

Number  of  teachers  Sewing 


Total  number  of  teachers 

Whole  number  of  principals  (induded  in  total)  < 

Number  ot  principals  not  required  to  teach  a  class  (included  in  total) 
Number  of  vice-principals  (included  in  total) 


Men. 


18 

10 

10 

8 

44 

18 

1 

1 

8 

8 


108 
85 
88 
14 


Women. 


86 

14 

878 

4U 

80 
45 
58 

4 


I 
5 


078 
64 
46 

84 


Total. 


44 

84 


454 
18S 

67 
54 
5 
8 
8 
1 
8 


1,074 
80 
67 
88 


REPORT    OP    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 


NUHBKE  OF  TEACHERS  IN  DEPABIWENT  BY  OBADES-JUNE,  IBM. 


BvTuJ  HBlffhu  PiiiDMiT. . . 

Bnndnf  l-iBDimu 

Bnena  VliU  Prlmui 


Cfalowg  FrlnuiiT--..- 
OleraUml  Priouujr. . . 


DDualaa  Prlin&rT.., 


UiIhIiI  PrlDiUT. 


OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 


KUIIBER  OF  TBAGHERB  IN  DBPARTUENT  BY  ORADEB,  JUNB,  ISM- Cmnrnun. 


Imobfldt  PrimuT 

rrlDgPilmiiT 


Mudiion  Fiimuy 


Monoil  skhQol 

FlKlSe  UtighM  Ummnuj 


REPORT    OP    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 


RDMBEB  OF  TUGHERS  IM  DBPAKTMEMT  BT  OBADES,  JUN^  UW-OMnmoU. 


PalrkeolmlC  Hifh 

lUildlai  PrtniuT 

Rtetaoiaiul  Frlmuy... 


SbKliUn  PhmuT 

ItniUh  End  Prlmiir. . . 
Sfirjiii  VkU*|i  Onmrni 

BUnford  Prlmiui 

Stut  Klat  I>rliiiU7. . , 
Sutra  FHmiUT 


WMhlniton  OiBnuur. 


OP    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 


'NUUBBB  OF  TBACBBBa  IN  DEPARTHBHT  BT  ORADEB,  JUNE,  IBSO-Cchkiliidbs. 


[ 

i 

o2 

It 

if 

! 

1 

4 

1 

Kv.»,«o«.-««,^ 

■ 

a 

H 

1 

1 

1 
la 

, 

T«<Ul«OISe«lui 

l. 

D   H.      »dT«cl.          III.     t 

^ 

A« 

^ 

^ 

"«r 

m" 

«" 

— 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

teuhen  wnosn  gnduUeiol  tbe  CklllarnU  BUta  Nonnil  Schoola. St 

teuheri  Hbokira  gndutea  of  may  other  State  Nacnul  BchooL IS 

Uuhen  wbo  Ktegndiatei  of  San  Franciaco  Normal  School IS£ 

teachan  who  are  gnuluata  dF  (Jnlvenity  dF  Calironita. St 

■  teachen  oho  hold  lite  diploma*. 4tM 

leachera  who  hold  State  E<laca(k>aal  Diploma* «« 

'  teacher*  who  hold  HIkIi  School  certlflcata* SI 

'  teacharawho  hold  county  or^ramuur  arade oertlfloataa  ^ ^^.....^.. 471 

!  leachen  who  hold  coaoty  oi  primary  gnde  cortlflcalcl 47 

I  leachen  who  lubKriba  lor  Bme  adneatlonal  Joamal S20 
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STATEMENT  OF  OAIN8  AND  LOSSES  IN  TEACHING  DEPARTIIENT. 
Namber  of  teadien  in  depftrtment  June  80, 1896 1,^*^ 

Loses— 

By  resii^iiAtion 2 

Bydismisnl M 

By  abolishment  of  position 4 

By  retirement 2 

Byde»th 2 

« 

1.O07 
Gains- 
Teachers  elected  Jane  SO,  1898,  to  June  SO,  1899. 67 

In  Department  Jane  SO,  1899  (inclading  18  anassigned). 1,074 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES,  1899-1900. 

Salaries $1,068,640  00 

Newbaildings 76^000  00 

Repairs 48,000  00 

Supplies- 
Fuel— coal  and  wood 86,500  00 

Indiiji^ent  and  library  books — State  Law 12,000  00 

Janitorial  supplies 6,700  00 

Stationery— State  Law 0,250  00 

Furniture 7,900  00 

Apparatus,  maps,  charts,  K^obes,  gongs,  etc 6,420  00 

Hardware,  tools  and  nails 2,000  00 

Shellac,  varnish  and  paint 500  00 

Telephone 1,000  00 

Ligh t 7,000  00 

Census 5,000  00 

Postage 500  00 

Advertising 600  00 

Legal 500  00 

Incidentals  ($4,000) 2,400  00 

One  mechanic  ($3  50  per  day),   one  clockmaker,  one  electrician, 

one  locksmith,  ten  laborers  ($2  50  per  day) 12,408  00 

Printinjf  3,600  00 


84,278  00 


$1,296,918  00 


OF    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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SALARY    SCHEDULE,    1899-1900. 


EFFECT  JULY  Isr,  1899. 


TO  WHOM  PAID. 


IIIOU  8CU00LB. 

Principals 

Tice-PrincipAls. 

Heads  of  Departments 

Assistants 

Assistants  after  1  year's  experience 

Assistants  after  2  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  8  years'  experience 

Assistants  after  4  years'  experience 

Teacher  drawing  Girls'  Hig:h  School 

Teacher  drawing,  French  and  Oermao  (J.  J.  Schmitt),  Lowell  High  School.. . . 

Teacher  drawing,  Mission  High  School 

Head  teacher  drawing,  wood  carving,  clay  modeling   (Miss  Van  Vleck)  Poly* 

technic  High  School 

Assistant  to  Miss  Van  Vleclc  (Miss  Michener) 

Teacher  German,  Girls'  Mission  and  Polytechnic  High  Schools  (Mr.  Zimmerman) 

Teacher  French  and  English  Rhetoric,  Girls'  High  School  (Mrs.  Howard) 

Teacher  French  (Mrs.  Giffard),  Mission  High  School,  one-half  day 

Teacher  French  (Dr.  Du  Puy),  Polytechnic  High  School,  one-half  day 

Teacher  Spanish,  Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  iron-work,  Manual  Training  Department  Polytechnic  High  School 

Bookkeeping  Classes  in  Polytechnic  High  School — 

Miss  Fay 

Miss  Rademaker 

Mi<is  Durkee 

Miss  L.  White 

Teachers  Stenography  Classes  in  Polytechnic  High  School 

Teacher  penmanship,  Polytechnic  High  School  (P.  A.  Espina) 


PIR  MOXTH. 

$260  00 

166  00 

165  00 

100  00 

110  00 

120  00 

ISOUO 

140  00 

185  00 

150  00 

135  00 

136  00 

76  00 

140  00 

100  00 

60  00 

60  00 

100  00 

100  00 

90  00 
90  00 
75  00 
60  00 
80  00 
75  00 


BEPORT    OP    THE    SUPEKINTENDENT 


SCBEDULE  OF  SALABlEa  FUR  ISM- 


SabiUtiitM.  High  School,  peidsy | 

I 

In  DilngCbaMluT  at  BlEh  School  M«ob«n.  Hperieiice  Id  nfrnlulj  or- 

fUlMd  hl(ti  idiaal)  1b  ths  United  SUtM,  andsr  •  lil[b  ichool  nnUhaU.i 


Prlndp*!*  Prim"!' School!,  le  ot  more  clmei 

Prindp.IiPriniary9cIioo]<.  1*,  13,  Horl»d««. 

Frliicl|i«KPrin»rrScb«i'»-8.  »'"">''"l<'l^"- 

Princl|i^Prin«o"''f''ooli.  s.  6,  or  T  cla»M 

priiiolI«l«  Frin")' Sclioolt,  a  or  4  cl*.>«i 

PriBdI«l«Fitai»r)"Schooli,  lorlclmM. 

PrlBdlBli  BoiTHtt  wd  Fiiraount  Scbooli,  iIiej  bolng  [nisrnicdliiU  KhoolL . . ' 

■nrt  aluy  ot  Prinflp.1.  of  annnm.r  SchMl,  h.vinj  IS  or  men  d>a» 

rt«U  h.  »«»  00  p«r  monUi.    The  uUry  of  Prlnclp.1.  ol  Onmnu  School* 

l«fb«  1«"  t**"  '*  """"^  """  '"'  *'"'  "*  P*'  month.  I 

OrtBiBMSohodi  hsvln^  18  or  iuot8cl«M,,  „<,-  h,vlng  two  Vlw-Prind- 

jj^  rtdl  b**"*"'^ 'o"*"  *^'«-P''''"'P»l«.  "  iiui.rj' of  litB  00  p«  month 

^  OnniBV  Sohooli  ot  lb,  le  or  IT  cIuki  no*  hiving  twon™  Prlndp»l. 

^ji  U  tmUtl'^  "  o"*  ^"'o'  Vic«-Princlp«l,  »t »  BUirfot  «t»  00  pec  monlh., 

,^tpop.JnniorVice.princl[al»t»«l.r).ot  liod  00  par  moath.  AllOrun-l 

^r  Sobool*  of  H  duM.  or  Ipu  ihsll  he  enlltleU  to  bm  oh  VIco-  Wndpil,  at 

^^^jtl  PM  •»  P"  month. 

,fci4,BFrlmsirSchoolaolleMthu.i*gi«Ba  aball  not  ba  ntltlod  to| 


M9  T|g*.prUHtpal,  and  thU  *]|  Primai^  Si  hools  of  It 
^,^^^10  MC  one  Vice- Principal,  M  a  olarj-  of  SIOO.O 


.00  per  montl 


b,  7th,  ij(h  an 


month  to 


Jf  Si  60  ijor  month  lor  id,  M  and  4th  gndea, 
h,  7th,  3th  uid  OtbKndea. until  thalDUowlDgi 


OP    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  1899-1900— CoHTiHim). 


TO  WUOM  PAID. 


Pint  Orade,  or  Receivinfc  ClMses— 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year  

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year 

Eighth  year 

Ninth  year 

Tenth  year 

Eleventh  year 

Twelfth  year 

Hecond,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades- 
First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year 

Eighth  year 

Ninth  year 

Tenth  year 

Eleventh  year 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades 

Eighth  and  Ninth  Grades 


PIR  MONTH. 


•60  00 

68  00 

66  00 

69  00 

62  00 

65  00 

68  00 

71  00 

74  00 

77  00 

80  00 

83  00 

60  CO 

62  60 

66  00 

67  60 

60  UO 

62  60 

65  00 

67  60 

70  00 

7S  00 

76  00 

79  00 

8S  00 

Provided,  that  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  holders  of  Primary  Grade' 
lertificates  shall  not  exceed  t68  00  per  month. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  TUE  NUMBER  OF    CHILDREN  IN  THE  CITY  FBOM 

1888  TO  1899,  INCLUSIVE. 

At  reported  by  thn  Ceotos  ManhaU. 


Uhdib  Sbvintbut  Ybau  op  Ao«. 


May,  1888. 

••  1889. 

••  1890. 

••  1891. 

"  1892. 

*•  1893 

*•  1894 

••  1895 

"  1896 

•*  1897 

•'  1898 

♦*  1899 


KUMBBK. 


8i,in 

83,314 
84.531 
86.493 
87,774 
88.667 
92.026 
98,568 
94.9^ 
98,606 
96,091 
98.36S 


COMPARATIVE     STATEMENT    OF    THE   WHOLE    NUMBER    ENROLLED    AND    THE 
AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  1889. 


Number 
Enrolled. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

Durinur  the  year  endintf  June  30.  1889 

42,626 
42,926 
43,626 
46,172 
45,775 
44,349 
44,822 
45.435 
46,564 
50,101 
48,870 

31.609 
31,352 
31,809 
32,434 
82,799 
32,939 
33,020 
33,50S 
33,531 
35.116 
36,940 

Durin&r  the  vear  cndiriir  June  30.  1890 

Durincr  the  year  endinir  June  30,  1891 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894 

During  the  year  ending  Juno  30,  1895 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899 

OP    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOB  ld9&-1930-OoimBim>. 


TO  WHOM  PAID. 


PBR  MONTH. 


Teachers  High  School  Class— Humboldt,  Hamilton,  Washington,  Horace  Mann 

Evening  Schools 

Head  teacher  Mechanical  Drawing,  Lincoln  Evening 

Teacher  Physics,  Lincoln  Evening  School 


i^  00 
60  00 
50  00 


DBPARTMENT  AT  LAROB. 


Vocal  Music  (Miss  Black) 

Vocal  Music  (Miss  Carpenter) 

Physical  Culture  (H.  C.  F.  Stahle) 

Physical  Culture  (0.  S.  Miehlinjf) 

Teachers  Sewing 

Teacher  Drawing  (Miss  Ball) 

Teacher  History,  with  stereopticon 

Teacher  Iron  Work,  Polytechnic  High  School. 


OPPICK  AND  SHOP   BMPLOYBBS. 


Assistant  Secretaries,  each 

Board  of  Examiners  (four) ,  each  per  annum 

Secretary  Board  of  Examination 

Stenofirraphers  Board  of  Education  and  Superintendent's  Office. 

Messenger  Board  of  Education 

Messenger  Superintendent's  office 

Storekeeper 

Assistant  Storekeeper 

Inspector  of  Buildings  and  Head  Carpenter 

Scavenger 

Teamster,  Supply  Department 

Teamster,  Buildings  and  Grounds  Department. 

Assistant  Inspector  Buildings 


90  00 
100  OO 
100  00 
100  OO 

65  00 
125  00 
100  OO 
100  00 


160  OO 
100  OO 
25  00 
75  00 
110  00 
100  00 
150  00 

no  OO 

150  00 

no  00 

92  50 

91  00 

108  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  180»-19Oa-€(»cun>D. 


TO  VBOM  PAID.  PIB  MOXTB. 


FINES  AND   DEDL'CTIONS. 


Fin^  $0  bO  for  tardiues!},  day  school,  passed  May  31, 1809.  | 

Fine  ftO  50  for  tardineM,  eveninj;  school,  passed  May  10, 1998. 

FiiM  f^  50  for  failure  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  circular  or  letten  from 

oflke.  pik»«d  March  29,  1899. 

I>fduetioo  of  one-twentieth  for  each  day's  absence,  passed  April  »,  13W.  , 
So  rrcuse  to  be  absent  from  school,  wtiA  /ay,  shall  be  |:TBiited  to  any' 

principal  ^v  teacher  of  this  Department,  except  under  suspenskm  of  roles,  and 

M  #ip<vwl  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  pas«ed  Jane  14,  1890. 

Ks«c  *N  W  tor  principals  failing  to  make  report  of  absentees  on  last  school 

,iaj  o*  mouth. 

JANITORS'   SALARIES. 

!;>  iio  por  class-room,  up  to  and  including^  10  class-rooms. 
f4  M»  iH?r  room  in  excess  of  10  rooms— rooms  unoccupied  not  counted. 
Janitor  service  in  evening  schools,  $2  50  per  room.  , 

Kor  exceptions,  see  Minutes  of  March  '29,  1S09,  No.  20,  page  848. 


REPORT 


OP  THB 


School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund 

Commissioners. 


OFF1CBR8. 

MAYOR  JAMES  D.  PHELAN jehalrmMi 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  R.  H.  WEBSTER 

TREASURER  I.  J.  TRUMAN 


San  FBANCfUCO,  Julj  26,  UOOi. 

To  the  Honnrable  the  Board  of  Supervisor* 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  FraneUeo^ 

Okntlkm XN :    I  bftre  the  honor  to  submit  the  anniul  report  ot  the  Public  School 
Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  Commlaaion  for  the  year  terminating  June  30, 1800 : 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 


BKCBIFTB. 

AMOUNT. 

TOTAL. 

Conirlbntionf  by  teachers  bound  by  prorlslons  of  the  Annuity  Law 

Amount  received  in  Accordance  with  Section  8  (a)  from  teachers 
retired  during  fiscal  year— 

flftntember  IS.  1898 — Oeorse  Brown t^ 

10,385  80 

$164  15 
176  86 
390  76 
333  90 
390  80 

SsDtember  14.  1898— Kate  KoUmever 

Anril  15. 1899— Mrs.  8.  N.  Joeenh 

Anrll  30l  1899— Miss  M  J  Brasff 

Jnnii  14.  1899 -Mrs.  M.  E.  Caldwell 

1.306  71 
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SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  FUND. 


FINANCIAL    STATEMENT— Continued. 


-1 

KBCBIPT8. 

AMOUHT. 

TOTAL. 

Depotitad  to  the  credit  of  the  Fnud  by  Menra  TillmMi  *  Bendel— 
Deoember 31 .  1898..  .....*., 

9167  00 
2195 
16  60 

Febroftry  88^  II8W  .*..........  a  a  ^  x 

April30,189e 

June  18,  1899-Oontribution  by  San  Frandaoo  Public  School 
Teacbera'  LegiaUtive  Committee 

•195  45 
40  81 

Total  receipte  (to  be  apportioned  75  per  cent  to  the  Anna* 

Ity  Fund  and  25  per  cent  to  the  Permanent  Fund) .... 

•l<i  927  21 

June  6,  1899— Donations  to  Permanent  Fund  by  Collis  P.  Bun- 
tinston^Eaq 

100  00 

INTKREST   ACCOUNT.    . 
December  31, 1899— Permanent  Fund.  Qenaan  Bank 

•49  05 
26  90 

July  1«  1899- Permanent  Fund,  Oerman  and  Security  Banka 

75  )S 

•8134 
78  82 

July  1, 1899-Annuity  Fund,  Hibemia  Bank 

1GDI4 

•8.195  41 
160  16 

2.73180 

100  00 

75  96 

Grand  total  receipts 

•11.963  S 

APPORTIONMENTS. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Annuity  Fuud,  75  per  cent  of  $10,937  21,  as 
aforestated 

Interest  on  Annuity  Fund 

To  the  credit  of  the  Pennaneut  Fund.  25  per  cent  of  $10  927  21 

as  aforestat«<l 

Donation  ('f  C.  P.  Huntington  to  Permanent  Fund 

Interest  on  Permanent  Fund 

•1120  a 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  FUND. 
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ANNUITY    FUND. 


Jnly  1.  1888— Bftkinoe  in  Fund 

December  31, 189S—nIterMt. 

July  1. 1899-75  per  oeni  of  yearly  receipts  (410,937  21). 
July  1, 1899-Intereet 


Disbursementa  for  year. 


July  1. 1899— Balaooe  in  Fund. 


AMOUNT. 


97.692  51 

8134 

8,195  41 

78  8S 


TOTAU 


$16,048  06 
10,102  00 


15.946  06 


PERMANENT    FUND. 


July  1, 1898— Amount  in  Fund 

December  31, 1898— Intereei. . 

Jmie  6, 1899— Donation  by  O.  P.  Huntington,  Esq 

July  1, 1809—25  per  cent  of  yearly  receipts  ($10,927  21) . 
July  1, 1899— Interest 


July  1. 1899-ToUl  In  Fund.. 


AMOUNT. 


$3.102  63 

49  05 

100  00 

2.731  80 

26  9a 


2     TOTAI.. 


$6.010  38 
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SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  FUND. 


nSkXClLL  BTATBlfEHT  OP   PUBUC  SCHOOL  TBACHERS'  AHKUirT  AKD 

RCTIilBlIKNT  PUKD  SINCE  THE  PAiBSAOB  OP  THE 

OUGIXAL  A.CT.  MARCH  98,  tSBS. 


Ui 


oiWmI  Ml  ^  dedMliaf  1 


t  bom  Mltrfcw  of  ood- 
bj  tMbchen  ratfared.... 


Ifaicb  17.  1897. 


DISBl/BflBMKNTH. 


r^^  ^Blended  Act. 


Pttnd... 
itPund. 


Total. 


AMOUKT. 


910.961  S9 
S3.5S4  85 


$4,714  43 
17.875  38 


•SlM6  06 
8^0  39 


TOTAL. 


93I.546M 


8.589  80 


911366  41 


11.906  41 


J      III 
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ANNUITY    FUND. 


1097— Mfty  3,  BaUnoe  tnuuferred  from  Fund  under  original  Aot 
to  April  30 


189S— June  30,  receipts  under  amended  Act. 


AMOUNT. 


96.246  97 
17.574  46 


Total... 
Dlsburtementa. 


Balance. 


TOTAL. 


$23,881  43 
17,875  38 


95.946  05 


PERMANENT    FUND. 


AMODNT. 

TOTAL. 

1896-June  30.    25  per  cent  of  aU  reoeipte  ($18,291 90)  under 
amended  Act 

$3.102  63 
2.907  76 

Beoeinta  for  year  to  July  1. 1899 

Total  July  1. 1899 

$6.010  39 
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REPORT    OP    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 


SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  1800-1000— COMniriTBD. 


10  WHOM  PAID. 


raft  Mosm. 


Sub9tltut«B,  High  School,  per  day. 


In  fixing  the  saUry  of  Hifch  School  teachers,  experience  in  regularly  or- 
ganised high  ichools  in  the  United  States,  under  a  high  school  certifloate, 
shall  count. 


06  00 


PRIMAET  AKD  ORAMMAft  SCHOOLS. 


Principals  Primary  Schools,  16  or  more  classes 

Principals  Primary  Schools,  12, 13, 14  or  16  dassM. 


Principals  Primary  Schools,  8,  0, 10  or  11  classes.. 
Principals  Primary  Schools,  6,  6,  or  7  classes 


Principals  Primary  Schools,  8  or  4  classes 

Principals  Primary  Schools,  1  or  2  classes 

Principals  Burnett  and  Fairmount  Schools,  they  being  intermediate  schools. . . 

The  salarj'  of  Principals  of  Grammar  Schools  having  18  or  mere  classes 
shall  be  $200  00  per  month.  The  salary  of  Principals  of  Grammar  Schools 
having  less  than  18  classes  shall  be  $175  00  per  month. 

Grammar  Schools  having  18  or  more  classes,  now  having  two  Vice-Princi- 
pals, shall  be  entitled  to  two  Vice-Principals,  at  a  salary  of  $125  00  per  month 
each.  j 

All  Granmiar  Schools  of  16, 16  or  17  classes  now  having  two  Vice- Principals 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  Senior  Vice- Principal,  at  a  salary  of  $126  00  per  month, 
and  to  one  Junior  Vice- Principal  at  a  salary  of  $100  00  per  month.  All  Gram- 
mar Schools  of  14  classes  or  less  shall  be  entitled  to  but  one  Vice-  ?rlncipal,  at 
a  salary  of  $125  00  per  month. 

That  all  Primary  Schools  of  less  than  14  clssses  shall  not  be  entiUed  to 
any  Vice- Principal,  and  that  all  Primary  Schools  of  14  classes  or  more  shall  be 
entitled  to  but  one  Vice-Principal,  at  a  salary  of  $100.00  per  month. 

RIOULAK  TKACHKR8  OP  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  ORADK  CLASSRB. 

Grades  shall  be  designated  as  1st,  2d.  3d,  4th,  5th.  6th,  7th,  8th  and  0th. 


150  00 

ISSOO 

125  no 

115  00 

105  00 

100  00 

160  00 

First  year. 


Thereafter  a  yearly  increase  of  82  50  per  month  for  2d,  3d  and  4th  grades, 
and  $3  00  a  month  for  1st,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th  grades,  until  the  following! 
maximum  of  salaries  arc  reached: 


50  00 


OP    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  1893-1900— CoHmirn). 


TO  WHOM  PAID. 


Fint  Grade,  or  Receiving  Classes- 
First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year  

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year 

Eighth  year 

^inth  year 

Tenth  year 

Eleventh  year 

Twelfth  year 

Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades- 
First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

Seventh  year 

Eiirhth  year 

Ninth  year . . 

Tenth  year 

Eleventh  year 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades 

Eiffhth  and  Ninth  Grades 


PIR  MOMTU. 


960  00 

65  00 
56  00 

69  00 
62  00 

66  00 
68  00 
71  00 
74  00 
77  00 
80  00 
83  00 

60  GO 
62  60 

66  00 

67  60 
60  UO 
62  60 
65  00 
67  50 

70  00 
73  00 
76  00 
79  00 
83  00 


Provided,  that  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  holders  of  Primary  Grade 
•ertiflcates  shall  not  exceed  S68  00  per  month. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 


SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  1899-1000— CoHTnruED. 


TO  WUOM  PAID. 


Amistants  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  teaching  German  and  English, 
or  English  and  French,  or  Music  and  English,  having  special  certificates  to 
teach  such  special  subject'*,  ^  00  per  month,  in  addition  to  their  salaries 
according  to  the  schedule. 

In  fixing  the  salary  of  a  teacher,  after  election  as  a  regular  teacher,  credit 
shall  be  griven  such  teacher  for  experience  from  the  date  of  her  or  his  appoint- 
ment on  the  Substitute  List. 

SUBSTITUTB  LIST— DAT  AKD  BVSNINQ. 

The  Superintendent  shall  organize  Day  and  Evening  Substitute  Classes  of 
Teachers. 

The  Day  Substitute  Class  shall  not  exceed  thirty-five  in  number,  selected 
from  the  Unausigned  List,  in  the  chronological  order  of  their  appointment;  the 
Evening  Substitute  Class  shall  not  exceed  six  in  numaer,  selected  in  same 
manner;  and  from  these  classes  teachers  shall  be  selected  for  temporary  va- 
cancies. 

Teachers  of  the  Day  Substitute  Class  shall  be  paid  940  00  per  month. 

Substitutes  teaching  in  High  Schools  shall  receive  $6  00  per  day  while 
actually  engaged  in  work. 

Teachers  of  the  Evening  Substitute  Class  shall  receive  915  00  per  month. 

BVKMNO  SCIIOOLt!. 

Tiie  salaries  of  Principals  of  Evening  Schools  shall  be  as  follows  : 

Schools  having  22  or  more  classes ....   

Schools  having  14  to  21  classes,  both  inclusive 

Schools  having  10  to  13  classes,  both  inclusive 

Schools  having  6  to  9  classes,  both  inclusive 

Schools  having  5  or  less  classes,  both  inclusive 


Each  Vice-Principal  of  Evening  Schools  shall  teach  a  class,  and  shall 
Receive  no  compensation  as  Vice-Principal  in  addition  to  his  or  her  salary*  as 
teacher. 


Vice- Principal  Lincoln  Evening  School 

Vice-Principal  Washington  and  Business  Evening  School. . . 

Assistants  in  Evening  Schools 

Head  Book-keeping  Department.  Business  Evening  School. 
Teacher  Typewriting,  Business  Evening  School 


PKK  MOXTH. 


a*6  00 

lOO  00 

So  00 

75  00 

60  00 


75  00 
60  00 
50  00 

eooo 

60  00 


OP    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOB  ld99-1930-Co5naniD. 


TO  WHOM  PAID. 


PIB  MONTH. 


Teachers  High  School  Class— Humboldt,  Hamilton,  Washington,  Horace  Mann 

Evening  Schools 

Head  teacher  Mechanical  Drawing,  Lincoln  Evening 

Teacher  Physics,  Lincoln  Evening  School 

DBPARTMSNT  AT  LAROB. 


Vocal  Music  (Miss  Blaclc) 

Vocal  Music  (Miss  Carpenter) 

Physical  Culture  (H.  C.  F.  Stahle) 

Piiysical  Culture  (G.  S.  Miehlinff) 

Teachers  Sewing 

Teacher  Drawing  (Mi<i8  Ball) 

Teacher  History,  with  stereopticon 

Teacher  Iron  Woric,  Polytechnic  High  School. 


960  00 
60  00 
60  00 


90  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

66  00 
126  00 
100  OO 
100  00 


OPnCE  AMD  SHOP   BMPLOYSBS. 


Assistant  Secretaries,  each 

Board  of  Examiners  (four),  each  per  annum 

Secretary  Board  of  Examination 

Stenographers  Board  of  Education  and  Superintendent's  Office. 

Messenger  Board  of  Education 

Messenger  Superintendent's  office 

Storelceeper 

Assistant  Storelceeper 

Inspector  of  Buildings  and  Head  Carpenter 

Scavenger 

Teamster,  Supply  Department 

Teamster,  Buildings  and  Grounds  Department. 

Assistant  Inspector  Buildings 


150  00 
100  OO 
26  00 
76  00 
110  00 
100  00 
160  00 
110  00 
160  00 
110  00 
92  60 
91  00 
108  00 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  FOR  1899-lOOa-CoBCLUDBD. 


TO  WHOM  PAID.  I      PM  MOltTH. 


PINBS  AKD  DBDCCnOKS. 

Fine  $0  50  for  tardiness,  day  school,  passed  May  31, 1899. 

Fine  $0  50  for  tardiness,  evening  school,  pasted  May  10,  1999. 

Fine  $2  60  for  failure  to  acknowledKe  receipt  of  circular  or  letters  from 
office,  passed  March  29,  1899. 

Deduction  of  one-twentieth  for  each  day's  absence,  passed  April  28, 1999. 

No  excuse  to  be  absent  from  school,  with  pay^  shall  be  granted  to  any 
principMl  or  teacher  of  this  Department,  except  under  suspension  of  rules,  and 
by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  passed  June  14, 1899. 

Fine  95  00  for  principals  failing  to  make  report  of  absentees  on  last  school 
day  of  month. 

JANITORS'   8ALARIRS. 

$5  00  per  class-room,  up  to  and  including  10  class-rooms. 

94  50  per  room  in  excess  of  10  rooms — ro<>m8  unoccupied  not  counted.  i 

Janitor  service  in  evening  schools,  92  50  per  room.  i 

For  exceptions,  see  Minutes  of  March  ?9,  1899,  No.  20,  page  348.  i 


REPORT 


OP  mi 


School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund 

Commissioners. 


OFFICERS. 

MAYOR  JAMES  D.  PHELAN 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  R.  H.  WEBSTER 
TREASURER  I.  J.  TRUMAN 


San  FaANcnco,  July  XB,  18I0l 


To  the  HonombU  the  Board  of  Superviaon 

Of  the  City  and  County  of  San  PrtmeUco^ 


Obntlkmxm  :    I  hare  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  annual  report  of  the  PaUic  Sdiool 
Annaitj  and  Retirement  Fiind  Commission  for  the  jear  termlnatinf  June  30, 1809 : 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 


BKCEIFT8. 

AMOUNT. 

TOTAL. 

Gontrtbutions  bv  teachers  bound  by  nroTisions  of  the  Annuity  Law 

19,386  60 

Amount  receired  in  accordance  with  Section  8  (a)  from  teachers 
retired  during  fiscal  jear— 

September  13, 1896— Creorge  Brown , 

$164  16 
176  86 
390  76 
3S3» 
330  80 

SeDtember  14. 1896— Kate  KoUmeyer 

Anril  16. 1899— Mrs.  8.  N.  Josenh 

' 

AnrilSO  1899— Miss  M  J.  Brass 

Jnna  14  1899-Mrs.  M.  E.  Caldwell 

■■■ 

1.306  70 

.   r  '' 


J 
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SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  FUND. 


FINANCIAL    STATEMENT— Continued. 


-* 

RSOBIPTS. 

AMOuirr. 

TOTAL. 

t 

I>«po8itad  to  the  credit  of  the  Fund  bj  Mensn  TiilmaD  k  Bendel— 
Deoember  31. 1898 

$157  00 
21  95 
16  50 

February  88^  1899 

Amrll  30^1899 

June  18.  1809 -OoDtributlon  hj  San  Franoieoo  Public  School 
Teachers'  LegialatiTe  Committee 

$115  45 
40  91 

Total  receipts  (to  be  apportioned  76  per  cent  to  the  Annu* 

itj  Fund  and  25  per  cent  to  the  Permanent  Fund) .... 

$in.927n 

June  6,  1899— Donations  to  Permanent  Fund  bj  Collis  P.  Hun- 
tington,Beq 

10000 

INTKRE8T   ACCOUNT.    . 
December  31, 1899— Permanent  Fund,  Geriaan  Bank 

H9  05 
96  90 

Julj  h  1899— Permanent  Fund,  German  and  Securitj  Banks 

75  96 

181  34 
78  89 

July  1, 1899— Annuity  Fund,  Hibemia  Bank 

160  14 

$8,195  41 
160  16 

2.731  80 

100  00 

75  95 

Grand  total  receipts 

$11,963  31 

APPORTIONMENTS. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Annuity  Fuud.  75  per  cent  of  $10,927  21.  as 
af oreatated 

Interest  on  Annuity  Fund 

To  the  credit  of  the  Permanent  Fuud.  25  per  cent  of  $10  927  21 

• 
as  afore«tate<l 

Donation  (.f  C.  P.  Huntington  to  Permanent  Fund 

Interest  on  Permanent  Fund 

9iiiaa 
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ANNUITY  FUND. 


AKODMT. 

TOTAL. 

Jttlj  1, 1808— Bal»noe  in  Fund 

97.692  51 

8134 

8.195  41 

78  82 

I]M«nb«r  31«  1896— nlWrmt 

Julj  1. 1899-75  per  oent  of  jearlj  receipts  ($10,927  21) 

July  1, 1899— Interest 

DtabiUMmentB  for  year...... 

916,048  06 
10,102  00 

July  1. 1899— Balance  In  Fund 

96.946  06 

PERMANENT  FUND. 


July  1, 1898— Amount  in  Fund 

December  31, 1898— Interest . 

June  6, 1899— Donation  by  O.  P.  Huntington,  Esq 

July  1, 1869-25  per  cent  of  yearly  receipts  (910.927  21) , 
July  1, 1899— Interest 


July  1, 1899— Total  in  Fund.. 


AMOUNT. 


93.102  63 

49  05 

100  00 

2.731  80 

26  90 


TOTAL. 


96.010  38 


:i6 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  FUND. 


FIKiLNOI^L  8TATE1CENT   OF   PUBUO  SCHOOL  TEAOHBBS'  ANITUITY  AND 

BBTUIBICBNT  FUND  SINCE  THE  PASSAQB  OF  THE 

OKIOINAL  ACT.  BCABOB  96.  1895. 


AMOUNT. 

TOTilL. 

RKCBIFTS. 

Under  ociirliial  tot  by  dedaeting  1  per  cent  from  iftUriea  of  ood- 
tritmilng  teaohers  and  from  pajrmeats  bj  teachen  retired. . . . 

XTnder  Act  amended  M^>«>«  «r  imr 

910.961  39 
UfiM  85 

TMaL 

934.516  M 

DX8BUB8SMKNT8. 

94,714  42 
17.875  38 

Under  amended  Act -. 

Total 

2S.S89  9 

Balance 

911.956  « 

Annuity  Fond 

95.946  05 
6.010  39 

Permanent  Fond ^ 

ToUl 

11.966  4 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS'   RETIREMENT  FUND. 
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ANNUITY    FUND. 


U97— Mfty  3,  BftUnoe  transferred  from  Fund  under  origin*!  Act 
to  April  30 


UBS— June  30,  receipts  under  amended  Act. 


Total. 


Disbonements. 


Balance. 


AMOUNT. 


17.574  16 


TUTAL. 


«23.891  43 
17,875  38 


$5.1M6  05 


PERMANENT    FUND. 


AMOUNT. 

TOTAL. 

1896-June  30.    25  per  cent  of  aU  receipts  ($12,191  90)  under 
anMndfKl  Act .. . ............................................... 

$3.102  63 
2,907  76 

Reoeints  for  year  to  July  1. 1899 

Total  July  1, 1899 

$6.010  39 

i 
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SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  FUND. 


ANNUITANTS. 


NAMK. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 

Number  of  teachers  contributing  $1.00  per  month 

Number  of  teachers  contributing  50  cts.  per  month 


Miss  Mary  J.  Bragg 

Mr.  George  Browu 

Mra.  M.  E.  Caldwell 

Bflaa  Cornelia  B.  Campbell 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Currier 

Miss  A.  M.  Dore 

Mrs.  Josephine  Geriohton., 

Miss  Laura  T.  Hopkins 

Mrs.  S.  N.  Joseph , 

Miss  Kate  Kollmeyer 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  MoUoy. 
Miss  Victorine  M.  Raclct.. 

MissL.  E.  Ryder 

Miss  Flora  McD.  Shearer. . 
Miss  Mary  M.  Solomon...., 

Miss  Fannie  L.  Soule 

Mrs.  H.  A.  St.  John , 


AJINUITT 
PBB  MONTH. 


fSOOO 

asm 

BO  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
45  00 
60  00 
60  00 
96  6Q 
50  00 
45  00 
50  00 
36  66i 
50  00 
50  00 
45  00 


T&tAh 
PS&  MOXTH. 


tn 


786 
141 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS*  RETIREMENT  FUND.  39 

ANNUITY    FUNI>-HOW    PROVIDED. 

It  shall  conslBt  of  the  following,  with  the  income  and  interest  thereof: 

1.  Twelve  dollars  per  school  year  of  the  salaries  paid  to  all  those  subject  to  the 
burdens  ot  this  Act,  deducted  from  the  warrants  for  salary  and  paid  by  the  Treas- 
urer to  the  Retirement  Fund  Commissioners;  six  dollars  from  evening  school  teach- 
ers whose  salary  does  not  exceed  960  per  month. 

2.  All  moneys  received  from  gifts,  bequests  and  devises,  or  from  other  K)urces. 
8.    All  money,  pay,  comi)ensatioD  or  salary  forfeited,  deducted  or  withheld  fr<»n 

the  warrant  or  demand  for  salary  of  any  teacher  or  teachers  for  and  on  account  of 
absence  from  duty  from  any  cause,  which  the  Board  of  Education  may  set  apart  for 
the  aforesaid  fund;  and  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  appropriate 
monthly  one-half  of  such  moneys  for  such  fund. 

TWO  PARTS  TO  THE  PUND—PBRMANENT  AND  ANNUITY  FUND. 

1.  A  permanent  fund  consists  of  (a)  26  per  cent  of  all  contributions  from  those 
affected  by  this  Act;  (b)  25  per  cent  of  all  grlfts,  bequests,  or  devises,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  donor  or  testator;  (c)  26  i)er  cent  of  all  moneys  deducted  from 
the  salary  of  teaohers  because  of  absence  from  duty.  [Note.— When  the  permanent 
fund  shall  amount  to  $60,000,  then  all  moneys  thereafter  received  shall  go  into  the 
annuity  fund,  except  such  gifts,  devises  or  bequests  as  may  be  specially  directed  by 
its  donor  or  testator  to  be  placed  in  the  permanent  fund.] 

2.  Annuity  fund,  consisting  of  (a)  the  income  derived  from  the  permanent  fund; 
(b)  all  other  moneys  belonging  to  the  annuity  and  retirement  fund  not  specified  to 
be  placed  in  the  permanent  fund;  (c)  all  money  in  the  fund  provided  for  in  the  Act 
to  which  this  is  amendatory. 

Amiuitants  shall  be  paid  from  the  annuity  fund  only. 

HOW    ADMINISTERED. 

The  Public  School  Retirement  Fund  Commission  consists  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  County  Treasurer  and  Mayor,  who  shall  meet  biennially  and  report  an- 
nually to  the  Supervisors.  The  Retirement  Committee  consists  of  five  teachers,  at 
least  one  being  a  class  teacher  from  some  primary  school  and  one  a  class  teacher 
from  some  grammar  school,  one  or  two  being  elected  annually  to  serve  for  three 
years. 

QUALIFICATION    FOR    RETIREMENT. 

1.  Any  teacher  who  shall  have  served  in  the  public  schools  in  the  State  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  as  a  teacher  or  school  officer,  and  who  shall  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  for  thirty  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
tire and  to  receive  from  the  fund  the  sum  of  flfty  dollars  per  month,  payable  quar- 
terly. 

2.  Any  teacher  who  shall  become  incapacitated  for  performing  the  duties  of  a 
teacher,  and  who  shall  have  been  a  contributor  to  the  annuity  fund  for  at  least 
five  years,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  retire  and  to  receive  an  annuity  equal  to  such  pro- 
portion of  the  maximum  annuity  granted  under  this  Act,  aa  the  time  that  he  or  she 
has  been  subjected  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act  bears  to  the  i)eriod  of  thirty 
years. 

Provided,  That  any  annuity  shall  be  suspended  if  its  recipient  return  to  servica 
In  the  public  schools,  and  any  annuity  lees  than  two-thirds  the  maximum  annuity 
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shall  cease  if  the  Committee  on  Retirement  shall,  at  any  time,  decide  that  Its 
ciplent  has  been  restored  to  the  capacity  of  performing  the  duties  of  teacher,  and 
has  been  reimbursed  from  the  annuity  fund  at  least  the  full  amount  of  his  or  her 
contribution  thereto; 

Provided,  further,  That  such  proportionate  reduction  shall  not  apply  to  those 
now  employed  in  the  public  schools  who  shall  have  filed  the  specified  notice  within 
ninety  days  of  the  passage  of  the  Act.  and  who  shall  have  paid  at  the  time  of  their 
retirement  an  amount  equal  to  what  they  would  have  paid  into  the  fund  had  they 
been  contributing  thirty  years. 

Provided,  That  if  a  person  cease  to  teach  in  any  county,  or  city  and  county, 
where  he  or  she  has  been  subject  to  the  burdens  imposed  by  this  Act,  then,  after 
such  person  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  for  thirty  years,  he  or 
she  shall  be  entitled  to  retire  and  receive  an  annuity  equal  to  such  proportion  of  the 
maximum  annuity  granted  under  this  Act  as  the  time  that  he  or  she  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  burden  imposed  by  this  Act  bears  to  the  period  of  thirty  years. 

Provided,  That  if  any  teacher  shall  be  compelled,  by  reason  of  ill-health,  to  re- 
tire from  the  profession  of  teaching  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  and  before 
the  exDirati(«  of  thirty  years  of  service  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  such 
retiring  teacher,  if  a  contributor  to  the  annuity  fund  at  time  of  retirement,  shall  be 
entitled  to  as  many  thirtieths  of  the  full  annuity  as  he  or  she  has  had  years  of  ser- 
vice, by  paying  into  the  annuity  fund  the  contributions  to  that  fund  corresponding 
to  those  years  of  service  rendered  at  a  time  when,  or  in  a  place  where,  it  was  Im- 
possible to  make  such  contributions  by  reason  of  the  non-existence  of  an  annuity 
fund. 

Provided,  That  the  annuity  of  evening  school  teachers  be  based  on  |2B  per 
month. 

Provided,  That  if  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  there  shall  not  be  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  in  the  annuity  fund  to  pay  all  warrants  or  demands  of  annuitants 
in  full,  then  the  money  in  that  fund  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  among  them,  and  the 
sum  received  by  such  annuitants  shall  be  in  full  discharge  of  all  claims  against 
that  fund  to  date. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

R.    H.    WEBSTER. 
Secretary  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund  Conunissioners. 
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